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PREFACK. 


The folloAving Work was couimcnced with the design 

of presenting, in a single volume, a hasty sketch of 

Mr. O’Connell’s Life, and a collection of such of his 

Speeches as , Averc delivered, under remarkable circum- 

*■ 

stances of the popidar struggle in this country, from 
tlie period of the Union to the present time. 

Allusions to this design and purpose will, therefore, 
be Ircqucntly met in the earlier part of this volume ; 
and the evidences of an endeavour at brevity will 
easily be detected: 

But I had not far pi’oceeded on iny task, when 
from the immense number of occasions of interest and 
importance to the popular cause on Avhich he had to 
put himself prominently forward, I saw that it would 
be impossible to confine myself within the original 
limits, and had, accordingly, to enlarge my plan as 
the work progressed. 

,Mr. O’Connell’* history, as a public man, is, in tact, 
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the history of the popular cause iu tlie times in 
which he has lived : so unreservedly did he throw 
himself into that cause, in obedience to impulses he 
had been conscious of from his earliest recollection, and 
continue in it throughout all its vicissitudes, of what- 
soever colour or description. 

Yet, it is not pretended, in this Work, to supply 
the desideratum of a complete and sufficient history, 
either of his times or of himself. That will be the 
work of his own pen, whenever leisure may enable him 
to carry out his intention of so doing. 

The collection of Speeches, and the general narratioji 
which accompanies and connects them, have had the 
benefit of his revision — a circumstance which will give 
them more value than might otherwise attach. 

The only additional remark, by way of preiace, that 
1 think I am called upon to make is, that the exami-* 
nation which my undertaking required of our records 
for the last forty-five years, has more than ever con- 
firmed my conviction, of the absolute and imperative 
necessity of our taking, by a Repeal of the Legis- 
lative Union, our affairs from out of the hands 
of a people who have so cruelly mismanaged them, 
as have the English diiring that time ; and of the 
stringent urgency of the duty upon every . Irishman — 
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liigli or low, J’icli or ])Oor, (Jutholic, Protestant, or 
Presbyteriun, it’ he would fulfil his oblij^ations, not 
only as an Irishman but as a Christian man — to work 
incessantly and energetically for the restoration of his 
c.ountry to her jirojier rank among the nations of tin- 
ea rth. 


JOHN O'CONNELL. 


K INCH T OWN, J ) C R i, T N , 
Fp])ruary, 




SKETCH 


OF TUB 


LIFE OF DANIEL O’CONNELL, ESQ., M.P. 


' Daniel O’Connell, of Darryiiane, in the county of Kerry, (a 
gentlcniaii of ancient family and indepeiulont fortune,) died in the 
year 1774. lie left tliree sons surviving. The eldest of the 
throe, Maurice O’Connell, succeeded him in tlie possession of 
Darrynane, ami in the enjoyment of an estate which had never 
been forfeited, situate in Glencara, in that county ; and also in 
the possession of several lands held under what was called 
Shelburne leases — namely, leases for three lives, dependent on 
ninety-nine years, renewable for ever, and having an origin prior 
to the enactment of the penal laws, and therefore not discover- 
abhi that is, not liable to be laid hold on by any Protestant 
. who chose to claim them. . 

The second son was Morgan O’Connell, of whom more 
hereafter. 

The third son was Daniel O’Connell, respecting whom there 
existed many peculiar circumstances. First, he was the two- 
and-twentieth child of his father and mother. Secondly, he 
entered the French service as a suh-lieutenant of Clare’s 
regiment, at the age of fourteen, in the year 1759. Thirdly, 
unaided by anything but his merit, he rose to the rank of major- 
general. lie became colonel-commandant of the German 
regiment, in the French service, of Salm-Salm, of two 
battalions, of twelve hundred men each, which he converted from 
an undisciplined mob into confessedly the finest regiment in the 
great French camp, at Metz, in 1787. Fourthly, he served at 

B 
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the siege of Gibraltar, in 1782, being then the second lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment of royal Swedes — the first lieutenant- 
colonel being the Count Fersen, remarked for his personal 
beauty, and bis alleged intrigues at the ccTurt of Louis XVI. 
Fifthly, Colonel DiTuiel Count O’Connell — to which rank he 
had then arrived — volunteered, with one hundred men, as 
marines, in the ship of the French admiral, who vainly endea- 
voured to prevent the relief of Gibraltar by Ia)rd Hood. 
Sixthly, he was severely wounded in the actual attack upon 
Gibraltar, when the French were driven off by General (after- 
wards Lord) Elliot ; and it was because of the gallantry he then 
displayed, that Louis XVL conferred upon him the command 
of the regiment of Salm-Salm, already mentioned. Seventhly, 
he was appointed, in the year 1788, one of the inspectors-gcmeral 
of the French infantry. lie was the actual author of the system 
of internal arrangements of the infantr}' forces now univer- 
sally adopted in all the Eurt)pean armies. Eighthly, he was 
entrusted in 1789, by Louis XVI., during the first revolutionary 
violence, with the command of ten t housand of the foreign tro()})S 
by which Paris was surrounded — and tln^ writer of this sketch 
has often heard him declare, that if Louis XVI. had permitted 
the foreign troops to crush the Parisian revolutionary mobs, 
they were both able and willing to do so ; hut the humanity of 
that benevolent, but weak monarch prevented the making of the 
great experiment of suppression. Ninthly, he remainetl a,l)out 
tlie person of tlu'. king as long as it was ])ossIl)lc for j)crsonal 
devotion to he of any use ; and only emigrated when it was im- 
practicable to serve the king by any other conduct. He then 
made the Duke of Brunswick’s campaign, as colonel a la suite, 
in the regiment of hussjirs, called “ Dc Berchiny and, after 
the close of that disastrous campaign, repaired to England, 
where he was principally instrumental in prevailing on the 
British government to take into their service the officers of tlu) 
Irish Brigade late in the employment of France. Tenthly, 
there were six regiments forming that brigade in the British 
service ; and the command of one of them was conferred upon 
him. Those regiments were exceedingly ill treated by the 
British government ; and the officers (with the exception of the 
colonels) were unceremoniously put upon half pay. The 
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colonels, however, were, by stipulation, entitled to their full 
pay for life ; and he accordingly enjoyed that pay, and his rank 
of colonel in the British service, during the rest of his life. 
Being married to «l St. Domingo lady, he returned to France 
at the peace of Amiens, to make his claims to her estate ; but, 
on the renewal of hostilities, he was detained as a prisoner in 
France until the restoration of the Bourbon family. Eleventhly, 
upon the accession of Louis XVIII., he was restored to bis 
rank as general in the French service, and received his full pay 
both as a Frcmch general and a British colonel, from 1814 to the 
downfall of Charles X., in 18.30. Having refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to Louis Philippe, he lost his French pay ; 
but retained his pay as British colonel until 1834, when he 
died, in his ninety-first year. • 

* To return to Morgan O’Connell, of Carhen, the next elder, 
brother of the general, lie intermarried with Catherine, sister 
of The O’MuUane, of White Church, in the county of Cork, 
a most respectable and ancient Irish family. By her he had 
ten children, who lived to the age of maturity ; viz., four sons 
and six daughters. The sons were : first, Daniel, the subject 
of this sketch ; second, Maurice, an officer in the British servh'.e, 
who died at St. Domingo, in 171)0; third, John O'Connell, now 
of Grena, Esq. ; and fourth, James O’Connell, now of Lake- 
view, Es(i., both in the county Kerry, magistrates of the county, 
living on their estates. The daughters were : first, Mary, 
now the relict of Jeremiah McCarthy, of Woodview, county 
Cork, Esq. ; second, Ilonora, who died, the wife of Daniel 
O'Sullivan, of Reendonegan, in that county, Esq. ; third, Ellen, 
who died, the wife of the late Daniel O'Connell, Es(p, solicitor- 
at-law ; fourth, Bridget, now the relict of Myles M‘ Sweeny, 
late of Drounquinney, Esq.; fifth, Catherine, now the relict 
of Humphry Moynihan, of Freemount, Esq., both in the county 
Kerry; and sixth, Alice, wife of William Francis Finn, Esq., of 
Tullyroan, in the county Kilkenny, for many years M.P. for 
that county. 

^Morgan O’Connell, the father of the ten children above 
enumerated, although a second brother, was in the enjoyment of 
a good income, derived from lands acquired by his care and 
industry. The first purchase which he made in lands, he was 
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obliged to make through the intervention of a trustee ; and^ 
although the eonsideration was paid by him, yet if the trustee 
(who, of course, was a Protestant) had chosen to violate the 
trust, he might hav(^ taken the property to himself ; or any Pro- 
testant in the community, who chose to file a ‘‘bill of discovery,” 
could compel that trust to be disclosed, and could take possession 
of th(^ estate, without repaying any ])art of the purchase-money. 
Such was the state of the law at that p^&riod. - 
* Daniel O’Connell was born at Carhen, situate about a mile 
from the present post-town of Cahirciveen, at the head of the 
harbour of Valcntia. ITis birth occurred on the (itli August, 
1775 — a year memorable by its being that in which the first 
blood was shed in the contest between England and her then 
reluctantly-revolted American colonies. The first battle — that 
of Liixington — was fought in the same year with, and about 
three montbs prior to, his birth; and the battle of Bunker’s Dill, 
a few wiHd<.s before that event. Thus, at the jxu’lod of his birth, 
the great struggle that has lasted ever sim^e between diunocracy 
and the aristocratic sj)irit and class, had commenced, nor has it 
yet terminated ; neither will it soon be at an end. It, however, 
dates its great commencement from the year of his birth. • 

• Mr. O’Connoirs childhood and boyhood passed at Carhen, 
with the exception of visits — sometimes of considerable length — 
to Darrynane, then the seat of his father’s elder brother, 
Maurice O’Connell, who, being childless himself, ado})ted his 
nej)hews, Daniel and Maurice, and took, in a great measure, the 
charge of their education upon himself. ^ 

.. Mr. O’Conneirs first recollection is of an incident in itself 
interesting, which occurred in the year 1778, when he was only 
three years old. It is this. The celebrated Paul Jones, having 
got the command of three French vessels of war to cruise in the 
Irish seas and the English channel, recruited amongst the 
British and Irish seamen who were prisoners of war at Brest, 
and who were suffering all the then hideous tortures of a French 
prison — horrors which created a pestilence amongst the pri- 
soners. Some of them, partly to escape death and partly by 
compulsion, took service with Paul Jones. A company of the 
Irish Brigade, under the command of Lieutenants M‘Carthy 
and Stack, volunteered, as marines, on board the Bonhomme 
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llicbard, his flag-sliip. The first hind made by Paul Jones 
upon his cruise from Brest, was the headlands of Kerry. When 
he irlosed in with tjie land, it hdl a calm ; and, the tide running 
at the rate of three or four knots an hour, between the Skelligs 
rock and Valentia harbour, the situation of the vessels became 
dangerous, and the boats were sent a-head to tow^ them out of 
their difficult j)Osition. ^Towards dusk, a light breeze springing 
up, the vessels got heatWay, and w^ere moving from tlie coast, 
and signals were made for the boats to east off and come along- 
side ; but two of the crews, consisting of some of the Brest 
prisoners, disregarded the signals, and, as the niglit darkened, 
])ulled manfidly for shores They reached in safety Valentia 
Inirboiir, pursuit being impossible ; and, tlnu'e l)eing no authori- 
ties to whom they could give themselves uj), they were hospitably 
r(?c(*ived and entertained for some nights by a gentleman of the 
n(‘ighbourhood; who, however, made use of the time to procure 
a military guard from Tralee, into whose charge lu! delivered 
these desi'rters, niueh to their surj)rise and indignation. • 

• Mr. O'Connell descril)es his being taken in his nurse’s arms 
to see these poor prisoners marched away for Tralee ; and the 
peculiar impression made on him by one nuin, in particular, who 
seemed the Irun/cr of the party, and who, from the back of the 
grey nag lu^ was riding, declaimed loudly against the injustice 
« that was being done him and his shipmates. 

- . Paul Joints, ])robably in revenge, made ju'isoners of some poor 
tishermen whom he found at sea, off the coast, and took them 
with him, so that they were most unwillingly })resent in the 
celebrated action off Fland)orough IJc.'ad, whercj Commodore 
JoiKjs took th(? British frigate, Serapis, with the loss of his own 
ship, which sunk as he boarded the Seraj>is. It is a singular 
fact, that Lieutenants McCarthy and Stack, who boarded with 
their few^ surviving marines from the tops, were, although the 
most exposed, the only French officers unhurt in the action, and 
that one of them (M‘Carthy) died a lieutenant-colonel in the 
British service ; and the other (Stack) died a general in the same 
service. % 

The poor fishermen were taken to Brest, where they were 
allowed to labour in the arsenal, and saved money by the time 
they were exchanged. One of these men is but recently dead, 
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rit a great age. He was a native of Valentia island, by name 
John Murphy ; but ever since? his conii)ulsory adventure with the 
pirate, down to his latest day, was better know^j by the soubriquet 
of Paul Jones.’' Nay, such is the tenacity of the peasantry in 
matters of nomenclature, that his son, a respectable young 
fanner, is now known as Young Paul Jones,” and the designa- 
tion is in a fair way of being perpctujyjgd in the country. The 
father was a man of great industr^md integrity, and died 
wealthy. 

^ A poor old hedge schoolmaster, by name David Mahony, may 
be given to fame, as the lirst person wlio taught Daniel O’Connell 
his letters ; and the story of his achievement is not witlumt a 
moral to those who have the instruction of children. Happen- 
ing, upon one of his rounds in que^t of charitable assistance, to 
visit Carhen House, he had taken young “ Dan,” then four 
years old, upon his lap, and w^ais playing with him ; when, 
perceiving that the child’s hair, which w^as long, had got much 
tangled from exercise, he took out a box-comb and combed it 
thoroughly, without hurting the child, as the rough country 
maids scarcely ever failed to do. In gratitude for exemption 
from his usual torture, the child readily consented to learn his 
letters from the old man ; and in the short space of an hour and 
a half, learned the irhoJ.r alpliabef perfectly find permanently. . 

• The moral of this tale is, not that you should comb children’s 
heads gently, in order to ensure their learning quickly ; but 
that the dilliculties of teaching them, can be much lightened by a 
little car(? to conciliate their good will to the task. . 

, At the age of thirteen Mr. O’Connell and his broflier Maurice, 
a. year younger than himself, were sent to the school of the Rev. 
Mr. Harrington, a Catholic clergyman, at a place called 
Redington, in the Long Island, two miles from Cove — the lirst 
school publicly opened, and held by a Catholic priest, since the 
}>enal laws. At the expiration of a year, the two brothers were 
removed from this school by their uncle Maurice, in order to be 
sent to the Continent to pursue their studies at greater advan- 
tage ; for this ])urpose they w^ere embarked in a brig bound to 
London, the eaj)taiu of which was to land them at Dover, wdience 
they were to take the ])acket to Ostend. ' 

^ The tide being out at Dover when the vessel arrived, those 
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passengers who were in haste to land, had to do so through 
the surf on the open beach; and Mr. O’Ccnncll’s first 
acquaintance with England was marked by a ducking in the 
surf, the boat having capsized through some mismanagement in 
beaching her. ♦ 

< An op])ortunity olfering in a few days, the party ])roceeded 
to Ostemd, and thence by Treykschuyt and Diligen(*e to Liege, 
where, liowever, a disappgiintment awaited them. Mr. O’Connell 
was found to have passiul the age when boys could be admitted as 
students, and they had to retrace their steps as far as Louvain, 
there to await new instructions from home. 

The dltierence of disposition between the two boys was here 
strikingly shown : Maurice, the younger, naturally epough, 
availed himself of his six weeks’ unex])ecte(l holy days (the inter- 
change of connnunications between their then abiding-place and 
the remote shores of Kerry, r(*quiritig that interval), to indulge 
in all a boy’s vacation ainusernents ; whih), on the other hand, his 
brother, heeling no relisli for idleness, attended class in one of 
the halls at liouvain as a volunteer, and with such assiduity, 
that ere tlu^ arrival of letters from home, for which they were 
waiting, he had risen to a high place in a class of one hundred 
and twenty hoys. 

Their uncle’s new orders were, that they should go to St. 
Omer; whitluu*, accordingly, they proceeded, and remained a 
year — viz., from early in tlici year 1791, till a similar period of 
1792 — when they were removed to the English college of Douay 
for some months. 

Mr. O’Connell soon rose to the first i)lace in all the classes at 
St. Omer’s. llis two close pressing rivals have since, each of 
them, reached the highest grade of their respective professions. 
The oiu^ of them became a Catholic priest, and has been for 
many years the Right Rev. Dr. Walsh, the venerahle and most 
esteemed and respected Catholic bishop of the midland district 
in England. The other of them, his beloved friend and relative, 
alas ! lately deceased, Christopher Fagan, went into the service 
of the East India Company, in which he rose to the rank of 
general, and filled that most important office (es])ecially impor- 
tant in India), jiidgc-advocate-gtmeral of the Indian forces. 
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Such were tlie fortunes of the three leading boys at St/ 
timer’s, in the year 1791. 

A letter from the Rev. Dr. Stapylton, president of the 
college of St. Omer’s, to Maurice O* Connell, of Darrynane, 
(uncle of the subject of this memoir,) contains a curious antici- 
pation, or (shall we call it ?) prophecy. The following is an 
extract from that letter, dated in January, 1792: — 


“You desire to have my candid opinion respecting your nephews ; and you 
very properly remark, that no habit can be worse than that of the instructors of 
youth who seek to gratify the parents of those under their care, by ascribing to 
them talents and qualities wliicli they do not really possess. You add, that, 
being only the uncle of tlicsc young njcn, you can afford to hear the real truth 
respecting their abilities or deficiencies. It is not ray habit to disguise the 
precise truth, in re]>ly to such inquiries as yours. You shall, therefore, have 
iny opiiflon with perfect candour. 

“1 begin with the younger — Maurice. His manner and demeanour are quite 
satisfactory, lie is gentlemanly in his conduct; and much loved by his 
fellow-students. He is not deficient in abilities ; hut he is idle, and fond of 
amusement. I do not think be will answer for any laborious profession ; but 1 
will answer for it, that he never will be guilty of anything discreditable. At 
least, such is niy firm belief. 

“ Witli rcsj)eet to the older, Daniel, T have but one sentence to write .about 
him, and that is, that 1 never was so much mistaken in my life as I shall be, 
unless lie be destined to make a remarkable figure in society.” 

Meantime all that had given any promise of good in the 
Revolution, then progressing in France, was fast waning, and 
becoming obscured under the thick gathering clouds of popular 
fury and insanity. The end of the year '91 witnessed the 
disappearance of the last faint ray of light from the murky 
and overcharged political atmosphere. Thenceforward the soil 
of France seemed given uj) to fiends newly hurst from their 
caverns ; and order, decency, morality, humanity, Christianity, 
were at an end in that unhappy land,* ^ 

* He were a friend to France who would take all occasions to 
remind her popular writers, and her people, of the deep delit of 
atonement that Frenchmen owe to popular liberty ; to wipe 
away the memory of the hideous and horrible excesses with 
which their fathers disgraced that sacred cause, and furnished 
arguments against it to the exulting tyrants of the earth. * 

. It is needless to say that the times were as perilous for 
strangers, as for natives ; especially English strangers ; under 
which designation the unhappy continental custom (now at last 
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heginmug to be altered) of classing natives of Ireland abroad, 
caused Mr. O’Connell and his brother to be included. They 
liad to remain, however, at Douay, during several weeks of the 
reign of terror, not being able to follow the example of other 
students in going home, owing to the interruption and delay of 
communications from Ireland. During this latter period the 
boys were several times insulted by the soldiery that passed 
through Douay, on their way to and from the seat of war on the 
northern frontier. On an eminence just outside the town, are the 
traces of a Roman camp, attributed to Caesar ; and here thirty-six 
thousand troops, the great majority raw boys, wore for some time 
encamped, rendering residence at Douay still more dangerous 
and disagreeable. lattle aristocrats,” young priests,” &c., 
were the mildest terms in which the unbridled soldiery saluted 
the boys wherever they met; and, on one occasion, the soldiers, 
as they were inarched through the town, heaped the fiercest 
execrations and ’insults upon them. 

' At length came the order, and thejmids, for the home journey. 
On the 21st December, 1793, the day the unfortunate Louis 
was beheaded at Paris, the brothers set out in a voiture for 
Calais, which they reached early on the morning of the 23d; 
not, however, without some parting compliments from their 
friends, the soldiery; who went so far, as several times to strike 
the head of the vehicle with their musket stocks. The English 
packet-boat, aboard of which the boys proceeded with as little 
delay as possible, was presently under weigh; and as she passed 
out of the harbour, Mr. O’Connell and his brother eagerly tore 
out of their caps the tricolour cockade, which the commonest 
regard for personal safety rendered indispensable to be worn by 
every one in France; and, after trampling them under foot, flung 
them into the sea. This boyish outbur^ of natural execration 
of the horrors which had been committed under that emblem, 
procured them a few of those sonorous curses which only a 
Frenchman can give, from some fishermen rowing past at the 
moment, by whom the cockades were rescued from the waves, 
and placed in their hats with all becoming reverence. • 

* It was the packet-boat which brought over the intelligence of 
the murder of the king. On board that packet-boat were the 
unfortunate John and Henry Sheares, whose tragic fate, in the 
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year 1798, is so well known. To their heated minds the revo- 
lution of France did not bear the same revolting aspect that it 
did to others; and they were loud in praise and prediction of its 
ultimate tendencies to good, in despite of the crimes and abomi- 
nations marking its progress. The execution of the unhappy 
Louis was freely canvassed between them and an English 
gentleman on board; and John Sheares boasted that he and 
his brother had been present; having paid two national guards 
for liberty to wear their uniform, and do duty for them on that 
occasion. Good heavens, sir,” said the English gentleman, 
‘‘what could have induced you to desire to witness so; horrible 
a spectacle?” “ Love of the cause, sir,” was the reply. 

These misguided and mistaken gentlemen little thought then 
of the dark fate which their wild theories were, ere many years, 
to bring upon themselves. All was exultation and hope in their 
breasts, as they nursed and amused themselves with projects of 
a realization in their own country of the liberty they believed to 
have been achieved by the people of that which they were leav- 
ing; and even from the trivial circumstance of a quick and a 
favourable sea-passage on that day, differing as it did from their 
usual ill-luck at sea, (having been twice wrecked before — once 
between Dublin and Parkgate; and again, on a former occasion, 
ill the straits they were actually crossing,) they drew an omen of 
the success they fancied to await them, s 

* Very dilferent, as we have seen, from this undistinguishing 
and indefensible approval, or from any approval of the French 
revolution, was the disjiosition of mind of the twn schoolboys. 
Their religious convictions and sympathies, and their personal 
feelings, alike indisposed them to view it, and all belonging to it, 
with other sentiments than those of horror and loathing. By all 
who were soundly Catholic in Ireland, the same sentiments were 
entertained on the subject, as the boys found when they reached 
home; and the after occurrences in France tending rather to 
increase than diminish this odium, it is not to be wondered at 
that Mr. O’Connell should, when in 1794, he became a law- 
student in Lincoln’s-inn, be in a state very nearly approaching, 
as he has often said, to that of a Tory at heart. < 

« So strong and ardent were these feelings, that the celebrated 
trial of Hardy and others having occurred about this time (viz., 
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October, 1794), Mr. O’Connell attended it daily, certainly not 
more for the mere interest of the thing, or benefit of the law 
arguments to him a student, than for the gratification of 
anti-revolutionary feeling, at seeing a supposed ofiender against 
law and social order in a fair way of receiving condign 
punishment. , 

•To Mr. O’ Connell’s astonishment, he found, ere the trial had 
proceeded far, that his sentiments were fast changing to those of 
pity towards the accused, and of something of self-reproach for 
having desired his conviction and punishment ; and, each suc- 
cessive day revealing more and more tlie trumped-up and 
iniquitous nature of the j)rosecution, the process of change in Mr. 
O’Conneirs mind ended by fully and finally converting him to 
popular opinions and principles, and confirming his natural 
detestation of tyranny, and desire of resisting it. • 

• Ilis recreations, at this stage of life, consisted of two sports, 

‘ of which he is still fond — fishing and hare-hunting. His native 
district of Iveragh aflords abundant opportunity of gratifying 
these tastes ; and, from early manhood down to the present day, 
the moment of escape from the busy world, and return to his 
native hills, with all their sports and enjoyments, has always 
‘been looked forward to, and seized upon, with delight. • The 
interest of his hunts was, at the time we are speaking of, 
enhanced to him by the difficulty resulting from the smallness of 
his ])ack ; but they were all dogs of the best breed and nose ; 
and with them he accomjdished feats that would have done 
credit to the largest and best-appointed kennel. Often has the 
writer of these pages heard him describe, in his own graphic 
manner, his going out l)efore dawn, to ensure that his few hounds 
should have the help of the scent still lymg; the feelings of the 
party as they crouched amid the heather, waiting for day; the 
larks springing all around, and the eager dogs struggling to get 
free from the arms that restrained them. A w«ager — the o/i/y 
wager of Mr. O’Connell’s life — w^as succ(;ssfully accomplished by 
him with four of these hounds ; namely, the killing of four hares 
in three successive days. The four hounds, in fact, ran down 
and killed six hares in those three days, and vaulted another 
• — a feat which he boasts no four hounds non: living could 
accomplish. 
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Eagerness in the pursuit of this amusement, had nearly cost 
him his life in the eventful year 1798 — the same in which 
he was called to the bar. After the latter occurrence, which 
took place May 19, and before his first circuit, he proceeded, in 
August, to Darrynane ; and there, from a young man’s impru- 
dence in allowing wet clothes to dry on him while he slept before 
a peasant’s fire, after a hard morning’s hunting, was, after the 
further imprudence of attempting, during a fortnight, to fight off 
the fierce assailant, prostrated by a most severe and dangerous 
typhus fever. Early in the disorder, he obtained a full conscious- 
ness of his danger; and retained that consciousness in the intervals 
of the fits of delirium which came upon him violently and 
frequently. Whenever the mind was able to assert its self- 
control, his most constant and bitterest thought was, that he was 
about to die, without having been able to gratify the instinctive 
and innate feeling which from infancy had been uppermost in his 
mind — tlu^ feeling of craving, that it might be his lot to do 
something for Ireland; and it is a curious fact, that, in his 
ravings, he was constantly heard repeating the following lines 
from the tragedy of ‘‘ Douglas — 

“ Unknown, 1 dio; no tongue shall sx)eak of me: 

Some noble sxhrits, judging by themselves, 

May yet eonjeeture wliat 1 might have i)rov’d ; 

And think life only wanting to my fame !” 


An affecting incident marked the turn of the disorder. When, 
as he felt himself, and as he appeared to others, he was falling 
into his agony, his head had slipped from the pillow, and death 
would have been accelerated by the position, a cousin of his, who 
was present, raised him and supported him in her arms. While 
for a moment revived by this, his father cfime to the bedside ; 
and, after contemplating him for a moment with agonized feel- 
ings, addressed him with ‘^‘Dan, don’t you know me?” As, with 
the last effort of nature, the son pressed the ftither’s hand, in 
token of affectionate recognition ; and, with the effort, the fell 
disease, that had so long been triumphant, seemed to be, for the 
first time, arrested — the crisis arrived, twenty-four hours’ sleep 
followed, and thenceforth began, and steadily continued, the 
restoration of health. ^ 
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Among the various descriptions and denominations of 
yeomanry corps formed on the alarm of the deplorable insurrec- 
tion of the year we are speaking of, one of the best got up, near 
Dublin, and best equipped, was an artillery corps by the bar? 
familiarly called the “ Lawyers’ Artillery.” The uniform was 
blue, with scarlet facings and very rich gold lace ; and, in every 
respect, their appointments were excellent. In this Mr. 
O’Connell served as a private ; and earned his share of the just 
credit these doubly-civilian soldiers acquired by the rapid hand- 
ling of their guns — equalling, as they did, the regular artillery 
ill their management. • 

• There has been much blame thrown upon Mr. O’Connell, and 
borne with most jicrfect equanimity by him, for speaking harshly 
of the conduct of the United Irishmen in 1798. He has done 
so, because, to use his own words, he could not forgive them 
for helping Pitt to carry the Unioh.”^ 

* This was, cectainly, the effect and result of their conduct ; 
different as was their intention. The enemies of Irish rights 
were thereby enabled to raise a clamour of fierce denunciation 
against alJ^St^mblancc of opposition, no matter how constitutional 
and legitimate, to the measures of government. No class in 
soc/iety are more excitable, nor easier misled and hurried into 
grave error, than the bulk of the owners of property ; and their 
timidity and selfish jealousy being artfully appealed to by the 
minister, they speedily forgot, or disregarded, all distinction 
between political right and wrong, and encouraged and hallooed 
on the government to repress popular opinion wdth the strong 
hand. The hideous atrocities of the French republicans were 
unsparingly ascribed m mtention to all who exerted themselves, 
no matter how constitutionally, to make a last rally against the 
plunder and degradation of Ireland ; and many a good man 
shrank back from giving most useful assistance in the struggle, 
through abhorrence of the foul imputation, and fear of being 
confounded with the advocates of violence and bloodshed, 

* Young as Mr. O’Connell was, when these men were in the 
hottest of their zeal and their hopes, his judgment and reason 
had already moved him so strongly to recognise the great prin- 
ciple, which it has been the business and great object of his life 
to propagate and establish — the principle of avoiding all violence, 
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of shunning with abhorrence everything that could, even remotely, 
tend to causing the loss of one drop of human blood — that he 
held aloof from the society of the United Irishmen, attending 
strictly to his j»rofessional studies, though rot the less watching 
closely each move of the political world at home and abroad with 
something of tlte feeling of the sailor, who, ere the hour has 
come for weighing anchor, is yet seen observing every change of 
the heavens and the ocean, and every vicissitude of the vessels in 
the offing, to gather what warning he may. . 

« Still ardour, and enthusiasm, and fearless devotedness have 
their contagion, especially with young men; and Mr. O’Connell 
might not have altogether escaped the wide-sj)read meshes of 
the rebellion, but for a chance circumstance which we shall 
narrate as briefly as possible. . 

* Nearly a stranger in Dublin, he had the more appreciated the 
hospitality of the few whom he did know ; and amongst these 
was one, a Mr. Murray, then of Great Georgo’s-street, at whose 
house he was a frequent guest. At a time when, as is well 
known, the habits of society were, unfortunately, of too convivial a 
nature — gentlemen seldom leaving the dining-room until scarcely 
able to do so of their own motion — Mr. O’Connell had, from a 
reasoning as well as a natural disinclination to the disgusting 
custom, more than once incurred the not-very-damaging abuse 
and reproaches of the common herd of boon companions. In his 
native county he had been the first to strike a blow at the 
abominable ])ractice of locking the door after dinner — insisting 
at a jovial meeting, where it was thus sought to restrain him, on 
having the door unlocked ; which was done after considerable 
opposition and angry remonstrance. 

On one occasion, however (perhaps the only one of his life), 
at the table of Mr. Murray, already mentioned, about the month 
of March, of the year 1798, he was betrayed, by the heat of 
a political discussion, into some forgetfulness of his constant 
habit of temperance ; and took what to him was inconvenient, 
although to the well-soaked brains of most of his compeers 
it would have been of no consequence. Returning that 
night full of self-reproach and annoyance at the unaccustomed 
sensations he had subjected himself to, his interposition 
to save a wretched female from the blows of some cowardly 
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ruffians, in the garb of gentlemen, drew upon him the attack of 
the whole party ; but for awhile (owing to his great strength 
and activity) with signal discomfiture to themselves, three being 
knocked down by him in succession. However, one of the l^er, 
on getting up, came behind and pinioned him, and so he was *cr- 
powered — receiving, while in this defenceless jHisition, and ere 
he could free himself, several blows on the face, by which it was 
so disfigured, as to render a few days’ confinement to the house 
advisable. While under this irksome restraint, his landlord, 
a most respectable tradesman (well known long afterwards to the 
Dublin theatre-going folk as Regan the fruiterer), then pur- 
v(iyor to the Castle of Dublin, took the liberty of his years, and 
permitted but respectful familiarity, to warn his young lodger 
from committing himself politically — detailing the dark bints rife 
in the purlieus of the Castle, of the deep and fearful game the 
government were playing in allowing the insurrection to mature, 
while they kept. themselves ready, and had it in their power to 
lay hands upon its leaders at any moment. 

^ The truth and value of his anxious warnings did not long 
delay to appear. Within a very brief period after this occurrence 
(quite long enough, however, to have given occasion for incur- 
ring the danger, but for the warning), arrests were made ; and, 
amongst others, he whose virtues and true nobility of soul would 
have shed a lustre upon any cause, was made prisoner, and 
wounded, when so, by the base slaves of a base government. 
Their dastard cruelty was yet merciful, as Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald died in prison from his wounds, and so escaped the 
felon hands of the executioner. 

We are not writing a history of this melancholy period. Even 
at the distance of forty-five years, the retrospect is one of the most 
fearfully exciting that can well be made. The blood boils, and 
mounts to the brain at the thought of it. The madness of the 
people— the worse madness of their leaders— the hateful and 
unchristian policy of the government — the licence given to a 
party in the state (to the Orangemen of high and low degree) to 
work their will in exasperating the wretched people (licence used 
until some of the worst scenes of the anarchic and anti-social 
revolution of France were paralleled) : all these i)resent a picture 
that makes the mind glad to turn away to anything— even to the 
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present miseries of our country , but still more gladly to her bright 
and self-earned hopes of the future, rather than dwell upon that 
which even yet might madden and unfit us for the coming times 
of ^ace and conciliation. 

•^t us, therefore, return to Mr. O’Connell’s personal history. 

The fact is too well known to need our repetition, that Mr. 
O’ Connell’s first public effort was made against the measure of 
the Union. At the period when that nefarious measure was 
agitated, the Catholic body had, for the first time since the 
Revolution of 1688, come to be of importance in the state, 
and of considerable importance. A probability, exaggerated by 
the fears of the minister, existed, that men of all creeds would 
combine to oppose the iniquity he was seeking to perpetrate. 
The infamous wiles, by which he had sought to win over the 
privileged class in the state, were, at least to some extent, failing 
to realize his base expectations. Despite the demoralizing 
influence of the money then so lavishly expended, and the even 
more demoralizing and corrupting influence of the long and cruel 
ascendancy which one class of Irishmen had been given, and had 
exercised over their countrymen ; still what remained of public 
spirit in Ireland could not be so utterly oblivious of the pledges, 
and achievements, and glories of 1779-1782, as patiently to suffer 
the country to pass under the Candine forks, and sink from her 
high position as an independent nation, into all the debasement 
of a miserable mendicant province. 

. Seldom, in the history of the world, have any set of men been 
so beset with evil temptations as the Protestants of Ireland 
since the Revolution. The gratification of every passion 
and prejudice was, until of recent years, unreservedly in their 
hands. Place was for them, power was for them, emolument 
was for them ; nay, civil liberty and the commonest, as well as 
the more extended, rights of property were exclusively in their 
hands. The Catholic was nothing ; or, if the phrase may be 
used, was in a condition worse for himself, than if he had been 
considered literally as nought. The law recognised him ; but, 
as was well expressed by an English judge in Ireland, he was 
well known to the law only for the purpose of punishment.” 

% Drugged and intoxicated with the deleterious influences to 
which they were thus subjected, it cannot be matter of wonder 
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that human nature had yielded ; and so the spectacle w^as pre- 
sented, throughout a century, of men discharging, doubtless, all 
the duties of private life, so far as regarded their own families, 
connections, and clifss, with the average fidelity and rectitude ; 
and yet constantly, steadily, and placidly, lying under the guilt, 
and enjoying the profits of the terrible guilt in which they were 
involved by tbeir concurrence in the penal laws against the 
great bulk of their fellow-countrymen. • 

• Still even from this moral lethargy, worse than death, men could 
be woke up, and the Protestants of Ireland were aroused 
towards the (‘ud of the century. Too much — fatally too much 
of the old sj)irit remained, leavening the glorious efforts of 
1779- 1TS2. Exclusion still was to be maintained; Catholics 
were, indeed, recognised as Irishmen, but as Irishmen of 
lesser stamp, of limited birthrights, of inferior destiny. The 
Jionoured naines of Flood and Charlemont stood against the 
political and civil rights of their countrymen. Put in good or 
evil, men seldom make a bold advance, but that the onward 
iTn})ulse will continue. Crippled as the Irish parliament still 
was, subject yet to the worst influences of bribery find corruption; 
the echoes of ’82 did not quite die away within its walls 
without swelling the cry for Catholic relief. Under its influence 
measures of relief were ]>{issed, of which the effect, of course, 
was, to render the Catholic body of more weight in the stfite, 
and that w eight they readily and heartily threw into the national 
scale. The patriotic party in parliament and throughout the 
country, found their hands strengthened by the concessions tliey 
had themselves originated, and they naturally inclined to persevere 
in a course already so productive of benefit to their views. 
The English party correspondingly resolved to nullify this flew 
source of strength to their opponents. Nothing offered of 
efficiency for this purpose, save tlie long-meditated, but (on 
account of its difficulties) long-delayed measure of the union. 
Only by the entire deprivation of her legislative powers could 
Ireland he hindered of the blessings that would be ensured, 
were the new-born spirit of mutual conciliation and assistance 
among her people to be allowed time to strengthen and pro- 
gress. * 

• It is well known that by the joint agency of the foul means of 

c 
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a rebellion, fomented just long enough to give excuse for 
outrageous military violence, and of gross pecuniary corruption, 
the English party succeeded, and Ireland’s liberties and hope 
were crushed and overthrown. The succe§s, however, was not 
easy. The rebellion had well nigh been a revolution. The 
briWy design failed with many. The spirit of nationality did 
not pass away without a struggle. Protestants yet rallied, 
despite the potent appeals to their fears, passions, prejudices, 
most intimate interests — gallantly they rallied for Ireland ; and 
thanks to their noble efforts, there was more than one 
occasion when the fabric the minister had, with such base 
zeal, and painful and degrading toll, sought to erect over 
the landmarks of Irish liberty, seemed about to tumble upon, 
and crush him in its hideous ruin. « 

* In this peril the bright idea struck him of seeking to bribe 
the despised Catholics also, since the proud and pampered 
Protestant party would not all consent to sell* their birthright. 
Efforts were made to this end, and were, in a few quarters, suc- 
cessful to an extent, that it would be uselessly painful to describe. 
The great bulk of the Catholics, indeed, gave unmistakable 
symptoms of non-acquiescence, but they were unaccustomed to 
act together, or almost at all in public. Some rallying 
point, some centre of union, was wanting to prevent them 
from being misled, or seduced and divided; in short, some 
leader was wanting — and the time being come, the leader 
appeared. % 

• Circumstances of relationship, and affection should not be 
held absolutely to limit the expression of opinion on the acts of 
a public man. The step was a bold one — a very hold one — which 
Mt^. O’Connell now took. Terrori sm was the order of the 
day — tyrannous, intolerant, brutal terrorism. To be suspected 
of national feeling was then (and for some years afterwards) as 
dangerous in Ireland, as the suspicion of aristocratic tendencies 
had recently been in France. Even Protestants, the favoured 
race, had come under the ban of persecution on this score; several 
of them — one illustrious above all — one, the purest spirit of his 
time — almost of any time — the gifted, the ardent, the enthusi- 
astic, the devoted Fitzgerald, had been made to pay the 
penalty of life for loving Ireland. The constitution existed but 
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in name — law had no operation, save as it might forward the 
views and intents of the wretches in authority — dissent, or even 
silent non-acquiescence in the ultra notions then afloat con- 
cerning royal prerogative and power, was little short of 
sedition ; open remonstrance against the will of the government 
was nearly confounded with open treason. At such a time, for a 
Catholic, a young, unknown, unfriended Catholic, to come 
forward to oppose the government, words could not speak the 
indignation of the satellites of the latter at such unheard-of, 
undrearned-of audacity ; nor, in truth, adequately describe the 
danger in which he was placing himself. • 

* Of his own frequent descriptions in speeches, letters, &c., 
of the state of those times, one of the most succinct and impres- 
sive is in his report, of April, 1840, to the newly-formed Repeal 
Association, on the ‘‘ means by which the Union was carried.” 

The second means for carrying the union were — ‘ the 
deprivation of all legal protection to liberty or life — the familiar 
use of torture — the trials by courts-martial — the forcible 
suppression of public meetings — the total stifling of public 
opinion — and the use of armed violence.’ 

“ All the time the Union was under discussion, the Habeas 
Corpus act was suspended — no man could call one hour’s 
liberty his own. 

‘‘ All the time the Union was under discussion, courts- 
martial had power unlimited over life and limb. Bound by 
no definite form or charge, nor by any rule of evidence, the 
courts-martial threatened with death, those who should 
dare to resist the spoliation of their birthrights. 

There was no redress for the most cruel and tyrannical 
imprisonment. The persons of the kings Irish subjects were at 
the caprice of the king's ministei's. The lives of the king's Irish 
subjects were at the sport and whim of the bogs^ young and old^ 
of the motely corps of English militia^ Welsh mountaineers^ 
Scotch fencibles^ and Irish yeomanry. At such a moment as 
that, when the gaols were crammed with unaccused victims^ and 
the scaffolds were reekhig with the blood of untried wretches — 
at such a moment as that, was it, that the British minister 
committed this act of spoliation and robbery, which en- 
riched England but little, and made Ireland poor indeed. 
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‘‘ Besides the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
the consequent insecurity to personal liberty — besides the 
existence of courts-martial, and the consequent insecurity of 
human life ; besides all these, actual force Was used — meetings 
of counties, duly convened to deliberate on the measure, were 
dispersed by military force. It was not at Maryborough or 
Clonmel alone, that the military were called out, horse, foot, 
and artillery, to scatter — and they did scatter — meetings 
convened by the legal authorities, to expostulate, to petition 
against the Union. Force was a peculiar instrument to suppress 
all constitutional opposition. 

“ Why should we dwell longer on this part of the subject, 
when in a single paragraph we have, in eloquent language, a 
masterly description, which easily supersedes any attempt of 
ours? Here are the words of Plunket — ‘ I will be bold to 
say, that licentious and impious France, in all the unrestrained 
excesses that anarchy and Atheism have given birth to, 
has not committed a more insidious act against her enemy, 
than is now attempted by the professed champion of civilized 
Europe against Ireland — a friend and ally — in the hour of 
her calamity and distress. At a moment when our country is 
filled with British troops — whilst the Habeas Corpus Act ilf 
suspended — whilst trials by courts-martial are carrying on in 
many parts of the kingdom — while the people are made to 
believe that they have no right to meet and deliberate, and 
whilst the j)eople are palsied by their fears, at the moment 
when we are distracted by internal dissensions — dissensions 
kept alive as the pretext of our present subjugation, and the 
instrument of our future thraldom ! ! ! Such is the time in 
which the Union is proposed.*”* 

• Undeterred by all this, the Catholics of Dublin assembled in 
the Royal Exchange Hall, on the 13th January, 1800, to 
petition against the Union; and Mr. O’Connell, who had taken 
the chief part in the preliminary arrangements, maintained it 
during the proceedings. Ere these had gone far, the measured 
tramp of soldiery was heard, and presently the red-coats ap- 
peared under the main portico, facing Parliament-street. The 
noise of their approach, and the sudden halt, with the clashing 
of the muskets as they were grounded on the flag-stones, struck 
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terror into iriany a timid heart, and causeu a sonsible diminution 
along the outskirts of the meeting; but the main body stood firm, 
while Mr. O’Connell, and a few of the principal gentlemen, 
advanced to meet the officer in command of the soldiers. This 
was the Major Sirr, whose name occurs so frequently in the 
dark records of the internal government of Ireland at that 
unhappy time. He inquired the objects, &c., of the assemblage, 
and evidently disappointed at the peace, and order, and readi- 
ness to submit to the law, which he found prevailing, reluctantly 
sulfered the meeting to proceed. « 

The first in our collection of Mr. O’ Connell’s speeches, is 
that delivered by him on the occasion of this meeting. It was 
his maiden speech; and the opinion he therein expressed, to the 
effect that the old penal laws, in their worst enormity, were pre- 
ferable to that concentration of penal enactments which practi- 
cally exists in the Union statute, is the opinion that he entertains 
to the present day : — 

CoirNSELLoii O’Connell rose, an<l in a short speech prefaced the 
resolutions. He said that the question of Union was confessedly one 
ot the first irnpoi'tance and magnitude. Sunk, indeed, in more than 
criminal apathy, must that Irishman be, who could feel indifference 
on the siibjcci. It was a measure, to the consideration of which we 
were called by every illumination of the understanding, and every 
feeling of the lieart. There was, therefore, no necessity to apologize 
lor the introducing the discussion of the (juestion amongst Irishmen. 
But before he brought forward any resolution, lie craved permission 
to make a foiw observations on the causes which produced tlie neces- 
sity of meeting as Catholics — as a scj)arate and distinct body. In 
doing so, he thought he would clearly show that they were justifiable 
in at length deviating from a resolution which they had heretofore 
formed. The enlightened mind of the Catholics had taught tliem the 
impolicy, the illiberality, and the injustice of separating themselves 
on any occasion from the rest of the peoi)le of Ireland. The Catholics 
had therefore resolved, and they had wisely resolved, never more to 
appear before the public as a distinct and separate body ; hut they 
did not — ^they could not then foresee the unfortunately existing cir- 
cumstances of this moment. They could not then foresee that they 
would be reduced to the necessity either of submitting to the dis- 
graceful imputation of approving of a measure as detestable to them, 
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as it was ruinous to their country ; or once again, and he trusted for 
the last time, of coming forward as a distinct body. 

There was no man present but was acquainted with the industry 
with which it was circulated, that the Catholics were favourable to 
the Union. In vain did multitudes of that body, in different capa- 
cities, express their disapprobation of the measure ; in vain did they 
concur with others of their fellow-subjects in expressing their abhor- 
rence of it — as freemen or freeholders — electors of counties or inha- 
bitants of cities — still the calumny was repeated ; it was printed in 
journal after journal ; it was published in pamphlet after pamphlet ; 
it was circulated with activity in private companies ; it was boldly 
and loudly proclaimed in public assemblies. How this clamour was 
raised, and how it was supported, was manifest — the motives of it 
were apparent. 

In vain had the Catholics (individually) endeavoured to resist the 
torrent. Their future efforts, as individuals, would bo equally vain 
and fruitless : they must then oppose it collectively. 

There was another reason why they should (rpme forward as a 
distinct class — a reason which he confessed had made the gi’catest 
impression ujwn his feelings. Not content with falsely asserting, that 
the Catholics favoured the extinction of Ireland, this their supposed 
inclination was attributed to the foulest motives — motives which 
were most repugnant to their judgments, and most abhorrent to their 
hearts. It was said that the Catholics were ready to sell their 
country for a price, or, what was still more depraved, to abandon it 
on account of the unfortunate animosities which the wretched temper 
of the times had produced. Can they remain silent under so horrible 
a calumny ! This calumny was flung on the whole body — ^it was 
incumbent on the whole body to come forward and contradict it ; 
yes, they will show every friend of Ireland, that the Catholics are 
incapable of selling their country ; they will loudly declare, that if 
their emancipation were offered for their consent to the measure — even 
were emancipation after the union a benefit — they would reject it 
with prompt indignation. (This sentiment met with approbation.) 
“Let us,” said he, “show to Ireland, that we have nothing in view 
but her good ; nothing in our hearts but the desire of mutual forgive- 
ness, mutual toleration, and mutual affection ; in fine, let every 
man who feels with me proclaim, that if the alternative were 
offered him of union, or the re-enactment of the penal code in all 
its pristine horrors, that he would prefer without hesitation the 
latter, as the lesser and more sufferable evil ; that he would rather 
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confide in the justice of his brethren, the Protestants of Ireland, 
who have already liberated him, than lay his country at the feet of 
foreigners.” (This sentiment was met with much and marked ap- 
probation.) With regard to the union, so much had been said — so 
much had been written on the subject, that it was impossible any 
man should not before now have formed an opinion of it. He would 
not trespass on their attention in repeating arguments which they 
had already heard, and topics which they had already considered ; 
but if there was any man present who could be so far mentally 
degraded, as to consent to the extinction of the liberty, the constitu- 
tion, and even the name of Ireland, he would call on him not to 
leave the direction and management of his commerce and property 
to strangers, over whom he could have no eontrol. 

He then concluded by moving the resolutions, which being 
seconded, passed unanimously, and the meeting broke up. 

* The following were the resolutions passed at the meeting. 
They were drawji up by Mr. O’Connell himself : — 


Royal Exchange, Dublin, January 13, 1800. 

“ At a numerous and respectable meeting of the Roman Catholics of the city 
of DubUn, convened pursuant to public notice, Ambrose Moore, Esq., in the 
chair — 

“ Resolved — ‘ That we arc of opinion that the proposed incorporate Union of 
the legislature of Great Britain and Ireland is, in fact, an extinction of the 
liberty of this country, which would be reduced to the abject condition of a 
province, surrendered to the mercy of the minister and legislature of another 
country, to be bound by their absolute will and taxed at their pleasure by laws, 
in the making of which this country would have no efficient participation 
whatsoever.’ 

‘ ‘ Resolved — ‘ That we are of opinion that the improvement of Ireland for 
the last twenty years, so rapid beyond example, is to be ascribed wholly to the 
independency of our legislature, so gloriously asserted in the year 1782, by 
virtue of our parliament co-operating with the generous recommendation of 
our most gracious and benevolent sovereign, and backed by the spirit of our 
people, and so solemnly ratified by both kingdoms as the only true and 
permanent foundation of Irish prosperity and British connection.' 

“ Resolved — ‘That we are of opinion, that if that independency should ever 
be surrendered, we must as rapidly relapse into our former depression and 
misery ; and that Ireland must inevitably lose, with her liberty, all that she 
lias acquired in wealth, and industry, and civilization.’ 

“ Resolved — ‘ That we are firmly convinced, that the supposed advantages of 
such a surrender are unreal and delusive, and can never arise in fact ; and that 
even if they should arise, they would be only tlie bounty of the master to the 
slave, held by his courtesy, and resumable at his pleasure.’ 

“ Resolved — ‘ That — ^liaving heretofore determined not to come forward any 
more in the distinct character of Catholics, but to consider our claims and our 

cause not as those of a sect, but as involved in the general fate of our country 

wc now think it right, notwithstanding such determination, to publish the pre- 
sent resolutions, in order to undeceive our fellow-subjects who may have been 
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led to believe, by a false representation, that we are capable of giving any con- 
currence whatsoever to so foul and fatal a project; to assure them we are 
incapable of sacrificing our common country to either pique or pretension ; and 
that we are of opinion, that this deadly attack upon the nation is the great call 
of nature, of country, and posterity upon Irishmen of all descriptions and per- 
suasions, to every constitutional and legal resistance?; and that we sacredly 
pledge ourselves to persevere in obedience to that call as long as we have life.* < 

“ Signed, by order, 

“James Ryan, Sec.” 


It was at somewhat of an earlier period of the Union-discus- 
sion that Mr. O’Connell was one of a supper-party, at a tavern 
in Dawson-strect, where a member of parliament, reproached 
another member present with having voted for the Union, when 
he, a much poorer man, had resisted the minister’s solicitations. 
He appealed to the youmj gentleman present^^ wdicther it was 
not an unworthy act. That ‘‘ young gentleman’s” o])iriion was 
declared very soon afterwards, however modesty and courtesy 
may have then restrained his tongue, and fortyrfive years since 
have shown it not an opinion lightly taken up. » 
i Yielding to the obvious necessity in a sketch, such as this can 
alone be, of Mr. O’ Connell’s life, we pass the eventful period of 
'98 — 1800, without going into more details, although necessarily 
leaving much of deep interest untouched. It is Mr. O’ Connell’s 
intention to write his own life, if he can find leisure; and, in the 
event of his being able so to do, the more the omissions in the 
present sketch, with regard to details of interest, the better for 
the public. > 

^ The calamitous occurrences of 1803, found Mr. O’Connell 
a barrister, already in good practice for so young a lawyer. He 
was again summoned to bear his part in the general arming 
which took place on the breaking out of the short, but most 
disastrous insurrection of that year, and served in “ the lawyers’ 
infantry such being the description of arm which the bar "then 
chose. On two or three occasions, while out on duty, he 
incurred much risk himself, in preventing some of the many acts 
of wanton cruelty which the exasperated citizen-soldiery were 
only too ready to commit. A member of the attorneys’ corps 
(a cavahy corps) sought to cut down an unoffending man, who, 
frightened and defenceless, was seeking only to get out of the 
way of the armed men, in whose presence he had suddenly found 
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himself; Mr. O’Connell received on the barrel of his musket the 
sword-cut intended for the poor wretch, and the weapon was 
deeply indented with the force of the blow. For a moment, it 
appeared likely tlftit the disappointed and enraged attorney 
would have turned his fury on Mr. O’Connell himself, but 
Mr. Wagget, afterwards recorder of Cork, who was Mr. 
O’Conneirs sergeant, coming up just then, and briefly gathering 
the particulars of the matter, took Mr. O’ Connell’s part eflec- 
tively, by charging the horseman with his levelled halbert, before 
which he was glad to flee, amid a shower of violent reproaches 
from his assailant. > 

y On another occasion, when posted as sentry near one of the 
canal bridges, he was ordered by an officer to fire upon some 
unarineft country people, who chanced to pass at the other side 
of the canal, at a prohibited hour of the night, and he utterly 
refused. A third time he was in peril, when, being with a party 
who had orders to search a hotel in James’ s-street, for suspected 
parties who were thought to have arrived there by the canal 
boat, he had singly to oppose the wanton and licentious violence 
of his comrades, who sought to drag an inoffensive stranger and 
his wife from their beds. < 

^His experience in these sad times has left an indelible impres- 
sion upon him of the danger of entrusting civilians with arms ; 
the tendency, in his own words, that a man has, when he has 
arms in his hands, to be a ruffian,” being uncontrolled by that 
custom of bearing them under strict restraints and practices of 
long discipline, which makes the soldier patient and forbearing. 
The “ lawyers’ infantry” were, of course, composed of gentle- 
men. The education for the arduous profession of the bar should, 
one would have thought, have tended to refine the mind, and 
teach restraint over the brute impulses; and yet, among 
some, there was a spirit of licence and outrage prevailing, 
that the most reckless and disordered soldiery could scarcely 
equal. > 

• Stricken down to the earth, as Irish public spirit might 
well have been, after the distractions and disasters of 1803, 
following so close as they did on the monster catas- 
trophe of 1800, we yet find the Catholic body so active 
in 1804, as to have incurred the hostility of the government. 
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In submission to their proclamation, the Catholic Board was dis- 
solved ; but only to arise under another name, as the “ Catholic 
Committee.” # 

• In the succeeding year it was determined to test, once more, 
the sincerity of Pitt, who, since his return to office, had shown 
no disposition to risk losing his place again, as he lost it in 
1801, by attempting to redeem his Union-promises to the 
Catholics, Lords Fingall, Shrewsbury, Kenraare, Southwell, 
and Trimleston, with Sir Edward Bellew and Messrs. Scully 
and Ryan, were deputed to wait on him, with three alternatives, 
viz. ; — 

1st. That he should present the petition they bore, and 
introduce a measure of Emancipation. 

2nd. That he should present the petition, and pass a resolution 
in favour of it. And, 

3rd. That he should simply present, and move it to lie on the 
table. 

Even the last small favour he refused, because of the 
“ obstacles,” as he said, in a certain quarter.” 

These words referred, of course, to the king, George III., 
a man whose natural narrow-mindedness and badness of heart, 
had now got the intensity of that madness, which, a few years 
later, openly declared itself. • 

^ Notwithstanding this discouragement, the petition was pre- 
sented. Lord Grenville had the charge of it in the upper 
house, where his motion for taking it into consideration was 
rejected by 178 to 4!) ; and the celebrated Fox introduced it in 
the lower, where the result was similarly unfavourable ; 336 
voting against him, and but 1 24 on his side. 

• The accession of the Whigs to power, on the death of Pitt, in 
January, 1806, gave new hopes to the Catholics. But with 
those hopes there arose a controversy amongst them. The 
‘‘ wait-a-while” policy, to which, on the coming in of the same 
party in 1831, we were so angrily exhorted, had its advocates 
in 1806, as in the latter period. It was said, Do not embarass 
the Whigs — they are our friends — give them time — only let them 
alone, and you shall see what great things they will do.” John 
Keogh, of Mount Jerome, the old leader of the Irish Catholics, 
assisted the counsellors of this policy on different grounds. He 
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argued that the Catholic body would lower themselves were 
they to be constantly petitioning. That after the manner in 
which the parliament had treated them in the year just gone, it 
would not be becorafing for them so soon again to present them- 
selves as humble petitioners. That they should wait in what 
he styled “ dignified silence,” till they should see whether, under 
the change of government, there would be a change of parlia- 
mentary policy, and how their Whig friends would set about 
reducing to practice their old professions of good will. • 

. Mr. O’Connell, however, could not see, either then or at the 
subsequent period alluded to, the validity of any of the arguments 
for delay. Quiesence, in his opinion, would but relieve their inve- 
terate foes, in parliament, of the annoyances which they complained 
of from agitation ; and would tend still further to dishearten the 
popular mind in Ireland, and dangerously diminish what little 
there remained of hope for redress of grievances by constitutional 
means. He, therefore, however reluctantly, had to array himself 
in opposition to Mr. Keogh ; and at a meeting in the Assembly 
Rooms, William-street, (the present place of meeting of the 
Dublin Corporation,) he succeeded, a good deal aided by Mr. 
Keogh’s accidental absence during a great part of the discussion, 
in carrying his own views. Mr. Keogh returned to the rooms 
just as the meeting was dividing on Mr. O’Connell’s motion for 
petitioning, and was much annoyed to find himself beaten by 
134 to 110. 

• The first regularly reported debate of the Catholic body is to 
be found in the Dublin newspapers of January, 1808. They 
met at what was then, and long after, called, the “ Exhibition 
House,” in William-street — subsequently, and at present, the 
Corporation House of Assembly — on Tuesday, the 19th of 
January, for, as their announcement said, the purpose of sub- 
mitting certain resolutions, as well as to consider the propriety 
of presenting a petition to the Imperial Parliament, praying the 
removal of the disabilities under which the body had so long 
and so patiently laboured.” » 

^ The Earl of Fingall was in the chair, and the proceedings 
were opened by Count Dalton, who, after alluding to the acci- 
dental absence of Lord Gormanstown, moved a resolution, 
expressing anxiety to petition Parliament for a Repeal of the 
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Penal Laws, and declaring that to be the ‘‘critical juncture 
when such a petition ought, without delay, to be transmitted.” 

John Byrne, Esq., of Mullinahack, seconded the motion, and 
deprecated divisions amongst the Catholics. 

Mathew O’ Conor, Esq., of Mount Druid, (the recently 
deceased author of the “ Military History of Ireland,”) opposed 
it. The following was the substance of his strange argument ; • 

“ Although iny mind is forcibly impressed with the 

propriety and even necessity of petitioning, yet, my lord, there are 
some gentlemen for whose opinions I entertain the liighest respect, 
and on whose judgment I have the utmost reliance, who seem to think 
that this measure will only expose us to the mockery and insult of 
men in power ; to derision, rejection, and defeat ; that we have 
already done everything to impress on the legislature and the people 
of Great Britain, the justice, the policy, and expediency of our 
Emancipation : and that we should leave our cause in the liands of 
Providence, until a Grattan, or a Ponsonby, or some other great 
luminary shall dispel the clouds that now darken his Majesty’s 
councils ; and in the redeeming spirit of the constitution, rescue us 
from our slavery and degradation. I submit il, my lord, tliat the 
opinions of the gcmtlemen to whom I allude, who have great expe- 
rience in our affairs, should ijiduce us to ])ause and deliberate ; 
besides, 1 have it from the most unquestionable authority, that some 
of our best patriots — some of the greatest statesmen in the cmj)ire — 
men who have the cause of the Catholics at lu^art as much as any 
Catholic who hears me, are most decidedly convinced tliat your pre- 
ferring your petition at this moment will be injurious to our interests 
and will only tend to distract the councils of the empire. Amidst 
these conflicting opinions, let me conjure you to pause before you 
precipitate a measure of such importance.” 

V Mr. O’ Conor wont on to complain of the hasty manner, 
according to him, in which the meeting had been summoned. 
He further objected to the particular resolution then before 
them ; that it spoke of the necessity of repeal of Catholic disa- 
bilities, and left out mention of those affecting dissenters, and 
ended with a protest against a portion of the proposed petition, 
which traced the origin of the Catholic restrictions to the reign 
of William III ; who, he declared, “ cherished and 'protected 
the Irish Catholic T He moved an amendment to adjourn. 
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Mr. Clinch seconded the amendment, in a speech similar in 
its topics and tendency. 

The following is the report of Mr. O’Conneirs speech on this 
occasion. We extfact it from The Dublin Evening Post of 
Saturday, January 23, 1808 : — 

. “ Mr. O’Coimell said lie had not intended to address the meeting. 
His anxiety for the Catholic cause alone brought him forward. lie 
entertained no aiiprehension about Catholic Kmancipation, but such 
as might arise from the conduct of the Catholics themselves. lie 
could not avoid a.sking whether the public time was to be wasted by 
childish and jiuerile objections — objections that could only manilest a 
spirit of division, a feeling of party, and a miserable ambition of 
Icadershi}). Witli every faculty of his mind awake to the deplorabh^ 
conse(iuences of division, lie should not cease to exert all the energy 
of his soul to stimulate their minds to unanimity. When an adjourn- 
ment was protiosed, he expected to hear it supported by some kind of 
argument ; had any existed, it would certainly have been put forward 
by the eloquent gentlemen who had already spoken ; that they had 
not condescended to reason was to him decisive proof that no plausible 
reason existed. No man was more ready to abandon his ojiinion to 
argument, but he could not agree to a measure fraught with mis- 
chievous consequences, merely because one gentleman made a motion, 
and another was pleased to second it. lie would entreat of gentle- 
men to“take a (cautious view of the precijiice which opened to them, 
should they sulier their good sense to be led away by any motives, to 
the adoption of the sentiments excited industriously ; but for no good 
purpose ex(dted by those who would divide the Catholic body- 
C'ommon sense alone ought to be a sufficient protection against the 
insidious attempt. lie begged to remind gentlemen of what had 
taken place at the last meeting. The generous feelings of Catholics 
had gained precedence of their interests, and they had given up the 
presenting of their petition, in the last session of Parliament, to their 
gratitude towards their political advocates. There was another 
reason for that saerifice : a stupid and atrocious spirit of bigotry had 
been fomented in England, even by ministerial authority ; and the 
Catholics had generously withdrawn from the struggle, that they 
might deprive British intolerance of even the shadow of an excuse. 
He recollected with pleasure the splendid exertions of the ancient 
advocate of the Catholic cause, (John Keogh,) upon that occasion. 
He it was that had urged the topics just alluded to, with irresistible 
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force ; and had not an illness, now deeply to be deplored, presented 
his attendance this day, division in the Catholic body could not be 
feared. Plis powers of reasoning would have frightened away the 
captious objections taken to the resolution, and the Catholics of Ire- 
land would have again to thank their old and useful servant for the 
preservation of their lionour, and the support of their interests. Mr. 
O’Connell called the attention of the meeting to the resolution which 
had unanimously passed at- the last meeting ; and by whieli the care 
of the Catholic petition was entrusted to the noble earl in the chair. 
It was committed to his sole management. Neither jealousy could 
suggest, nor folly express an objection to the resolution which had so 
committed it. It was unnecessary for him, and indeed he had not the 
powers to put, in their proper point of view, the qualities that 
called for and justified that confidence ; and the presence of the noble 
lord restrained the effusions of public gratitude for his services, but 
the impression was the more deeply felt for being cherished only in 
the silence of the heart. — [Mr. O’Connell was here interrupted by 
loud and repeated acclamations:] — Well, to Lord^Fingall you com- 
mitted the sole management of your petition ; he accepted the ofiice ; 
he was authorized to act for himself ; and it is attempted to be insi- 
nuated to this meeting that he has not acted consistently ; because, 
when he might have acted upon his own suggestions alone, he 
anxiously and industriously sought for the advice and assistance of 
every individual who had heretofore taken part in the Catholic ques- 
tion. This, under the resolution of the last meeting, was an unneces- 
sary condescension ; but assuredly it was the more amiable and the 
less liable to objection. Yet what was the ground the supporters of 
an adjournment went upon ? It amounted to this ; that Lord Fingall 
had done, with advice and deliberation, that which he might have 
done instantly and alone. Was the calling of the present meeting 
less the act of Lord Fingall, because the opinions and judgments of 
so many whom he had consulted concurred with him in its propriety ? 
To such absurdity were his opponents driven, that they must support 
the afiirmative of the proposition. But it was said that there had 
been no notice given of the present meeting. It was strange to hear 
this objection urged by gentlemen whose presence seemed to admit 
that the notice was sufiicient. However, what was the fact ? Had 
not that meeting been announced in all the Dublin papers more than 
ten days previously? It could not be denied that it had been so 
announced ; still a pretext was left, and they had been gravely told 
that it was true the announcement of the meeting had been published. 
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but that it was published in form of a paragraph, and not of an 
advertisement. Here then it stood admitted that it was not for sub- 
stance, but mere matter of form, that the Catholic body was to be 
divided. One would* imagine that division was a good thing, when 
so flimsy a pretext was resorted to, to produce it. He trusted that 
the gentlemen themselves would abandon their opposition, when they 
saw the question put in this, its proper light. The Catholics of every 
part of Ireland had been consulted : their ^sentiments as to the pro- 
priety of petitioning had been required by letter. Numerous answers 
had been received from the most respectable persons in all the 
counties, who all concurred in this one opinion, that the petition 
should be forwarded without the smallest delay. In some parts the 
Catholics had already gone further — meetings had been held in the 
cities of Cork and Waterford, and resolutions to that effect entered 
into ; nay, the petition had not only the good wishes of our liberal 
and enlightened Protestant brethren of Ireland, but some of them had 
expressed their sentiments by a public resolution ; he alluded to that 
of the nobility and gentry of the county of Tipperary. Their con- 
duct, patriotic as it was amiable, useful as well as benevolent, was 
the theme of general admiration. He regretted that he could not 
speak of it in tenns according with the gratitude of his heart. It 
reminded him, however, of that affectionate attention and care for 
the rights of Irishmen, warmed, though not created, by the benevo- 
lent recommendation of our beloved sovereign, which has induced the 
Irish Protestants of the present generation to break the fetters of the 
Catholic, and totally to emancipate the Presbyterian — a wise and 
magnanimous policy, which would have long since restored the 
Catholic to complete freedom, had their cause and their country been 
left in the hands of Irish Protestants (loud and repeated applause.) 
Under those circumstances, nothing but disunion among themselves 
could ever retard the Catholic cause. Division, while it rendered 
them the object of disgust to their friends, would make them the 
scorn and ridicule of their enemies. He was ready to admit that the 
present administration were personal enemies of the Catholic cause ; 
yet if the Catholics continue loyal, firm, and undivided, they had 
little to fear from the barren petulance of the ex-advocate, Perceval, 

or the frothy declamations of the poetaster, Canning they might 

meet with equal contempt the upstart pride of the Jenkinsons, and 
with more than contempt the pompous inanity of that Lord Castle- 
reagh, who might well be pennitted to hate the country that gave 
him birth, to her own annihilation. He was also free to confess that 
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he knew of no statute passed since the Union, which had for its 
object to increase the trade, or advance the liberties of Ireland ; but 
he thought it impossible, if the Catholics persevered, with undivided 
eflbrts, in their loyal and dutiful i)ursuit ol‘ Emancipation, that any 
administration could be found sulliciently daring in guilt to stand 
between them and the throne of their lather and sovereign ; and most 
calumniously and fiilsely use his name to raise obstacles in the way 
of good subjects seeking to become free citizens. lie did, therefore, 
conjure the gentlemen to give up their o])position ; he resi)eeted their 
talents, and however convinced of their mistake, could not doubt the 
purity of their motives. They must see that their arguments against 
the resolution were conllned to the ridiculous opposition, in fact, 
against the noble lord, for his having condescended to ask advice 
before ho acted ; and to the equally frivolous dilhculty objected to 
the form of the notice for calling th(5 meeting. Was it possible that 
rational beings should govern their conduct by such arguments in the 
serious ])ursiiit of freedom ? They were sons, and Jiiight dearly love 
the parents \vho gave them birth — let them recollect that it was for 
their rights that Ihe petition was framed : they were brothers, and 
should, if they felt the endeai’ing impulses of fraternal alTcction, sac.ri- 
hce party, and of c.ourse mere forms and ceremonies, in a struggle lor 
obtaining the rights of their brethren : they were ])arents, and all the 
sweet charities of life, combined in favour of the childivn who looked 
up to them for protection. It was the liberties of those children the 
present petition sought — would they j)ostpone for an hour that sacred 
blessing? (k)uld they, from any motive, thwart the progress of those 
wdio sought it ? He knew that w^as impossible — and he hoped, there- 
fore, there would be no division.” 

• The result of the debate was a withdrawal of the amendment, 
and the unanimous carrying of the resolution to petition. 

Although mucli of very intimate interest to the Catholic body 
occurred both at home and abroad, and their agitation was con- 
stantly kept up under one form or another, during the remainder 
of the year 1808, and the course of 1809, there was nothing (the 
Veto question excepted, to which, however, there will be a future 
occasion for full reference) that need delay us, in this sketch 
of Mr. O’Coniieirs life, from coining to the year 1810, when 
the second national occasion occurred, (the first having been 
that we have recorded, at the Union), for his being brought 
forward as the mouthpiece of the bulk of the Irish Catholics. , 
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^Before proceeding, however, to notice the occasion alluded 
to, it is not out of place to glance at his private history. 

In his answer to Lord Shrewsbury’s attack upon him, in the 
year 1842, there is* from his own pen, a brief, but striking 
pictyre of the every-day current of his life. The period referred 
to includes, indeed, many years later than those included in the 
space we propose to hurry over, viz., from 1806 to 1810, 
but the description applies strictly in its details. The reader 
will find the following passage at page 19 of the pamphlet pub- 
lished by Machen, D’Olier-street, in 1842. 

In answer to a taunt at his receiving the O’Connell rent, he 
says : — 

*^“I will not consent that my claim to ‘ the rent* should be misun- 
derstood. That claim may be rejected, but it is understood in 
Ireland. 

My claim is this: — For more than twenty years before Emanci- 
pation, the burthen of the cause was thrown upon me. I had to 
arrange the meOlings — to prepare the resolutions — ^to furnish replies 
to the correspondence — to examine the case of each person complain- 
ing of practical grievances — to rouse the torpid — to animate the luke- 
warm — to control the violent and the inflammatory — to avoid the 
shoals and breakers of the law — to guard against multiplied treachery 
— and at all times to oppose, at every peril, the powerful and multi- 
tudinous enemies of the cause. 

“ To descend to particulars. At a period when my minutes 
counted by the guinea — when ray emoluments were limited only by 
the extent of my physical and waking powers — ^when my meals were 
shortened to the narrowest space, and my sleep restricted to tho 
earliest hours before dawn ; at that period, and for more than twenty 
years, there was no day that I did not devote from one to two hours, 
often much more, to the working out of the Catholic cause ; and that 
without receiving, or allowing the offer of any remuneration, even for 
the personal expenditure incurred in the agitation of the cause itself. 
For four years I bore the entire expenses of Catholic agitation, with- 
out receiving the contributions of others to a greater amount than 
seventy-four pounds in the whole. Who shall repay me for the years 
of my buoyant youth and cheerful manhood ? Who shall repay me 
for the lost opportunities of acquiring professional celebrity; or for 
the wealth which such distinction would ensure ?” 

D 
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In one of Jihose entertaining sketches of the Irish bar which, 
some two or three and twenty years ago, Mr. Shiel and Mr. 
William Henry Curran, at present a Commissioner of the 
Insolvent Court, supplied, to a Lond6n periodical, Mr. 
O’ Connell’s manner of life, in the times referred to by hir^self 
in the foregoing extract, is, if we may use the word, outlined 
with considerable vigour and effect. The silent and absorbed 
vigil for hours before the dawn ; the dimly-lighted study ; the 
sign of our salvation hanging pictured against the wall ; the 
motionless form beneath it, with head bent over the voluminous 
law-papers scattered in profuse disorder around ; the same 
hermit-like figure, a few hours later, transformed into the 
bustling barrister, keeping contending attorneys at a run, to 
match his mountaineer rate of going, as he hurried to the 
courts. The third transformation late in the afternoon, when 
the man of legal points, and formal precedents, and abstruse 
arguments, would be found the merry, fearless, follicldng agitator, 
declaiming in a popular meeting, and now Braying . on the 
laughing faculties, and anon on the deepest and most powerful 
feelings and passions of his auditory, with a master hand ; 
as he assailed, with ridicule, the petty despots of the day, or 
depicted, with terrible vividness, the wrongs, the miseries, the 
oppressions of Ireland and her people. Such were the 
leading features of Mr. Shiel’s sketch ; and they were true to 
nature. ^ 

There were matters that Mr. Shiel did not attempt to 
depict — the inner details of his life — the friendships, of which 
he was the centre and the soul — the unspeakable domestic 
aficctions that gathered around his hearth, and which, with 
one most mournful exception, are yet to be found there 
thronging, y 

The interval of time which has now elapsed, since the death 
of one who made the happiness of his existence as she did that of 
her family, has not sufficiently softened the deep grief of her loss, 
to render practicable any attempt to describe that happiness. 
The union was one, indeed, of love. Mary, the daughter of Dr. 
O’Connell, of Tralee (a distant relative of his own, a man of 
high talent and character in his profession), small as her fortune 
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was, became the choice of his heart, at a time when his uncle, 
who had been the guardian of his youth and on whom his best 
hopes depended, was urgent with him to address himself to either 
of two well-dowerecf young ladies on whom the old gentleman 
had fixed his eye.. This circumstance required secrecy to be 
for a while observed, till time should be given for anger to cool 
down; and, accordingly, Mr, O’ Connell’s marriage took place 
privately, on the 23rd of the month of June, 1802. The mar- 
riage was celebrated, in Dame-street, at the lo4gings of Miss 
O’ Connell’s brother-in-law, Mr. James Connor, who, with his 
wife, her sister, was present, as was also Mr. James O’Connell, 
now of Lakeview, near Killarney, Mr. O’Connell’s brother. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Mr. Finn, then and 
still parish priest of Irishtown. • 

• 4 Discovery followed ere very long, as usually happens in those 
cases ; and his uncle’s anger was for a time vehement. When, 
liovvever, he did allow the young couple to visit him, and came 
to know and appreciate the qualities of his niece, his sentiments 
became utterly changed, at least in so far as she was concerned ; 
and as much as his nature, which was not of the softest, would 
allow, he received her into his affections. Mr. O’Connell, of 
course, shared in this change of feeling ; but it did not extend 
so far as quite to do away with the alterations, unfavourable to 
him, which the old gentleman had, on first hearing of the mar- 
riage, made in his will. 

• Whatever Mr. O Connell lost in this respect, he far more 
than gained in that happiness of his life, which we cannot dwell 
on now without opening a fresh, a sad, and cruel wound. We 

can say no more than that doubting, she confirmed him 

desponding, she cheered him on — drooping, she sustained him 
her pure spirit may have often trembled, indeed, as she 
beheld him exposed to a thousand assaults, and aflronting a 
thousand dangers ; but she quailed not, she called him not back. 
She rejoiced not more in his victories over them, than she would 
have heartily and devotedly shared with and soothed him in the 
sufferings, in the ruin, that might have come upon him had he 
failed and been overthrown. * 

• In their own empire— the sweet domestic circle— women, too, 
can serve their country : and well, and faithfully, and most 
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powerfully, in many emergencies, did she, of whom we speak, use 
all a devoted and a tenderly-beloved wife and mother’s influence 
for poor Ireland! One trait of mutual affection maybe recorded. 
In absence, they wrote letters to each otlier every day. Most 
of these letters are preserved. 

• The year 1810 witnessed the first revival of Irish national 
spirit, after the crushing blow of the Union — the first uncertain 
efforts amid the mass of ruin in which they had fallen, to look 
out and seek to uprear again the shattered pillars of her 
constitution. 

• The Catholic body were, as they had been for the preceding 
years, busy about their own claims ; but they were about to be 
given an opportunity, where they least expected it, for coming 
out again as nationalists, not as a class. In looking over the 
newspapers of the time for that event, we have lit upon the 
following brief note, not very important in itself, but inserted 
here as one of the indications of the steady-going agitation even 
then in progress. It occurs in the Freeman* s Journal of Friday, 
February 23, 1810, and is as follows 

*< TO THE EDITOR OF THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL. 

‘‘ Sir — I am directed by the Catholic Committee to inform you, that tlie 
statement contained in a morning paper of tliis day, respecting their proceed- 
ings, is extremely inaccurate and erroneous in many important particulars ; 
more especially as far as relates to the Veto. That question wan not fixed for 
discussion, nor was there any determination whatsoever on the subject. 

“ I am also directed to request that you will publish this letter, as the 
committee consider that such statement, if uncontradieted, may be productive 
of mischief. 

“ I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ Daniel O’Connell, Acting Sec. 

“ Crow-street, February 22, 1810.” 


• As we have said, the Catholics were about being summoned 
forth as nationalists. The flame of liberty awoke where least it 
was expected — namely, in the Dublin corporation. Messrs. 


* We have, unfortunately, been unable to find, in time for insertion here, a 
speech of Mr. O’Connell’s, in the year 1835, which touched upon his married 
happiness ; and was so admired for its pathos and power, as to have been copied 
into nearly all the English and Scotch papers. It will, however, be found at 
the end of the volume. 
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Hutton, Willis, Paterson, and other respectable citizens, there 
resolved, that at least an attempt should be made, whatever 
might be the result, to stay the downward progress of the 
country since the Ufiion; and obtain for her the restoration of 
her parliament to revive and protect her. They had made a 
previous attempt in the year 1808, but without much result, 
owing mainly to the distractions of the popular mind in that 
year, from the first agitation of the veto. Still the following, 
which we copy from the Dublin Evening Post of March 26, 1808, 
will show that there was some movement, even then, towards the 
great question of the present day 

‘‘RfirEAn OE THE Union. — The corporation of skinners and 
glovers have the honour of being the first to come forward to express 
their sentiments on the policy arid necessity which exists for a Repeal 
of the Act of Union. These worthy and spirited citizens met yester- 
day, when they Entered into resolutions, which will be found in 
another column. Other corporations are preparing to follow up with 
spirit the example of the skinners and glovers. They will not be 
deterred by the assertion that the effort is useless. They recollect, 
that although it was proposed in the Irish House of Commons, that 
the petition from Belfast, for the Repeal of Poyning’s law, should be 
burned by the hangman, in College-green ; yet, in less than seven 
years after, the law was repealed : they will also recollect that Lucas 
was exiled for supporting those principles, whicli afterwards procured 
Grattan the thanks of his country, and a vote of fifty thousand 
pounds.” 


In 1810, however, these patriotic citizens awoke a better, a 
national response. The freemen and freeholders of Dublin, of 
all classes, combined to give it ; and the Catholics were not 
among the least forward. The FreemarCs Journal then, as now, 
ably sustained and laboured to increase the national sentiment. 
The Dublin Evening Post, too, acted a noble part ; one which 
It is quite competent, and we trust will soon be found willing, to 
imitate in the present day. • ^ 

Although we are not writing a history of the time, we cannot 
refrain from prefacing Mr. O’Connell’s speech at the meeting 
u citizens of Dublin for Repeal, in 1810, with some ex- 
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tracts from the journals of the time, chiefly from the 
Freeman^ showing the spirit that then was alive among all 
parties. ^ 

* We proceed, therefore, to give a brief report of a meeting 
of the Dublin corporation, early in May, extracted from 
the Freeman* s Journal of May 12, 1810 — a short statement 
of the steps adopted by them to procure a general meeting of 
citizens, extracted from the Freeman of the 25th July. The 
requisition for that meeting, as published in the same paper, 
September 11, and a report of the meeting itself with all its 
interesting circumstances, from the newspapers of the 19th and 
22nd September, the latter having the best report of Mr. 
O’Connell’s speech on that most interesting occasion. 

COMMON COUITCIL DUBLIN. 

FRIDAY, MAY 4 , 1810 . 

“ Mr. Willis said he rose under much difficulty, from the insidious 
and malignant attacks on his character which the house had just 
listened to. He hoped it would not prejudice them against the 
motion he would now submit to them on the measure of the Union — 
a motion so interesting to every Irishman, that it stood in need of 
little apology. He had no doubt but Dr. Whitelaw’s pamphlet would 
be again introduced, to show the prosperity of this city, but he would 
oppose to that the general and overwhelming bankruptcy with which 
this unfortunate country was inundated. He asked why Westmore- 
land-strcet, Grafton-street, and every other trading part of this city, 
exhibited such distress ? — why so many houses and shops were shut? 
It is because the men of property, the fashion of the country, were 
inveigled away by this measure to spend their property in another 
land. He considered a union of the government absolutely necessary 
to support our glorious constitution, and the connection between the 
sist(U' islands, to render the executive strong and powerful, to enable 
it to bring into action the whole strength of the empire: but a union 
of legislatures he considered in a very different point of view. A 
non-resident legislature, four-fifths of which knew little of this ill- 
fated country, but by misrepresentation, be they ever so well inclined 
to serve us, are liable to imposition, practised by interested or 
designing men. This had been the case in the coal act, the paving 
act, the insurrection act, and many others. He should, therefore, 
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without troubling them any further, move the following petition to 
the imperial parliament : — 


' “ ‘ To the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, in Parliament assembled, the 
Petition of the Corporation of the city of Dublin, 

“ ‘ Sheweth, 

** ‘ That your petitioners, warmly attached to our most gracious sovereign 
the king, and to our excellent constitution, have for many years observed that 
the law which unites Great Britain and Ireland, though in full operation ever 
since the act passed, has not increased their prosperity, comfort, or happiness. 
That, on the contrary, your petitioners have observed, that the views and 
intentions of your honourable house in passing that act have been frustrated, 
and that they, with the rest of their fellow- subjects in Ireland, have, in conse- 
quence of tliat arrangement, suffered extremely in their manufactures, trade, 
and commercial concerns. Experience has proved the fallacy of the hopes held 
out hy the advocates of legislative union. We perceive no alteration in our 
manners, from the benefit of a more civilized intercourse — no influx of British 
capital or manufactures — no additional security to church or state, or to the 
connection between the sister islands; the discord of religious sects has not 
been extinguished ; it has had no tendency to increase the loyalty of the loyal, 
or to diminish the disaffection of the disaffected. The rigorous (i>erhap8 
necessary) acts of the sessions of 1807, to preserve the tranquillity of this 
kingdom, demonstrate that in tlie opinion of the imperial parliament itself, the 
union has not added to our security. 

“ ‘ When we come forward with this petition, and crave an impartial revision 
of the act of union, let no man say that wc do it to distress his majesty's 
councils in an arduous contest with a powerful and inveterate foe. Our conduct 
in this, as on all other occasions, is actuated by that zeal for the glory and 
honour of his majesty’s throne, and the prosperity of the empire, which always 
characterised this ancient and loyal corporation in the worst of times. Our 
conduct is grounded on a full conviction that the union is injurious to both 
countries — that it adds nothing to the sifiendour of the throne, or the prosj^e - 
rity of the empire. That, instead of securing, it endangers the connection, 
and that a repeal thereof would be one of the wisest and most beneficial 
measures tliat ever came before the imperial parliament. 

“ ‘ Wlien you erect in Ireland the stn,ndard of the British constitution, 
unstained and pure — when you give to Irishmen the invaluable blessings of 
that constitution, and a connection on liberal terms with the Mistress of the 
Ocean, then the loyal will be strengthened, the wavering will be confirmed, and 
tlie deluded will be reclaimed; all Irishmen will flock around it, and be ready 
to die in its defence. 

* Your petitioners, therefore, in behalf of themselves and their fellow- 
subjects in Ireland, most humbly but most efirnestly entreat your honourable 
house to take their lamentable situation into your serious consideration, and 
promote, as far as in your power lieth, an act to repeal the union act between 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ ‘ And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will pray. 


V He was seconded by Mr. Samuel Neville. 

Mr. M‘Kenzie said he was obliged.^ being instructed by his corpo- 
ration, to vote for a petition. He conceived his instructions did not 
go to support such a petition as the one now read ; the language was 
improper — it could not be otherwise, coming as it did. The usual 
way was to appoint a committee, which way he would support. 

“ Mr, King said he was also instructed to vote for the ineasuro ; he 
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thought it presumptuous in any man to introduce such a petition — he 
therefore would move for a committee. 

“ Mr. Kead read the instructions of his corporation, which he felt 
an honourable pride in obeying. He considered himself bound by 
those instructions to support any and every petition which had a 
tendency to point out the situation of the country, and lead in the 
most distant way to the repeal of that odious law. He wondered 
any Irishman could so far forget the honour of his country, as to 
advocate so abominable a measure. 

Mr. Giffard asserted that the country was never more prosperous 
than since the time of the union — that commerce and agriculture 
flourished — ^that credit was established upon a rock too firm tc be 
shaken — that the measure was not only salutary but indispensable — 
that it served the country, &c. 

‘‘Mr. Patterson — Mr. Sheriff, the gentleman who has now sat 
down, appears to me to forget his usual prudence: had he let this 
question go in silence to the chair, it would travel up to the board, 
and there die a natural death; instead of acting thus, he debates on 
the prosperity of the country, and the advantages the metropolis has 
obtained. Had he mentioned the union of Scotland as honestly paid 
for, he would be heard, and believed, with patience. Look, since 
1707 to this day — see now granted £50,000 for the canal to form the 
west communication to the east, and £10,000 for roads and bridges 
in the highlands. Now, sir, if he wishes to argue tlie blessings we 
have received by the union, I am ready to meet him on fair prin- 
ciples — from the Dean of Gloucester’s famous pamphlet to the 
Bishopric of St. David’s, and then travel to the See of Armagh. 
The Irish union was never paid for, except the price of the rotten 
boroughs that filled the pockets of a few individuals. I will not now 
detain this house but to remark, that if arguments be necessaiy, I 
hope to be able to satisfy this house and the honest citizens of 
Dublin, of the atrocity of a measure that has so lately hurled 
destruction on some of the most respectable mercantile firms in tlic 
kingdom. 

“ Mr. Giffard — Sir, I have no doubt but the gentleman will satisfy 
himself, and not the public ; but from the threats he holds out of the 
Dean of Gloucester, the Bishop of St. David’s, and then travelling 
to the See of Armagh, I will let the question go in silence to the 
chair. 

“ Mr. Patterson — Yes, sir, he does right to let the question pass in 
silence to the chair ; but I am certain of convincing him, with com- 
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pound interest, for his observations on this question ot union, should 
he attempt to j iistify the measure. 

“ Mr. Craven said he rose for the purpose of delivering his senti- 
ments on the question of union, and to give the petition his warm 
support, as lie conceived it spoke the language of truth, and was 
couched in a respectful and firm manner ; but if it was the sense of 
the house that it should go to a committee, he had no objection. Sir, 
when this measure was first broached, great promises, were made to 
the people of Ireland. The Catholic body, without whose consent 
the measure could never have been carried, were promised emancipa- 
tion— for tills promise they sacrificed their country — they were duped 
and disappointed — Dublin was to be made a free port — the tolls were 
to be taken oft' your canals — you were told that this country was to 
be aland flowing with milk and honey. Now, sir, the experience of 
ten yciars has shown you how all these fine promises have been 
fulfilled ; your country was sold by the most shameful traffic, and the 
people burdened with intolerable taxes, to compensate, bribe, and 
pay the very men who betrayed you. The gentleman who has just 
sat down, tells you he stood single-handed and alone to support that 
measure. I will certainly give him credit for consistency, when 
almost every honest, uribribed, unplaced, and unpensioned man in the 
kingdom petitioned against it except himself; and I have a right to 
make the exception, as we have seen him sacrifice his place, when he 
thought it interfered with a public duty. He did singly in this house 
support a measure that blotted Ireland as a kingdom from the map of 
Europe. He now tells you, that it was the happiest event ever 
Ireland was blessed with ; and that the inhabitants of this metropolis 
liad increased in wealth, and were making rapid fortunes in conse- 
quence of it. Sir, are the numerous bankruptcies, almost unparal- 
hded in this city, a proof of the blessing ? If an individual instance 
of the injury it has done Ireland was wanting, I could mention 
myself] and declare on my oath, as a member of the corporation^ 
that I havCy on an average of the number of years that have passed 
since that €V€7it took place, lost Jive hmidred pounds per annum. 
Sir, it is not my wish that the House of Commons, as they were 
before the union, should be restored ; it would in that case be only 
necessary for the minister to double your window-tax ; and the same 
men would sell you again, whenever the same temptation was held 
out to them. One great good has come from the union, I will allow: 
that is, that it has made a precedent, and laid the foundation of a 
reform in parliament, without disturbing or agitating the people, of 
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risking the loss of innocent lives. The one hundred members you 
now return to the imperial parliament, are almost all representatives 
of the counties, cities, and principal towns ; restore them to us, and 
if they are thought too few, double or treble them, but let them be 
returned by the same places; let them, with our house of lords, and 
our beloved king, legislate for Ireland in the capital of their kingdom, 
and not merge amongst five hundred foreigners, who know little about 
you, and care still less. Had a parliament so constructed in Dublin, 
your paving bill and many obnoxious measures could never have 
passed into a law ; nor would it have been in the power of an indi- 
vidual to have the banking bill thrown out, by which, from an 
honourable gentleman’s own statement, the city of Dublin annually 
loses £200,000. For these reasons I do most heartily concur in 
any measure that may lead to do away the evil under whicli we 
suffer. 

Mr. Willis moved for a committee, which was carried, 42 to 38 ; 
and then sent the resolution to the board for their concurrence, who 
adjourned without coming to any decision.” > 


REPEAL OF THE UNION. 

“Pursuant to the resolutions of the Common Council, entered into 
at the Quarter Assembly last Friday, the committee, then appointed, 
met yesterday at the Exhibition House, William-sti*eet, in order to 
forward such measures as may be considered most conducive to effect 
the repeal of that most obnoxious arrangement — a Legislative Union. 
Indeed, the results of that fatal measure have been so destructive 
as to convince the most obstinate, and awaken the most besotted. 
The general state of bankruptcy and decadence which predominate 
over this once flourishing metropolis, are the ablest comments on that 
pestiferous act which deprived Ireland at once of her independence 
and parliament. In adverting to that period, we know not most 
which to condemn — the measure itself, or the means by which it was 
so ungraciously accomplished. The Union was founded on the 
disunion of Irishmen ; and while we equally execrate and lament the 
unhappy catastrophe, let us also express a hope, that, admonished by 
our former fate, we will henceforth cling together with one heart and 
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one voice, as indispensably necessary to rescue the country from its 
present abyss. 

As this kingdom has been erased from the list of nations by its 
recent dissensions, so even yet it is not too late to rescue it by the 
Union of its inhabitants. Without the operation of this salutary 
principle, the same influence that once diffused its baleful operation, 
will again arise and exert itself to defeat the generous but ineffectual 
struggle of a deeply-injured people. A requisition to call an aggre- 
gate meeting has, in consequence, been resolved on. 

“ The following is a list of the committee for repealing the 
Union : — 


Aldermen. 

Commons. 

Exshaw, 

Messrs. Craven, 

Howtson, 

Hutton, 

Sir Wm. Worthington, 

Eaton, 

Keet>, 

Tudor, 

Hone, 

Ferrall, 

Archer, 

Stephens, 

CAsy, 

M‘KENNy, 

Bloxiiam, 

Neville, 

Alley. 

Harty, 

Hamilton, 

Dixon, 

Davis, 

Gonne, 

Minchin.” 


“ Dublin, August 8, 1810. 

We, the underpiffned late Quarter Session Grand Jurors of the city of 
Dublin, viewing the distressed and deplorable state of our manufacturers in 
every branch, and the city and nation in general, do feel ourselves called upon 
to point out what we conceive tlie only mode of radical relief from the general 
gloom and misery that pervade this unfortunate land, which is to request, and 
we (Ic) hereby request the high sherilfs to call a meeting, as soon as possible, of 
the freemen and freeholders of this city, to prepare an humble petition to his 
Majesty and the parliament, praying tor a Kepeal of the Act of Union, as we, 
in common with all our unbiassed countrymen, look upon that act, as the root 
and origin of all our misfortunes. 


Thomas Rochford, 
John Farrell, 
Ambrose Moore, 
Bever Buchanan, 


R. Marshall, 

L. Morgan, 

John Hamilton, 
Luke Sibthorpo, 


John Davis, 

John Keogh, 
Thomas MacBride, 
John Read. 


freemen and freeholders of the city of Dublin, do 
request Sir Edward Stanley and Sir James Biddall, knights, MKhXrifls of 
this city, to caU a meeting of the freemen and freeholder® at as earlv a day as 
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possible, to take into consideration the necessity that exists of presenting a 
petition to his Majesty and the imperial parliament, for a Repeal of the Act of 
Union. 


The Hon. Robert Moore, 

Peter Gorman, 

Thomas Willyn, 

Daniel Hutton, 

James Ross, 

Edward Sterne, 

Ambrose BoxwcU, 

Davis Tate, 

“John Pasley 

John Moore, 

Henry Willett, 

Robert Fyan, 

Joshua Paslcy, 

James Patterson, 

John Fyan, 

William Bardin, 

Robert Hunter, 

William Laine, 

Charles Bingham, 

Bernard Cummons, 

E. Berney, 

Samuel Neville, 

John Hunnon, 

Charles Cox, 

Joshua Kearney, 

Thomas Geoghan, 

William Stephens, 

Benjamin Eaton, 

Joseph Adrien, 

James Rooney,’ 

John Williams, 

Joseph Langstaff, 

Laughlin Maxwell, 

William Porter, 

Peter Campbell, 

William Rochford, 

Peter lloey, 

Edward Burnett, 

John Donovan, 

William Abbott, 

John Potts, 

Alex. Wilson, 

Tresham Gregg, 

J. D. Potts, 

George Irwin, 

Charles Lilly, 

Philip W. Harvey, 

Benjamin Stephens, 

Sami. Stephens, [Wellington] .lames Shaw, 

Charles Corly, 

Joshua Dirkett, 

James Brush, 

John Drummond, 

John T. Sinnot, 

Charles Thorpe, jim., 

Richard E. Mercier, 

Nicholas Kildahl, 

Jonas Paisley, 

James O’Badne, 

Robert Newell, jun.. 

Patrick Gibbons, 

G. Henry, 

Robert Harty, 

David Hinchy, 

Benjamin Pemberton, 

John Willis, 

Henry Sutton, 

Michael Kehoe, 

R. Manders, 

Mark McCormick, 

Michael Farrell, 

John Taylor, 

G. Connor, 

Thomas Dowling, 

Peter Brophy, 

'I'oby Molloy, 

Francis liumphrys, 

John Meyler, 

Edward Butler, jun., 

William Campbell, 

P. W. Conway, 

John Magee, 

John Preston, jun., 

Richard Cole, 

John Stevenson, 

Robert Brindley, 

William Farrell, 

William Molloy, 

RoblTt Beard, j 

Richard Spear, 

Charles Darlcy, 

Andrew Carr, 

R. Wilson, 

Jonah Barrington, 

William Poole, 

Jonathan Knaggs, 

M. H. Conolly, 

James Dowling, 

W. Wood, 

Ebenezer Geale, 

Robert Patterson, 

John O’Neil, 

James Thorp, 

Thomas Abbott, 

William Gilbert. 

Christopher llegney, 

Zachariah Foxall, 

John Fox, 

George Coyle, 

William Rushe, 

Henry Jones, 

Richard Connory, 

Thomas Conran, 

John Hawkins, 

John Busby, 

W. Petterson, 

Thomas Grubb, 

John Dixon, 

Thomas Clinch, 

Anthony Vaughan, 
Bartholomew Murphy, 

Edward Ferrall, 

Richard Millikin. 

‘ TO THE freemen AND FREEHOLDERS OF 

THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 


** Gentlemen — Fully impressed as I am with the right which the freemen 
and freeholders possess, of expressing their sentiments upon any public niea- 
sure, in a constitutional and moderate form ; and feeling a decided conviction 
of my legal competency to assemble them, I hereby, in compliance with the 
above requisition, appoint the 18th day of September instant, to meet at the 
Iloyal Exchange, for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of 
petitioning our gracious sovereign and the imperial parliament for a Repeal of 
the Act of Union. 

“ In fulfilling this my bounden duty, I feel it necessary to recommend the 
decorum and order which should characterise an assembly of the citizens of 
llublin, called together for a great public object, in which the interests of their 
country are so deeply concerned, they will conduct the discussion witli that 
temper and moderation becoming their cause, and worthy their character of free 
and loyal citizens. With this persuasion on my mind, I shall feel it unnecessary 
to assemble any guard whatever, but the beadles of tlie respective corporations. 

“(Signed) James Riddall. 

Stepben's-green, September 10, 1810. 

“ Gentlemen — Although extremely desirous to forward the wishes of any 
portion of ray fellow-citizens, yet it appears to me, upon mature consideration, 
that the proposed objects of the meeting, which you have required me to con- 
vene, are so unlikely to be obtained, and so obviously calculated, unnecessarily, 
to agitate the public mirfh, and to endanger the peace of the city, for which I 
am responsible, that I would consider it a violation of my duty to comiily with 
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the requisition. I am fortified in this determination, by the advice of the most 
eminent bankers, merchants, and magistrates, whom I have consulted, and 
whose opinions were totally unswayed by any party or political motive. 

“ 1 have the honour to be, gentlemen, yo\ir most obedient humble servant, 
“(Signed) Edwaed Stanley. 

“ To the Freemen and Freeholders of the County 
of the City of Dublin, who have signed 
a Requisition for an Aggregate Meeting 
relating to the Union.'* 


' At an Aggregate Meeting of the Freemen and Freeholders of the 
city of Dublin, convened pursuant to requisition, and held at the 
Royal Exchange, on Tuesday, the 18th September, 1810, Sir James 
Riddall, High Sheriff*, in the chair, it was — 

“ Ilesolved unanimously — * That a committee of nine gentlemen be appointed, 
for the puri)ose of preparing a petition to bis Majesty, and another to the two 
liouscs of iMirliament, praying a Repeal of the Act of Union.’ 

“ The committee having been appointed, and the petitions read — 

“ Resolved unanimously— ‘ That the petition to the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, praying a Repeal of the Union Law, be adopted as the petition of the 
freemen and freeholders of the county of the city of Dublin.’ 

“Resolved unanimously—* That the petition to both houses of parliament, 
praying for the said Repeal, be adopted as the petition of the assembly.’ 

“ Resolved — ‘ That a permanent committee of twenty-one i)crsons, freemen 
and freeholders of the city of Dublin, he appointed, and hereby entrusted, not 
only with the care of liaving ilic petition presented to his Majesty and to Par- 
liament, hut with the duty of co-operating with all such other persons as shall 
seek, by legal and constitutional means, the Repeal of the Act of Union.’ 

“ Resolved unanimously—* That our excellent and amiable viceroy, his Grace 
the Duke of Riclimond, has, by the uniform conciliation and wisdom of his 
conduct, merited the gratitude and thanks of the Irish nation. As a patron of 
public institutions — as a friend to Irish manufactures — as an upright chief 
governor, combining at once suavity of demeanour with constitutional modera- 
tion, his Grace's ministry will be long remembered with afi'ection and esteem 
by every loyal Irishman.’ 

“Resolved unanimouslyy-* That we, the citizens of Dublin, in aggregate 
meeting, legally assembled, fully impressed with a sense of his Grace’s many 
virtues, seize with pleasure this public opportunity of returning our grateful 
acknowiedgments to his Grace, and of thus recording our unqualified approba-^ 
tion of his lieutenancy in this kingdom.’ 

** Sir James Riddall having left the chair, and Robert Shaw, Esq., M P 
being called thereto — * '* 

“ Resolved unanimously—* That the thanks of the aggregate meeting and 
the gratitude of the Irish nation, are due to Sir James Riddall, Knight, not only 
for his polite and dignified conduct this day in the chair, but also for the 
uniform patriotism with which be has distinguished his sheriffalty.’ 

“ Revived unanimously—* That a piece of plate, of the value of at least one 
hundred guineas, he presented to Sir James Riddall, as a small token of the 
respect and gratitude wliich his fellow-citizens entertain for his integrity which 
yielded neither to influence nor menace in the performance of his public duty.’ 

“ Signed by order, 

“Frederick W. Conwav, Sec.” s 
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AGGREGATE MEETING. 

\ At a meeting of the citizens, freemen, and freeholders of the 
city of Dublin, at the Royal Exchange, on Tuesday, 18th September, 
1810, held pursuant to a requisition of several respectable citizens of 
Dublin, to the high sheriffs, to consider of a petition to the king’s 
most excellent majesty, and the imperial parliament, praying them to 
take into their consideration the Repeal of the Act of Union — Sir 
James Riddall, Knight, high sheriff of the city of Dublin, in the 
chair, 

‘‘On Sir James Riddall taking the chair, he addressed the most 
numerous and respectable auditory that ever assembled in the city of 
Dublin. He recommended to the assembly to maintain the utmost 
order and regularity in their proceedings ; assuring them he had the 
greatest hopes that if they conducted themselves with propriety, they 
would finally succeed in carrying their point ; but by manifesting a 
contrary disposition, they would afibrd a pretext to their enemies to 
malign their motives. 

“ The requisition, signed by a number of citizens, freemen, and 
freeholders of the city of Dublin, at the late Quarter Sessions Grand 
Jury, was read by Mr. Frederick Conway, who was appointed 
secretary to the meeting, stating, that on account of the dex)ressed 
state of the manufactures in the county and city of Dublin, the 
citizens of Dublin j)ointed out as the only mode of radical relief 
wdiich occurred to them was to present a requisition to the high 
sheriffs of the city of Dublin, to call a meeting of the citizens, free- 
men, and freeholders of Dublin, to consider of presenting a petition 
to his Majesty, praying a Repeal of the Act of Union. 

“ Sir James Riddall tlien said — In consequence of the requisition, 
I have called you, gentlemen, together this day, I am determined, 
impartially, to hear every one for and against the question ; a patient 
hearing will be given to every gentleman who chooses to deliver his 
opinion on either side. 

“ Mr. Hutton then rose and spoke as follows : — Mr. Sheriff, I am 
called upon to move a resolution, that a committee may be appointed 
to prepare and draw up a petition to the king’s most excellent 
Majesty, and to the imperial parliament, to take into consideration 
the Repeal of the Union. I stand forth on this occasion, an advocate 
of the Repeal of the Act of Union, and I claim your candid atten- 
tion. I am aware of the inadequacy of my abilities on this occasion, 
but I appeal to your candour and goodness, and I appeal to every 
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man that knows me, of the rectitude of my intentions. It has been 
asserted privately, tliat this assembly has been convened for improi)er 
purposes : the purport of this meeting is, to put down everything like 
disorder in the state, <ind present a petition to his Majesty, stating 
that we conceive it would be for the benefit of our common country, 
and to preserve our connection with England, and testify our loyalty 
to our King, by having the Act of Union Repealed. This wretched 
act has prevented our manufactures from having a fair competition in 
the market ; and were it repealed, it would be of the utmost advan- 
tage to our manufactures, and give a new impulse to our commerce. 
The repeal of that measure, he contended, would tend to the best 
means to secure the prosperity and happiness of Ireland. At the 
time the Act of Union was proposed, it was held out to tlie people of 
tliis country, that persons possessing great British cai)ital, would 
come over from England and establish manufactures in Ireland, and 
2 >articAilarly in Dublin, our trade would be increased — tliat we should 
have the education of the poor in Ireland properly attended to. The 
Roman Catholics were then told that their claims would be taken into 
consideration by the British Parliament, and attended to. Tlie 
Roman Catholics were told that they had a right to expect more 
benefits from the interference of the British parliament, than they 
could expect to receive from an Irish parliament. Sir, we have now 
had the (experience of ten years, since the passing of the act of 
Union, and let me ask, had the Irish manufactures had a fair compe- 
tition in the British markets? Have the manufiictures of Ireland 
been protcjcted and en<;ouraged, or have those of Dublin flourished as 
we were promised ? Let me ask, have the poor of the land had their 
education pi*o 2 >erly attended to? Every man that is a well-wisher to 
the i)rosperity of Ireland, will answer me in the negative. Have the 
Roman Catholics met with any aciknowledgment of the justice of 
their claims ? If they have, let any man who now hears me, stand 
forward and avow it. On the contrary, the Catholics, in their rights, 
ever since the passing of the Act of Union, have stood, and do stand, 
at present, just where they began. They have endijavoured to get 
their claims acknowledged and acquiesced in ; but are they not at 
this instant precluded from holding any superior rank in the army? 
I do not, sir, speak of administration, but I contend that the welfare 
and prosperity of Ireland depend u 2 )on the Re 2 )eal of the Act of 
Union. We, therefore, wish the parliament of Ireland to be restored 
to the same state it was in at the period of 1782. A parliament in 
Ireland is the only means of restoring the independence, promoting 
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the happiness of our country, securing its peace and prosperity. Sir, 
I feel myself inadequate to do ample justice to the business now 
before us ; I shall only say, I consider that the Repeal of the Act of 
Union would tend to the advantage of my country. My want of 
ability to do adequate j ustice to the great question, and I expect that 
this business will be fully spoken to by these honourable gentlemen 
who will take a part in the debates of this day, with whom this 
business originated. I trust, sir, that this day’s proceedings will 
show to the world, collectively and individually, our loyalty, zeal, 
and attachment to our good king, and prove that our opinion is 
universal and unanimous, concerning the Act of Union. I mention, 
sir, that it is by such a Repeal only, that the peace and tranquillity 
of Ireland can be preserved. We should be indissolubly linked to 
Great Britain by such a Repeal, and by such a one alone ! I move, 
sir, that a committee of nine persons be a])pointed to prepare and 
draw up an address to his majesty, and to the imperial parliament, 
praying a Repeal of the Act of Union. > 

' Ambrose Moore, Es(p seconded the motion. ' * 

‘‘ The resolution was read accordingly, and agreed to without one 
dissenting voice. 

A committee of nine gentlemen was then appointed to draw up 
and prepare the said petition. The names were, Mr. Hutton, Mr 
Randal McDonald, Mr. Ashenhurst, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Moore, Mr. 
N. Mahon, Mr. Abbot, Mr. Ilarty, Mr. Farrell. The said committee 
appointed to prepare and draw up the petition, having proj)ared the 
same, they made their report to the assembly at large. 

‘‘ The petition to the king was then read and carried unani- 
mously. 

“ Mr. O’Connell declared that he offered himself to the meeting with 
unfeigned diffidence. He was unable to do justice to his feelings on 
the great national subject on which they had met. He felt too much 
of ])crsonal anxiety to allow him to arrange in anything like order, 
the many topics which rushed upon his mind, now, that after ten 
years of silence and torpor, Irishmen began again to recollect their 
enslaved country. It was a melancholy period, those ten years — a 
period in which Ireland saw lier artificers starved — her tradesmen 
begging — ^lier merchants become bankrupts — -lier gentry banished — 
her nobility degraded. Within that period domestic turbulence broke 
from day to day into open violence and murder — religious dissensions 
were aggravated and embittered — credit and commerce were annihi- 
lated- — taxation augmented in amount and in vexation. Besides the 
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‘ hangings-oir’ of the ordinary assizes, we had been disgraced by tlie 
necessity that existed for holding two special commissions ot death, 
and had been degraded by one rebellion — and, to crown all, we were at 
length insulted by beiug told of oiir growing profqycrity^ This was not 
the painting of imagination — it borrowed nothing from fancy — it was, 
alas, the i)lain representation of the lacts that had occurred — the 
picture, in sober colours, of the real state of his ill-fated country. 
There was not a man j)resent but must be convinced that he did not 
exaggerate a single fact : there was not a man present but must know 
that more misery existed than he had described. Such being the 
liistory of the first ten years of the Union, it would not b<3 difficult 
to convince any unj)rejiidiced man, that all those calamities had 
sprung from that measure. Ireland was favoured by Providence with 
a fertile soil, an excellent situation for commerce, intersected by 
navigable riveu’s, indented at every side with safe and commodious 
harbours, blessed with a fruitful soil, and with a vigorous, hardy, 
generous, and brave po])ulation; how did it happen then, that the 
noble qualities of. the Irish people were perverted? that the ordei: of 
Providemee was disturbed, and its blessings worse than neglected ? 
Tlui fatal cause was obvious — it was the Union. That these deplo- 
rable effects would follow from that accursed measure, was prophesied. 
Before the Act of Union passed, it had been ali*eady proved that the 
trade of the country and its credit must fail as capital was drawn 
from it; tliat turbulence and violence would increase, when the 
gentry were removed to residence in another country; that the taxes 
should increase in tlie same proportion as tJie ])eo[)le became unable 
to pay them. But neither tlie argument nor the proplietie fears have 
ended with our present evils. It has also been demonstrated, that as 
long as the Union continues, so long mis^t our misfortunes accumu- 
late. The nature of that measure, and the experience of facts which 
we have now had, leave no donl?l of the truth of what has been 
asserted respecting the future. But, if there be any still incredulous, 
he can only be of those who sulimit their reason to autliority. To 
such person, the authority of Mr. John Foster, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for Ireland, would probably be conclusive; and Foster has 
assured us, that final ruin to our country must be tlie consequence of 
the Union. I will not dwell, Mr. Sheriff, on the miseries of my 
country ; I am disgusted with the wretchedness the Union has pro- 
duced ; and I do not dare to trust myself with the contemplation of 
the accumulation of sorrow that must overwhelm the land, if the 
Union be not repealed ; I heg to call the attention of the meeting to 
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another part of the subject. The Union, sir, was a violation of our 
national and inherent rights — a flagrant injustice. The representa- 
tives whom we had elected for the short period of eight years, had no 
authority to dispose of their country for ev^r. It cannot be pre- 
tended that any direct or express authority to that effect was given 
to them; and the nature of their delegation excludes all idea of their 
having any such by implication. They were the servants of the nation, 
empowered to consult for its good — ^not its ma.sters, to make traffic 
and dispose of it at their fantasy or for their profit. I deny that the 
nation itself had a right to barter its independence, or to commit 
political suicide ; but when our servants destroyed our existence as a 
nation, they added to the baseness of assassination all the guilt of 
high treason. The reasoning upon which those opinions are founded 
is sufficiently obvious. They require no sanction from the authority 
of any name — ^neither do I pretend to give them any weight, by 
declaring them to be conscientiously my own ; but if you want 
authority, to induce the conviction that the Union had injustice for 
its principle, and a crime for its basis, I appeal to that of his Majesty’s 
present Attorney-General, Mr. Saurin, who, in his place in the Irish 
parliament, pledged his character as a lawyer and a statesman, that 
the Union must be a violation of every moral principle, and that it 
was a mere question of prudence whether it should not be resisted by 
force. I also appeal to the opinions of the late Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, Mr. George Ponsonby — of the present Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Bushe — and of that splendid lawyer, Mr. Plunket, 
The Union was, therefore, a manifest injustice — and it continues to be 
unjust at this day ; it was a crime, and must be still criminal, unless 
it shall be ludicrously pretended that crime, like wine, improves by 
old age, and that time mollifies injustice into innocence. You may 
smile at the supposition, but in sober sadness you must be convinced 
that we daily suffer injustice ; that every succeeding day adds only 
another sin to the catalogue of British vice ; and that if the Union 
continues, it will only make crime hereditary, and inj ustice perpetual. 
We have been robbed, my countrymen, most foully robbed of our 
birthright, of our independence — ^may it not be permitted to us, 
mournfully, to ask, how this consummation of evil was perfected ? 
for it was not in any disastrous battle that our liberties were struck 
down — no foreign invader had despoiled the land; we have not 
forfeited our country by any crimes^ — ^neither did we lose it in any 
domestic insurrection. No, the rebellion was completely put down 
before the Union was accomplished ; the Irish militia and the Irish 
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yeomanry had put it down. How, then, have we become enslaved ? 
Alas! lingland, that ought to have been to us as a sister and a 
friend — England, whom we had loved, and fought and bled for — 
England, whom we have protected, and whom we do protect — 
England, at a period, when out of 100,000 of the seamen in her 
service, 70,000 were Irish — England stole upon us like a thief in the 
night, and robbed us of the precious gem of our Liberty ; she stole 
from us ‘that in which nought enriched her, but made us poor 
indeed.’ Reflect, then, my friends, on the means employed to accom- 
plish this disastrous measure. I do not speak of the meaner instru- 
ments of bribery and corruption — we all know that everything was 
j>ut to sale — ^nothing profane or sacred was omitted in the Union 
mart — offices in the revenue, commands in the army and navy, the 
sacred ermine of justice, and the holy altars of God were all profaned 
and polluted as the rewards of Union services. By a vote in favour 
of the Union, ignorance, incapacity, and profligacy, obtained certain 
promotion — and our ill-fated but beloved country was degraded to 
her utmost limits, before she was transfixed in slavery. But I do 
not intend to detain you in the contemplation of those vulgar means 
of parliamentary success — ^they are within the daily routine of official 
management : neither will I direct your attention to the frightful 
recollection of that avowed fact which is now part of history, that 
the rebellion itself was fomented and encouraged, in order to facili- 
tate the Union. Even the rebellion was an accidental and a secondary 
cause — ^the real cause of the Union lay deeper, but is quite obvious. 
It is to be found at once in the religious dissensions which the 
enemies of Ireland have created, and continued, and seek to perpe- 
tuate amongst ourselves, by telling us of, and separating us into 
wretched sections and miserable subdivisions ; they separated the 
Protestant from the Catholic, and the Presbyterian from both ; they 
revived every antiquated cause of domestic animosity, and they 
invented new pretexts of rancour ; but above all, my countrymen, 
they belied and calumniated us to each other — they falsely declared 
that we hated each other, and they continued to repeat the assertion, 
until we came to believe it ; they succeeded in producing all the 
madness of party and religious distinctions ; and whilst we were lost 
in the stupor of insanity, they plundered us of our country, and left 
us to recover at our leisure from the horrid delusion into which we 
had been so artfully conducted. 

Such then were the means by which the Union was effectuated. It 
has stript us of commerce and wealth; it has degraded us, and 
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deprived us not only of our station as a nation, but even of tlie name 
of our country ; we are governed by foreigners — foreigners make our 
laws, for were the one hundred members who nominally represent 
Ireland in what is called the imperial parliament, were they 
really our representatives, what influence could they, although 
unbought and unanimous, have over the live hundred and fifty -eight 
English and Scotch members ? But what is the fact ? Why that 
out of the one hundred, such as they are, that sit for this country, 
more than one-fifth know nothing of us, and are unknown to us. 
What, for example, do we know about Andrew Strahan, printer to 
the king ? What can Henry Martin, barrister-at-law, care for the 
rights or liberties of Irishmen ? Some of us may, perhaps, for our 
misfortunes, have been compelled to read a verbose pami>hlet of 
James Stevens; but who knows anything of one Crile, one Hugh an, 
one Cackin, or of a dozen more whose names I could mention, only 
because I have discovered them for the purpose of speaking to you 
about them ; what sympathy can we, in our sufferings, expect from 
those men ? What solicitude for our interests ? Wliat are they to 
Ireland, or Ireland to them ? No, Mr. Sheriff, we are not repre- 
presen ted — we have no effectual share in the legislation — the thing is 
a mere mockery ; neither is the imperial parliament competent to 
legislate for us — ^it is too unwieldy a machine to legislate with dis- 
cernment for England alone ; but with respect to Ireland, it has all 
the additional inconvenience that arise from want of interest and 
total ignorance. Sir, when I talk of the utter ignorance, in Irish 
affairs, of the members of the imperial parliament, I do not exagge- 
rate or mistake ; the ministers themselves are in absolute darkness 
witli respect to this country. I undertake to demonstrate it. Sir, 
they have presumed to speak of the growing prosperity of Ireland — I 
know them to be vile and profligate — I cannot be suspected of 
flattering them — yet, vile as they are, I do not believe they could 
have had the audacity to insert in the speech, supposed to be spoken 
by his majesty, that expression^ had they known that, in fact, Ireland 
was in abject and increasing poverty. Sir, they were content to 
take their information from a pensioned Frenchman — a being styled 
Sir Francis D’lvernois, who, in one of the pamphlets which it is his 
trade to write, has proved, by excellent samples of vulgar arithmetic, 
that our manufactures are flourishing, our commerce extending, and 
our felicity consummate. When you detect the ministers themselves 
in such gross ignorance, as, upon such authority, to place an insult- 
ing falsehood as it were, in the mouth of our revered sovereign, what 
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think you can be the fitness of nine minor imps of legislation to make 
laws for Ireland. Indeed, the recent plans of taxation sufiicicntly 
evince how incompetent the present scheme of parliament is to 
legislate for Ireland. * Had we an Irish parliament, it is impossible 
to conceive that they would have adopted taxes at once oppressive 
and unproductive — ruinous to the country, and useless to the crown. 
No, sir, an Irish parliament, acquainted with the state of the country, 
and individually interested to tax proper objects, would have, even 
in this season of distress, no difficulty in raising the necessary 
supidies. The loyalty and good sense of the Irish nation would aid 
them ; and we should not, as now, perceive taxation unproductive of 
money, but abundantly fertile in discontent. There is another 
subject that peculiarly requires the attention of the legislature ; but 
it is one which can be managed only by a resident and domestic 
parliament — it includes everything that relates to those strange and 
portentous disturbances which, from time to time, affright and d(‘so- 
late the fairest districts of the island. It is a delicate and difficult 
subject, and one that would require the most minute knowledge of 
the causes that produce those disturbances, and would demand all 
the attention and care of men, whose individual safety was connected 
with the discovery of a proper remedy. I do not wish to calculate 
the extent of evil that may be dreaded from the outrages I allude to, 
if our country shall continue in the hands of foreign em])irics and 
pretenders ; but it is clear to a demonstration, that no man can be 
attached to his king and country, who does not avow the necessity of 
submitting the control of this political evil, to the only competent 
tribunal — an Irish parliament. The ills of this awful moment are 
not confined to our domestic complaints and calamities. The great 
enemy of the liberty of the world, extends his influence and his 
power from the Frozen Ocean to the Straits of Gibraltar. He 
threatens us with invasion from the thousand ports of his vast 
empire ; how is it possible to resist him with an impoverished, 
divided, and dispirited empire. If then you are loyal to your excel- 
lent monarch — if you are attached to the last relict of political 
freedom, can you hesitate to join in endeavouring to procure the 
remedy for all your calamities — the sure protection against all the 
threats of your enemy — the Repeal of the U^iion. Yes, restore to 
Irishmen their countiy, and you may well defy the invader’s force ; 
give back Ireland to her hardy and brave population, and you have 
nothing to dread from foreign power. It is useless to detain the 
meeting longer, in detailing the miseries that the Union has produced, 
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or in pointing out the necessity that exists for its Kepeal. I have 
never met any man who did not deplore this fatal measure, which has 
despoiled his country ; nor do 1 believe that there is a single indivi- 
dual in the island, who could be found even to pretend approbation of 
that measure. I would be glad to see the face of the man, or rather 
of the beast, who could dare to say he thought the Union wise or 
good — for the being who could say so, must be devoid of all the feel- 
ings that distinguisli humanity. With the knowledge that such were 
the sentiments of the universal Irish nation, how does it happen that 
the Union had lasted for ten years? The solution of the question 
was easy. The Union* continued only because we despaired of its 
Repeal. Upon this despair alone had it continued — ^yet what could 
be more absurd tlian such despair ? If the Irish sentiment be but 
once known — if the voice of six millions be raised from Cape Clear 
to the Giants’ Causeway — if the men most remarkable for their 
loyalty to their king, and attachment to constiUitional liberty, 
will come forward as the leaders of the public voice, the nation would, 
in an hour, grow too great for the chains that nciw shackle you, and 
the Union must be repealed without commotion and without difficulty. 
Let the most timid amongst us compare the ]>rcsent probability of 
repealing the Union, with the j)rospect that in the year 1795 existed 
of that measure being ever brought about. Who, in 1795, tliought 
an Union possible ? Pitt dared to attempt it, and he succeeded ; it 
only requires the resolution to attempt its Repeal — in fact, it requires 
only to entertain the hope of repealing it, to make it impossible that 
the Union should continue ; but that pleasing hope could never 
exist, whilst the infernal dissensions on the score of religion were 
kept up. The Protestant alone could not expect to liberate his 
country — the Roman Catholic alone could not do it — neither could 
the Presbyterian — but amalgamate the three into the Irishman, and 
the Union is repealed. Learn discretion from your enemies — they 
have crushed your country by fomenting religious discord — serve ber 
by abandoning it for ever. Let each man give up his share of the 
mischief — let each man forsake every feeling of rancour. But, I say 
not this to barter with you, my countrymen — I require no equivalent 
from you — ^whatever course you shall take, my mind is fixed — I trample 
under foot the Catholic claims, if they can interfere with the Repeal ; 
I abandon all wish for emancipation, if it delays that Repeal. 
Nay, were Mr. Perceval, to-morrow, to ofier me the Repeal of the 
Union, upon the terms of re-enacting the entire penal code, I declare 
it from my heart, and in the presence of my God, that I would most 
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cheerfully embrace his offer. Let us then, my beloved countrymen, 
sacrifice our wicked and groundless animosities on the altar of our 
country — let that spirit which heretofore emanating from Dungannon 
spread all over the isltind, and gave light and liberty to the land, be 
again cherished amongst us — let us rally round the standard of Old 
Ireland, and we shall easily procure that greatest of political bless- 
ings, an Irish King, an Irish House of Lords, and an Irish House of 
Commons. — (Long-continued applause.) 

“ After Mr. O'Coimell had concluded his speech. Sir James 
Riddall observed, that calumny or misrepresentation might be exer- 
cised upon Mr. O’ConnelFs expression of an Irish king, and he, 
therefore, was happy to give Mr. O’Connell an oj)portunity of doing 
justice to our most gracious sovereign. Mr. O’CVmnell ardently 
availed himself of the occasion to pay a very gratet'ul tribute Jo the 
virtues and i)atriotism of his majesty, and observed, that if ever a 
monarch existed, abounding in every great and good (Qualification, 
calculated to make his peox)le hapjiy, that monarch vras George the 
Third. 

“ Sir James Riddall then put the question seQ>arately, that the ad- 
dress and petition should stand the address and petition of the meet- 
ing, which was carried unanimously. 

“ Mr. Hutton then proposed that a committee of twenty-one be 
chosen as a standing committee to co-o])erate with the other meetings 
throughout the kingdom, which was unanimously agreed to, and a 
committee was appointed accordingly. 

“ Nicholas Mahon rose, and sj>oke to the following effect : — Mr. 
Sheriff, the res})ect I feel for the opinions of several gentlemen pre- 
sent, whose liberality I respect, and by whose exertions this meeting 
(which I trust will produce the happiest result), has been called, has 
induced me to undertake the task of subscribing to your two resolu- 
tions, which I hold in my hand, expressive of approbation of the 
conduct of his Grace the Duke of Richmond, since his appointment 
to the government of this country. I beg leave, in making this 
motion, to be distinctly understood as not approving*of the measures 
of the administration to which his grace is attached, which I consider 
as most hostile to the welfare of those countries ; but no one can deny 
his grace the possession of many amiable social virtues, and that he 
wields the sword of power in mercy and clemency. Without further 
preface, I move you, sir, that those rtpolutions be now read. 

‘‘ Sir James Riddall, high sheriff, having quitted the chair, and 
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Robert Shaw, Esq., (now Sir R. Shaw, Bart.,) being called thereto, 
moved, that the thanks of this assembly be presented to tlie worthy 
high sheriff for his upright and impartial conduct in the chair, lie 
said the conduct of our worthy high sheriff* was his best eulogium 
for complying with the wishes of his fellow-citizens. 

‘‘ The resolution of thanks to the high sheriff* was seconded by 
Counsellor M‘Nally, who said — I feel myself proud to bear testimony 
to the ui>right and impartial conduct of the high sheriff, whom 
he had known many years as a respectable citizen and trader in 
Dublin. In his j)ublic and private capacity, he has acted in such a 
manner, as reflects the highest honour on himself. He said, the 
petition to the king met his warmest approbation. He said, the fatal 
effects of the Union were demonstrated by the great number of commis- 
sions of bankruptcy, which had, since the passing of the Act of Union 
issued ; and, within the last two years, the act of insolvency, wliich 
has affected the credit of the traders of this city. If any person 
was to inspect the books of the shopkeepers of this city, they would 
see the effect of the general calamity of the times. He said the 
king of England was, by the common law of the land, from the time 
of King Henry II., King of Ireland. He said there was no man who 
loves his country that would not exert every constitutional and legal 
means to attain a Repeal of the Act of Union. 

“ Sir James Riddall having left the chair, and Robert Shaw, Esep, 
M. B., being called thereto, the thanks of the meeting were unanimously 
voted to Sir James, for his independent and constitutional conduct in 
calling the meeting, and for the excellent manner in which he had 
presided in the chair — and that a piece of plate, value one hundred 
guineas, should be j)resented to him, which was carried unanimously. 

“ Mr. Willis rose to express his hearty concurrence to the last 
resolution ; he said that when the present high sheriff* was dead and 
rotten in his gi-ave, his grandcliildren might say, how impartially 
and properly he discharged his duty. 

“Sir James Riddall returned the assembly his thanks for the 
honour conferred on him this day by his fellow-citizens, and said 
that nothing could ever induce him to sell his fellow-citizens. 
He thanked the assembly for their very proper conduct this 
day." 

We shall only add here %ne passage from a speech of a 
member of the corporation, Mr. Heffernan (on another occa- 
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sion, ill the year 1810,) which were well spoken at any of our 
meetings now : — 

^ “ JVert^ we to contemplate the Union as a measure impossihle 
to he repealed^ it would he at once to reduce this country to 
despair ; it would he to deprioe us of our only hope ; for, 
HOWEVER DIFFICULT, HOWEVER INSURMOUNTABLE IT MAY 
APJ»EAR, YET THE IDEA OF BEHOLDING A RESIDENT PARLIA- 
MENT AMONGST US, IS CHERISHED BY EVERY HONEST IRISH- 
MAN. Heaven knows if we have not had enough of 
A foreign ONE ! JVc oucc thought it woidd he impossihle to 
carry the Union ; in that opinion wc dcceiccd ourselres — it was 
carried, IVe now feel the lanientahle effects of it ; YE'r, W^IIAT^^' 
WAS LOST BY CORRUPTION, CANNOT VIRTUE AND I*ATRlOTISM 
RESTORE? If this COUNTRY BE UNANIMOUS IN DEMAND- j 
ING A RES'FORATION OF THAT INDEPENDENCE, IT IS IMPOSSI- | 
BLE TO DOUBT BUT SUCH DEMAND MUST BE SUCCESSFUL.” * 

. What truth, what power, what justice wore there not in 
these words — words of a Protestant — wc believe of an Grange- 
man — but eminently words of an Irishman ! And if these noble 
aspirations had likelihood of success before them, in that day 
of division and prostration of the public mind in Ireland ; what 
may not be the hopes — nay, the certainty entertained in this 
our day, when the national mind has been so aroused, and, thank 
heaven for it, is beginning to be so united- , 

. The Irish breast in which these words will not awaken an 
echo, must be the breast of a dastard. . 

1 The editorial articles which appeared in the newspaper we 
have quoted from, during the summer and autumn, and, 
indeed, the winter months of 1810, would do credit to the 
patriotism and talent even of the present proprietor of the 
Freeman, There was an energy and a sustained vigour per- 
vading them which, independent of the similarity of the present 
struggle, render their perusal interesting and impressive, even 
now, and must have made their effect very considerable at the 
time. 

It is, alas ! in Ireland, an old tale, and soon told,” how 
the mustering of national sentiment in that year, full of strong 
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and high hope, and cheering promise as it was, eventually canle 
to nought, and was dissipated as utterly as the fog-drift before 
the breeze. ^ 

• It received its first blow from the diversion created in the 
public mind, by the finally decisive manifestations of George the 
Third’s insanity. The intrigues, negotiations, and manoeuvres 
that that event, and its necessary consequence, the constructing 
of a Regency, gave birth to, distracted men’s attention, and for 
a time created an utter confusion among the various parties in 
both kingdoms. But all parties in England, however they might 
dispute and divide amongst themselves, had too strong an interest 
in preventing a recurrence of the approach to unity and nation- 
ality of feeling, which had been witnessed in Ireland, on the 
subject of Repeal, to allow of any very long suspension of the 
old tactics of misgovernment, in the latter unfortunate country. 
To break up the incipient coalition of Protestants and Catholics, 
every means, however base, were accordingly most unscrupu- 
lously put in operation. * 

» Party and religious differences were again appealed to. 
Bigotry was inflamed — selfishness was alarmed and irritated 
— in short, all the old means of dividing and disuniting 
were resorted to, which, in hateful alternation with cruel and 
tyrannous violence, have marked the whole career of English 
administration in this unhappy land ! And these execrable 
means succeeded then, as often before and more than once since, 
only too fatally and surely. - 

It cannot rightfully be considered a desire on our parts to 
revive irritating remembrances, if we say that the Catholic 
party were not to blame for this disaster. It is not claiming for 
them any very excessive degree of public virtue to say so ; for 
it undoubtedly was their interest that factions and parties in 
Ireland should intermingle and coalesce. By the regeneration 
of their country, their condition should inevitably be raised and 
advanced. / 

' The experience of the period from 1782 to 1800 had 
shown that a constitution extended but to a party in the state, 
which, like an edifice erected on too narrow a foundation, would 
fall in ruin before the first tempest. The admission, therefore, 
of the Catholics to entire political, social, and religious equality, 
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would, in the event of Ireland’s recovery of her birthright, be a 
matter of necessity, if not of good will. ' 

, The Catholics had, thus, every reason to desire a union 
amongst Irishmen oT all creeds and classes ; and, having every 
reason, of course spared no effort that could accomplish this 
object, and carefully avoided everything that might tend to 
obstruct it. It is, therefore, on the other classes of Irishmen 
that the blame lies of the unsuccessful national movement of 1810.^ 
* The Catholics of Ireland have some right to address to those 
of their Protestant fellow-countrymen who yet hold off from the 
national struggle, a mild but firm expostulation. They may 
remind them that Ireland’s right of self-legislation was estab- 
lished, secured, and most frequently vindicated in Catholic 
times. The Catholic parliament of Kilkenny, in 1G42, and that 
of King James the Second, repeated and re-asserted Ireland’s 
right in this respect, against the encroachments which, in the 
course of time, ’England had made by the statute generally 
known as Poyning’s Law.” » 

‘ When the Catholics sunk out of the constitution, after the 
establishment in Ireland of the revolutionary government and 
the blackhearted infraction of the Limerick treaty, they left a 
state weakened indeed, and distracted by long-continued civil 
dissensions (for which, however, then were not responsible) ; but 
still a state in all the rights and prerogatives of such, Ireland 
had her own parliament fully and regularly constituted and 
established — she had her own laws, made according to the 
particular emergencies of her condition — she had her commerce 
free, at least with foreign countries — she had her manufactures 
unfettered, and giving those signs of genial and hearty vitality, 
despite the wasting eflects of civil wars, that the historian 
Barlow thus records : — % 


‘ “ From the establishment oj' the act of settlement and explanation 
(alter Charles the vSecond’s restoration), Ireland rapidly increased in 
wealth and improvement, to the admiration and envy of her neigh- 
bours, till she w^as again laid waste by the revolutionary wars under 
William the Third ; and even from tliis calamity she was recovering 
with such quickness, that in 1698 the balance of trade in her favour 
amounted to four or five hundred thousand pounds.” Vol. i. j). 290, 
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i In short, she was a ?iatio/i ; though a distracted, a divided, 
and a sorely-oppressed one. ^ 

« Then followed a century of degradation ; from which at last 
the Catholics emerged, though but for a brief period, in 1779- 
1782, when they found their country maimed in her legislative 
rights, crippled in her commerce, restricted grievously, cruelly, 
most unjustly in her manufactures. Not allowing their minds 
to dwell on the fact, that this, her low condition, was but the 
result of concessions made to England by those of the dominant 
creed, in order to gain support for an unchristian ascendancy, 
the Catholics lent their aid to change the face of matters, and 
then went back quietly to their chains, to await freedom from 
the gratitude of their Protestant fellow-countrymen. 

When at length the Irish Catholics (thanks to their own 
efforts) were finally restored to the constitution, they found their 
country nearly altogether robbed of her manufactures and com- 
merce, bankrupt in monies, and long plundered of that which 
alone could give a hope of her being upraised again — her native 
parliament. 

‘‘ Protestants of Ireland,” they are entitled to say, ‘‘ these 
losses, sufferings, disasters of our common country came upon 
her while you, oidy you, had charge and control of her interests. 
Let us forget the j)ast — let us forget all — even all you, as a party 
in the state, have inflicted on us, with the aid of your English 
allies — and let us now, once for all and for ever, join hearts and 
hands to work out the common good of all — the restoring 
Ireland to her rights, privileges, and powers as a nation !” * 

^ Returning from this pardonable digression to our subject, 
we will not close our notice of the year 1810 without inserting 
two documents of public interest and importance in that year. 
The first, the declaration of the Catholic bishops of Ireland, 
called forth by the floating rumours of a veto of ^^secarities" 
to be required by government ; of a plan of stipends for the 
Catholic clergy, and other such miserable schemes and devices, 
rife among the so-called statesmen of England to the present 
hour. The second is the Catholic petition of that year, drawn 
up by Mr. O'Connell ; — 

At a meeting of the Roman Catholic Prelates, assembled in 
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Dublin, on tlie 24 tli February, 1810 , the following re>^oliitions wci-e 
unanimously adopted ; — 

' “ Resolved— ‘ That it is the undoubted and exclusive right of Roman 
Catholic bishops to dis^-uss and decide on all matters ai^pertaining to the 
doctrine and discipline of the Hom.an Catholic Church.’ 

^ Resolved ‘ That we do hereby confirm and declare our unaltered adhe- 

rence to the resolutions unanimously entered into at our last general meeting, 
on the 14th September, 1800.’ 

“ Resolved ‘ That w^e are convinced that the oath of allegiance framed and 

proposed ])y the legislature itself, and taken by us, is not only adequate security 
for our loyalty, but that we kiiow^ of no stronger x^lodgc than we can possibly 
give. 

“ Resolved—* That having disclaimed upon oath all right in the pope, or any 
other foreign iwtentale to interfere in the temporal concerns of the kingdom, 
an adheremie to the practice observed in the appointment of Irisli Roman 
Catholic bisho])s cannot tend to produce an undue or mischievous exercise of 
any foreign inlluence whatsoever.' 

“Resolved — * That wt, neither seek nor desire any other earthly considera- 
tion for our si)iritual ministry to our resiiective flocks, save what they may, 
from a sense of religion and duty, voluntarily afford us.’ 

“ Resolved — ‘ That an address, explanatory of these our sentiments, be 
prepared and directed to the Roman Catholic clergy and laity of Ireland, and 
conveying such furflier instruction as existing circumstances Jiiay seem to 
require.’ 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled : 

“We, whose names arc hereunto subscribed, on behalf of ourselves and of 
others, his Majesty’s subjects, professing the Roman Catholic religion in 
Ireland, humbly beg leave to represent to tliis Honourable House 

“ That w^e, your petitioners, did, in the years 1803 and 1808, humbly peti- 
tion this honourable house, praying the total abolition of the i)enal laws, which 
aggrieve the Catholics of Ireland. 

“ We now feel oiirsolvcs obliged, in justice to ourselves, our families, and 
our country, once more to solicit the attention of this honourable house to the 

subject of our said i)etition. 

• 

“We state, that the Roman Catholics constitute the most numerous and 
increasing i>ortion of the inhabitants of Ireland, comprising an immense 
majority of the manufaeturing, trading, and agricultural interests, and amount- 
ing to at least four-fifths of the Irish population ; that they contribute largely 
to the exigencies of their country, civil and military; that tliey jiay the far 
greater part of the X)ublic and local taxes; that they supi)ly the armies and 
navi(^s of this empire with upwards of one-third jairt in number of the soldiers 
and sailors employed in the public service; and that, notwithstanding heavy 
discouragements, they form the priivipal constituent part of the strength 
wealth, and industry of Ireland. ' 

“ Yfet such is the grievous operation of the penal laws of which we complain, 
that the Roman Catholics are thereby not only set apart from tlieir fellow! 
subjects, as aliens in this their native land, but are ignominiously and 
rigorously proscribed from almost all situations of public trust, honour, or 
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emolument, including? every public function and department, from llie houses of 
lej^islature, down to the most petty corporations. 

“Wc state, that whenever the labour of public duty is to be exacted and 
enforced, the Catholu; is soiifyht out and selected; where honours or rewards 
are to be dispensed, he is neglected and contemned. • 

“ Where the military and naval strength of the empire is to he recruited, 
the Catholics are eagerly solicited, nay compelled, to hear at least their full 
share in the perils of warfare, and in the lowest ranks ; but when preferment 
or promotion (the; dear and legitimate prize of successful valour) are to be 
distributed as rewards of merit, no laurels are destined to grace a Catholic’s 
brow, or fit the wearer for command. 

“We state, thus generally, the grievous condition of the Homan Catholics of 
Ireland, occasioned solely by the fatal influence and operation of the penal laws, 
and though we forbear to enter into greater detail, yet wc do not the less trust 
to the influence of reason and justice (which eventually must prevail) for 
effecting a full and deliberate inquiry into our grievances, and accomplishing 
our effectual relief. 

“ Wc do beg leave, however, most solemnly, to' press upon the attention to 
this honourable house, the imminent public dangers wljich necessarily result 
from so inverted an order of things, and so vicious and unnatural a system of 
legislation — a system which has long been the reproach of this nation, and is 
unparalleled throughout modern Christendom. 

“And we state it as our fixed opinion, that to restore to tlie Catholics of 
Ireland, a full, equal, and umiualified participation of tlie benefits of the laws 
and constitution of England, and to withdraw all the privations, restrictions, 
and vexatious distinctions which oppress, injure, and afflict them in their 
countr)’', is now become a jneasure not merely expedient, but absolutely 
necessary — not only a debt of right due to a complaining people, but perhaps 
the last remaining resource of this empire, in the preservation of which we 
take so deep an interest. 

“ We therefore pray this honourable house to take into tlieir most serious 
consideration the nature, extent, and operation of the aforesaiil penal laws, and 
by repealing the same altogether, to restore to the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
those liberties so long withheld, and their due share in that Constitution, which 
they, in common with their fellow. subjects of every other description, contri- 
bute by taxes, arms, and industry, to sustain and defend. 

“ And your jHititioners will ever pray.” 


' The year 1811 witnessed a considerable activity in the 
Catholic agitation. Amongst other of the internal controver- 
sies of the ‘‘ Catholic Committee,” there had been a revival of 
the old dispute as to the propriety of continuing to petition. 
The decision had been for so continuing ; and the late Earl of 
Fingall was named to be the bearer of the petition to Eng- 
land. A meeting of the 29th December, 1810, to appoint 
some gentlemen to accompany him, was adjourned to the 5th 
January, when the following short debate took place, which we 
give here, to show the manner in which the agitation was 
being carried on, and the part Mr. O’Connell was taking : — * 
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“catholic committee. 

^ “ Saturday, January 5. — Owen O’Connor, Esq., in the chair. 

“ Mr. Hay read the resolutions of the last meeting ; the first of 
which related to the examination of grievances ; the second, being 
the order of the day, was as follows : — 

“ Resolved — ‘ That the consideration of appointing proper persons in aid of 
the Earl of Fingall, in the charj^e of the petition to ISngland, be adjourned to 
Saturday, the 5th of .January, 1811.’ 

“ Mr. O’Connell informed the Committee that considerable progress 
had been made in the investigation of the existing penal laws, and 
the opiu'essive consequences resulting therefrom. As the statement 
occupied nearly three hundred folio pages, it would not, from its 
voluminous nature, be perfectly ready for their inspection before 
Saturday next. Notice would then be given to have it printed, in 
order to place it in the hands of the members of both houses ; and 
it would be a subject of consideration with the comTnittee, whetlier 
the statement should be confined to the members of parliament alone, 
or obtain a more general publicity. He had no hesitation to say, that in 
his opinion, the preferable mode would be to have it published in the 
usual manner, in order that the people of the United Kingdom might 
be enabled to entertain no doubt, whatever, on tlie subject. For it 
had been said that the peoide suffer not from any actual or positive 
oppression, but because they are told so. He had no' difficulty in 
saying that this was an evil they ought to encounter, and the im- 
portance of informing every person in England of the real condition 
of the Catholics, should supersede any fastidious notions of delicacy 
or forbearance. The committee would, therefore, consider, wlicther 
they should agree to the report at all; and next, what degree of 
publicity they would give to it. Mr. O’Connell adverted to the pro- 
priety of calling an aggregate meeting of the Catholics, for the 
purpose of considering the expediency of an address to the Prince of 
Wales. The intended Regency, he said, would be either restricted 
or unlimited — if unlimited, it was obvious that an address woul4 be 
highly necessary ; if it were restricted, and Mr. Percival, as a 
second Oliver Cromwell, be appointed Lord Protector of the Realm, 
they ought, at least, to make the tender of their hearts and hands to 
his Royal Highness. 

“Mr. Plunkett called Mr. O’Connell to order. He said, the 
words just made use of would materially injure the Catholic 
interest, and alluded, in pointed terms, to the newspapers having 
taken advantage of tlie report of their d<d)ates. He was proceeding 
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to inquire into the origin of those reports, when it appeared to he tlic 
general S(»nsc of the meeting, that the words alluded to were per- 
fcictly consistent with order. Mr. O’Connell proceeded. lie said, it 
was manifest, he was (juite correct in what he had advanced ; hut the 
gentleman had been calling to order, hy his own admission, persons 
who were not speaking. Mr. O’Connell concluded hy an eloquent 
repetition of his attachment and devotion to the Prince of Wales. 

“ Mr. Hussey moved that a report of their proceedings should not 
he puhlished. 

‘‘ Mr. (yostigan conceived, that as their proceedings were regular, 
constitutional, and riglit, there ought to h(‘ no objection to their ap- 
pearing before the public. 

“ Mr. O’Connell protested against the converting of their meeting 
into a secret tribunal. They were not res])onsible for the accuracy 
of the reports, nor were they capable of interdicting them. If they 
shut their door, government might charge them with being engaged 
in some dark transaction, or secret cabal. lie entreated them not to 
suflTer it to be said, that tln^y shrunk from the light of the day. lie 
would even wish, that the little ebullitions of passion, whicdi some- 
times prevailed among them, should go abroad, for if they related to 
the public, it was proper that the public should know tliem, and if 
themselves, it would have the good effect of teaching them dignity 
and decorum, by avoiding the repetition of them. It was not at 
this moment they should conceal their proceedings, when the foulest 
calumnies were uttered against them, and when, for the first time in 
a series of years, persons were hired for the purpose of promoting 
their j)roj)agation. 

“ Mr. Finn said, the argument in favour of the publication of their 
proceedings, certainly outweighed those which might be urged 
against it. He observed, that one of the newspapers had endeavoured 
to throw an odium on their proceedings, by printing the word 
‘ secret.^ 

“Mr. Hussey said, he had been induced by several respectable 
gentlemen to make the present motion. It was his wish to distin- 
guish the frivolous from the more important matter of their debate, 
and to move that the latter only should meet the public eye. They 
were, he said, reduced to this awkward dilemma, that if their 
speeches were published, they were said to be inflammatory ; and if 
they were suppressed, the committee was then engaged in some dark 
transaction. Between the two calumnies he should succimib to the 
former, and withdraw his motion. 
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** Mr. Costigan called the attention of the committee to the 
business of the day, which was to consider the propriety of appointing 
delegates to accompany Lord Fingal in the charge of the petition to 
England, He said he* could not see the propriefy of sending any 
person, whatever, with Lord Fingal — if he did, he certainly would 
concur with the gentleman who proposed it. It was understood 
there was to be no Veto, no condition, ‘ no mincing of emanci- 
pation and, therefore, six or seven gentlemen, accompanying Lord 
Fingal would be no further use to his lordship, than showing him the 
way to the members’ houses, which it was presumed he knew very well 
without them. It required no particular talent or assistance to say, 
here is the petition of five millions of persons, wlio pray for com^ 
plete emancipation, and have nothing to concede.’ Mr. Costigan 
expatiated on this part of the subject, and said, the gentlemen accom- 
panying Lord Fingal might probably have some cunning questions 
put to them by Lord Grenville, and all the benefit they would derive 
from their mission, would be, to be sent back insulted and calum- 
niated. With respect to the address, he said, it ought, certainly, to 
emanate from the people, and an aggregate meeting should be accord- 
ingly convened. He expressed his apprehension, that with a limited 
regency the prince could effect nothing in their favour. Some 
opposition appearing to this sentiment, Mr. Costigan regretted he 
was not so sanguine as others on this subject, and concluded by 
moving, as an amendment — ‘ that the consideration of appointing 
proper persons in aid of the Earl of Fingal, in the charge of the 
petition to England, be adjourned for another fortnight.’ This 
amendment was seconded by Mr. O’Connell, which, after a long 
and animated debate, was carried by a majority of three.” • 

The adjourned meeting we also give, not because of any 
important result there come to, but because the discussion at it 
tends further to elucidate the objects with which we have given 
the former extract. It will be seen that Mr. O’Connell’s 
leadership was virtually established, though not in words ac^ 
knowledged. 


“catholic committee. 

“ Saturday, January 19. — The Hon, Charles Ffrencb, in the Chair. 
“Mr. O’Connell announced to the committee his intention of moving 
that the subjects that were intended for this day’s discussion, namely 
the consideration of addressing his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
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and also, that the appointment of an additional delegation, he post- 
poned for a ibrtniglit. He said, that at the present moment, they 
were not apprized, wlietlier a regency had actually taken place or 
not; in this state of uncertainty, he concealed, that any delegation 
to England would l)e not only unnecessary, but worse than useless^ 
for it could only tend to expose the delegates to disrespect and 
obloquy. With that view of the case, he should propose an adjourn- 
ment of the delegation question. With respect to the address, he 
observed, that circumstances were still in the same state. The pro- 
ceedings on the regency had been delayed by ministers from 
interested motives, which might probably urge them to continue the 
suspense for three months longer. By post})oning the consideration 
of this question for a fortnight, they would have an opportunity of 
knowing the real sitituation of affairs ; he was, at the same time, 
ready to admit, that they ought to be among the foremost in express- 
ing their zealous attachment to his royal highness. Mr. O^Connell 
adverted to the Corporation of Dublin, who, he said, could see no 
virtue in the prince when out of power, but as soon as he was likely 
to obtain it, would adorn him with all imaginable graces. When 
that moment should arrive, he would become ornamental in their 
sight, and while the rays of glory could shed the light of emolument, 
tlie lowest curs in the corporation would be found turning round and 
fawning on him- 

“ Mr. O’Connell concluded with an eloquent assurance of his 
royal highness’s recollection of the former services of the people of 
Ireland ; and moved, that tlie consideration of an address, and the 
appointment of an additional delegation be postponed for a fortnight. 

‘‘ Mr. Hussey seconded the motion. 

“ Mr. Cassiii, adverted to the subject of an aggregate mecting> 
to consider the propriety of continuing or withdrawing the petition, 
in consequence of the recent changes in public affairs ; and observed, 
that circumstances might arise, which would obviate the necessity of 
such a measure. He said, a clause might be enacted by parliament, 
to prevent any extension of benefit to Dissenters on the part of the 
Regent, similar to that which took place in 1789, during the 
administration of Mr. Pitt. He supposed, that in the event of Mr. 
Wilberforce, or any other member proposing such a clause upon the 
present occasion, Mr. Perceval would not be backward in promoting 
its adoption ; and in that case, the exf)ediency of presenting their 
petition, would remain in full force. He conceived, at all events, 
that the convening of an aggregate meeting, at the present moment, 
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would be premature, and recommended the Catholics to pause until 
they should hear his royal highness's speech in parliament. 

‘‘ Mr. O'Gorman said, in his opinion, a moment should not be lost 
in forwarding the petition, which he considered as not incompatible 
wdth tlie address. The petition, as well as the address, would give 
his royal liigliness an opportunity of showing his attachment to the 
Catholics of Ireland, and he (Mr. O'Gormaii) would accordingly wish 
to have both the one and the other on the table of the House ol 
Commons. If circumstances should oblige the prince to give an 
unfavourable answer, there would be a paramount necessity of pre- 
senting the petition, if it were only for the purpose of promoting 
discussion, which must alwaj^'S have a favourable tendency to their 
cause. In the event of a favourable answer, by presenting their 
petition, they will have only done their duty, and the prince's 
ministers will have an opportunity of anticipating its merits. 

“ TJie question of adjournment was then loudly calliul for. Mr. 
Keogh, jun., begged leave to ask Mr. O'Connell, whether it was his 
intention, that the consideration of an address to the Prince of 
Wales should be discussed by this committee, or by an aggregate 
meeting of the Catholics. 

Mr. O’Connell said, it was not for him to lead the public opinion 
anywhere. He should subscribe to whatever may be the determina- 
tion of the committee, but at present he could give no decided ot>inion 
on the subject. 

“ Mr. Keogh said, he should always happy to coincide with Mr. 
O'Connell, and was desirous that no division should take place on 
the present occasion ; but he sliould be under the necessity of 
opposing the motion of adjournment if a distinct answer were not 
given to his question. He wished it to be understood that the com- 
mittee having been ai)pointcd to prepare the petition only, had no 
right to address the Prince of Wales, which was an act to which the 
people were compefent. The sense of the people, he conceived, 
ought to be taken on both (questions, that of petition and of address, 
in consequence of the strange occurrences that had happened since 
the resolution of petitioning had passed. He hoped the committee 
were not afraid to face their constituents. He said he wished not to 
oppose Mr. O’Connell in anything he should offer, and was disposed 
to agree to the present motion of adjournment, provided it appeared 
that no attempt was to be made to escape from the people. 

‘‘Mr. O'Gorman was of opinion, that the consideration of matters 
referred to by Mr. Keogh, should be deferred for a fortnight. He 
said it did not appear, from any resolution before them, whether it 
^as intended that the address should emanate from the people oj* 
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from the committee. He differed from Mr. Keogh's position in toto^ 
and contended that the committee had an undoubted right to address 
the Prince of Wales, though lie was willing to acknowledge that the 
preference should be given to the convening of an aggregate meeting 
for that purpose ; and as to the question of petition, he considered 
it would be ungracious to go back to the people and desire 
them to re-consider what they had already fully entrusted to the 
committee. 

‘‘ Mr. Clinch said, that Mr. O'Gorman appeared to mistake the 
principle of the present discussion. That gentleman had stated that 
the committee was compel ent to call an aggregate meeting for the 
purpose of addressing the Prince of Wales, but thinks, at the same 
time, that to refer to the people the subject of petitioning parliament, 
would be ungracious and inqiroper — as if the committee could bind 
the people, in this latter point, by the resolution which was passed in 
November last. It had, however, been distinctly stated by Mr. 
Keogh that new occurrences had taken place since that period ; and 
there could be no doubt, therefore, that the committee, as trustees for 
the Catliolics, were perfectly warranted in going hack to their coiisti- 
tnents, to consult with them on tliepropriety of petitioning, under the 
altered circumstances of the country. But could anything be more 
absurd than that the committee should say, ‘ we will petition and 
you can't prevent us?' With respect to the address, it might be 
justly asked, why it did not come with the same pomp and form as 
the petition ? and in every view of the subject he was of opinion, 
that the people ought, under the present peculiar circumstances of 
the country, to he again consulted. If an aggregate meeting be 
allowed to consider the propriety of an address to the Prince of 
Wales, they would necessarily connect it with the subject of 
petitioning. The principle argument to be deduced from the present 
inquiry was, that the setting up of a separate jurisdiction would be 
both uncandid and injudicious. 

“ Mr. Hussey really hoped that there would have been an unani- 
mous concurrence in the propriety of adjourning. The discussion of 
the present subject ought to be deferred for a fortnight, when Mr. 
Keogh would doubtless receive a satisfactory answer to his questions. 
He would just mention that if any member was afraid to show his 
face to an aggregate meeting, he ought never to show it in public 
again. In order to procure unanimity, he thought it would be 
advisable to take measures for convening aggregate meetings all over 
Ireland. He would inform Mr. Keogb, that if any plan could be 
adopted to collect the Catholics together in one place, he would 
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gladly concur in it ; but be conceived it would be far more dignified, 
in preparing an address, to obtain a deputation of ten persons from 
every county in Ireland. 

“Mr. Keogh said be would not be puzzled out of his question, and, 
therefore, persisted in calling for a distinct answer to it. He wished 
to have it fairly understood whether, in the altered state of public 
aifairs, the committee would press forward the petition without con- 
sulting the people. 

“ Dr. Druingoole and Mr. Costigan addressed the chair nearly 
at the same time, but the chairman having decided in favour of the 
latter gentleman, he said, that to what had fallen from Mr. Hussey, 
he would just observe, that it was from aggregate meetings that 
every advantage to the Catholics had originally emanated ; and it was 
in the metropolis alone that such a meeting could acquire any im- 
portance. He pledged himself, in alluding to Mr. Keogh’s question, 
that in a fortnight an aggregate meeting should be called, if necessary, 
in spite of any opposition from the committee. 

“ Dr. Druingoole would make one observation to what appeared to 
him to he somewhat extraordinary. He alluded to the putting of 
questions across the table, and the calling on individuals, by name, 
to answer them. It seemed to him to resemble the opposition in 
parliament, and would lead to an idea that the prime minister 
reigned among them for the purpose of regulating their proceedings, 
He would beg leave to inform Mr. Keogh that the committee 
disclaimed any such ascendancy ; and had no intention of instituting 
either leaders or followers among them for the government of their 
conduct. The committee had a right, in his opinion, to address the 
prince ; but he should not now enter, at length, into the reasons of 
that opinion; having been appointed to manage Catholic aflfairs, 
they were, he presumed, competent to undertake any measure they 
should, in their discretion, think conducive to the interests of the 
body at large. (Cry* of no, no.) 

“ Mr. O’Connell concurred with Dr. Drumgoole, against any 
opinion going forth, that the Catholic affairs had fallen so low, as to 
render it necessary to make him the director of them. He proceeded 
to say, that the discussion they had entered into was irrelevant ; for, 
as the Catholics had not a regular constitutional charter for 
assembling together, it was evident that an address to the Prince of 
Wales would not derive its importance from any meeting, but would 
carry its respectability by the number of signatures annexed to it 
He disowned the insinuations that had been thrown out, of want of 
randoiir in the committee, a virtue whieh he hoped the C^atholics 
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would never stand in need of ; but he conceived it would evince a 
want of candour to affect the convention of an aggregate meet- 
ing, and make it a stalking horse for other purposes than what were 
specified. » 

“Mr. Keogh said that he had put the question individually to 
Mr. O’Connell, solely for the purpose of convenience. He thought 
that gentleman’s motion unexceptionable ; and if he had explained 
himself in such a manner as to afford reason to expect that the 
people should be appealed to, he (Mr. K.) would not have originated 
the present discussion. Mr. K. would, at all events, vote for the 
adjournment, and hoped, in the meantime, he should hear of some 
gentleman of consequence convening the Catholics ; and he con- 
sidered their present chairman as peculiarly competent to effect that 
object. 

“ The question of adjournment was then put and carried unani- 
mously. 

“ Mr. O’Connell gave notice of a motion relative to the i)rrpriety 
of submitting to the sub-committee the preparing of an address to the 
Protestants of Ireland. It had been alleged, and the notion had 
gone abroad, that the Catholics stifled every feeling of gratitude, 
and recollected only the evil which operated against them. lie 
would, therefore, wish to have a statement laid before tlie Pro- 
testants, showing them that the benefit of the Catholic would be 
beneficent to all, and the necessity that existed, for their own safety, 
of co-operating in the attainment of their mutual advantage ; a 
statement which should inform them that the Catholic hearts w ere not 
cold, but that amid the hatred which they felt for those who opposed 
them, they cherished a grateful recollection of their Protestant 
advocates. The prevailing opinion, that whatever advantage the 
Catholics obtained was taken from the Protestants, was a prejudice 
that ought to be fully corrected. Mr. O’Connell concluded by giving 
notice of a motion of an address to the Protestants of Ireland on the 
subject of the objects of the committee. 

“ Major Bryan was called to the chair, when the thanks of the 
meeting were voted to the Honourable Charles Ffrench, for his proper 
conduct in the chair.” ? 

From the foregoing the reader will see with what fond hope 
the Catholics of Ireland looked to the Prince of Wales, the late 
George the Fourth ; never man acted more basely to others, than 
he did to them. He deceived and flattered them as prince ; 
he deceived, abandoned, and spurned them as monarch. 
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‘ On the 2d of February, the committee again met — N. P. 
O' Gorman, Esq., the present Assistant-Barrister for the county 
Kilkenny, in the chair. The proceedings commenced with an 
angry discussion, excited chiefly by Mr. Cornelius Keogh — the 
son of John Keogh — who objected, (according to the newspaper 
report, ‘‘ to the introduction of any business which would allow 
the country gentlemen to act at that meeting as managers, and 
then said that the best means to adjust, satisfactorily, the point, 
was to read the various resolutions on which the committee was 
founded. The secretary read the resolutions of the 19th July, 
1810, the resolution of the 2nd November, 1810, and (at the 
suggestion of Counsellor O'Connell, to the propriety of which 
Mr. Keogh acceded,) the secretary read tlie subsequent resolu- 
tion, relative to the mode of appointing country gentlemen to 
act as managers for petitioning Parliament in behalf of the 
Catholics of Ireland." 

Mr. Keogh proceeded to object that the committee had no 
authority to increase the number of its members, beyond that 
fixed by the aggregate meeting from which it derived authority 
to move in the matter of petitioning. 

In the discussion on this objection, a rather warm collateral 
dispute arose between Messrs. Clinch and Hussey, leading mem- 
bers of the committee, relative to a recent publication of a part 
of their proceedings, by Mr. Clinch. This will explain Mr. 
O’Connell's allusion to the wranglings" of the meeting. 

“ Mr. O’Connell — Sir, I must confess that this resolution, which 
the gentleman, la m sorry to find, so inflexibly presses on your 
consideration, is a breach of tlie common law of the committee. In 
order to avoid the Jj^^d consequences of taking the meeting by sur- 
prise, it was necessary to give notice of any motion which might be 
intended to be made. I will confidently assert that no resolution has 
ever been passed from the chair, which had not been grounded on a 
preceding notice. The gentleman was apprized of the fact, for on 
the last day of meeting, it was distinctly stated to him ; in point of 
form, then, he was essentially, and indisputably wrong. 

“ Mr. Keogh — * I understand order better.’ 

Mr. O'Connell — By his own words, the gentleman is confessedly 
wrong. Look how the matter stands. The gentleman knew it was 
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the rule — ^but did he give notice^ or can he deny that he has violated 
it ? I do not like special pleading ; but it is only common sense to 
adhere to a regulation which would prevent the committee from being 
taken by surprise, 1 will ask, might it not be so contrived that the 
important business of three years, when our hopes and wishes were 
on the point of consummation, might not the important business of 
three years be overturned in an hour, if we had no other security 
than a hope, confiding in the honour of society ? What has been the 
subject of this long debate ? I have the greatest respect for the indi- 
viduals present: and I do not mean to allude to the subject any 
further than to show, that we look like a parcel of wrangling school- 
boys, and not like rational men, deliberating on the fate of ourselves 
and our posterity — or like men struggling for our emancipation- — 
struggling to become what we are entitled to by the common rights 
of nature, by the constitution, by our sufferings and our merits. I 
have come here to-day, not to occupy your time in jangling, but to 
assist in looking for my own liberty — I have come here to-day to 
make a motion of the first importance, namely, to have our petition 
presented to Parliament — I have come here to-day to refute the 
malignant calumnies of our enemies, and to correct the mistakes of 
our enlightened advocate. Even the classic pen of the best critic of 
the age is not free from error : I allude to the last number of The 
JEdinhurgh Revieiv, In it the writer states, and laments too, that 
such a grievance should exist — that there are forty offices under 
government, from which Catholics are excluded. But when this 
excellent person laments that four millions of the bravest and most 
meritorious people were excluded from forty offices of trust and emo- 
lument, what would have been his indignation if he had known what 
I am prepared to verify by documents, that there are jone thousand 
two hundred and fifty-four offices, from which Catholics are excluded 
by the direct operation of the law ; and that there are thirty thou- 
sand places, from which they are excluded by its consequences. I 
am prevented from unfolding those important facts, not by a vote of 
censure against those persons who have absented themselves, and 
have not participated in the labours of the Committee — ^l)ut by a 
motion to stigmatize your conduct, and to rescind the proceedings of 
three months of laborious investigation. I do not wish to claim any 
merit for my services — yet my time is of some value to me, and I 
did not avoid my duty when my country required my services. And 
yet, how are the important labours of the committee to be rendered 
useless Why, by clamour, and not by argument. I am trespassing 
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on your patience — but I am so impressed with the importance of the 
subject, that I must declare before God, that feeling what appears to 
me to be true, 1 cannot help saying, that the fate of Catholic Eman- 
cipation will depend on the decision of this day. The decision will 
show whether you are a degraded, a miserable, and a divided people, 
and, conse(j[uently, the mangled and disabled victim of your enemies ; 
or by your unanimity, that you are able to spread discomfiture through 
your foes ; and to exhibit to the world the glorious proof that your 
claims are as just as they Jire irresistible (hear) — that your claims are 
as just as irresistible. And here, sir, I call on the gentleman, in the 
venerable name of his flfrer, that he wdll not divide the committee 
on this question, nor suflptheir enemies to triumph at the prospect 
of disunion among the Catholics. If the gentleman thinks that wc 
ought not to have any further meetings, let him come fairly and give 
notice of his intention of rescinding our proceedings — but let him not 
afford our enemies the delight of witnessing a division among our- 
selves on a pitiful question. As to the objections which the gentle- 
man urged, I could demonstrate that they are unfounded, from what 
he would acknowledge to be sufficient authority; but I sit down 
with the hope that he will consent to the retraction of his motion, 
and permit the business of the day to go forward.” / 

/ Mr. Keogh’s objections found, however, a supporter in Lord 
Ffrench, who, after a digression, attacking the ‘‘ lawyers” of the 
committee, as men who ought to be suspected, having more to 
expect than any other description of Catholics,” declared that 
the only way to put down these lawyers,” was by an appeal to 
the people ; and foi^that purpose, ‘‘ moved, as an amendment to 
Mr. Keogh’j motion, that the Catholic concerns be referred to 
an aggregate meeting, to be held that day fortnight.” 

Lord Ffrench’s attack on the legal gentlemen, brought up 
Mr. Hussey in a very warm and vigorous speech — retorting the 
personalities with which he and the other members of the bar 
had been assailed, and powerfully arguing against Mr. Keogh’s 
endeavour to shut out the country gentlemen” present, from 

voting. 

“ Is it a suiq>rise,” he asked, *nhat we have been here engaged in 
the arduous duties of our trust ? — is it a surprise that the gentlemen 
of thirty-two counties have attended here to act as managers in the 
common cause ? — is it a surprise that those gentlemen have come 
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hither to decide on a question so vital to their dearest interests ? — is 
it not a cheering circumstance, to see gentlemen coming forward to 
aid the committee with their counsels ? I could have wished tliat 
those other gentlemen, whom I sec here to-day, had regularly 
attended, and had participated in the arduous labours of the com- 
mittee I have the greatest respect for the gentlemen 

of the metro])olis ; but if it should be contended that they alone are 
always to conduct the affairs of the Catholics, to the exclusion of 
country managers, 1 must say what I before mentioned in the com- 
mittee, that they resemble the fable of the frog and ox. So, then, 
we are to undertake the management of C^Jolic affairs, without the 
aid of the country : to say that we would^llsumc such a privilege, 
would be an aspersion on our characters. But is it not a monstrous 
proposition, that we should send back into the country, witli disgrace, 
those members whom we have invited to come among us — men of 
rank, honour, and talent — and that, too, without assigning any suffi- 
cient reason ? You have invited them to attend — but when th(iy are 
arrived, are you to tell the people of Ireland, ‘ we send you back the 
fools, returning tliem like damaged wares?’ ” ^ 

Mr. O’Connell — as already in his career, had been very fre- 
quently his office — had to compose the angry passions, which 
were now running high, and, with every fresh speaker, were 
becornintr more and more excited. 

» Mr. O’Connell began by expressing an anxious hope that the 
discussion of this day would be conducted with good temper, and ter- 
minate in harmony. His object was to stifle every sentiment 
amongst the Catholic body, that would militate again^ that cordial 
spirit of co-operation, which had hitherto animated the members 
of the committee. Hitherto, at their meetings, a difference of 
opinion did sometimes, as it was quite natural, prevail ; but 
there was no intention of division — and, from this heartfelt 
unanimity, he had with delight beheld the dawning certainty of 
speedy and complete emancipation. The Catholic cause was now too 
great and irresistible to be destroyed, even by the misconduct of its 
own advocates. It had, indeed, been almost crushed in its infancy, 
by distrust and dissension. Dissension had impeded it in every step 
of its progress, and was still the drag-chain that encumbered and 
retarded its movements. By division, the Catholics would be not only 
weakened, but degraded : if they quarrelled amongst themselves, 
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they would disgust their friends and delight tlieir enemies. Could 
anything be imagined more agreeable to the Wellesleys and the 
Percevals, than to find the Catholics of Ireland involved in a wrangle 
amongst themselves— •than to see them engaged in attacking and 
vilifying one another, when every faculty of their minds ought to be 
directed to concert one combined effort of all the Irish people to put 
down their enemies, and to procure, in a constitutional course, their 
Emancipation. He did, tlierefore, conjure tlie gentlemen who had 
brought forward the present (piestion to revert to that subject, for 
which the committee had been originally framed, namely, tlie petition ; 
and to suffer that to proKfteed, without embarking in discussions that 
could not be productive of advantage. He exj)ected from those 
gentlemen, that 1h<‘y would, when they contemplated the triumph to 
our enemies, and the mischief to the Catholics, which must ensue 
from dissension, abandon that species of crimination and attack, which 
had h(‘en that day, for the first time, introduced into the committee. 
Tlie charges that were made, even supposing them founded, could be 
obviated, if those ^entlemcm would, themselves, take the trouble of 
attending in future. But he must say, that the gentlemen who did 
attack the (jornmittce, were altogether mistaken. Tlie fact was, tliat 
the committee stands high in the public opinion — and that this esti- 
mation was founded on important services and pure exertions — upon 
a painful sacrifice of the time and labour of the individuals — and 
upon the more iiainful exposure which they made of themselves, to 
every shaft of calumny and ridicule, from the mean, mercenary, and 
malignant hirelings of the enemies of the Catholics. With respect to 
that part of the Irish Catholic bar, which took a part in the labours 
of the committee, he would not say a word in its vindication : for Ids 
own part, he should be most grateful if the bar were altogetlier to he 
excluded from Catholic politic 3 — and it would be easy to exclude 
them. If the noble lord could spare time from his other avocations, 
to attend the affairs of the Catholics, he, for one, would rejoice at 
their being placed in such excellent hands ; and would then think 
himself justified in devoting himself, exclusively, to his professional 
pursuits. All he wished to see was, tliat gentlemen would come for- 
ward, and take upon themselves the trouble of advancing the Catholic 
concerns ; but it really was rather severe that gentlemen, wlio avowed 
that they themselves had not leisure to attend to the business of the 
Catholics, should charge those who, with a disinterested zeal, had 
made, and were ready to make a sacrifice of their time and exertions, 
with being animated with the pitiful ambition of leadership. No — 
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that was a contemptible object ; and he had no difficulty in calling on 
tlie all-seeing Deity to attest the truth of his assertion, that the con- 
scientious discharge of duty to an afflicted country, was his leading 
motive to come forward ; and that neither he nor his children should 
ever be reproached, with truth, for having committed the cause of 
the Catholics into any advantage of a personal nature to himself. 
Neither did the committee deserve any part of the reproaches cast 
upon them ; on the contrary, they had done their duty well. The 
cause of the Catholic soldiery attracted their attention — they exposed 
to view the gross violations of the law, which were daily committed 
with respect to Catholic soldiers — the really patriotic prints of the 
metropolis joined in the cause — and the result has been, that even 
the Wellesley administration in this country have condescended so 
far ns to recognise the law of the land in their military orders ; and 
now the Catholic soldiers in Ireland are allowed to serve their king, 
without being called on for any violation of their consciences. No 
petty tyrant, dressed in a little brief authority, could now indulge his 
vile bigotry, by compelling the defenders of their king and country to 
abandon what they conceived to be their duty to their God. Was 
this no service ? Did the committee deserve no thanks for this ? — or 
rather, was it not an earnest of what the committee had still to do, 
and would do, in redressing other oppressions, if their cause was not 
impeded by division and dissension ? At all events, we had a right 
to call upon those who impeached the committee, to state in what 
respect they had done even so much for the Catholic cause. Let 
them, state their services, and he would return them thanks, and not 
impeachment. But, sir, the committee have not confined their exer- 
tions to this single subject. We have framed, in very firm and con- 
stitutional language, the petition which has been already signed by 
thousands \ wc have already procured illustrious personages in both 
houses of parliament, to take charge of it ; and it is now actually 
ready for transmission to England. There was another subject which 
engrossed much of our attention; it was the placing before the 
empire and the world, the present oppressed and degraded state of 
the Catholics of Ireland, in all its emaciating details. It appeared to 
him that the principal cause which had hitherto prevented the 
emancipation of the Catholics, was the strange ignorance of our situa- 
tion, under which our warmest friends laboured. Even our best and 
brightest advocate, that ornament to Ireland, Heniy Grattan himself, 
laboured under this mistake ; Mr. Ponsonby, too, who has exerted 
himself so strenuously in the Catholic cause, appears to be equally 
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ignorant. It is to me, therefore, not at all surprising, that the Edin- 
burgh reviewers should have fallen into the same error, so that they 
stated more than once, in their late most admirable essay on the sub- 
ject, that the Catholios were excluded^om only about forty offices, 
besides the houses of parliament. Notwithstanding this, to them 
almost inevitable error, theirs was a most admirable discussion — it 
was a specimen of that inestimable logic, that clear arrangement of 
the subject, and that conclusive display of proofs with which that 
work abounded ; but what would it have been if they were informed 
of our real situation ; my praise of those reviewers must be allowed 
to be unbiassed. I differ from them on the subject of the veto, and 
would undertake to convince any of them that I am right. I also 
easily see myself amongst those whom they style * bombastic counsel- 
lors;' and I smile to see how happily they have described that 
fustian and rant, which I am in the habit, as at present, of obtruding 
upon your meetings. But, notwithstanding this attack, which I 
admit to be personal, I do most sincerely and cordially thank them 
for their exertions. It is not in the nature of popular feeling to con- 
tinue long its gratitude ; but I have no hesitation in saying, that the 
C'atholics of Ireland deserve to be slaves, if they ever forget what 
they owe to the winters of that article. Let mo, however, repeat ray 
regret, that its effect should have been weakened by the erroneous 
view which those writers took of our situation. It is strange enough, 
that when they contributed so considerably to the repeal of the slave 
trade, they were found to be perfectly conversant with the savage 
tribes of Raarta and Bambana ; and that they were able to give dis- 
sertations on the police of the barbate cities of Sego and Timbuctoo, 
and yet are so deplorably ignorant of the condition of the white 

slaves of Ireland. We have another excellent advocate in England 

an advocate whom we could bribe only one way, with the justice of 
our cause — I mean William Cobbett. It is truly important to us 
that his exertions should not be paralyzed by ignorance of our wants. 
The moment we can show him the extent of our oppressions, w'^e fur- 
nish him with materials to ensure our triumph — and, it must be 
admitted that we could not have a more useful advocate. When he 
is right, he is irresistible — ^there is a strength and clearness in the 
way he puts every topic ; he is at once so convincing, and yet so 
familiar, that the dullest can understand, and even the bigot must be 
convinced. But what has deservedly raised him high in public esti- 
mation, is the manly candour with which he avows and retracts any 
opinion that he discovers to be erroneous. I can hardly conceive a 
greater proof of sound understanding and perfect honesty than sucli 
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conduct ; but what has been liis fate ? Why, he has advocated 
your cause, and is sulfering under an atrocious sentence — indeed, 
in the history of modern times, a sentence so disi)roportionate 
with the oflence, as to e^ite horror and ,, disgust in the mind 
of every man who heard it-Ssf' sentence which actually has the effect 
of converting tlie object of it from being the victim of just law, into 
the martyr of some unpopular, and, therefore, hated cause. Wliat a 
besotted, benumbed people these English are ! They heard the sen- 
tence pronounced : two long weary years’ imprisonment for a libel on 
the German legion! They saw the victim conveyed to his dungeon; 
the fountain of mercy was there, yet there was no address, no petition 
to the throne for its iiiteide.rence — neither has this subjeuit yet been 
brought before either house of Parliament. Upon Ihis subject I 
coniess I have been led away by my feelings ; but as 1 have wan- 
dered, allow me to indulge in relating to you the late of another 
public charactei*. A certain land-calf, of the name of Sj>arke, ])ro- 
nouneed and published, some two years ago, a dissei-tation in bad 
Latin, in which he strenuously advised that Catholics should be 
turned out of every civil situation ; and that tliey should be ex])elh^d 
from the army and navy I Upon wliat grounds think you? Why, 
as the enemies of everything human and diviiui! Il(‘.re wjis a libel — 
a libel most admirably calculated to serve the interests of ilonaparte, 
by depriving us, at a single blow, of at least three-fourths of our 
army and navy. You imagine, of course, that he was ])unished — 
that the Attorney-General prosecuted him, and called for a vindictive 
sentence in the name of the army and navy, and that he conjured up 
tlie shades ol‘ the Catholics wlio%Jed at Aboukir and Trafalgar — who 
bravely fought ajul greatly died at Vimiera and Talavera, to scream 
for vengeance. You suppose that this worthy divine was sentenced 
to at least one fortnight’s imprisonment. Oh, no, you are mistaken — 
he >vas only made a bishop, and he will soon have to give his enlight- 
ened vote on our petition to the lords. Mr. O’Connell entreated 
pardon for thus wandering from the subject — ^liis object was to show 
the labours and services of the committee ; and he had pointed out 
the state of ignorance in which our ad /ocates were, with respect to 
Catholic privations. It was unnecessary to enlarge on the utility of 
giving accurate information on the subject. The committee felt that 
they had this duty to discharge, and they have, with no small labour, 
completed it. lie held in his hand the volume of near tw o hundred 
pages, which they had compiled on the subject ; and if the meeting 
would suffer him, he w^ould undertake to demonstrate that the com- 
mittee had cxei-ted itself with much attention and labour. If he was 
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suffered, he would shortly state an abstract, taken Irom their report, 
of the offices of trust, honour, and cmoluiueiit, from whicli the 
Catholics arc excluded, and which even our friends estimate so low 
as about forty, but \>^iich, in truth, amount, when the influence, as 
well as the positive enactment of the penal code, is considered, to 
upwards of thirty thousand. If he did not weary the meeting, he 
would now go into detail. — (A general cry of ‘go on, go on/) JVIr. 
O’Connell, in continuation, said, being encouraged, he would proceed 
with the abstract. The first tliiiig that offered itself was the parlia- 
ment. Fjom M*ats in both liouses the Catholics were excluded, 
amounting to 1)00 : next came the offices in corporations. We are, 
in Duhlin, excluded from tlie 


OHices (»!' Lord Mayor and Aldermen, . . . . .24 

Slieritls and Sub-Sheriffs, ....... .‘f 

Sherid ’s lit ers, ......... 3B 

1‘oiuiuun (.Uniiicil. ........ tlG 

Keeorder, 1 

Treasurer, .......... 1 

Town (Uc*rks, ......... 2 

Masters and W ardeus of Guilds, 7B 

Total, 2dR 


'Jliere arc, I think, 8() other corporate cities and towns in Ireland, 
which, at the low average rate of 32 officers in each, from which 
Catholics are by law excluded, amount to 2752 ; giving a total, under 
})usilive exclusion of 3083. But if a more accurate view of the other 
offices in th(' gilt of the corporation, or confided to thein, be taken, 
it >vill be found that Catholics are, hy the spirit and operation of the 
law, if not by the letter of it, excluded from those latter offices — as, 
for example, in Duhlin — 


President of the Court of Constdence, his Secretary and 

Clerk, (worth two thousand pounds per annum,) . . 2 

Lord iVhiyor’s Secretary ....... 1 

Police dust ice.s, ........ 12 

Their Secretaries and Clerks, . . . . . .12 

Ci ty Officers, as Constables, S wonl-bearer, &c. , (see Red Book ) , 27 

Cranes, 4 

Pipe- water Board, 22 

Public Money Yards, &c., ....... 3 

Ballast Office, . . . . . . . . .10 

Paving Board and Offices, 13 

Grand Jury, with very few exceptions, and other public 

boards, offices, and clerks 50 

Amounting to . . . 162 

Add to those similar offices in the other 86 corporations of 

Ireland, averaged at only 32 to each, amounting to . 2752 

Total, 2914 
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Thirdly — There are in the profession and administration of the 
law-officers, from which we are directly excluded 


Lord Chancellor, . .1 

Master of the Kolls, . , , . . . . .1 

Law Judges, 12 

Serjeants, 

King’s Counsel, (now) ,28 

Masters in Chancery, 4 

Attorney and Solicitor-General, 2 

Counsel to the Commons, 2 

Chairman of Kilraainham, 1 

Sheriffs of Countless 32 

Sub- Sheriffs, 32 

Advocates in the Spiritual Court, 20 

Proctors in Dublin, 0 

Proctors in the country, ....... 40 

Notary Public, 50 

Law Officers in the Spiritual Courts — the jurisdiction of these 

Courts extend over temporal matters, . . . .100 

Total, .... 




Add to those a number of Officers under the patronage prin- 
cipally of the foregoing ; which, although the profession 
of the law is not unequivocally liberal, yet Catholics are 
almost uniformly excluded from such as Assistant. Bar. 
risters of Counties, Assistant Counsel Coroners, Law'^ 

Clerks in the Law and Equity Offices in Counties, (see 

Red Book, ) amounting, at least, to . . . . 700 

Total, 10,58 


The next class I shall mention is that of the officers in tlie army and 
navy. It is notorious that the Catholics contribute very largely in 
money and men, to tliose services. The number of officers may 1x5 
thus estimated. In the army, the regiments are thus : 


Life Guards, 2 

Horse Guards, 1 

Dragoon Guards, 7 

Dragoons, . . . , . . . . . .24 

Foot Guards, ' . , .3 

Foot, ........... 101 

Artillery, 3 


Irish Militia, from several of the commissions in which Catho- 
lics are absolutely excluded, 28 

Total, - 169 

Several of the regiments have two, three, or more batallions, so that 
the entire may be estimated at 200 battalions, and must contain 7500 
commissioned officers, from which deduct 100 for Catholic officers in 
the Irish militia, it will leave 7400. And it is quite manifest that 
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the proportion of 100 Catholic officers in the Irish militia, is a great 
exaggeration. Add the paymasters, commissariat department, the 
staflfi storekeepers, contractors, &c., under the same patronage, 
amounting, at least, tc^ lOOO; amounting, in the entire, to 9000. In 
the navy, the officers may be thus estimated : — There are in commis- 
sion, about 900 ships. At a very moderate average thej’e are ten 
officers to a ship, being 9000 ; admirals, &c., about 200 ; add the 
dock-yard establishments, the companies of marines, the pursers, and 
the other officers dependent on the naval departments, amounting to 
3800; amounting in the entire, to 13,000. There are other officers 
of trust, honour, and emolument, from which tlie Catliolics are 
excluded : — 


Lord Lieutenant, ......... 1 

Lords of the Treasury, ........ 8 

Governors of Counties, (now) ...... 38 

Privy Councillors, inchiding Duigenan, . . . .90 

Fellows of Trinity College, ....... 28 

Scliolars of ditto, ......... 60 

Postmasters-General, ........ 2 

Teller of the Exchequer, 1 

Chancellor of the Ex(5lie(iuer, 1 

Keeper of the Privy Seal, ....... 1 

Vice Treasurer, 1 

Auditor- General, 1 

Custodcs llotuloruin, . . . . . . .16 

Secretary of State, ........ 1 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, ..... 2 

Total, 251 


I am sure I can bo reproached only with having too 

far diminished 

the dependent offices from which 

the Catholics are 

excluded under 

this head, when I state them only at 2060. Catholics are excluded 
from the following offices : — 

1. Parliament, 

Directly. 

Indirectly. 

. 900 

2. Corporations, 

. 3152 

. 1829 

3. Law, .... 

.358 

. 700 

4. Army, .... 

. 74(K> 

. 1600 

5. Navy, .... 

. 9200 

. 3000 

6. Other offices enumerated, . 

.251 

, 2000 


Thus giving a total of offices from which Catholics are excluded, 

by positive enactment, of 21,261 

And of offices from which they are almost, with equal certainty 
excluded, by the spirit and operation of the law, amounting to 9,229 

Amounting in the entire, to . . . 30,490 

Let it be recollected, that in giving this statement, we abstain altogether from 
the situations which belong, of right, to the Established Church. We should be 
sorry to see any similar law created for our clergy, and we most assuredly do 
not seek to disturb those that exist.” ^ 


G 
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0 There is another important branch in the political economy of 
this country, from which the Catholics are almost altogether excluded ; 
it relates to the collection and distribution of the public money. 
There are annually about six millions raised on the Irish people — of 
these, it is said, that only four millions, or 13s. 4d. in the pound, 
reach the treasury. There are, besides, four millions ' annually, bor- 
rowed in England, for Ireland, and expended in this country ; so that 
there seems, taken together, a sum, making altogether, ten millions, 
is collected and managed, almost exclusively by Protestants ; there 
not being, 1 dare say, at the utmost, twenty Catholics employed in 
such collection or management. 1 am sure 1 should grossly exagge- 
rate it, were I to say there were twenty ; amongst other reasons, 
because I have already shown that the far greater number of the 
offices attached to that collection and management, are by the law 
shut against the Catholics ; so that we have ten millions yearly, tlic 
principal of no less than six millions of which are raised from the 
inhabitants of this land, and the interest of the entire of which is 
charged upon them and their descendants, in pcrjwtuity. We have 
these ten millions op])resaive to all, and emolumentary only to a few 
of the l^rotestants. Let it also be recollected, that the four millions 
which are paid into the Irish treasury, have a second operation, for 
of course they are jiaid out again in discharge of the expenditure of 
the state ; but the management of siudi payment is also in the hands 
of the members of the Established Church ; so that, in fact, we are 
thus excludt‘d from the management, and all the advantages that 
result from the management of fourteen millions of money annually, 
taking into consideration the second operation of tlie four millions 
raised in Ireland. The committee have entered into various details 
to illustrate and prove their statements ; they do not omit to treat 
often of the insult that the parade of Orange anniversaries, and the 
commemoration of ancient feuds, excite and perpetuate ; but above 
all, they have investigated the deplorable situation of the inferior 
orders of Catholics in the towns, particularly in the north, on those 
days devoted to the celebration of Orange festivals ; when the lower 
order of those systematic oppressors meet together for the purpose, 
according to the phrase used by some of themselves, at a late trial at 
Omagh, ‘ of making Orangemen! The committee has remarked, too, 
on the degrading situation in which the Irish Catholic officers, who 
go to England with their regiments, are placed. There^ they must 
quit the service, or violate their consciences, whilst they see German 
soldiers enjoy complete toleration in the Catholic religion; as if the 
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conscience of a German was declared by law to be worthy of respect, 
that of the Irish, of none ; why else do the pious Perceval, and holy 
Wilberforcc, consent to allow popery in the German legion, and per- 
secute it arnoSgst the^oyal Irish? It is our anxious wish that some 
of the class of hirelings who do the dirty work of the Wellesleys and 
the PcroevaH, shall liave the audacity to contradict the facts which 
our statement contains. We challenge them to that contradiction; 
all we entreat is, that they will come to particulars ; but if they do 
not — if they protect themselves by general denials, we are ready with 
tlie proofs of eacli and everj| assertion. I entreat the indulgence of 
the meeting for this lengthened trespass on their ])atience. I hope I 
have sliowm that the committee lias not neglected its duty; it has 
assisted to relieve the soldiery from the oppressions under which they 
laboured — it has prepared the petition, and made every arrangement 
for its presentation — and it has ready for publication, a detailed state- 
ment of the penalties and persecutions under which the Catholics 
suffer ; yet, whilst we do tlius suffer — whilst the multiplicity and 
weight of our chains may affright even our enemies, we, wretched 
slaves that we are, instead of combining heart and hand to procure 
redress and relief, are about to engage in a miserable warfare among 
ourselvcis. The old curse of the Catholics is, I fear, about to be 
reru'wed ; division, that made us what we arc, and keeps us so, is 
again to rear its standard amongst us ; but it was thus always with 
the Irish Catholics. I recollect, that in reading the life of the great 
Duke of Ormond, as he is called, I was forcibly struck with a des- 
patch of his, transmitted about the year 1661, when he was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. It was written to vindicate himself from a 
charge of having favoured the ]>apists, and having given them per- 
mission to hold a public meeting in Dublin. His answer Is remark- 
able. He rejects with disdain the foul calumny of being a favourer 
of papists ; though he admits he gave them leave to meet ; ‘ because/ 
said he, ‘ I know by experience, that the Irish papists never meet, 
without dividing and degrading themselves.* I quote the words of 
the official despatch ; I can lay my finger on the very spot, in 
‘ Cartels Life of Ormond.’ 

“ One hundred and fifty years have since elapsed, and we are still in 
thraldom, because no experience can, I fear, cure us of this wretched 
disposition to divide. He entreated of the respectable gentlemen 
who that day attended the committee, to consider that their mistakes, 
if they had made any, ought not to be visited with so grievous a 
calamity, as that of creating dissension amongst them. But in point 
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of fact, of what was the committee accused ? Why, that they, having 
been expressly entrusted with the management of Catholic affairs, 
had thought it prudent and wise to consult, not the citizens of Dublin 
alone, but the Catholic inhabitants of every county in^eland. Had 
not the counties of Tipperary, and Kerry, and Clare, and Carlow, 
and Kilkenny, as good a right to be consulted with, aneWieard, as the 
city of Dublin ; and he appealed to the good sense of every man 
present, whether it must not have the worst effect on the Catholic 
mind, if any gentlemen shall continue to insist, as they did that day, 
that an aggregate meeting in Dublin all-powerful, that it was 
'‘Hhe pcople^^ and that the Catholics of the different counties had no 
right to contribute to the foundation of the general committee. The 
objection in point of form to encreasing the committee, would have 
weight but for the state of the law. The managers of the petition 
appointed by the counties were not delegates, and could not act in a 
representative capacity ; but tliLs was only because the law prevented 
the Catholics from choosing delegates, and holding a representative 
assembly. It should, however, be recollected, tliat a precisely similar 
objection lay against the committee appointed by the aggregate 
meeting, for neither were they delegates or representatives. If they 
insisted on the country, they would only expose themselves to the 
hazard of an indictment, with the certainty of being convicted. 
This was the distinct answer to the maxim, tlie trite and quaint 
maxim which no person disputed, that a deputy could not constitute 
a dej)uty. Tlie fact was, that tliere were not, and could not be any 
deputies in the committee. In the present state of the law, we could 
only regret that delegation was forbidden — but we should not be 
driven, even by this impeachment, to violate the law, and expose the 
Catholic committee to a prosecution. It assuredly could not he the 
ntention of tlie gentlemen to drive the committee into that predica- 
ment. It was impossible not to be sensible tliat be had already con- 
sumed too much of the time of the meeting ; be should therefore rapidly 
conclude by moving the order of the day, namely — ‘ That the Catholic 
petition be forthwith presented to parliament.’ He was anxious to place 
that out of the way of dissension. Indeed the cry of no petition, 
like a somevvliat similar cry in another quarter, had, it was supposed 
by the countiy, been the watchword of party in Dublin. It was 
strongly suspected by many well-meaning persons, that such cry was 
used for the sole purpose of serving as a rallying word ; and this 
suspicion unfortunately justified in some measure by the change that 
had taken in the arguments used to oppose the petition. Formerly, 
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gentlemen talked for hours in praise of ‘dignified silence,’ and of 
‘frowning upon their enemies,’ and of ‘ muttering curses deep not 
loud.’ Now^lglped, their faces were decked in smiles ; they were 
smoothing t|HpWhiskers, and putting them on the peace establish- 
ment ; they tmked of delicacy, and with courtly air, entreated that 
we would not embarrass our friends of the new administration. 
Sir, I know but of one embarrassmeril in tliis nation — and that arises 
from the state of weakness and distraction the empire sutlers from the 
political injustice inflicted on the Catholics. I know but of one 
embarrassment to the Catholics, and that arises from the state of 
inferiority and degradation in wdiich the criminal neglect of our just 
right leaves us. I know too, but of one course to procure ernanedpa- 
tion. It is the open, manly, and constitutional riglit of petition 
If you petition session alter session, you take away all pretext for 
intrigue anti cabal amongst yourselves ; all rational hope of managing 
a jiarty amongst us trom your euemies, and also troin your false- 
hearted friemds ; and for my ])art, my humble ojnnion is decided, 
that you should Continue to repeat your demands for liberty, until 
every grievance shall be extinguished, and every trace of ndigious 
oppression anniliilated. It was, however, right to observe tliat if the 
country differed with him on this subject, they ouglit in justice to he 
heard. It was imperative on the coinniittec to lay the petit ion before 
parliament ; but no discussion could take place upon it till after the 
Easter recess ; in fact, until the inidille of mixt May. In the 
interim, the managers for each county would be able to ascertain 
the sentiments of their respective nciglibourhoods ; and should it 
appear to be the wull of the majority of the Catholics, that the dis- 
cussion of our petition should he deferred for another year, why the 
example set by the English Catholics last session may be adopted, and 
the petition allowed to lie on tlie table for the present. He must say 
that he would regret any such determination, as our claims, if 
understood, wdiieh they could be but by discussion in parliament, are 
really invincible. But he never would set up his own opinion 
against that of the majority, or even against that of any considerable 
portion of the Catholic body. 

He then concluded by reminding gentlemen, that every authority, 
human and divine, spoke trumpet- tongued of the evils of dissension ; 
and he conjured the meeting, as they wished to be true to their 
country, and to their God, not to divide, and distract fellow -labourers 
and fellow-slaves,” * 
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Mr, O'Connell finally prevailed, though not without a division, 
on which however, there was a considerable majority against 
Mr. Clinch’s amendment. 

According to a resolution of a previous meetlUJI^n the 
December, in the preceding year, 1810), the petition was to be 
entrusted to Mr. Grattan, for presentation in the Commons. 

A short speech of Mr. O’Connell’s at the meeting just 
referred to — viz., that of December, 1810, may (without any 
more extended notice of the meeting itself) be here inserted, as 
one of the many links of the chain of evidence we trust this 
collection of his public acts will be found to aflford, in proof of 
how undeviatingly he has always, while working for Ireland, 
looked to, and endeavoured to serve, the best interest of the 
empire at large, f 

** Mr. O^Comiell said, that what had fallen from the learned gen- 
tleman (Nicliolas Purcell O’Gorman, Esq.) who had preceded him, re- 
quired some observation. He (Mr. O’Gorman) had supposed that tlie 
French party, mentioned by Mr. Grattan, was, by our enemies, alleged 
to exist among the Catholics of Ireland. This was an assertion 
which he, Mr. O’Connell, said he must controvert. There did not 
exist, even among the mean and miserable herd of the adversaries of 
the Catholics, any man so shameless as to assert that a French party 
could be found amongst us. In truth, nothing could be more 
obvious than that the only genuine and effective a/i^i-Gallican party 
in Ireland was that of the Catholics-— for their object is to consolidate 
the strength, and increase the resources of the empire ; not merely 
to contribute, as they do, to every defeat which the enemy meets, 
but to render it quite impossible that he should ever succeed, by 
combining the entire nation in the defence of their kinj; and consti- 
tution. Our first desire, and the motives which govern us, are to 
take away from France even the hope of success by removing those 
excuses of distrust, and dissension, and weakness in this country, 
which, at present, are really so many temptations to the enemy to 
invade us. We would fain excite a national and Iiiisu paiity, 
capable of annihilating any foreign oppressor whatsoever, and 
devoted to the amelioration of this our native land. There is, 
indeed, a French party that does exist in Ireland — a party most 
useful to the views and designs of France. It is the party of the 
present ministry — that party which exerts its vicious energies to 
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divide^ distract, and oppress the realm — that loads the nation with 
the weight of ill-judged taxation, and employs the money, wrung 
from poverty and distress, in fomenting internal dissensions — in 
calumniating Ilfce Irisb people to each other — accusing the Catholics 
of disloyalty because they seek the rights of the constitution — 
charging the Protestants with bigotry, and yet encouraging them to 
become intolerant. It is, in fine, this party which desolates the 
country, and then talks to us of our growing prosperity.” ^ 

i Mr. O’Connell then proceeded to speak of Mr. Grattan, 
and paid him the following warm and generous tribute : — 

“ He could not sit down without entreating of his learned friend, Mr. 
O’GfRrman, to withdraw his opposition to the present motion. Let 
not our enemies be able to boast that there was a single dissenting 
voice among the Catholics, upon the sulfject of Ireland’s best and 
last resource, Henry Grattan. Surely that learned gentleman can- 
not be insensible td what that illustrious and genuine patriot has done 
and suffered in the cause of his country, if other evidence were 
wanting of his love for his devoted country. Alas, poor Ireland ! 
the active hatred of his enemies, which he has so long sustained, 
would alone demonstrate it. 

That greatest foe Ireland ever experienced — her first and deepest 
curse — the late Earl of Clare, honoured Grattan with his deadly 
hate. Can we forget it, how, under Lord Clare’s auspices, a com- 
mittee of the House of Lords turned itself, as it were, into a committee 
of assassination of Grattan’s character ; and, with monstrous effrontery, 
gave to the public, in their report, what they did not themselves belie ve^j 
the assertion of a wretched informer, charging liim with treason. 

‘‘ They did not themselves believe it, for if they had, not only^their 
duty, but their strong and infuriate inclination required that they 
should prosecute him even to death. 

“ At that melancholy period (and may heaven avert from Ireland 
the recurrence of such another) little evidence was necessary,, when 
mere accusation could almost supply the place of guilt. Let this 
instance of the vain and impotent malice of the enemies of Ireland 
show the extent of his offence in serving his country. 

“ There was one other consideration which rendered it imperative 
on the learned gentleman to abandon his opposition. Let him 
recollect that it was Henry Grattan ‘ that watched over the cradle 
of Irish independence, and that he walked after its hearse !’ Gur 
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country is entranced in the death-sleep of the Union ; and I pity 
that Irishman who does not feel pleasure in repeating with me that 
Henry Grattan is alone worthy to ‘ sound the glad trumpet of her 
resurrection 

“ Surely it will not be said that Catholic ingratitude diminished 
his ardours. He, Mr. O’Connell, felt that the sin of ingratitude 
was heavy upon the Catholics, while they seemed to hesitate, but for 
a moment, on tliis subject. He would not, therefore, detain the 
meeting from passing, what lie trusted would be, an unanimous 
vote.” 


In perusing Mr. O’Conneirs speeches, at the remotest, as well 
as at more recent periods of his public career, the reader can- 
not fiiil to be struck with their exceeding applicability to the 
state of affairs in the present time. As in the first quotation 
from the speech we have just been dealing with, so, in multi- 
tudes of others, the remarks upon the conduct of those in 
authority, and upon the actual condition and future prospects of 
the empire in its parts, and as a whole, might be spoken at 
the present day in Concliation Hall. 

' The cause of this lies with the government of England. 
Speaking of the latter, without any present reference to parti- 
cular ministries, or prominent individuals who controlled and 
directed it at various times. The policy, or more correctly 
designating it, tlic malignant infatuation of hostility to Ireland 
and to Irish interests, which has so constantly, and with such 
shameful consistency, ruled the conduct of that government in 
ificaling with Irish matters, has, of itself, necessitated an equally 
constant and far more honourable consistency of popular de- 
nunciation. V 

The designs of the men who wield the British government in 
the present day, milder and gentler as are the means by which 
they essay to work them out, have their origin in the same 
spirit of fiendish inveteracy against Ireland, her religion and 
her peo])le, as the more bold, and, alas ! fatally successful plans 
and efforts of the British government in 1799, and many a 
hitter year afterwards. It can then be matter of little wonder 
to find that the expressions of indignation and execration, which 
evil intentions and actions provoked at former periods, should 
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be found perfectly and powerfully applicable, when similar 
provocations are making themselves manifest again. 

/ On the 9th of February occurred another of the occasions, 
now fast multiplying, to test Mr. O’ Connell’s abilities for 
leadership, in the important points of conciliating opposing 
sentiments, obviating the difficulties suggested by the timid, the 
silly, or the dishonest, and clearing away the obstructions 
wantonly thrown up to arrest or divert the popular move- 
ment. 

In the current of this debate, as in that of the preceding 
debate of this month, there was strong evidence of* a design, on 
the part of a few individuals in Dublin, to get into their own 
hands the exclusive management of Catholic affairs. Mr. 
O’Connell, while he entirely defeated this effort, and kept 
the Catholic Committee on its liberal and more popular basis, 
yet so managed matters as to have been appealed to by one of 
the chief [jartics in the debate to compose the differences that 
w’ere agitating the meeting. * 

His speech for this purpose was as follows : — 

‘‘ Mr. M^Donuoll’s motion is for an adjournment for a fortnight, 
and the proposal has been offered on such reasonable grounds, that I 
give it iny most cordial support. Let it not bo supposed that I am 
actuated by any personal feeling, or that I secretly indulge a Iio])c of 
becoming one of the persons who shall be entrusted with your peti- 
tion. Higli as I esteem the honour, 1 am not endejivouring, by any 
means, direct or indirect, to obtain it. J think not so highly of my- 
self. and T must declare that it would be to me a most jjleasing eir- 
cumstance if there could not be Ibund a more suitable individual than 
myself. 1 conjure my countrymen not to suppose that I would make 
the cause of my native land subservient to any idle or criminal ambi- 
tion. I reject, with scorn, the foul imputation. I seek only for 
unanimity among Catholics, and I leave to others the glory of divid- 
ing the body. I do not wish to speak harshly ; 1 liave often been 
mistaken, but I cannot avoid saying that, unfortunately, I have wit- 
nessed in the discussion of this day, more violence than should have 
entered into the consideration of slaves. I do not suppose that the 
gentlemen act from base or unworthy motives ; but I say that error 
has entered their hearts, and I lament its baneful effects in the divi- 
sion which it must inevitably cause among the Catholic body. When 
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are our petty and miserable squabbles to have an end ? Are we not 
allowed to go into open air ? But must we decide on the impulse of 
the moment, with all the evil effects of division and distraction 
whereas by an adjournment of a fortnight, wc would become unani* 
mous. I do not give up my opinion of the necessity of delegation ; but 
I would rather forego the advantages resulting from delegation, 
than weaken the effect of your petition by dividing the committee on 
the question. The petition must go before both houses of parliament, 
and its merits must be discussed, but I will not, by pressing a divi- 
sion, afford an argument to your enemies to identify the sentiments 
of a few men in this committee, with the voice of live millions of per- 
sons. It has been proved to you this day, that the sentiments of 
several populous and respectable districts are indubitably in favour of 
having their petition committed to the care of delegates ; but I will 
concede the point, for I would think myself criminal if I should 
divide the committee. My Lord Ffrencli, 1 entreat you to consider, 
if it is not an evil of the utmost magnitude to divide us, as it will 
show to our enemies, wlio are secretly exulting at the prospec.t of 
division — tliat we are to the last a divided, and, therefore, a con- 
temptible people — for objects for the derision of our malignant ene- 
mies. See the predicament we are reduc^ed to. We are charged 
with having a faction amongst ourselves, and wc ask for deliberation 
for a fortnight, which would render us unanimous. It has been said 
that I am anxious to become one of your delegates ; I solemnly 
assure you that I am not. Some of my friends have often expressed 
their wisli that I might become the object of your choice, but I did 
say that I could not have that honour. So impressed am I with the 
necessity of being unanimous, that I promise the gentlemen, if they 
consent to adjourn, that I shall, at the next meeting, vote against 
delegation. (Cries of ‘ hear, hear Mr Keogh seemed to declare 
tliat he and his friends consented.) I thank the gentleman for his 
concession : I hail it as a happy omen ; it is the voice, it is the heart, 
it is the support of his venerated father. (Hear, hear, hear.) We 
now are actuated by a proper feeling ; for it is by perfect unanimity 
alone that we can triumph. You no longer afford your enemies the 
malignant gratification of seeing dissension among you. It is thus 
you conquer the bigotry of your opponents ; not ‘ by frowning and 
dignified sileftce but by heart-felt unanimity. (Hear, hear.) It is 
thus you put them down 5 and let us no longer be a miserable or 
divided people, but a great and unanimous people, whose voice is 
justice, and must be law. (Loud applause.)” 
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The conciliation of personal differences, and closing up of 
divisions which Mr. O’Connell thus exhorted them to ; and with 
success on this, as on other occasions, was the more necessary to 
the Catholics, as, within a very few days, their committee had 
to enter upon an external struggle for its very existence. 

The wretched government of the day now conceived the idea 
of waging a more active warfare against the Catholic agitators 
than had been for a considerable period attempted. There had 
always, indeed, been a kind of government undergroid ; even when 
the popular efforts were limited to the simplest and humblest form 
of petitioning. It was rated as a degree of audacity scarcely to 
be tolerated, that they should avail themselves of what limited 
j)ortion of the constitution was allowed to them, to seek for 
more ; that the oppressed and aggrieved race should make use 
of the partial relaxations yet accorded from their unjust bondage, 
to labour for its entire abolition. The cant-phrases of the 
j)ractisers and advocates of oppression — phrases such as we see 
in the articles of English newspapers at tbe present day, and in 
the reports of English parliamentary speakers — were hurled 
against all who spoke, above their breath, of wrongs to be 
redressed, privileges to be restored, rights to be conceded. 

Disturbers, seducers of the people, interested and mercenary 
demagogues, selfish and hollow-hearted agitators,” such are the 
holiday and lady terms with which, then, as now, those have 
been greeted, who attempt to act on the great principle that man 
is not created for his own ease and his own purposes alone — 
that, while his first and highest duty is to heaven, the second 
great injunction of our divine Redeemer, man’s duty towards his 
neighbour, has an enlarged but most relevant and imperative 
application in the dftty he owes his country. / 

•i The campaign the government had resolved upon in this 
year, brought as little of credit or benefit to them, as there was 
of justice in undertaking it. In fact, they recklessly plunged 
themselves into what was, on their part, nothing other than a 
most undignified squabble with the Catholics. The causes of 
their doing so were not far to seek. The unhappy Perceval, 
and his miserable colleagues, had their religious bigotry inflamed 
and exasperated, by the alarm which their political bigotry had 
taken from the Repeal agitation of the preceding year, cordially 
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cau|Tht up and assisted, as it had been, by the Catholic leaders. 
The pretext for interference with Catholic agitation this year 
the system which had been adopted in constituting the Catholic 
Committee, partook of the nature of defegation, and so came 
under the terms of the Penal Act of 1793, against ‘‘ Coiiven-- 
tionii'' In so far as there was any ground for this charge, Mr. 
O’Connell stood exonerated, with his party, from all blame; 
as the incautious resolution, which was said to have involved 
them, was passed in his absence from Dublin. ^ 

The government commenced the war by the following letter, 
of which copies had been sent to all the sheriffs, chief magis- 
trates, &c., throughout the country : — 


“Dublin Castle, February 12, 1811. 

“Sir — It being reported that the Roman Catliolies, or some part of tliem, 
in the county of , are to be ealletl together, to nominate or ai)pf)int 

persons as representatives, delegates, or nianagers, to act, on their beha'.'*, as 
members of an unlawful assembly sittin , ' Dublin, and calling itself tlie 
Catliolie Committee ; .you are required, ii pursuance of tlu^ provisions of an 
act of tlie ddnl of tlie king, eliapter 20, U cause to bi* arrt^sted, and commit to 
prison (unless bail shall be given,) all p u'sons witliin your jurisdieion, who 
Hhall be guilty of giving, or liaving givej , of publishing, or having inib- 
lisbed, or of causing, or having canse<l to be given, or published, any 
written, or other notice of the eleetion and appointment, in any manner, of 
8U(^h rei»resentative, delegate, or manager, as aforesaid ; or if attending, 
voting, or acting, or of having attendeil, voted, or acted, in any iminner in 
the choi(tc or a])pointnKMit of such representative, delegate, or manager ; and 
you are to communicate these directions, as far as lies in your i>ower, fortli- 
with, to the several magistrates of the said eounty. 

Ry command of his grace, the Lor«l Lieutenant, 

W. W. POLB. 0 


' With this precious communication, there was forwarded, to 
eaeh party, to whom it was addressed, a paper, entitled, “ some 
observations and extracts concerning arrests of criminals.” The 
observations, exracts,” &c., concluded with this passage : — 
“ As at this time the attention of magistrates must naturally be 
chiefly turned to cases of a seditious nature, some extracts from 
the several acts of parliament made, relative to such offences, 
are herewith sent.” The government having thus so thoroughly 
committed itself, and undergone the open defiance we have 
mentioned, in the capital itself, determined to act. The Catho- 
lics, on their side, determined to persevere — contending that 
their only purpose of meeting was to petition ; and that that ob- 
ject took their assemblage out of the scope and terms of the Con- 
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vention Act. The following is the newspaper report of the first 
collision : — ♦ 

“CATHOLIC COMMITTEE. 

SATURDAY, FKDBUAllY 23. 

“ TRIUMPH OF THE IRISH PKOPUE — INCONSISTENCY OF MR. POLE ; OR, SECt>ND 
THOUOHTS REST. 

“ At a meeting of the Catholic Committee, on the 9th instant, a 
motion of adjournment, till this day^ at two o'clock^ was ])iit and 
carried. Mr. Pole’s letter of the Pith is before the public. About 
one o’clock some highly rcsjieeted Catholics, of rank and independent 
fortune, entered the room, but the chair could not be taken hvforc 
two. At half past oac, when the. members W(‘re in the act ('f as- 

S(Mnbling, Alderman Darley and Babington, Kscp, arrived, 

and, in their magisterial ea]»a(‘ity, ad<lr(‘ssed Le?rd Ffrench and the 
genthamui [>r<^sent in th(‘ following words : — 

“ Alderman Darh^y — My lord, we are come, as magistrates of this 
district, to inquire whether the persons present compose the Catholic 
Committee ? 

“ (Hero Lord Ffrench was called to the chair. — His lc>rdship com- 
jdied.) 

“ Lord Ffrench — 1 beg leave to ask, on w hat account, or how are 
you justitied in obtruding to ask the question ? 

Alderman Harley — \Fc arc really jiisliiied by the Oovernment. 

‘‘Lord Ffreneli — I beg to* be iinderstoo<l, Hiat tbougi) I feel (ho 
highest respect for the laws of my country, that while 1 feed it lo be 
your duty to ob(*y those laws, yet I feel it my duty to inquire, /or 
the satisfaction of the Catholics of Ireland^ how you are autljo!-i/.ed 
to act for the dispersion of tliis imicting ? 

“ Alderman Darh^ — We arc directed by the government of the 
country, and we trust you will he so good as to (juietly dispea sev 

“ (Here Mr. Lidwell, a Protestant gentleimin, of great respecta- 
bility, said: ‘I feel myself here on so loyal and constitutional 
ground, that I will not leave this room unless removed by the strong 
hand of piower.*) 

“ Lord Ffrench — It is right 1 should warn you of the danger of 

your thus approacliing this meeting under this summary authority 

you may be the first person to disturb the public, peace. 

Alderman Darley — We sincerely regret that it has fallen to our lot 
to discharge this painful duty. You see we are come alone wc are 
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unattended, even by a single constable. We feel we have many 
friends present. 1 repeat, again, that we regret it has fallen to our 
lot, but our duty must be done. 

^ Lord Ffrcnch — I feel a high respect for the laws of my country, 
and 1 have only this favour to ask — Z^et me not he disgraced — let 
me have the honour of being the last man to leave this room. 

Mr. Babington — We feel the highest respect for the gentlemen of 
the committee — we highly respect your lordship. If your sole object 
in remaining here be to try the legal question, we will do anything 
to facilitate the question. Anything like force is repugnant to our 
feelings — we^ therefore, hope you will quietly submit. Bring your 
action against us in the legal and constitutional way. 

“ Lord Ffrench — Begin, gentlemen, at that end of the room. I 
shall go the last. 1 have got my night-cap in my pockety and am re- 
gardless whither you lead me. 

“ Counsellor O’Connell — It is impossible that from any man in this 
room the laws should meet with the least resistance, hut we cannot 
compromise our country's and our children's rights. If you, 
gentlemen, think it necessary to require any further force, I beg to 
assure you that every member of this meeting is ready and willing to 
submit themselves to the laws. 

“ Counsellor Hussey — Alderman Darlcy, have you any informa- 
tions, on oath, against any one here present ? 

“Alderman Darlcy — I have not. 

“ Sir Edward Bellew — I wish to ask the magistrates one question. 
Whether you liave leceived any orders fj-ora government to disperse 
any meeting of Roman Catholics ? 

“ Alderman Darley — I am ordered and directed, by government, 
to request them to disperse, he their business what it may. 

“ Mr. O’Connell — You have stated that you were ordered to 
request ; were you directed to disperse the meeting ? 

“ Alderman Darley — The fact is, that I am directed not only to 
request^ but to order the meeting to disperse. 

“ Lord Ffrench — Alderman Darley, would you shut the door to 
petition ? 

“ Alderman Darley — Certainly not. 

“ (Here Lord Ffrench recommended Alderman Darley to return to 
Mr. Pole for further instructions. He would give government an 
opportunity of reconsidering the subject — the meeting were re- 
solved — at present his lordship would not call it the Catholic Com- 
mittee.) 
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« Alderman Darley— I will go up to Mr. Pole, if you will permit 
Mr. Babington to remain here. To this proposition the meeting 
gave its full assent ; and Alderman Darley ‘ went up the hill and 
down the hill again ^ 

On Mr. Darley’s return he thus addressed the chair : — ‘ My 
Lord Ffrencli, I have waited on Mr. Pole, and I am instructed to 
say, it is not the intention of government to prevent the Catholic 
Committee from meeting to prepare or forward their petition ; but as 
your lordship said this is not the Committee, we are instructed not 
to molest you. And as your lordship expr(\ssed your surprise at 
any steps which Avould be taken against a meeting of wliich you were a 
member, I am desired to say, that Mr. Pole would be happy to see 
your lordship. 

“ Lord Ffrencli — In order to prevent any misconception, it is fit 
that this matter should he distinctly understood. 

“ Mr. Darley — My lord, I told Mr. Pole that you were chairman, 
and have been desired to say, that Mr. l^ole would be hap[)y to sec 
your lordship. , 

“ Lord Ffrencli — Finding, as I do, on this occasion, when the fate 
of millions is concerned, as well as my own honour, I must declare 
that I will not have any private solitary dialogues with Mr. Pole. 
But if he wishes to have any conference with any ol* the highly 
respectable gentlemen who are now present, I would recommend to 
draw three or five persons who can have an interview with him. 

“ Mr. Darley — Mr. Pole would be happy to sec three or five 
gentlemen, or as many as you please. Mr. Darley then said, that he 
hoped the gentlemen would do him the justice not to suppose that he, 
as far as his own feelings were concerned, had acted, or was inclined 
to act, with harshness. 

“ (Here Mr. Darley received the thanks of the chair, which were 
confirmed by every gentleman present.) 

“ Sir F. Bellew, Bfirt. — I wish to know whether Mr. Pole said 
that he wished to see any gentlemen belonging to tlie committee. 

“ Mr. Darley repeated what he said before respecting Lord P'french 
having expressed his surprise that any steps should be taken against 
any body to which he belonged. 

“ Lord French — I certainly did say, that I was astonished at 
hearing that goverritnent was taking any steps against a body to which 
I belon^d, as the government must know that I would not sanction 
any illegal meeting. 

“ Mr, O^Gorman — My Lord, I had not been here when Mr. Darley 
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first entered the room, but I am glad that I have now an opportunity 
of asking liim a question. 1 came here to-day for the purpose of 
signing a petition, and I wish to put the question pointedly to him, 
for I determined to suffer myself to be committed to prison in 
defence of the rights of the Catholic Committee. We have met here 
to-day f'or the ))urpose of signing the petition, and transacting other 
matters cormcjcted with the furtherance of it. I therefore ask 
Alderman Darley whether he came into this room with orders to 
disperse the Catholic Committee^ appointed on behalf of the 
Catholics of Ireland^ to and forward their petition to 

parliament ? 

“ Alderman — Ao, wo, certainly not, 

“ (Here, then, is the real triumph of the Catholic cause, proving, 
at the same time, the rashness, irresolution, and inconsistency of Mr. 
Pole, because Alderman Darley expressly declared, several times, on 
his first entrance into the room, that he had positive orders, from 
government, to disperse the Catholic Committee, assembled to perform 
any act whatsoever. 

So, then, Mr. I\>le can act wisely on second thoughts, ]>articularly 
after the valuable information which Alderman Darley communi- 
cated to him of the stubornness, as tlie Wellesleys may call it, but 
more truly of tln^ spirited resolution of the Catholics to de\ote them- 
selves in defence of their rights.) 

“ Aldej-rnan Darley told the chairman that he should do himself 
the lioiiour of informing Lord Ffrench of the time which Mr. Pole 
might appoint to sec the Catholic gentlemen. 

“Lord Ffrench nominated the following gentlemen to acijompany 
him when he sliall have an interview with Mr. Pole: — Sir Edward 
Bellew, Bart., Cornelius Keogh, William JMurphy, Daniel O’Connell, 
and Randall McDonnell, Esqrs. 

‘‘ The chairman having been moved out of the chair, and Sir 
Edw^ard Bellew voted into it — 

“Resolved — That the most cordial thanks of the Catholics of 
Ireland are due, and are hereby given to the Right Honourable Lord 
Ffrench for his spirited and dignified conduct in the chair. 

‘‘(Signed) Edward Bellew, Chairman. 

“It is only necessary to add, that the meeting was numerously 
attended by the most respectable country gentleiifen. 

“ Adjourned to Saturday next.” 

/ A short correspondence ensued between Mr. Pole and Lord 
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Ffrench, in which the latter, with the same ability and dignity 
he had shown in tlic chair at the meeting, again foiled the 
secretary, who wanted to make it appear, that the deputation of 
the Catholics were anxious to see him, instead of his having 
required to see them, as had been distinctly intimated by Mr. 
Alderman Darley. ' 

Following up the obvious policy of endeavouring to conciliate 
the prince regent — at that time in all but name a king and 
also still hoping and believing in his friendly intentions, not- 
withstanding some ominous indications, on his part, of want of 
sincerity, if not of worse, the Catholics met, in aggregate meeting, 
on the 8th of March,* at the-Fishamble-street theatre, to address 
him on the occasion that had called him to the throne, and 
record their utter dissent from the conduct of the Perce'Val 
ministry, in unconstitutionally limiting his powders in his new 
office. # 

’ Mr. O’ConneW made two sjieeches on this occasion. 
The first was simply explanatory of the objects of the 
meeting, and introductory of an address drawn up in con- 
formity with those objects. Its adoption was seconded by Mr. 
Shell, in a speech of great talent, and carried unanimously ; 
as was also a motion that the address should be presented to his 

royal highness by the following noblemen and gentlemen ; 

Karls Shrewsbury, Fingal, and Keninare; Viscounts Gormans- 
town, Netterville, and Southwell; Lords Trimlestoii and 
Ffrench ; Sirs Thomas Esmond, Edward Bellew, Hugh 
O’Reilly, Thomas Burke, and Francis Goold, Barts. ; Major- 
General O’Farrell; Colonel Burke; Messrs. G. Bryan, R. 
Maionnell, D. O’Connell, J, Keogh, Owen O’Connor,' M. 
Doonellan, Edwaref Corbally, T. Wynne, J. Burke, Wra. Cop- 
pinger, Ambrose J, Roche, Edward Murphy, D. W. O’Reilly 
George Browne, E. Taaffe, D. Caulfield, Esqrs. * 

> The following is the newspaper report of Jiis first speech : 


suggestion of* several members of 
the Lathohe committee, whose wishes are considered by me as an 
irapenUive law, I rise to address you at this early period of the meet- 
mg on a subject on which universal unanimity prevails. Indeed it 
were impossible, in Ireland, to procure among the <4tliolic8, on the 


li 
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subject I shall submit to you, a single dissentient voice ; need I say 
that I allude to a dutiful and loyal address to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. I shall not consume the time of this meeting, by 
entering into an explanation of our motives for presenting the 
address ; and 1 feel it would be a reproach to induce any argument 
to justify a measure so anxiously wished for by the Catholics of Ire- 
land. We owe it to his royal highness to express, with heartfelt 
gratitude, our unfeigned thanks for the many favours and benefits 
conferred on us by liis revered father, to wlioni we ai’e perhaps 
indebted for the privilege of meeting here this day. — [Here Mr. 
O’Connell topk a summary view of the political state and incapacities 
of t]j(^ Catholics, at the accession of his Maiesty to the tlirone] — 
wlu!n, he said, they were excluded from every situation of trusty 
honour, and emolument ; when the then existing laws sanctioned the 
bnuicli of every honourable principl^; when there .was hardly a 
grievance or degradation that man could be subject to, that the laws 
c^d not inflict on the Catliolics of Ireland. Thus stood the abomi- 
nable code at the period of his Majesty’s accession, and such hard- 
8hii>s and slavery did it impose, that the mind cannot contemplate on 
it without recoiling with horror and disgust. By adverting to this 
period of our history, he did not wish to excite redigious distinctions ; 
he did not wish to rekindle hatred and animosity among his country- 
men ; his motives were widely diflerent : they were to lay before the 
meeting the obligations we owed to his Majesty, for the many ])rivi- 
leges wliich tlie Catholics at present enjoy. Though we continue a 
degraded race in our native land ; though still suffer, as we do, 
the exclusion from every situation of honour and of emolument, yet 
to the kind interposition of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
he looked forw ard for the full and speedy extinction of our slavery. 
The past conduct of his royal highness assures us that those disabi- 
lities which distinguish the Catholic from the Protestant, can no 
longer continue. Tlirough life, on every constitutional question, he 
has given the nation a convincing proof of the liberality of his enlight- 
ened mind. He has selected the friends and companions of his pri- 
vate life from among the most able statesmen that England ever 
produced. Who can forget that Charles James Fox Avas tlie bosom 
friend of the Prince of Wales? (Hear, hear.) Who can forget 
that the Prince of Wales expressed his anxious desire that the consti- 
tutional principles of that immortal patriot should be impressed on 
the mind of his infant daughter ? Among the confidential friends 
of the Prince, ifc it be recollected that the Hutchinson family hold a 
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distinguished place. And here permit me to remind you, that if there 
be any class of people that owe that great and good family a special 
debt, it is the Catholics of Ireland. He had almost omitted to men- 
tion the name of his illustrious countryman, Mr. Sheridan, who has 
long participatid in the friendship of his royal highness ; but he was 
ashamed for trespassing so long on an occasion like the present, when 
he found himself incapable of describing the grateful feelings of the 
Catholic people to his royal highness, to whom they were attached by 
every principle of loyalty ani of gratitude. He lamented that 
througli the misguided folly of our rulers, the country had already 
suffered too much. It had been involved in deep calainity ever since 
the baneful measure of Union had been forced upon distracted Ire- 
land. (Hear, hear.) At that calamitous period the argument made 
use of by the parliament of England, for withholding from the Prince 
his undoubted riglit, was, that by appointing him Regent, they pre- 
ferred him to William Pitt. The offence given to the ministry of 
the present times seems to be, that the peoide prefer his royal high- 
ness to the usurper, Perceval. It is observable that the moment the 
Regent was appointed, W. W. Pole set off for Ireland, to misrepre- 
sent the Catholics and excite discord. He (Mr. P.) seemed to fear, 
that in the liberal mind of the Prince something would be found that 
would drive faction out of its fastness. He took the most decisive 
measures that his little mind could suggest. Although a general 
committee of the Catholics of Ireland had been established for almost 
eighty years, he had the audacity to issue his proclamation, declaring 
that it was an illegal assembly, and that the meeting was guilty of a 
high misdemeanour. He thus thought proper to pronounce sentence 
without going to trial ; without the interposition of any judge, lie 
said he acted under the advice of a judge, who is not a native of this 
country^ and who is, therefore, ignorant of the Irish character. He 
admitted that the jiidge was an accomplished gentleman and an able 
lawyer, hut Irishmen would not submit to be ruled by special plead- 
ings and English technicality. But to return to the subject of the 
letter. It appears that it was the first act of his royal highnesses 
government in Ireland. It was the ill-advised measure of William 
Wellesley Pole, the secretary of all ages. We know it could not 
have emanated from his- royal highness. As for Wellesley Pole, 
he was first secretary to the king, then to the usurping pro- 
tector, and then to the regent; bu^ his first act was for the 
purpose of putting up the Orange, and dividin|L Irishmen ; but 
this was not the act of the prince ; his confidcntia(ffi lends’ conduct, 
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in both houvscs of parliament, is a sure pledge that what appeared 
as the first act of liia icgency, was unknown to him. The Earl of 
Moira had disavowed the act, and he was not only a friend to his 
country, but he was the friend of his prince ; he could not speak in 
terms strong enough of the noble exertions of tha1> great man in 
behalf of his country ; he was the true patriot, not like the men who 
might vote for the Catholic petition. lie would disavow them as 
they voted at the side of Perceval against their prince — one member 
for the county he belonged to had done so, and he hoped yet to meet 
him on the hustings to express the contempt he felt for such conduct. 
IIow different «was the conduct of the other member of that county ; 
lie would not mention him by name, but his grateful country felt his 
worth — the Knight of Kerry. [Mr. O’Connell then adverted to the 
address he was about to propose.] It had, he said, the concurrence of the 
existing committee — it had the approbation of that venerated man, Mr. 
John Keogh — in short, it had been approved of by all the friends to 
the Catholic cause, to whom it had been submitted. Mr. O’Connell 
then proceeded to read the address, which was very concise, and to 
the following effect : — ‘ We take leave to approacli your royal 
Highness, to express our heartfelt sorrow for the grievous malady 
with wdiich our revered sovereign is afflicted. We remember, with 
gratitude, the many acts of favour and protection which his Roman 
Catholic subjects have received during his reign.’ It then proceeded 
to express their confidence in his royal highness, and how pro- 
vidential it was, that, at such a crisis, the nation had such a prince to 
uphold the principles of the constitution, and to protect it from its 
foreign enemies ; and it assures his royal highness that every hand and 
heart in Catholic Ireland are devoted to his support. It then proceeds 
to lament the hateful restrictions with which his royal highness is 
encumbered, and that the Catholics of Ireland, feeling the delicate 
situation in which his royal highness was placed, would forbear to 
enter into a statement of their situation ; and it expresses an 
assurance that they know his royal highness to be their friend ; and 
that, in a recent instance, they had experienced the favour and pro- 
tection of his royal highness.” ^ 

"^Mr. O’ Connell’s second speech, on this occasion, was to com- 
piose a difference that had sprung up, relative to an amendment 
condemnatory of the lord# lieutenant, the Duke of Richmond. 
This was prO|||sed by Major Bryan, but opposed by many^ 
influential per^Ks present, on the ground chiefly of expediency ; 
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tliough some went so far as to praise the conduct of as bad a 
viceroy as Ireland had a long time known. At length, however, 
the motion was carried in a modified shape, praying inquiry 
into what niiglit be the circumstances justificatory of the circular 
letter we have before given, written by Wellesley Pole, the 
secrj>tary ; and that if none such could be found, that his royal 
highness should dismiss the latter, and his principal, the Duke 
of Ricliniond. 

Counsellor O'Connell — “ Sir Edward Bcllew, I declare, inOvSt un- 
aficct(.‘dly, that ray feelings are much interesited in tlie late of this 
tju(istion. On the one hand, if the motion shall j>ass, it is to be 
feared tliat some of our best friends may take offence at it ; on the 
other, shall il not he accfMled to, it may encourage a supposition that 
we are prepared to submit to every species of insult without express- 
ing our just indignation. A noble lord and two other gentlemen 
hav(‘ sj)oken against it, whose hostility to any measure, in a Catholic 
meeting, must l)e considered as almost fatal t6 that measure ; but in 
this erffee it will be forgotten, at a future day, what course of argu- 
ment they pursued, when their oj>position to the measure will be 
remembered. gentleman has, however, thought of praising Mr. 
Pole, although some eulogized the lord lieutenant ; none has been so 
bold as to attempt that which would rack and exhaust invention to 
make it palatable. No, sir ; it has been found necessary to squander 
the public money in purchasing the labours of hireling prints^ and 
their depraved })arasites, to bestow diplomatic wisdom on Mr, Pole, 
and military skill on the redoubtable Lord Wellington. W’ hat. man 
in this assembly shall l)e found voting against any censure of 
C.’athulics upon those nuui who came here under the conviction that 
they thus stand pledged against your claims, and must be i)repared 
to concur in every measure of a no-popery administration. Any 
men who could accept offices under a Perceval ministry cannot be 
friendly to your emancipation. The Duke of Richmond came here 
as a military lord lieutenant, and I suppose Mr. Pole as a military 
secretary, expecting, in all probability, that a display of their talents 
might, at some time, be essential, and particularly amongst the 
Catholics, as if we could be hostile to an army composed entirely of 
such. The career of his excellency's life has been a harmless one ; 
he is fond of amusement and the convivii# circle ; but I am not sure 
that the qualities are such as the government of needs at this 

moment ; and I defy his panegyrists to produce others. It Las 
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been said that the Orangemen are piit down ; but what proof have 
we for it ? I have been informed that a new Orange constitution 
has been framed witliin the last eighteen months ; if this be true, to 
what a state will not this country be again reduced. Nothing can be 
more deplorable than any association which has a tendency to divide 
Irishmen. Yes, tliere is, to us, one thing more deplorable ; and that 
is any measure which may create division amongst Catholics* 
Having said so much respecting the Duke of Richmond, it is but 
fair to observe, that there is no proof against him in Mr. Pole’s 
letter ; nothing can be deemed official from him but his proclamation 
I do not mearu to dispute about words, but let me concede what is 
I’iglil, and say that some more evidence of the duke’s concurrence with 
Mr. Pole, is wanting to justify us in adopting this motion. Is it 
bcicoming the dignity of the Catholic body to censure without exami- 
nation — to condemn without scrutiny? Is it worth our while to 
divide this meeting about a cabinet clerk? It is quite manifest, that 
if the honourable mpver presses his resolution a division will be the 
consc(iuence. I think some middle course may be adopted, which 
may save us the necessity of dividing the Catholics. I am sure the 
gentleman who brought forward this motion, would not wish to insult 
the prince, or the meanest individual in society ; that gentleman I 
am proud to claim as my friend ; his dignified and spirited conduct, 
in upholding your character, entitles him, very fully, to the confi- 
dence of the Catholics of Ireland. Whatever decision this assembly 
may come to, I shall, of course, assist, to the best of my abilities, in 
furthering our common cause ; but in the liearing of my countr^mien 
I declare, that the passing of this resolution will provoke the enmity 
of a powerful party in our own body, with whom the Duke of 
Richmond is personally acquainted. The great objection to this 
petition is, that it demands what is impracticable ; you address the 
prince regent to remove the Irish executive, and sure you do not 
mean to say that.it is in his power to do so. ^Sec what comes of it — if 
you agree to this motion, you certainly insult the regent, because you 
ask him to grant a favour which it is not in his power to bestow, and 
on his refusal you may he tempted to say, that he will not do all he 
can to conciliate Ireland. I know the artillery had been prepared to 
intimidate a constitutional and unresisting assembly of gentlemen. 
I know the military were at new quarters to co-operate in the mighty 
plan. I know that the cil^ of Dublin might be compared, on that 
day, to a place h^ieged, but all these occurrences are not sufficient 
to justify a n^Pure not well digested, and which will infallibly 
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divide the Catholics once more. Let me suggest, by way of accom- 
modating the difference, an amendment; I am not prepared with 
one, but tin* substance of it \voiild be, to refer this question to the 
next meeting of tlie Ctftbolic committee, for tliem to consider the pro- 
priety of petitioning parliament on the subject ; and if the committee 
shall take it up, and address for the removal of the lord lieutenant 
and Mr. Pole, there is no doubt but it will take place. I would leave 
the discussion of this question altogether to the committee; this 
course of mine may not be the best, but it is well meant; would it 
not lie a cruelty to the Catholics cause a division amongst them 
for I he sake of Mr. Pole? 1 maybe told, the gentlemoii of the coin- 
inittee would be against the introduetiou of this question ; if so, let 
tlunn decide according to tlieir judgment in the committee, but let us 
not persist in this miserable practice of counting noses at an aggre- 
grate ineeling. (ientlenien may say the eojnmittce may be wrong, 
and an aggregate meeting right, and, therefore, persevere in 
causing a division ; I tliink, although there may be a majority for 
the motion; the minority will be triumphant. We stand upon high 
ground at present, let us not descend from it by mean or vindictive 
measures. I shall not detain you longer, than to entreat gentlemcm 
to consider the fatal* consequences of dividing the Catholics, lly 
jxirsevering and carrying this motion, you most certainly will insult 
the prince, although unintentionally. See what a victory will be 
to your enemies to put one Catholic name against another when you 
tlivide. My (xod ! are gentlemen so wedded to their own opinions 
as not to yiehl a little for the sake of unanimity ? For my part I 
am always ready to concede any opinion or measure of my own, 
wdum a better may be ollcred ; and I shall always do so when a doubt 
occurs to me that iny own opinion may be correct. I earnestly 
conjure you not to leave it in the ])ower of your calumniators to say, 
that you have proceeded beyond the bounds of distjretion. I will now 
move, as an amendment to Major %yaii’s motion, that the considera- 
tion of this question be r. i erred to the members of the general 
committee, at their next meeting.” 

4 %On the 20th of April, 1811, there was another discussion in 
the Catholic Committee, Lord Fingal in the chair, on the 
instructions to be given to the delegates who were to go to 
England with the Catholic address anit petition to the princt^ 
regent. Mr. O’Connell announced the imjMgihility of his 
forming one of the number owing to professio*engagemeiits ; 
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and supported a motion of Sir Edward Bellew, for disclaiming, 
on the part of the Catholic Committee,* ‘‘ any right to control 
the delegates.” 

The base manner in which the hopes of the Catholics were 
excited, and the delusive nature of the assurances with which 
they were fed, of the good will of the prince regent towards 
them, will appear from a few sentences which we will quote 
from his speeches on this occasion.^ 

f 

' “He earnestly deprecated all division at a time when the 
Catholics of Ireland were so near emancipation — a moment when 
the accomplishment of their ardent wishes, the fulfilment of their 
longing expectations, and the reward of tha#r unwearied labours 
were in view — wdien their emancipation was considered at hand 

. . Let them not fear that in going forward to 

present the petition with the addi'ess they would offend the prince. 
Could he suppose such an event ; he (Mr. O’Connell) solemnly 
declared, from the feelings of genuine loyalty in his heart to the 
prince, he would give up any question sooner than incommode his 
royal highness. But it was not the case. The prince has shown 

how he regards the true principles of the constitution 

such a petition would give satisfaction, not displeasure, to him, and 
so he would venture to prophesy ; the delegates would find it.” ^ 

i The bigoted and pettifogging hostility of the ministry to 
the Catholic claims continued to betray them, during the course 
of this year, into several of those mistakes” which, in matters 
of state policy, arc held by those who assume to be authorities 
as to statesmanship, to be “ worse than crimes both designa- 
tions, however, apply to the acts of the English government in 
1811, as, unfortunately for poor Ireland, they apply to the acts 
of her English governors, throughout the weary period of her 
subjugation. i 

^ Amongst the most ludicrous of those “mistakes” was the 
prosecution for libel of the individual who is known to fame in 
Ireland, as “ Watty Cox,” proprietor of a periodical of a 
strange rolUckmg character, which he entitled The Irish or 
Watty Cox $ Magazine, One of Mr, O’ Connell’s speeches, in 
mitigation of^unishment, will give the reader some idea 
of the man his publication. Cox was found guilty on 
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two indictments, and sentenced to the pillory, and to im- 
prisonment. * 

Mr. O’Connell “Sly lords, I am compelled to intreat your 

attention to a few observations, by the particular request of my 
unfortunate client. Had I mei*ely consulted my own feelings and 
judgment, 1 certainly should consider anything from any man 
unnecessary, after Avliat has been so powerfully submitted to your 
minds, by the talents of my eloquent and able colleague. I not only 
consider it unnecessary, but justly apprehend that it may prove 
injurious, by diininisliing the impressions which his hddress must 
have (Teated on this court. My lords, attempts have been made to 
blacken my client’s character, by describing him as a systematic and 
common libeller ; I trust that insinuations of this description can 
have no weight on this court, or diminish the claim of my client on 
its mercy. If he has been a libeller on any other occasions, he is 
liable to be tried for such productions, and to be punished if con- 
victed. It is, in truth, a libel on the law officers of the crown, to 
insinuate that they would suffer to escape from their notice such 
libels as could affect the safety of the state ; it is, of course, the pre- 
sent duty of the court to dismiss from their minds every other 
blameable publication, and confine their attention to the publication 
immediately before them. This publication is written in a manner 
which must greatly circumscribe the range of its mischief — absurd 
and unintelligible, extremely vulgar but extremely obscure — levelled 
to tlie language of the common people in its expression, but entirely 
liid from tlicir understandings by its incongruity. Thus it is unin- 
telligible to those on whom the mischief could operate ; and it carries 
its own anti<loto to those who have the ingenuity to extricate any 
meaning from the wretched mass of absurdity. That the production 
must be quite uiiinfclligiblc to the common people, clearly appears 
from this circumstance : — The writer, when speaking of the abomi- 
nabh*, t} rant of France — I use the words of my client, in which, in his 
affidavit, he describes tiie present ruler of that country, I would be 

understood as incapable of ai)plying such phrases myself to any man 

the wriUir, 1 say, in speaking of that character, clothes him in 
trophies, emblems, and various adjuncts, not only very ridiculous but 
inapplicable, and in no place suitable or characteristic, quite unfit to 
unravel his enigma or deVelope his allegory, but well adapted to 
make it inexplicable and impenetrable. For instan^, he invests the 
ruler of France with those naval characteristics on* adaptable to a 
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resistless naval power 'that rides on the wave the lord of the ocean ; 
howy when^ where^ did he acquire trophies and honours of that kind ? 
Was it at Camperdown, St. Vincent’s, Aboukir, or Trafalgar? Few 
could understand the character under so awkward, so strange a 
description — few could know the man, when decked in attire so 
suitable to conceal or to mislead. 

“ My lords, as to punishment by considerable fine, strictly speaking, 
punishment of any kind cannot affect him in a pecuniary way. His 
poverty protects him in a pecuniary way ; but though a considerable 
fine cannot affect him in a pecuniary manner, it may affect him in a 
manner partkmlarly severe, because it may, indeed, in effect it must, 
amount to the punishment of perpetual imprisonment. Perpetual 
imprisonment is unknown to our law ; nay, it abhors imprisonment 
that is measured by years ; and although sucli ))unishinent has been 
sanctioned by the judicial severities of modern times, it was entirely 
unknown to the merciful wisdom of the law of our fathers — the common 
law of the laud. The common law abhors a lengthened imprison- 
ment, that melancholy, miserable, emaciating punishment, which 
shuts a mail out from the fruits of industry, the comforts of society, 
the joys of his fireside. 

“ The common law is slow in inflicting such a punishment ; and 
that high crime of unjustifiable homicide — the highest of all crimes 
not punished with death — the wantonly sporting with and destroying 
the life of another, the common law considers as sufiiciently punished 
by imprisonment for a single year. Punishment by fine in this case 
cannot ojierate against income, but may against industry ; it cannot 
reduce competence to poverty, but may reduce poverty to want ; his 
family are fed by liis labour ; exclude him by imprisonment from the 
opportunities of labour, and you will punish the children for the 
crime of their father, and decree that the innocent should suffer with 
the guilty. I shall not resume the same line of argument by which 
niy learned colleague has established, that this is the same crime for 
which he has already suffered, and that by punishing him in this 
instance you punish him twice for the same offence. The two accu- 
sations form one crime or they do not ; if they form one, he should 
not be punished, because he has been punished already : if they form 
two, the first should not be adduced to aggravate the second, because 
he has already suffered for the first. I shall not any longer detain 
your lordships’ attention ; I commit my client to the clemency of the 
court, in the confident hope that you will feel it to be your (jonstitu- 
tional duty not merely to punish the incideutul liccntiousiievss, but also 
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to prefserve the exercise of a free press, that invaluable blessing to 
which we are indebted for the rights which we enjoy — ^you for the 
dignified stations whichj you fill, and your king for the throne on 
which lie is placed.” 

' About this time Mr. O’Connell received a handsome address 
from the Catholics of Dingle and its vicinity, for a speech of 
at an aggregate meeting, held in Fishambfe-street, Tuesday, 
Slay 28, 1811, to petition against the measure of exchanging 
the militias of the two kingdoms. The following is the speech 
lus reported, with confessed imperfections, in the Frecinan^s 
JiHtrnul of May 30, and a promise is there given of a better 
report in a few days — which, however, never was given : 

“ Mr. 0'C()mu‘ll congratulated the meeting upon its unanimity, 
and upon this circumstance, that Protestant gentlemen of so much 
respectability had taken a part in their proceedings, from which he 
ini‘ciT<‘d that the cause of the Catholics had become the cause of 
Ireland; and he observed, that if it were not for the miserable divi- 
sions that had hitherto existed in Ireland, it would be an aggregate 
meeting of the fi'ceholders at large, that would be now assembled 
to jjroiest against the bill. Mi*. O’ Connell then proceeded to show, 
from the original iuslitution oi the militia, that the bill was a most 
unconstitutional measure, but that lie had no idea of discussing it 
further than as it concerned the Catholics themselves, though, from 
tlie operation of balloting, it was a most important concern of eveiy 
man in the kingdom. lie said if he were drawn for the militia, and 
could not procure a substitute, or if a substitute was not allowed, be 
would not volunteer, and would endeavour to persuade, his comrades 
to follow his example., 

“Every Catholic soldier must hesitate before he ventures to a 
country where the rights of his religion may be denied him. It is 
well known what the feelings of Mr. Perceval are towards the 
Catholics ; witness his conduct towards Maynooth, an establishment 
which he declares his regret, publicly, was ever formed — he whose 
\fish it is that the Catholic clergy should starve. Is it the duty of 
the Irish clergy to persuade the Catholic soldier to volunteer to a 
country where he is himself proscribed ? As it was found impossi- 
ble, in this country, to separate the clergy from their flock, this 
bill is to tear away the flock from their clergy. 
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“ Mr* (yConnell thtn adverted to Lord Sidmouth’s attack upon the 
dissenters, which had been defeated by the dissenters themselves, 
whose constitutional firmness and unanimous proceedings ought to be 
a lesson for the Catholics of Ireland. They had nipt the attempt of 
their enemies in the bud. They had shrunk appalled from their 
measures. Lord Sidmouth was panic-struck when the House of 
Lords was assailed by 500 petitions from the people ; he became 
dumb, and intolerance was vanquished. This measure of Lord 
Sidmouth was but part of a grand conspiracy against all religio^ 
but their own. Mr. Pole’s circular letter was another act of the 
conspiracy. This bill formed another part of it, to take away our 
native army from us, as the army of Romana had been sent out of 
Spain by Bonaparte. In aid of this conspiracy Mr, O’Connell said 
he would read a document from an Orange Lodge in Lublin, dated 
the 24th day of April Ijfst ; a hellish association, which Mr. 
O’Connell stated was encouraged again to renew* its atrocities, 
although every respectable and enlightened Protestant in the country 
beheld it with disgust and horror. 

Mr, O’Connell then adverted to the circular letter of Mr. Pole, 
which it appeared had originated with the Lord Chancellor and the 
Attorney General, upon both of whom Mr. O’Connell animadverted 
with great severity, and then returned to the bill, which he observed 
was not a transfer, but an annihilation of the Irish militia — to talk 
henceforward was idle. The moment a militia soldier is enlisted 
he is liable to service in all parts of the United Kingdom, and a ’ 
militia soldier is entitled to no privilege in England, as such, and 
wdien there, he becomes like notliiug, or like anything but a German 
soldier. 

“ Mr. O’Connell made use of several other arguments, and con- 
tended Jliat it concerned the Catholics ‘ to keep watch and ward ’ 
over every act of Mr. Perceval,” r 

' The question was then put and carried unanimously. 

It w'as then resolved that a committee of five gentlemen be 
appointed to frame the petition, viz., Mr. Keogh, Dr. Drom- 
goole, Mr. Lawless, Mr. McDonnell, and Mr. Finlay; and they 
having retired, shortly returned with a copy of a petition to thfe 
House of Commons, which being read, was unanimously 
adopted ; as was another, to be presented to the regent, after 
which the meeting adjourned. 

The address to Mr. O’Connell, from Dingle, in testimony of 
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their approbation of the sentiments he deliv(;red on this occasion, 
was adopted at a meeting described as of ** the clergy, gentle- 
men, magistrates, and freeholders of the town and vicinity of 
Dingle, held in that t(5wn on the 15th day of June, 1811, in 
pursuance of public requisition, Mathew Moriarty, Esq., in the 
chair,” and was as follows : — 

** TO DANIEL O'CONNELL, ESQ. 

^ Sir— We, the gentlemen, clergy, magistrates, and freeholdoPB of the town 
and vicinity of Dingle, assembled pursuant to a public requisition, desire to 
express to >‘ou our sense of your unwearied exertions in advocating the cause of 
our Catholic countrymen. 

“ Wc aie particularly anxious to convey to you our decided approbation of 
the manliness, candour, and perspicuity with which you have, at the aggregate 
meeting of the Catholics of Ireland, held in Dublin, on the 28th ultimo, deve- 
loped the tendency of the intended transfer of our militia, and displayed the 
machinations of those deluded men, who style themselves Orangemen and 
Durplemen. 

We anticipate from your exertion of tiilent and constitutional firmness, 
the most beneficial consequences ; as that exertion has, we trust, roused to the 
consideration of these subjects, every individual wlio feels interested in the 
welfare of the country, from the prince to the freeholder. 

“ Your object is the same as ours : to prevent internal feuds and animosities, 
which have been hitherto so injurious to our unfortunate country ; and to pro- 
mote that unanimity which can alone save and exalt those realms. 

We request of you to accept our most cordial thanks as a small tribute of 
merit x)rc-emiiiently resplendent on every occasion. 

“And be assured, that it has made an indelible impression on us, who repose 
a pleasing confidence in your exertions; disregarding and despising party feel- 
ing, and looking only to the cause of our native country, equally dear to 
us all. ^ 

** Signed, by order, 

“ Edward Fitzc;erali>, Secretary. 

“ Dingle, 16th June, IHll." 

Ml O’ Connell's reply was in the followinji: terms : — 


** Gentlemen ....Your, address has surprised mo almost as much as it has 

S leased me. I cannot hut owe it to your friendship, that you have noticed so 
umble an individual. I am proud of your approbation. 

“ The principle on which I have been, and am the advocate of Catholic 
Emaricipation, is not confined to Ireland. It embraces the causes of the Dis- 
senters in England, and of the Protestants in the Spanish and Portuguese 
territories. I need extend it no further — the crime of intolerance is now 
confined among Christian nations— almost exclusively to England and her 
allies. Arbitrary as the military ruler of the French may be, and enemy as 
he is of civil and religious liberty, he has had too much common sense to com- 
mit the useless and absurd Lujustij^ce of violating conscience. 

“ For my part, I hate the Inquisition as much as I do the Orange and Purple 
system; and for the same reason. The man who attemps to interfere between 
his fellow-man and his Deity is, to my mind, the most guilty of criminals. 

“You call our country unfortunate— she js unfortunate through the 
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disseiiBion of her diildren — dissension has degraded lier charaoter« and 
annihilated her constitution. 

“ In the name of religion, of charity, hate and rancour have been dissemi- 
nated ; but a brighter era, 1 trust, ajiproaches ; and now it is the sacred duty 
of every man wlio is faithful to his king, and attached to the indejiendence of 
his native land, to contribute Jiiis best exertions to extinguish every cause of 
animosity and pretence for disunion. — I have the lionour to be, with great 
respect, your deeply indebted and faithful servant, 

“Daniel O’Connell. 

** Merrion-square, June 17, 1811.*' 


There have been many petty sneerers at Mr. O’Connell for 
“inconsistency,” when it has occurred to him to change his 
line of policy in some particular, on finding himself partially 
mistaken. It would puzzle these “small deer” to point out, 
at what time, of his long political career, he has ever spoken, or 
acted inconsistently with the convictions and sentiments of the 
foregoing letter. 

His speeches against the Union, beginning with that of 1800, 
and constantly occurring throughout the long years since, up to 
the present day, will supply another test. One of them 
delivered some weeks before the date of the occurrence just 
noted, is so brief, that we give it here, instead of throwing it into 
the appendix. The occasion was a dinner given in May 7th, 
1811, by the Catholics, to several of their Protestant friends. 

“Major Bryan proposed the health of Sir James Riddail 
whose absence he regretted was from indisposition. To this toast 
was added, at Counsellor O’Connell’s suggestion, 

“ The Repeal of the . Union. 

Counsellor O’Connell — “ Gentlemen, when I proposed that a Re- 
peal of the Union should be coupled with the name of that virtuous 
patriot and friend to his country, Sir James Riddail, I was fully im- 
pressed that it is the only real Irish question ; and, allow me to say, 
that every Catholic in this meeting must regret the absence of that 
worthy Irishman, and the more so, as I understand it is occasioned 
by severe illness. If in this assembly any Irishman hears me who has 
mistaken the true interests of his countiy (as we all are liable to err), 
and approved of that fatal law, the act of Legislative Union, this is 
a glorious opportunity for us to speak our sentiments, and, by depre- 
cating so disastrous a me^isure, convince him that there is but one 
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opinion on the subject in Ireland. This, 1 believe, is the first time 
Catholics and rrotcstants have publicly assembled at the festive 
board — alas ! the first time we have sought access to each other’s 
hearts. If such meetings shall frequently take place, and I trust in 
God they will, it is impossible that your great and ancient nation — 
your nation famed for every physical good which can make existence 
valuable, and which has given birth to the best and bravest of the 
human race — it is impossible, 1 say, that any minister can tyrannize 
over you, or any foe effect your subjugation. If the spirit sliall go 
abroad which pervades this meeting, it is too much to expect that 
your enfranchisement is at hand; that your parlian^ent must be 
restored ! As it is the habit of men who follow my trade to talk 
much, you may, perhajjs, fear that I trespass on your attention ; but 
I shall be brief. A bigot — ^be he of* what profession he may, 
whether Catholic or Protestant; of what rank soever, whether 
monarch, peer, or peasant ; whether his brow is encircled with a 
diadem, or his body enveloped with rags — is a bigot to me. Louis 
XIV. disgracefully treated a brave and skilful warrior, Admiral 
Duchene, because he was a Protestant ; and Louis XIV. was, there- 
fore, an outrageous bigot. Our gracious prince, who is the parent of 
his Irish people, has given an earnest of what we may expect from 
him, by refusing to comply with the corrupt requisition of a minister ; 
he will unite us, and thereby have, instead of one regiment of his own 
Irish, an entire nation.” 

In the same paper which contains the Dingle address to Mr. 
O' ComiQ[\ {Freemans Journal of Thursday, June 20, 1811,) 
there is a brief report of an incident of great interest, which 
occurred in the British House of Commons, on the 14th of 
June, in a debate on a bill relative to a drawback on spirits. 

The following is •the Freeman's article, containing the report 
of the incident in question : — 

REPEAL OF THE UNION. 

« To the support of a measure, in which the well-being and politi- 
cal existence of Ireland are so materially concerned, we consider the 
Freeman's Journal as peculiarly, and in an especial manner, bound 
A time will come when we shall speak more decided language on this 
subject ; at present we revert to it with a degree of satfsfaction, 
which it would be difBcult for us adequately to describe.* 

“In the debate upon the distiUeries, Colonel Hutchinson— fo 
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whom, and to whose family we have so often had occasion, in tlie 
name of the country, to address our thanks — ^has expressed himself 
upon the baneful consequences of this unhappy measure, in such 
unequivocal and glowing language, that we shall, in this place, quote 
the entire part of the discussion in which the subject is mentioned. 
It is true that the reader will find it substantively detailed in the 
report we publish of the debate ; but the following is a more accu- 
rate account, and has more Irish and characteristic feeling than any 
which will be found in the London papers ; — 

‘Even now,’ said Mr. Hutchinson, ‘ Great Britain will thankfully 
receive, in her necessity, the raw material, the corn from Ireland, 
while she would illiberally attempt to exclude spirit — the manufac- 
ture from that raw material. A free trade, upon no duties, or equal 
duties, was the principle of the Legislative Union. This principle 
has been effected with a vengeance as against Ireland ; but when she 
required the same principle to be acted upon as against Scotland, her 
trade was interdicted, and the Union violated. Admitting, however, 
that the Irish distiller did reap some advantages from the spirit trade 
of Ireland with this country (England), was she, therefore, to be 
deprived of the trade itself? If so, would they restore to this coun^ 
try all that she had lost by the degrading and abominable measure 
of the Union 

“ [Here the honourable gentleman was interrupted by loud cries of 
‘ order, order,’ ‘ chair, chair.’] 

“ The Speaker (Abbott) — ‘ The honourable member will do well to 
recollect that such is not the language which it becomes this house 
to hear or him to use, in speaking of a grave and solemn act of par- 
liament.* (Cries of ‘ hear, hear, hear.’) 

“ Mr. Hutchinson — ‘ Sir, I trust I am incapable of using language 
unworthy of this place, or of myself. In saying what I have said, I 
have obeyed the dictates *of feelings of which I am not ashamed ; and 
while I know them to be just, I know not why I am to suffer the 
expression of them to be dictated to me.’ 

“ [Here the cries of ‘ order, order,’ ‘ chair, chair, chair,’ became 
louder and more general.] 

“ The Speaker — ‘ The honourable member wiU be pleased to see 
the necessity of conforming to the usages of this house, in the 
expression of his opinions.’ (Hear, hear, hear.) 

“ Mr, Hutchinson — ‘ To conform to the usages of this house I am 
in every wjy disposed (hear, hear,) but my first right as a member 
of it IS what I shall never willingly resign. (Order, order.) If pfi- 
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vilege of speech he not the right of every member of this house, I 
know not what is. I have always thought it to be the right of every 
meml>er of tliis house, what he feels honestly to declare boldly. My 
feelings with respect to that measure of Union have been strong and 
uniform. When it was*first proposed, I foresaw in it danger to this 
country ; in the danger, the degradation and the ruin^ of ray own ; 
and, as a common friend to both, I resisted it by every means within 
iny power ; and am I now to be denied the melancholy privilege of 
deploring tlie humiliating state to which that measure has reduced 
%ny country, by making her a party in effecting her national extinc- 
tion ? Am I to be denied the right oi comj)laining that she has been 
tricked out of her independence by promises which have been all 
violated, and hopes which have been all blasted ? If, however, after 
all this, it be the secret determination to rqb her gradually of the very 
few advantages, and those, too, of partial operation, to w^iich, under 
even such an act, she may be entitled, why, then, let but gentlemen 
avow this, and let the Union be dissolved.* (Hear, hear.) 

“We have not m^ch reason to boast of many of the Irish mem- 
bers ; but when we have such men as a Hutchinson — ^men who glory 
in the name of poor and deserted Ireland, why should we despair of 
ultimate triumph ? The material and the spirit exist ; time will pro- 
duce, and at no distant period, the renovation and re-establishment of 
our country.** 

The petition which had been drawn up for the meeting ag^iinst 
the exchange of militias between the two kingdoms, and which 
had there been adopted, met with Mr. Grattan’s disapprobation, 
as containing language which, he stated, to render it unfit for 
presentation to parliament. This opinion of his was announced 
at a meeting of the Catholic Committee, on Monday, June 10. 
After several gentlemen had expressed their sentiments, either 
of concurrence or disagreement with Mr. Grattan, Mr. O’Con- 
nell interposed in defence of the petition : — 

t “ He said that he did not mean to trespass more than one moment 
on the time of the meeting in giving his sentiments on this question ; 
for however gentlemen might differ in opinion, either as to the form 
or substance of the petition adopted by the last aggregate meeting, 
yet he rejoiced to see that there waa but one feeling evinced by the 
committee, and that unanimous feeling was to do the Catholic body 
justice. He concurred altogether iii what had fallen from Mr. Keogh. 
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The language contained in the petition, where applied to the present 
administration, was strictly true ; but if it were so informal as not 
to be presentable, in its present shape, he did agree, (though he might 
be wrong,) that it were l>etter to amend than to subject the Catholics 
of Ireland to insult. 

“ It was the opinion of Mr, Grattan that the petition was not, in 
its present form, presentable to the House of Commons, and to such 
an authority the highest respect was due. Of that illustrious states- 
man he would never speak without being animated with enthusiasm. 
No man ever distinguished himself in the senate house as Mr/ 
Grattan had done on the last^ Catholic debate, during his spirited 
and manly reply to the arguments of that intolerant bigot Perceval. 
I have been inlormed that that little contemptible creature assumed 
more the a|)pearance of a convicted criminal, receiving the just sen- 
tence of the law, than of a man placed at the head of the government 
of England. The committee should not have met, even once, without 
adopting a resolution of thanks to Mr. Grattan ; and he trusted they 
would not separate to-day until they had expressed the gratitude of 
the Catholics of Ireland, for his great and unrivalled exertions 
in advocating their cause. lie observed, that with regard to new 
modelling the petition, the opinion of Mr. Grattan was entitled to 
the greatest respect. But his objections were applicable to the 
House of Commons only, after the bill having passed that house, and 
not the House of Lords. He denied that the members composing 
the delegation had any power to alter or amend the petition of an 
aggregate meeting. If the committee were to consent to innovations 
of this kind, the consequences would be fatal to the Catholic interest, 
for, in doing so, they would convert the delegates into a species of 
ambassadors, and invest them with a power quite foreign and distinct 
from the nature of their appointment. If it should be found that 
there is something informal in this petition, let us revise it, either by 
calling an aggregate meeting for that purpose, or let us adjourn until 
next Saturday, by which time we shall have fuller information on 
the subject. For himself, he had no hesitation in saying, that he 
approved of the petition in its form. He denied the argument of a 
gentleman opposite, who asserted that it was a libel on the Pro- 
testants of England and Ireland ; to them it had not the slightest 
nor the most remote application; it was s<dely applicable to the 
bigoted proselyting system encouraged and acted upon by the 
present administration. He begged leave to recommend an adjourn- 
ment for a few days, and if, alter that period, it should become 
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necessary to take steps in order to revise the petition, let the com- 
mittee take the necessaiy measures, distinctly and manfully, by 
calling an aggregate meeting. 

“ He would conclude by moving the question of adjournment until 
Wednesday. 

“ The motion was canned after a few remarks from some other 
gentlemen present, and the committee adjourned.” 

^ It was subsequently not thought necessary to alter the petition, 
had even time allowed, which, however, was not the case, as 
the Catholic claims were speedily after brought under discussion 
in parliament. 

Cheered by their success in the first collision with the govern- 
ment this year, the Catholics determined to vindicate the right 
to petition, by a repetition, on a larger scale, of the movement 
which had occasioned that collision ; accordingly at an aggregate 
meeting, in Fishamble-street Theatre, on Tuesday, the 9th of 
July, the Earl of Fingal in the chair, the following resolutions 
(drawn up by Mr. John Byrne, in the absence of Mr. O’Connell, 
who happened at the time to be actually engaged in a pending 
cause of considerable importance to the parties) were unani- 
mously adopted : — * 


“ That being impressed with an unalterable conTiction of its being the 
undoubted right of every man to worship his Creator according to the 
genuine dictates of liis own conscience, we deem it our duty, pubUcly and 
solemnly, to declare our decided opinion and principle, that no government 
can, with justice, infUct any pains, penalty, or privation upon any man for 
professing that form of Christian faith which he, in his conscience, believes. 

“That we shall, therefore, persevere in petitioning the legislature for 
a total and unqualified repeal of the {>enal laws, which aggrieve and degrade 
the Catholics of Irelancb 

“ That in exercising this undoubted right by petitioning, we shall continue 
to adhere to the ancient principles of the constitution, and to conform also to 
the peculiar restrictions which, by modem statutes, are imposed on thd people 
of Ireland. 

“ That a committee of Catholics be, therefore, appointed, and requested 
to cause proper petitions to be forthwith framed for the repeal of the penal laws, 
arid to procure signatures thereto in all parts of Ireland, and to take measures 
for bringing such petitions under the serious consideration of the legislature, 
within the first month of the ensuing session of parliament. ’ 

“ That the said committee do consist of the Catholic peers and their eldest 
sons, the Catholic baronets, the prelates of the Catholic Church in Ireland, 
and also ten persons to be appointed by the Catholics in each county in 
Ireland; the survivors of the delegates in 1793 to constitute an integral part 
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of that number ; and also of five persons to be appointed by the Catholic inha- 
bitants of each parish in Dublin. 

** That the appointment of the said persons be made forthwith. 

** That it be recommended to such committee to resort to all local and 
constitutional means of maintaining? a cordial commtinication of sentiment and 
co-operation of conduct amongp.t the Catholics of Ireland, and generally of 
promoting the favourable reception of their petition. 

“ That until the new committee be appointed, the management of Catholic 
affairs shall be confided to the Catholic peers, baronets, and survivors of the 
delegates of 1793. 

“ That the sum of £500 be offered to our invaluable s^retary, Mr. Hay, 
as a small tribute of Catholic gratitude. 

“ That the sura of £500 be collected and presented to William Todd Jones, 
Esq., for his eiuinent services to the Catholics of Ireland. 

** That a subscription be sot on foot for the relief of Mr. Finnerty, now lying 
in Lincoln gaol. ^ 

“ That the thanks of the Catholics of Ireland are due, and are hereby given, 
to the Earl of Donoughmore and the Kight Honourable Henry Grattan. 

** That the thanks of tlie Catholics of Ireland are due, and are hereby given, 
to the Bishop of Norwich, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Down- 
shire, the Earl of Moira, Lord Holland, and the other noble lords who supi)orted 
our cause in the House of Peers. 

“ That the thanks of the Catholics are due, and are hereby given, to Mr. 
Whitehead, Mr. George Ponsonby, Sir John Newport, Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. 
W. Smith, General Mathew, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Tighe, Mr. Prittie, and the 
other gentlemen who supported our petition in the House of Commons. 

“ That the thanks of the Catholics of Ireland be given to John Finley, Esq., 
for his splendid exertions in the cause of religious liberty. 

“Fingal, Chairman. 

“ Captain Bryan in the chair. 

Resolved — That the cordial thanks of this meeting are hereby given to the 
•Earl of Fingal, for his polite and dignified conduct in the chair. 

“Edward Hay, Secretary.” x 


^ Mr. O’Connell, who arrived but a very short time before the 
meeting closed, spoke on the occasion as follows: — 

‘‘ He said he had one word to say, and only one word. Labour- 
ing under the effects of indisposition, he was ill able to speak at 
length, as well on the propriety of adopting the resolutions proposed, 
as on the necessity of the meeting preserving unanimity. In 
the propriety of the resolutions he concurred, but particularly 
in that one which gives to the people the free, unbiassed, and 
constitutional right of re-electing a committee. But it was his duty 
to point the attention of the aggregate meeting to a particular 
statute — the statute which gave rise to the never-to-be-forgotten 
circular letter of W. W. Pole. It was scarcely necessary to say that 
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though this circular letter met with successful opposition from a 
virtuous and incorruptible portion of the Catholic body, yet the 
Convention Act, which gave birth to it, still exists. He was a 
barrister — he would nOt venture to say he was a lawyer ; but being 
a barrister, he thought it right to apprii,e his countrymen of what he 
conceived to be the true construction of the statute. He was clearly 
of opinion, in opj>osition to the sentiments of our law officers of the 
crown, and to their joint production, well termed by the Chancellor 
of England, the slovenly letter of W. W. Poje, that there was no 
provision in that act which went the length of preventing any class 
of his Majesty’s subjects from meeting for the sole purpose of pre- 
paring a legitimate petition to parliament. However, it is owing to 
this statute that the Catholics of Ireland^did incur any risk in adopt- 
ing the present resolution ; and were it not for the apprehension of 
I)acked juries and perjured verdicts, the Catholics had nothing to 
fear. He was persuaded, if the integrity of the juries and judges 
could be relied on, and he felt a pride in saying that the most, if not 
all of our judges were pure and virtuous, the Catholics, in adopting 
the resolution, run no risk of transgressing the statute. The law was 
on the side of the people ; and should the law officers of the crown, 
who, in the course of to-morrow, will review with jaundiced eyes 
our proceedings — who may hear of his sentiments and of the resolu- 
tions, before he had done speaking — ^should they have the temerity 
again to call our committee an illegal assembly, and to advise prose- 
cutions, at the suit of the king, against his faithful Catholic subjects, 
there is but one remedy, and that is, to dutifully submit. And again, 
should there be no change in his Majesty’s health, to address the 
Prince Regent. It shall never be said of the Catholics of Ireland, 
that they entered into any temporizing measure, 'or mean compromise, 
with those vested with ‘brief authority’ on this side the water — 
those underlings of Perceval, ‘ who call us slaves, and tell us ’tis our 
charter’ — but carry our grievances to the foot of the throne. He 
thought the adoption ’of the resolution was a justifiable experiment. 
He considered it a legal experiment, and he cheerfully offered him- 
self as the first victim of prosecution. If any one parish in the city 
of Dublin would do him the honour of electing him to represent them 
in the Common Council, he was ready to give in bail, and let the 
legal question, arising on the construction of the statute, be thus 
settled. He did not think it necessary, nor was he able to say more 
on this subject. He then paid a handsome compliment to the talents 
of the Protestant barrister, Mr. Finlay, for the very eloquent speech 
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he had delivered. He said, in hearing his higlily-esteemed friend, 
he had felt a sensation of delight which before he had seldom expe- 
rienced. He entirely concurred with his learned friend, in eulogizing 
the liberality of sentiment of the several Protestant divines alluded 
to ; and, in addition to those particularly mentioned, the name of the 

Bishop of Norwich, and Bev. Knox. But he hoped there 

were many instances of a corresponding liberality of sentiment to be 
found among the clergy and laity professing the Catholic religion. 
Of the latter he beggi^d leave to state an historical fact, recorded in 
Marshal’s History of Washington. The different States of America 
were inlmbiVid by persons professing different religions ; New 
England, by Puritans ; Pennsylvania, by Quakers, &c., &c. ; there 
being but one province, Maryland, inhabited by Catholics. The 
historical fact is this — ^that religious persecution, intolerance, and 
exclusion on account of religion, were adopted as the law of the land 
in all the States, with the sole exception of that province which the 
Catholics inhabited ; and to their immortal honour, they subdued 
their prejudices, and established general benevolence and unlimited 
toleration. He Ixjgged pardon for having so long trespassed — it was 
not his intention to have said more than one word.” y. 

4 Against several of the gentlemen who attended this meeting, 
the government commenced active proceedings: viz., against. 
Messrs. Edward Taaffe, Thomas Kirwan, Edward Sheridan, 

John Joseph Burke, John Breen, and Scurlog. They 

were arrested in August, under the warrant of Chief Justice 
Downes, against whom separate actions were brought, for the 
arrest. On Wednesday, the 20th November, the writs in these 
actions — three to be tried in the Exchequer, and the others 
in the Common Pleas — were served upon him just as he was 
stepping into his carriage to go to the Four Courts. , 

- On the following Thursday, the first of .the trials of those 
gentlemen came on. Dr. Sheridan was first arraigned; and, 
after a trial of two days, a verdict of “ Not Guilty ” gave the 
Catholics a second triumph over the paltry government of the 
day. . 

The government determined to try another fall with its 
successful opponents. Before, however, stating the circum- 
stances, a great demonstration of Catholic gratitude to their 
friends is to be recorded. It was a great dinner given by them 
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to “the Friends of Religious Liberty,” and intended as a 
special compliment to their Protestant friends in parliament 
and other high places. The following were among the guests 
who attended : — , 

Henry Grattan, 

John Philpot Curran, Master 
of the Rolls, 

Marquis of Downshire, 

Earl of Meath, 

Earl of Granard, 

Lord Cloncurry, 

Lord Ross more. 

Lord Dunsaney, 

Lord Lismcjre, 

Lord Arthur Hill, 

Lord Forbes, 

General Mahon, 

General Cockburn, 

Hon. Major Stanhope, 

Hon. Mr. Stanhope, 

(Sons of Lord Harrington,) 

^ The dinner was of the most costly description, and the pro- 
ceedings at it full of cheering hope for the country. During 
the progress of the long list of toasts, some most animated 
sentiments of patriotism were delivered by the distinguished 
guests, and loudly cheered ; but no one awoke such a thunder- 
peal of applause as did Lord Cloncurry, when, in returning 
thanks for his health, he, after exhorting the Catholics to perse- 
vere in looking for emancipation, added — “ Perseverance, too, 
will accomplish a Repeal of that infamous measure, the 
Union! (unbounded applause.)” 

Mr. O’ Connell’s ’speech was as follows: — 

- “ My lord, I beg leave to join in that tribute of thanks so properly 
offered by my honourable friend to my Lord Lismore. In our 
humble exertions to contribute to the comfort and happiness of this 
meeting, we have but discharged a debt due to such illustrious guests, 
for favours already conferred ; and I am sure the Catholics of Ire- 
land can never be ungrateful to their benefactors. Who are they 

that have already broken many a link of our galling chain? the 

Protestants of Ireland ! And it is to them we confidently look, for 
the dissolution of the remaining links. The noble lords who have 


Hon. James Butler, 

Hon. C. H. Hutchinson, 

Hon. a. Hutchinson, 

Sir Marcus Somerville, 

Sir Neal O'Donnell, 

Sir Samuel Bradstreet, 

Sir John Meredith, 

R. Latouche, M.P., 

John Latouche, M.P., 

H. Parnell, M.P., (late Lord 
Congli*ton,) 

Colonel Talbot, M.P., (now 
Lord Talbot, de Malahide,) 
Knioht of Kerry. M.P., 
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assembled here this day, will, by such an example, assuredly put an 
end to those unfortunate feuds which have so long disgraced our 
country. They have imposed an additional debt of obligation on us. 
They have shown their determination to saVe our common country, 
to preserver the throne of the most revered monarch on earth, and the 
l>est constitution in the world. They are willing to arai the finest 
and bravest peasantry in existence, in defence of the empire. When 
I look around me, and see the reverend ministers of the gospel, and 
our gallant generals flanking them, I (*.annot but exclaim, that the 
empire is already saved 1 You have, my Protestant brothers, an 
interest in the hearts, and a control over the hands of one million 
of men, as brave and hardy a race as ever the world saw ; let the 
enemy come when he may, your liberality will recruit a mass of 
unbought millions. I have the honour of bearing my very humble 
testimony to the worth of our noble chairman, who has been ever 
upright and consistent. The life, and blood, and spirit of every 
Catholic in Ireland is with him. Having briefly given my genuine 
sentiments, 1 wish that the recollection of* this day should never be 
erased from your memories. Nor should the remembrance of our 
friends present be ever lost. The day, the persons, and tlie occasion 
of nujeting should be immortalized. I beg pardon, gentlemen, for 
trespassing on you — iind shall only now observe, that the principle of 
religious libt^rty having been so often, and so ably defined, it is unneces* 
sary for me to say one word on the subject. I would scorn emanci- 
pation if it were to injure the })Dorest of my Protestant countrymen. 
Let any man prove to me that Catholic emancipation can be detri- 
mental to the meanest member of the Established Church, and I will 
cheerfully consent to forego it. The princii>le which has given aid 
to Spain and Portugal ouglit to be extended to serve Ireland. That 
spirit which God has given the human mind cannot be extinguished 
by human efforts; and for man to interfere with it, is a flagrant act 
of impiety.” 

' The next step of the government will speak for itself. The 
following is the account in the Freeman; from its great interest 
we extract it entire : — 

“We have this day a most painful and disheartening duty to per- 
form. We did hope, after the acquittal of Dr. Sheridan, after the 
constitutional and moderate conduct of the Catholics, we did hope that 
the administration would have imitated that forbearance — that they 
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would have suflTered the Catholics of Ireland (juietly to petition for a 
redress of grievances. This the administration have not thought 
proper to do. There will be no petition to parliament. 
But we feel no disposition at present to animadvert upon the conduct 
of the Irish cabinet. We shall content ourselves, at present, by giving 
a naked and correct narrative of this day’s transactions — a day which 
will be long remembered in the annals of Ireland. 

A few minutes before twelve o’clock, yesterday, Counsellor Hare, 
a police magistrate, entered the theatre, F'isliamble-street, where the 
Catholic committee were assembled, and took his station beside the 
cliair, which was prepared for the reception of Lord Fi«gal. 

“ At two minutes after twelve his lordship arrived ; and, ujK)n 
tile motion of Counsellor Hussey, seconded by Counsellor O’Connell, 
he wavS called to the chair. 

“ Mr. Hare was about to address Lord Fingal, when Lord Netter- 
ville stood up, and moved that the Catholic petition be now read, 
which was vseconHed by Counsellor O’Gorman. 

“ Mr. Hare now addressed himself to Lord Fingal, evidently with 
a determination to prevent the reading of the petit ion^ and persevered 
until he had accomplished this object. 

“ Mr. Hare. — My Lord Fingal, I beg to state what my object is 
in coming to this meeting. As chairman of this meeting, I have to 
inform you, that I come here, as a magistrate of the city of Dublin, 
hy directions of the Lord Lieutenant (his excellency having been 
informed that this is a meeting of the Catholic committee — composed 
of the peers, prelates, country gentlemen, and the persons chosen in 
the different parishes of Dublin). 1 beg to ask you, as chairman of 
this meeting, if that be the case, and what is your object ? 

“ Lord Fingal. — Sir, we have met here for a legal and constitu- 
tional purpose. 

“ Mr. Hare — All«w me to observe, that that is not an answer to 
my question ; — perhaps you did not distinctly hear me. I ask, is it 
a meeting of the Catholic committee, composed of the peers, prelates, 
country gentlemen, and others in the city of Dublin ? 

“ Lord P^ingal. — I certainly do not feel myself bound to give you 
any other answer. We are met for the sole legal and constitutional 
purpose of petitioning. 

Mr. Hare — My lord, I ask you, as chainnan of this meeting, in 
what capacity are you met ? 

“Lord Fingal — We are met for the purpose of petitioning 
parliament. 
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“ Mr. Hare. — My lord, that is not an answer to my question. I 
speak deliberately and distinctly, in order that every person may 
hear and understand me. (Here some little confusion occurred, 
owing to several persons speaking together.) Mr. Hare. — I hope I 
have leave to speak (hear, hear the magistrate, from several persons). 
I beg leave to ask your lordship again, is it a meeting of the Catholic 
committee, constituted by the Catholic peers, prelates, country 
gentlemen, and the persons appointed in the different parishes of 
Dublin ? 

“Lord Fingal. — I am not aware that I can give you any other 
answer than 4hat which I have already given. 

“Mr. Hare. — Then, my lord, your answer is, that you are a 
meeting of Catholics, assembled for a legal and constitutional 
purpose. 

“ From several voices. — No, no ; there was no answer given in 
such terms. 

“ Counsellor O’Connell. — It is a moat unusual th?hg for any magis- 
trate to come into a public meeting to catechise, ask questions, and 
put his own construction upon the answ^ers. 

“Mr, Hare. — My lord, am I to understand that you decline 
answering me fully, what meeting you are, and the ])urpose of your 
meeting ? 

“Lord Fingal. — We are met for a legal and constitutional 
purpose. * 

“ Mr. Hare. — I wish to be distinctly understood : I have addressed 
your lordship explicitly two or three times. Am I to understand 
that you will give no other answer to my question ? Do you give 
no other answer ? (Here some confusion arose, in consequence of 
several persons speaking together — some crying out to have the 
petition read — others calling on Mr. Hay — and others requiring 
silence, for the purpose of hearing Counsellor Hare.) 

“Mr. Hare, — My Lord Fingal, I addressed myself to you so 
distinctly, that I thought my question could not be mistaken. I 
consider your declining to give me a direct answer, as an admission 
that this is the committee of the Catholics of Ireland. 

“ Counsellor O’Connell — I beg leave to say, that as what passes 
here may be given in evidence, the magistrate has received a distinct 
answer to his question ; and it is not for him to distort any answer 
he has received into a meaning of his own — he is to take words in 
their literal signification. 

“ Mr. Hare. — My lord, I consider your refusing to give any other 
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answer as an admission of the fact of this being the Catholic 
committee. 

“ Counsellor O’Connell.— Sir, if you please to tell gentlemen such 
is your belief, it is of no'conseciuence to us : we are not to be bound 
by your opinion. 

“ Mr. Hare. — This is an admission of the fact, that this is the 
Catholic committee ; and I consider your lordship’s refusal — 

“ (Here the meeting was interrupted by the confusion incidental 
to a number of persons speaking together.) 

“Mr. Hare.— Does your lordship deny that this is the Catholic 
committee ? • 

“ Counsellor Finn. — No, no : ray Lord Fingal has not given you 
either admission or denial. 

“ Counsellor O’Connell. — We do not want the gentleman’s assis- 
tance to make out meanings for us. Let him not imagine that the 
character of this meeting can be affected, or that he can bind this 
meeting by any assertion he thinks proi)er to make. 

“ Mr. Haro. — Then I repeat that your lordship’s refusal to give 
me a direct answer, is an admission that this meeting is the Catholic 
committee, and, as such, it is an unlawful assembly. 

“ Counsellor O’Connell. — Mr. Hare is now speaking in his magis- 
terial capacity, therefore, whatever he sa^s give it attention. 

“ Mr. Hare — My lord, 1 say that this is an unlawful assembly, 
and, as such, I require it to disperse. 1 beg leave to say, tliat it is 
my wish to discharge my duty in as mild a manner as possible. I 
hope that no resistance will be offered, and that I need not have 
recourse to those means with which I am entrusted for the purpose 
of causing the meeting to disperse. 

“ Lord Fingal. — It is not our intention to do anything improper, 
or to act in resistance to the laws of the land ; but it is my determi- 
nation not to leave tha chair until I am obliged by some person to do 
so, in order that I may bring my legal action against the person who 
shall remove me. 

“ Mr. Hare — My lord, I shall remove you out of the chair ; and, 
in doing so, it will bo an actual arrest. 

“ Here, as might be naturally expected, some confusion arose, in 
consequence of a noise in the gallery, which, we are informed, was 
occasioned by police constables. 

‘‘ Mr. Hare. — My lord, if you’ll have the goodness to leave the 
chair, that is a legal arrest. 

“ He then took Lord Fingal by the arm and gently pushed him 
from the chair. 
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“ On the motion of Counsellor O’Gorman, seconded by Dr. Luby, 
Lord Netterville was immediately called to the chair, from which he 
was removed by Counsellor Hare, in the same way that he had put 
Lord Fin^al out of it. 

“ There was then an universal cry for Lord Ffrench to take the 
chair. His lordship, who was in a bad state of health, cither had not 
arrived, or was not within hearing of those who called him to the 
chair. 

The lion. Mr. Barnwall was then called to the chair ; but 
before he had taken it, Lord Ffrench had arrived, and was proceed- 
ing to his post, when, at the recommendation of Sir Edward Bellew, 
and at half-past twelve o’clock, the meeting dispersed. 

“ After the Catholic meeting had been dispersed in Fishamblc- 
street, a number of gentlemen repaired to Mr. D’Arcy’s, the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, Earl-street, for the purpose of signing a recjui- 
sition to call an aggregate meeting of the Catholics of Ireland. 
While the requisition was preparing, Counsellor Hare, accom])anied 
by Alderman Darley, went into the room where they were assembled, 
and asked whether that meeting was a meeting of individual gentle- 
men. Being answered in the affirmative, and being about to make a 
speech., Lord Ffrench told him they did not want to lumr any of his 
speeches^ nor would they listen to them ; if he came there for the 
purpose of acting., that he must proceed without delay. 

“ Mr. Hare said that he merely wished to say, that as they had 
acknowledged themselves to be a meeting of individual gentlemen, he 
would not molest them,’' » 


* “ A Catholic requisition, for an aggregate meeting, to be held on 
Thursday next, at the Theatre, Fishamble-street, has been drawn up 
and signed by upwards of three hundred persons. 

“ We have just learned that Lord Fingal interrogated the police 
magistrates, after the dispersion of the committee, if he was to pro- 
cure bail to their arrest, and that they deny having arrested him P\ 


^ “We should not have, said more on this subject, but for the scan- 
dalous misrepresentations which appeared last night in a print, 
avowedly under the orders, and in the pay of government. The 
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whole detail in that print is evidently morbid : we shall not animad- 
vert upon the minute Jibs told in the course of this report, or upon 
the gross partiality it manifests. Want of candour and want of truth 
are the characteristics of the advocates of the Irish cabinet : but 
when an abandoned falseliood is advanced in this demi-official organ, 
we feel it our duty instantly to repel the slander. The Patriot 
asserts, that Lord Fingal acknowledged himself as submitting to the 
law, implying, of course, that the magistrate was legally justified in 
acting as he was commanded. Lord Fingal neither said nor meant 
any such thing — suhmittmg to the arrest, to force — nor did he leave 
the chair, until compelled to do so — but what demonstrattj^ more than 
words the spirit with which Lord Fingal, as well as that other 
ex(;ellent nobleman, Lord Netterville, acted, is the fact, that both 
mean to ‘ bring their actions against Mr. Hare for a false arrest.' 

“ We do not wish to hurt our feelings upon this subject any further 
this day.” i 


T “ At a meeting of Catholics, held at the Crown and Anchor, in 
Earl-street, on Monday, the 23d December, 1811, George Bryan, 
Es(p, in the chair, 

‘VUcsolved — * That a meeting of the Catholics of Ireland bo called for Thurs- 
day, the 2flth instant, and that we do now proceed to affix our signatures to a 
re<iuisition for the purpose.’ 

“ Kesolved — ‘ That our cordial thanks are justly due, and hereby returned, 
to our Trotestant brethren who have this day attended our meetings; but 
particularly so to the Viscount Lismorc, Hamilton Kowan, John Pratt Winter, 
and Edward Ruth veil, Esqrs.’ 

“Resolved — ‘ That a committee of twenty-one be aiipointed to arrange the 
business to be submitted on Thursday next to the aggregate meeting, of which 
Lord Fingal is to be the chairman.’ 

“George Bryan, Chairman. 

“ Edward Hay, tkjcretary. 

“ The Hon. Thomas Barnwell in the chair. 

“Resolved — ‘ That the thanks of this meeting are hereby returned to George 
Bryan, Esq., for his manly and spirited behaviour in the chair.’ 

“ Resolved — ‘ That the thanks of the Catholic body on all occasions are due 
to the Earl of Fingal ; and more especially for liis firm, dignified, and manly 
conduct this day.’ 

“ Resolved— ‘ That the Viscount Netterville is, by his spirited attendance 
this day, justly entitled to our thanks.' 

“ Resolved—* That the thanks of this meeting be returned to Lord Ffreneh, 
for his sinrited and dignified resistance to inquisitorial proceedings.’ 

“ Thomas Barnwall, Chairman. 

“ Edward Hay, Secretary. 
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** We, the undersigned, request a meeting of the Catholics of Ireland at ten 
o’clock on Thursday, the 26th of December, 1811, at the Theatre in Fishamble- 
street, to take into consideration the propriety of presenting an humble and 
dutiful address or petition to hia lioy^ Uighness the Prince Regent, on the 
present situation of Catholic atfairs : — • 


Flnifal, 

Ncltervllle, 

Fironch, 

Th()ina.s Rarnwall. Trlmble*town, 

Charles FlVench, Castle-FfTench, 

Kdwurd Bcllew, Bart., Baroneath, 

Hugh O’Kellly, Bart., county Westmeath, 
George Bryan, Jenkinstown,' 

Ovren O'Connor, Belagar, 

Wm. G. Bagot, Ca.stIe>Bagot, 

James Nanglc, Kildalkey, 

John Lalor, Cranagh, 

Daniel ^)’ (Connell, 

Edward James Beytagh, 

P. B. Hussey, Gloucester-street, 

Michael Arthur, Limerick, 

Ambrose Cox, Clara House, 

Peter Hyan, Danganmore, 

Edward Cox, Clara House, 

J. Cusack, R. Castle, 

Rol>ert Fyan, Dublin, 

Denis C^ssin, (Jore’s-bridge., 

James Qjx, Dublin, 

James Lalor, Mount Brilliant, 

Thomas IL Lalor, Cregg, 

Thomas Dromgole, M.I)., Dublin, 

William F. Finn, Carlow, 

Thomas O’Beirnc, I.eitritn, 

P. O. Plunkett, King's County, 

Francis Huglies, Dublin, 

David T^ynch, Dublin, 

Danel Flattcrv, King's County, 

J. D. I)(*yle, Dublin, 

Mathew O' Reilly, 'J'honiastown, 

John Luby, M.D., ihiblin, 

Christopher Taatl’e, Ruokwood, 

J. Burke, M.D., Dublin, 

Philip Rorke, county Westmeath, 

C. R. Ciiristian, Rathfriland, 

James Byrne, Kilkenny, 

Christopher Kelly, Dublin, 

Bernard Coyle, Dublin, 

D. W. O’ Reilly, Kildangan Castle, 

George Harkun, Crite, county Roscommon, 
John Browne, Dublin, 

Nicholas F. O'Gorman, Harcourt-place, 

C. MacLoughiin, Usher's island 
James M'Guckin, Antrim, 

William Havron, do., 

James Bowden, county Down, 

Andrew Jennings, do.. 

John O' Hagau, county Down, 

Luke tlarkan Ruheen, 

Bernard Plunkett, Elphin, 

William Kelly, Strokestown, 

Matthew Russell, 

Christopher Taylor, Swords, 

John Hagan, 

Joseph Ferrall, Longford, 

Daniel Ferrall, Becch-wood, 

Pat. Macmanus, Dublin, 

Richard Power, county Waterford, 

John Mansfield, county Waterford, 

Pat. Dowell, county Cavan, 

Francis Magan, Dublin, 


James TaafTe, Dublin, 

Sylvester Costigan, Thomas-stroet, 
Laurence Byrne, Wicklow, 

John I^awless, Fermanagh, 

Richard O'Gorman, Dublin, 

George I,ynch, county Cavan, 
Ambrose Moore, Dublin, 

John Rooney, Dublin, 

John Shiel, Westmeath, 

P. ,J. Maguire, county Armagh, 
Anthony Dwyer, county Tipperary, 
James Tegari, Tanderagee, 

John Dunne, Baliinakill, 

Daniel Ryan, Inch House, 

P. Smith, Snugboro’, 

P. O’Brien Butler, DunbOync Castle, 
M. O'F. Caddell, Harbourtown, 
Joseph C^ruise, Longford, 

Daniel O’Reilly, county Monaghan, 
James M‘Kenna, Monaghan, 
Christopher O'Reilly. Anaville, 

John Rorke, Finnistown, 

Thtunas Pltz-GIbiald, county Kildare, 
Joseph Barnwall, county Meath, 

J. JCverard, county Sligo, 

Martin Madden, county Sligo, 

John Plunkett, U.shor’s-quay, 

A. R. Martin, Henry-street, 

T. F. Madelen, Galway, 

Philip Langan, Dublin, 

John Barrett, 

J. K. Maddin, Dublin, 

P. Burke. Leinster Hotel, 

.Fobn Fallon, 

Edward French, French-park, 

John Rowley, jun., Limerick, 

Michael 0'lA»ugl»lan, Dublin, 

George Keogh, Dublin, 

Michael M'Carthy, Cork, 

Patrick Finn, Carlow, 

J. Markey, Louth, 

Ambrose Markey, do., 

Edward O’Halloran, Dublin, 

Peter Flatter, do., 

John Browne, do., 

Mark Devlin, county Down, 

Arthur Fegan, county Down, 

John Keating, Dublin, 

J'ohn Curmick, do., 

Lewis Lyons, do., 

M. J. Kelly, Duke-street, 

Joseph Farrell, 

William Joties, Rossbreever, 

Michael Mahon, Dublin, 

Edward Smith, Callan, 

Thomas Naghtun, Rastcllo, 

James Mcyler, county Wexford, 

W. Keerney, Dublin, 

John Burke, Waterford, 

Charles Mac Camley, Newry, 

John Andoe, Dublin, 

Richard O’Brien, Dublin, 

John Glynn, do., 

Rowland Savage, county Down.” 


At the meeting thus determined upon, and which took place 
on Thursday, December 26 , at the Fisharable-strect Theatre — 
Lord Fiiigal in the chair — the Catholics re-appointed their 
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general committee. Several Protestants attended ; and the 
proceedings were of the most interesting and decided character. 
At this meeting, Mr. O’Connell delivered the following speech 

^ “ He said he was conscious that he was inadequate to do justice to 
the occasion on which the present assembly had been called together, 
and tc» tlie circumstances which had taken place when they were 
b(;for(" met. Whatever warmth, and he thanked them for their 
warmth, had ap])eared in the sentiments of the Protestants w’^ho had 
honoured their Catholic brethren with their presence, he trusted that 
nothing but the <*almc8t moderation would be witnessed in the 
Catholics themselves, such as had been given them in example by 
their noble chairman, when insulted by the improper interfenmee of 
the rmigistratc. lie was grateful to the Protestant gentlemen for 
their presence and assistance ; and he c^ould not help thinking, that 
tliough they were ti||^)resent the favoured party, the cause eipially 
coruHiriuul the whole ; the liberty of the Protestants et>uld not be 
secure, if that of tlu! Catholics were invaded or limited. He trusted 
tliat the proceedings of all would be cool and firm ; tempered with 
prudence, yet conducted with the most uudeviating resolution. The 
circumstances which had taken place on the 23rd, were of the most 
afHicting nature to the whole Catliolic body. He rejoiced, however, 
in the manner in which they had been condheted on the part of the 
meeting and its chairman. Everything had been in obedience, even 
to the colour of law ; the proceedings of the magistracy had carried 
the law beyond its legal boundary. Every magistrate, upon learning 
that there was an assemblage of people collected together, certainly 
bad a right to ask whether that meeting was assembled for a legal 
purpose, or the contrary ; but he had no authority to catechise them 
further ; he must act upon the answer he receives. It was, there- 
fore, a matter of the greatest satisfaction that Lord Fingal, by his 
firm and prudent conduct, in replying to the interrogatory of Mr. 
Hare, had afforded no precedent upon w^bich such a practice might 
afterwards be continued. Every assembly bad the example of bis 
lordship now before them, and such a precedent, he trusted, would, 
in its consequences, be a protection against the vexatious interroga- 
tories of ignorance and presumption — of those who might be placed 
in the office of magistrates. With regard to what had been said by 
one gentleman a little before (Mr. M‘Nally), he could not assent. 
The action of Mr. Hare was merely his own, as a magistrate, and 
the Lord Lieutenant had no concern in Injiiig responsible for it ; and 
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lie (Mr. O’Connell) would not allow in tlmt assembly anything to be 
laid to tlie charge of tlie Duke of Richmond, for wliich his Grace 
was not in every respect accountable. It had been most opeidy insi- 
nuated, that the conduct of the Catholics, in changing the nature of 
their meeting from a committee to an aggregate meeting, was a plain 
slirinking from the ground on which they had before stood — a confes- 
sion, it was assumed, that their former manner of proceeding was to 
their own knowledge illegal. But it was not the Catholics that had 
shrunk from their ground, nor from trying the question ; it was the 
Irish government that had shrunk from it. For wliat was the real 
(|UCStion ? Jt was not, was the constituting of an assembly to repre- 
Bcnt the people an illegal proceeding? for this had never been the 
design nor the wish of the Catholics; their committee had no preten- 
sions whatever to represent the people nor any part of them ; it was 
constituted merely to prepare and present a ]>etition for a redress of 
grievances — solely to transact a particular busjj^ss entrusted to its 
care. The Catholics would never think of creating a committee of 
representative's, who should legislate for them, and by whose actions 
they were to be bound, even were that strictly legal : for how could 
they rest assured that such a committee would not swerve from its 
integrity, and betray the trust reposed in it? in whicli case, the whole 
of the Catholic body, bound by its own act to these men, would 
necessarily follow the fate which they had allotted it. The right of 
representation was not at all contended for : the right of petition 
was that for which the Catholics had always insisted ; and they did 
not now shrink from a trial of its legality. But it was the crown 
lawyers who liad shrunk from it. He well knew that much labour 
had been bestowed in order to frame an indictment,, which should 
seem to try the question, but which, in reality, sliould not try it. 
They imagined, if it was in any shape allowed to go to a jury, there 
was no doubt of their Success. But he thanked God that now 
there wms an opportunity of bringing them to the point: the late 
proceedings of the governmimt should immediately be brought for- 
ward, as the subject of action, in the Court of Exchequer ; te- 
mori’ow’s sun should not set before it should appear upon record. It 
should be brought in two sliapes — one an action for false imprison- 
ment, the other a special action upon the case ; in the last of w^hich 
the Earl of Fingal and Lord Netterville should be declared to have 
lM3en arrested at the head of a committee, met for the purpose of pre- 
paring and presenting a petition to parliament, and is one of the 
resolutions of which there was an express averment, that those who 
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constituted it were no representatives. He was satisfied tliat hi*rc 
no mode could be afibrded of escaping froiji the true point to be 
argued. Mr. 'O’Connell then proceeded to some remarks upon the 
manner in which the laje trial had been conducted ; and expressed 
his dissatisfaction with some part of it. He afterwards went on to 
say that only to j)ersevere was requisite — a tirm and temperate ref- 
ill t ion was alone necessary to make the cause ultimately successful. 
Th <3 nation had long felt the justness of the Prince Regent’s thoughts 
on tlie suhj<;ct of Emancipation. He had expressed a decided attach- 
ment to their cause, ns long as it was proper for him to give expres- 
sion to the scntiincnf of his own heart, when they were (bfferent from 
those of his father’s ministcirs : no reason had lx?en since afforded to 
give caus<>, for Hup])osing he had altered his opinion, the only occasion 
on which he had otlicially given his own sentiments ; they* had been 
d<*cidcdly hostile to Mr. J\3rcivul, the most formidable of the ministers 
whom the Catholics;j.had to oppose ; and the Princ(‘, had declared that 
it was only in obedience to the* wishes of his father, that that minister 
was retained in his situation. After a few more ohservmtions on the 
justicje and the approaching success of the cause, Mr. O’Connell sat 
down amidst tlie applauses of th(i assembly.” 

The year 1812 commenced with an active agitation. County 
meetings of the Catholics were held, to protest against the 
dispersion of the Catholic Committee in December of the pre- 
ceding year, and against the general tendency of the act§ of the 
government to violate the coi;stitution. 

Special reference was# also made in the resolution })assed at 
those meetings, to the restrictions that yet subsisted on the powers 
of the Prince of Wales as Regent ; and there was an expression 
of hope that on the then approaching expiration of those 
restrictions, the Catholics would obtain “ a redress of those 
grievances that would have tended, as the resolution said, ‘ to 
alienate their affections, were the latter not so strongly cemented 
to the interests of the throne, by an unbroken scries of loyalty 
and allegiance.’ ” 

The Catholics — if indeed they were still under the delusion 
of these fond hopes from the Prince’s good-wiB: — were very soon 
to be bitterly and entirely undeceived. 

' Whatever their real belief may have been, it was their 

K 
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obvious policy not to betray any susj)icion, even were sucli 
entertained, and accordingly tbe tone assumed, in alluding to 
him, was of bigb confidence, i 

But tlu're was another feeling on a dilferent and larger 
subj(u*t that also marked several of these assemblies. The 
Union, its evils, and degrading and ruinous effect upon the 
country, and the strong necessity for its repeal. These were 
also topics of debate ably dwelt u])on by several speakers, but 
by none more so than by Mr. llowley, the ))resent third 
sergeant at law, and assistant barrister for the soutli. 

At a meeting of the Catholics of the city and eounty of 
Tdnicrick, held at the Commercial Buildings in that city, on 
Monday, •(ith January, 1812, he thus expressed himself : — 

“ TIm^ occurrences of the present day strongly 

recall to my mind a former period of Ireland’s misfortune ; and that 
grave of Irish prosperit 3 s the Legislative Union, gapes before my 
cycis with all its sepulchral horrors! (great aj)plaus(^) 

“ It is a eireumstanee, w'cll known to eviuy refiecling mind, that 
the unlia[)py dissensions, wliich rent this countiy asunder, might have 
hecai su|)i)ressed, at the ‘beginning, did not that slatesinan, called 
‘ the ijrrat man, 7i(nv no more," think th6in essentially necessary to 
bring about his favourite political project, the union of hotli 
countries. 

“ Jle'watched the evil in its progn^ss and maturity, and when the 
malignant poison of disaffection liad mixed Avith the blood of the people, 
he awoke, as it wxu-e, from a dream, and wSs alive to all the horrors of 
the disease (applause). It then liccame necessary to have resort 
to strong and desperate measures; and before the country had 
recovered from the shock of civil animosities, while the sorrows of 
the past had^ fixed the mind, and rendered it careless for the 
future, the Union was proposed, and the Union was carried !” 

This outburst against the grand source of Irish evils, was 
rei‘eived, as the newspaper report says, “ with repeated and 
nneeasing applause.” We notice it here as one of the strong 
indications constJ^tly recurring ever since the Union was car- 
ried, of the enduring and unabating hostility in the Irish popular 
mind, to that nefarious and execrable measure. 
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An amusing, and yet pitiable instance of the degradation into 
which party feeling and religious bigotry are apt to liurry those 
who give them indulgence, is to be found in the gross attacks of 
of the tory presf about'this time, on the Duke of Clarence, (the 
late kin*!*,) for what w^s to them an unpardonable olfence — 
namely, his very proper and high-minded conduct, in refusing to 
drink the Orange Shibboleth, ‘‘ the glorious, pious, and immor- 
tal memory” — when proposed, in his presence, by a brutal 
Orange offieer of an Irish militia regiment, at a garrison 

dinner. The Duke of (^larence aggravated his eriine in the 
• . . ^ • 
eyes of the bigots of high and low station, by giving a prompt 

and vcTv severe reprimand to the wretched creature who* pro- 

po.^ed the toast. 

. In this montli (January), a kind of embryo plot was disco- 
vered, nominally against the government, hut really, (like the 
jiolice plots of the pres(mt day,) against the pojiular leaders and 
their agitation : — A* drunken schoolmaster of a Catholic charity 
school, in excusing himself, while drunk, to his employers, for 
absence and other breaches of duty, declared that he had duties 
cls(;wdiore that had detained him — that ho was “secretary to the 
new association estahlisln^ for the j>urposc of separating Ire- 
land from England by force of arms !” as also for the purpose of 
“extirpating heresy” — that Mr. Hay, (secretary to the (Catholic 
Committee,) was also “private secretary to tliis new association — 
that “ he had been supplied with a blunderbuss, and many others 
were armed, as it was easy to procure arms out of the castle 1 
arifl that an attack was shortly to be made upon the latter,” &c. 

This raw-bead and bloody-bones story, which, in any other 
country, waiuW bave^ been laughed at as the wanderings of 
intoxication, was not, however, treated lightly by the (Catholics. 
They knew only tqo well that their unscrupulous opponents wore 
capable of any device, no matter how base and clumsy, by 
which even the suspicion of criminality could be thrown upon 
the popular party. ^ 

. At this day it would not he quite safe for the members of the 
latter entirely to neglect a similar occurrence ; as the continued 
misgovernment of Ireland has necessitated a continued employ- 
ment, by those in authority, of the same b4se and infamous 
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means which were in fashion in 1812 , and preceding’ years. The 
Catholic leaders, accordingly, did what the Repeal leaders have 
to do with the pretended Ribbon plots of the present day, 
namely, communicated all they could make out (A the subject to 
the government. In doing so, howeveg, they met with unex- 
pected, but not unparalleled difficulties. The authorities, to use 
an expression which Mr. O’Connell has often had occasion for, 
in referring to such occurrences, were not at all pleased at 
having their friends caught;” and, accordingly, Mr; Attorney- 
General Sa,jirin actually put /^receiving the full account of the 
matter, and otherwise manifested an indifference, very strongly 
contrasting with the cat-like vigilance and activity with which 
anything that could tend, even in the lifemotest degree, really to 
implicate the Catholic party, had been watched for and seized 
upon. 

The man who had made the extraordinary declaration wc 
have given, had attempted, when sober, to retract it : but, on 
being pressed, he deliberately repeated all that he had said 
before, and even added sojnething to the story. This delibe- 
rateness on his part manifested that, whatever the design might 
be, there were concert and premeditatioli in it; and, consecjuently, 
tlie Catholic leaders were the more urgent in pressing their 
communication upon^the reluctant government. The following 
is the account of their proceedings which appeared in all the 
papers : — 

“ It was resolved that the communication should be made, in the 
presence either of Mr. Grattan, or the Knight of Kerry— a precau- 
tion which, circumstanced as the members of the Catholic Committee 
were, they thought prudent. 

“ Neither of these distinguished gentlemen were in town on 
Friday ; but expresses were sent them, and also to Lord Fingal, who 
was at Killeen Castle.; ai^d early on Saturday morning the three 
arrived in town. 

“ It was the opinion of these gentlemen that they ought, in the 
first instance, to wait upon the Attorney-General, to inform him that 
Lord Fingal, and some other Catholic gentlemen, had a communica- 
tion to make to him, touching the existence of a treasonable con- 
spiracy — that they were then ready to make it, and to know if the 
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Attorney-General was ready to receive them for that purpose. Tliis 
course was accordingly adopted. 

f‘Mr. Grattan and Mr. Fitzgerald accordingly waited on tlie 
Attorney- General on Siiturday, the »5th of January, and stated the 
jjbjcct of tlu ir visit. Mr. Attorney-General was ‘ not then ready to 
receive the communication !* We understand tliat he asked it there 
were any dei)o,sitions n])on oath ; and recommended to Lord Fingal, 
and the other gentlemen, to go before a police magistrate^ and give 
their information to him; that that was the usual ?/,’</?/, and did not 
seem to think it at all necessary to see the Catliolic gentlemen 
himself ! 

“ Wo understand the Attorney-General was strongly pressed to 
recedve the communication, and to submit it to the Irish govern- 
m(‘nt ; that he asktid \^hether the gentlemen meant to comt^ to him as 
a committee? To whicli the Knight of lyirry replied, ‘No, sir; they 
will wait on you merely as individuals.* 

“ At hmgth the Attorney- General appointed the hour of twelve, at 
Mr. Pole’s olficcj, in the Castle, Monday, the 7th, to receive the 
communication. He said he wanted to go to his country seaty and 
supposed there could he no danger in the nieantime, > 

» “ The Earl of Fingal, Major Bryan, and Mr. O’Connell were 
appointed to go to IMr. Pole’s office at that hour; they did so accord- 
inglyj'and were accompanied by Mr. O^Gorrnan. We understand 
tliat tliey gave a brief statement of the confession made by the school- 
master ; gave in his name, and the names and resiliences of some of 
the trustees who were witnesses to that confession ; and also some 
jU’inted papers belonging to tbis association. They were received by 
the Attorney-General and Mr. Pole with ceremonious politeness ; 
and having made their communication, withdrew, leaving it to the 
goviTiiment to act as tliey should think fit. 

; “We have heard, too, that the Attorney-General offm’cd some 
excuse for jiostnoning the meeting from Saturday to Monday. He 
saidlie had, on second thoughts, w^ritten to Mr. Grattan, to say that 
he would be glad to see Lord Fingal upon Sunday but as Mr. 
Grattan had returned to his house in the country, the letter had fol- 
lowed him there, when Mr. Grattan had written in answer that tlie 
matter did not press. 

“ Lord Fingal replied, ‘ Mr. Attorney- General, we feel that it 
pressed on us to make the communication as speedily as possible ' 

“ We have now stated all the facts that liave conw. to our know- 
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ledge. We do fearlessly ask, do these facts require comment? The 
law officer of the crown refuses to hear of a treasonable conspiracy, 
otherwise than in due form of law; he is afraid to receive intelli- 
gence, important to the state, lest he should admit delegation ; and, 
lastly, he postpones obtaining this knowledge from Saturday *,|o 
Monday. It was, of course, quite impossible that the intentions of 
the'Oatliolic committee to milkeJthe disclosure should remain a secret. 
The iin])licated obtain time, from Saturday to Monday, to conceal 
themselves, (jood Heaven! where did this conspiracy commence? 
We will say where it did not commence. It did not commence with 
tlie Catholios, who have used their utmost exertions to put it in' the 
power of government to have it out ; it did not originabi with them, 
whose hopes of emancipation would be blasted by treason or disaffec- 
tion. No! whatever it be, it is a conspiracy*a^a/; 25 ^ the Catholics ; 
ami, being confined, as ii^iust be, to a few miserable dupes of the 
lowest order, it is a conspiracy useful to administration^' 

Can any one wonder at this ^comment of* the newspaper on 
the transactioTi above detailed ? How often, in the present day, 
have not our journalists to raak6 remarks of similar tendency 
and effect on similar occasions ? > 

^ Keegan, the schoolmaster in question, w^as apprehended, and 
a show made of taking evidence against him, and instituting a 
criminal prosecution ; but the same unusual tardiness and back- 
wardness which had marked the Attorney- General's reception of 
the first intelligence of the affair, was visible in the rest of’ the 
proceedings ; and the end was, that a few months later, Keegan, 
and one or two who were supposed, to be implicated with him, 
were discliarged by proclamation. 

• Irritated as the members of the^governtnent doubtless were, 
at the drunken indiscretion of the man, by which the hopeful 
plot was blown upon, ere, under the anxious care of their ^bor- 
dinate agqpts, it could be ripened into mischief, and brought 
forward as a grand discovery of popish . treason, they yet dared 
not punish their tool, lest he should be driven to make disclo- 
sures, very inconvenient to them, as to the parties who were 
really behind the scenes. • 

. In a recent valuable work, The Connection between Great 
Britain and Ireland, considered,” by Dr. Madden, there are 
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copious extracts given of correspondence between ^he Irisli 
government, during the years 1816 — 18 , and various magis- 
trates and others throughout the country, relative to agrarian 
disturbances, insurrectionary movements, real or pretended, See. 
In that correspondence it will be seen that no story, however 
improbable, no legend, however idle, that the fertile imagination 
of local tyrants, sharpened by the desire of getting more power 
of tyranny into their hands, and by the coward fear that their 
bad consciences inspired them with, could invent, was considered 
too wild, or monstrous, to be attended to; and its authors cour- 
teously thanked fur their promptitude in giving inteAigence, and 
encouraged to continue their valuable services to the state. 
Yet here were Catholic genthmicn, of high respectability and 
rank, making a thoroughly-supported.^ representation of most 
suspicious circumstances, and all hut laughed at to their faces ! 

Aiu*tlu‘r circumstance of the affair we have given the narra- 
tion of, is strikingTy indicative of their sense of the social infe- 
riority which pervaded the Catholic body. Lord Fingal, a peer, 
at least of Ireland ; Major Bryan, a gentleman of very large 
landed possessions ; and#Ir. O'Connell, a barrister of consider- 
able standing and high practice, felt that it would be prudent for 
them, in approaching officials, to secure the companionship, and, 
as it were, the countenance of two Proteaiant gentlemen, *no 
more than the equals of Messrs. O’Connell and Bryan, and, of 
course, inferior in rank to Lord Fingal. 

i A cliance circumstance connected with the recent aggregate 
rn'ccting, will be found of a certain interest. It was attended by 
the gifted but most unhappy Percy Bysehe Shelley — unhapj>y 
in the* wildness, the ^madness of his after-errors, and unlm pj>y in 
his untimely fate. Seldom has there been exhibited to the 
world a more striking and lamentable instauee of the ruinous 
effects of tlu) want of a ])roper control and guidance in youth. 
The more talent, ciK'rgy, fire, the greater and more certain the 
danger, if the wild inqjulses be not watched, and checked, and 
turned in a right and safe direction — while yet the youthful 
cliaracter is plastic, and manhood’s pride, and indurated vigour, 
have \is yet not been enlisted in the cause of error. < 

It was a generous and a Christian impulse that impelled him 
to attend the meeting in question, and to express the sentiments 
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which he shortly after embodied in a publication, distributed by 
him through Dublin. We take the following extracts from it: — 

“PROPOSALS 

ASSOCIATION OF THOSE PHILANTHROPISTS, 

“ IV/iOf convinced of the inadequacy of the moral and political state 
of Ireland to produce benefits which are, nevertheless, attainable, 
are willing to unite to accomplish its regeneration* 

“ I propose an association which shall have, for its immediate 
objects, Catholic Emancipation, and the Repeal of the Act of 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland; and grounding on the 
removal of those grievances an annihilation, or palliation, of what- 
ever moral or political evil it may be within the compass of human 
power to assuage or eradicate. 

“ It is my opinion that the claims of the Catholic inhabitants of 
Ireland, if gained to-morrow, would, in a very small degree, 
aggrandize their liberty and happiness, fflie disqualification, princi- 
pally aflbct the higher orders of the Catholic persuasion; these 
would chiefly be benefit ted by their removal. Power and wealth do 
not benefit, but injure the cause of virtue and freedom. 

‘^I am happy, however, at the near approach of this emancipation, 
because I am inimical to all disqualifications for opinion. It gives 
me pleasure to see the approach of this enfranchisement, not fdr the 
good which it will bring with it, but because it is a sign of benefits 
approaching — a prophet of good about to come ; and, therefore, do 
I sympathize with the inhabitants of Ireland in this great cause — a 
cause which, though in its own accomplishment will add not one 
comfort to the cottager — will snatch not one from the dark dungeon — 
will root out not one vice — alleviate not one pang — ^yet it is a fore- 
ground of a picture, in the dimness of whose distance I behold the 
lion lay down with the lamb, and the infant play with the basilisk ; 
for it supposes the extermination of the eyeless monster bigotry, 
whose throne has tottered for 200 years, I hear the teeth of the 
palsied beldame superstition chatter, and I see her descending to the 
grave ! Reason 'points to the open gates of the temple of religious 
freedom ; philanthropy kneels at the altar of the common God ! 

“ Does a God rule this illimitable universe ? Are you thankful 
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for his beiieficenc(3 ? Do you adore his wisdom ? Do you hang 
upon his altar the garland of yoiir devotion ? Curse not your 
hrf)tlicr though lic hath enwreathed with his flowers of a diflercnt 
hue ; the purest religion is that of charity. 

I regard the admission of the Catliolic claims, and the 
Repeal of the Union Act, as blossoms of that fruit which the 
suninier sun of improved intellect and progi*essive virtue are destined 
to mature. 

“ T will not pass, unreflected on, the Legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland ; nor will I speak of it as a grievance so 
tolernhle, or unimportant in its own nature, as that of Catholic dis- 
ijualification. The latter affects few; the former affects thousands. 
The one dis(|ualifie|i the rich from power ; the other impoverishes 
the peasant, adds beggary to the city, famine to the country, multi- 
plies abjectness, whilst misery and crime play into each other's hands, 
under its withering auspices. I esteem, then, the annihilation of this 
second gri(*vaiiee as something more than a mere sign of coming 
good. I Esteem It to be in itself a substantial benefit. The 
aristocracy of Ireland (much as I disapprove of other distinctions 
tluin those of virtue and talent, I consider it useless, hasty, and 

violent, not for the present to acquiesce in their continuance) the 

aristocracy of Ireland suck the veins of its inhabitants, and consume 
the blood in England ' . 

“ England, the whole civilized world, with few 

exceptions, is either sunk in disproportionate ahjectness, or raised 
to unnatural elevation. The Repeal of the Union Act will place 
Ireland on a level with her sister nation. Benevolent feeling has 
gone out in this country in favour of the happiness of its inhabitants. 
May this feeling be corroborated, methodized, and eoutiiiued ! But it 
will not be kept alive by each citizen sitting quiet by his \>wli fire- 
side, and saying that things are goiSg on well, because the rain does 
not beat on /«m,* because he has books and leisure to read thein;^ 
because he has money and is at leisure to accumulate luxuries to 
hhmelf. When the heart recurs to ^ the thousands who^ have no 
liberty, and no leisure, it must be callous by long contemplation of 
wretchedness, if after such recurrence it can beat with contented 
evenness.” 

V What glimpses, or rather plain evidences are there not here, 
of ajnind capaWe of much good and much usefulness, had it 
not been abandoned to its own wild impulses. 
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• The allusion to the effect on the “higher orders” of Catholics 
was, so far as those of them who have most benefitted by the 
Emancipation Act, truly prophetic. “ Power and wealth” have 
sadly injured, with them, “ the cause of freedom and virtue.” 
They have forgotten the honest people who helped them to their 
honours and advantages. 

In the remarks upon Repeal there is the same singular ap- 
positeness to the present ^ day, that we had before occasion 
to notice. If there be more in one part than another, it is 
in the concluding portion. Those who are, at ease should, 
indeed, recollect the myriads who are in w^int and wretchedness ; 
should not deem their own leisure and luxuries fairly enjoyed; 
until they had done something to procure necessaries and com- 
forts for their less fortunate fellow-countrymen ; should not 
blink'With worse than idle excuses, of want of taste for public 
life, want of ability, (an excuse they do not credit themselves,) 
the discharge of at Iqast some i)ortion of their duty as citizens 
of a distressed, and impoverished, and oppressed state. 

The state prosecutions against the Catholic gentlemen, whose 
arrest, &c., has been before narrated, were re-eommencod 
towards the end of this month, January, 1812. The following 
scene will serve to illustrate still further the base practices of 
^he government : — . 

“ January 27? 1812. — The fiing at the prosecution^ of Huddlestone 
V. Messrs, Kir wan, Taaffe, and others, 

“ Whe^ the patiel had been called over, Mr. BuiTowes, of counsel 
for the traversers, submitted the following chWlenge to array : — 

“ ‘ And the said Thomas Kirwan comes and challenges the array, and 
<8ays, that the said panel was made by John Kingston James, who, 
at the time of making the same, was on^i of the sheriffs of the city of 
Dublin, £fnd who in naihe of*himself and Robert llarty, the other 
sheriff of said city, returned said panel at th^ instance and request 
of Thomas Keramis, then and still crown solicitor and attorney for 
the prosecution in the case.’ ” 

On this challenge, Mr. Keminis, the crowjj solicitor, was 
examined before triers appointed ff)y the court. He deposed, 
on a long examination, that Mr. James (the present Sir John 
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Kingston James) had not shown hifn tlie panel, nor acquainted 
him with its contents. But upon re-examination by Mr. Bourne, 
(of counsel witli Mr. Burrowes)* the following came out : — 

“JMr. Bourne l)egp:ed Mr. Attorney Generars pardon for 
interrupting liini, as li<^ had to ask the witness a few more 
questions. 

“ Q, You have said that you have heard from persons in the street 
that tiiey had been summoned. Did you come by a knowledge of 
the i)anel in any other way. than by information you received from 
these persons ? A. l*artly I did. 

Q. What other way ? 

“[Mere the Attorney General objected to the question, on the 
ground that the information of three persons was not* evidence to 
sustain the elmllenge.] 

‘‘ The Court, after hearing several arguments on both side.^, over- 
ruled the objection. 

“Mr. Bourne — 1 ask you again, sir, in what other way did you 
cpme by your knowledge of the j)anel? A. I got a list of the mimes 
of such jurors as were imi)annelled on the jury. 

“ Q. W0*e any of those ]»ersons called? A. Some of them were, 
and arc to be on the jury to bo sworn. 

“ Q. From whom did you get the list ? 

“ Witness. — Mr. Attorney General, am I to answer that question? 

“ Attorney General. — 1 think not, but that wdll be for the considera- 
tion of tlie Court. We are not now to em^uire into the eonducti of 
any man but tlie persons stated in the chal^nge. 

“ The ( V)urt consider the (piestion as adniissihle. 

“ Mr. Bourne — IMr. Kemifiis, however reluctant you may feel,' I am 
autliorized by the Court to ask you from whom did you get that 
list? A. From Sir*Charles Saxton. 

“ [Great and general murmurs. Here Mr. Goold observed that 
the discovery of this vile plot had, indeed, afforded ample materials 
for the. newspapers dilate on, and lie trusted, that the independent 
press of Ireland would do its duty by the public, by its just animad- 
versions of this abominable transaction.] 

“ Mr. Bourne resumed. — Q. Have you that list, sir, now in your 
]>ossession ? A. I have not — it may lie in Kildare street. I have it 
not about nie. 

“ Q. Where did you sec it last ? A. In Kildare street, in my 
father's house, in my })ossession, [^VTtness appeared greatly cm- 
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barrassed.*] I dare say it is now in my own house; but I am not 
sure ; however, I don’t think I brought it into court. 

“ Q. On wliat day did you get that list from Sir Cliarles ? A. It 
was on Friday evening last. 

“ Q. Can you recollect where you received it ? A. I received it 
at the Castle! 

“ Q. Sir Charles Saxton is under-secretary to the lord lieutenant ; 
was it in his office ? A. It was in a room near his office. 

“Q. Do you recollect what number of names it contained ? A. I 
do not. 

“Q. Can you take on you to say^'there was one hundred? A. I 
don’t think there was near it. 

“ Q. Mr. Kemmis, will you take the trouble of saying whether it 
is in court, or where it is ? A. I can’t tell. 

“ Q. Can you say there were fifty names in Sir Charles’s panel — I 
mean Sir Charles’s list ? A. I think there were. 

“ Q. Were there more ? A. No, but I think there might have 
been more ; I don’t recollect them* 

“ Were there any persons present when you received that 
li^t ? I don’t think there were. 

“ Q. How did*it happen, sir, to come into your posse|^ion ? Did 
you go to Sir Charles for that list, or did he send for you ? A. 1 
happened to be there about some business ; don’t recollect exactly 
what passed ; he lianded it to me.” 

.The examination of this witness having concluded, Mr. 
Kemmis, sen., gaye evidence as follows : — 

« Q. fer. Kemmis, you are the father of the last witness, and you 
have heard his evidence ; you have produced Sir Charles’s list ; 
where did it come from ? A. Out of my pocket. 

“ Q. Why did you, sir, search for it in your bag, and in your desk ? 
A. I did not know 1 had it at the time, 

Q. What time did you get it into your possession ? A. I dare 
say those two days. 

“ Q. Look at the names in the list and tell me are they all in the 
panel? A. The first name, Sir Thomas Newcomen, is not on the 
panel; Mr. Luke White is not on ; John Lindsay is not on it. 

*<[Here Mr. Burrowes requested Mr. Bourne, the officer of the 
coui*t, to compare •Sir Charles’s list with the panel, for the purpose of 
ascertaining in what respect they had differed -from each other. He 
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(Mr. Burrowes) insisted that the list must either h^ve been taken 
from the panel, or the panel from^the list; and as the latter was 
the mo.#t probable, he wished to know the names of such persons as 
appeared on tlie list, and that did not appear on the panel.] 

“The names of the following persons were entered in Sir 
Charles’s list, and some of them were erased from the panel, and the 
others were not entered on it. In every otlier particular the names 
on both exactly concurred. 


SIB CHAKLES’S LIST. 


1 Sir Thomas Newcomen, 

2 liUKE White, 

.3 .John Lindsav', 

4 Peter Wilkinson, 

5 Edward Choker, 

6 Thomas Thorpe Franks, 

7 WiLLiAM Haller, 


8 Thomas Keei^guan, 

9 T. Crostwaite, 

10 G. Beaumont, 

11 IT. IllOGlNBOTHAM, 

12 Bobkrt Law, 
Robert Armstrong, 

14 UlLLES. 


Erased from the panel with four others. 


“ Q. At what hour on Friday last did you receive the list from Sir 
Charles Saxton ? A. It was about five oVdock. 

“ Q. Had you been there in waiting for him ? A. I believe I was 
in the outer room for a little time. 

Q. What brought you to the Castle ; was it not to receive the 
list ? A. I don*t kiioiv what brought me there ; it might have been 
some other business.’ 


There is not a little to remind th^ reader of the state prosecu- 
tions in the years 1843-44, in all this. 

The trials proceeded neftwithstanding ; and, upon Thursday, 
the 30th of January, Thomas Kirwan was found guilty. No 
punishment was. However, inflicted; but, as the government 
journal, “ The Patriot," announced, “ the traverser was informed 
that, notwithstanding his conviction, he was perfectly at liberty 
to go at large upon the recognizance he had already provided. 
Any further proceedings against the .delegates are. Tor the 
present, declined.” . 

On the 29th of February, in this year, another aggregate 
meeting of the Catholics took place in the same locality as 
usual, the theatre in Fishamble^treet, to “ petition the legis- 
lature, and to address his Royal Highness the Prince Regent.” 
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The followinir resolution, amongst others, was passed at this 
meeting ; — 

Proposed by Mr. Burke, of Glinsk, and seconded by^Iajor 
Bryan, and resolved unaniinously — ‘‘ That the General Commit- 
tee of the Catholics of Ireland, appointed by the aggregate 
meeting, upon the ninth day* of July last, are entitled to our 
thanks ; and it is requested that they ‘will not meet, until the 
legality of, their doing so is decided.” • 

A resolution, moved and seconded by the same parties, express- 
ing the thanks of the meeting to our friends in parliament, 
Earl Grey and Lord Grenville,” was spo*ken to by Mr. 
0*Connelk 

Mr. O’Coimcll came forward and said he did not mean to oppose 
the motion, nor was it ne(jessary to use any argument in its support. 
Since the commoncement of the British constitAition to tlie present 
hour, no statesman had ever stood liigher than those noble lords 
in public* estimation. ^I'liey had, with the ])urest patriotism, refused 
everything that power ('ould give ; they had rc^jeeted all the allure- 
ments of olHce, ratlicjr than sacrific'c^, or even postpone the assertion 
of principle — a splendid instance of public*, vii'tue, morc3 brilliant for. 
its rarity and for the* contrast it atfordcHl to the* suhsc'rviency of their^ 
adversaric,*s, 

“ It was unnecressary to urge the motion. Every Irish heart beat 
rc*s[>c)iisive to the livelic3«t accents of gratitude. But lie would avail 
himself of that opjiortuuity to make some observations on tlie recent 
events — on those interesting gvents which had occurred since the*, 
la.st meeting of thci Catholics. Ilis observations should certainly lie 
made .with the utmost good temper, liecause, in truth, there was 
nothing in these occurrences to irritate, or much that atfordc'd unmixed 
consolation. 

“ The first topic that presented itself was the late trial of Mr. 
Kirwan. That trial had proved only what was already well known, 
nanu'ly, that it was possible for tlie Irish administration, with all its 
resources, to find a single jury to take upon itself to swear that 
pretence means purpose ;* and that the man who was admitted, by 
his prosecutors and judges, to be innocent in act and intention, was 
in law and fact, guilty. 

“•It, however, proved that one such jury was • possible,. for those 
who saw that jury must admit, that it was not in human nature to 
afford such another. Why, the administration had been so diligent 
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in the search of originals, that they had actually found out a IVlr, 
Donovan, wlix} keeps or kept a croekery-ware shop on the Quays, 
and who, until th(i second day of the trial, never had heard of the 
subject matter of the tyal ! So he declared before he was sworn on 
th^ jury. 'W'hat tliink you of any man, not absolutely deaf, who 
had be<‘n for three preceding months in Dublin, and had never 
before heard of that prosecution ! 

“But a verdict obtained in the manner that had been was of no 
iinjxortance. The public, mind was in no wise afTcctcd by^it. It 
was anticipated from the commencement of the ^^ieces of plain prose 
with wliich the prosecution was^ opened, to the morse| of brilliant 
hypocrisy wdth which it closed. The verdict was of no estimation, 
»n en in the opinion of the very prosecutors, wdio felt the impossibility 
of olujiining another ; and in that despair relincpiished this extraor- 
dinary crusade against the right of petition. T6 this despair ah?ne 
ccadd he traced tlie abandonment of the opposition to allow the 
Datliolics the poor privilege of placing themselves in a body upon 
tlieir kiio<?s. • 

“ Two traces had been hjft on the memory of the lat(3 state trial.* 
The one was ludicrous — the other had in it something of a more 
grave nature. ‘The first merely recalled the recollection of the 
farcical epithets applied by the Solicitor General to these individuals. 
Of the Attorney General he had said ‘ that he was the most learned 
and wis(*st of mankind (a very general laugh). JMr. Justice Day 
lie called a inagnaninious judge’ (much and very gentiral laughter) ; 

what was still more ridiculous, he styled himself ‘ a friend to the 
Catholics of Indand’ (shouts of laughter). The magnanimous 
judg(i had, indeed, returned the compliment, and in a speecdi wdiieh 
was, with some absurdity, c;alled the passing of sentence on Mr, 
Kirwan, hut whii*h, in fact, was, what it ought to be, an eulogium 
t>n that gentleman — -an eulogium in which all classes would readily 
join ; the magnanimous judge retorted the compliment, and called 
the Solicitor General ‘ the friend of the Catholics^ 

“ Good God ! what a notion thovse men must-have of our stupidity ; 
wdiat dupes and idiots they must take us to be. I am ready to con- 
cede ‘ magnanimity’ to the judge ; but that this barrister should be our 
friend — that he who commenced his political career with being, whilst 
yet young, the supporter. of the bftod-writteD administration of Lord 
Camden — that he who can look at hia own children, and then doom 
ours to be degraded— who has shown himself ready to embrace any 
servitude, in the way of his profession, and to ensure his promotion 
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that man may continue to persecute us — I consent — but he shall 
never enjoy the notion of our considering him as * a friend we know 
him well. 

The graver recollections which this triaj has left behind were 
suggested by the facts that appeared respecting the interference# of 
Sir Charles Saxton with the jury list. 

“ I own I was so far deceived as to expect that all that 'was solemn 
and sanctified about the Chief Justice would have been roused into the 
semblance of animation, when he heard that the Crown Solicitor and 
Sir Charles Saxton hunted, in couples, for the knowledge of the jury. 
1, in vain, lapped to see the spark of what I should call honest 
constitutional fire illumine all that was dark and delightful in the 
pomp of religious display ; but, no, alas I no, the interferem^e, 
whatever it was, of the Chief Secretary of the Castle^ resjxicting a 
jury in Dublin, passed off without arousing one slumbering motion, 
and precisely as if the Chief Secretary were the accustomed assistant 
of the attorney for the prosecution. 

But this is a grave and serious subject. Of what value is pro- 
perty— of what value is life, if the Chief Secretary of the Ckstlc, 
with all the power, and all the wealth, all the influence of the crown in 
his hands, is to take any part, whatsoever, respectiiig the manage- 
ment of a jury ? 

“ If this be once allowed, where, or how is any line to be drawn, 
or what can be devised to prevent the next atrocious contrivance ? 
There was, indeed, a great mistake committed in the defence. I take 
my full share — the entire, if I am permitted— because I never hc<g*d 
any but the worst reasons why we did not examine Sir Charles 
Saxton. The truth is, we all did expect something from the Court 
upon a precedent so pregnant with danger ; but the reason was, that 
our friend, the Solicitor General, made a most solemn asseveration, 
that the counsel for the crown would sift the transactiofb to^ the 
hottem; those were his words; we idly believed him, when he com- 
pelled Sir Charles to attend. Of course we were deceived ; bui why 
then did we not ourselves examine the Secretary ? I must confess I 
cannot teU. It passed over, and we all felt our error. Would to 
God we had examined him! Would to God we had sifted him on 
his oath — where, from whom, when he got the jury list? — how it 
happened that the numbers were fltered ?— twas it corruption ? — was 
it a miracle ? 

I do still fondly liope, for the sake of law ^d of justice — for the 
sake of everything valuable to Irishmen, that this matter is not at 
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rest ; but that the barouet or knight, whichever he be, will yet have 
this matter seriously and solemnly discussed and examined by parlia- 
ment; that the entire transaction shall yet ap])ear ; and that my 
lords the justic'CvS of the Jving’s llench, may possibly, hereafter, think 
it their duty not to sullbr so strange a fact to pass in review before 
them, unexplained aiul unexplored. 

“ Allow me to say one woi’d more, and I conclude as to the late 
trial. Tlui prosecutors insulted us, by excluding every Catholic from 
the jury; tliey injured us, too, by excluding every Presbyterian. 
How I thank them tor the compliment they paid, on this second trial, 
to the sterling int<*^rity of the Irish Presbyterians, tlyi very best 
class of men in any community. To all that is generous and warm 
ill the Irish characliu*, they add a firmness and a discretion, which 
improves every manly virtue. 1 do greatly a<lmire the friends of 
religious and civil liberty — the Presbyterians of Ireland. 

“ There is now anotlier, and a difierent topic, to Avhich I would 
lead you : it nOates to an afflicting circumstance which occurred since 
our last meeting. You will recollect that I then warmtd you against 
the macliinations of your enemies ; 1 said that it was conjectured 
that there were s(diemes on foot to involve the lower classes of the 
peoi>l<‘ ill some idle dream of disaffection ; 1 cautioned my country- 
men against those schenu‘s ; and I added, ‘ that any person who suff- 
fered Himself to be implicated in them, must be either a miserable 
dupe, or the hireil S|>y of the Castle.' 

“ Little did I then imagine, that my prophetic fears wu>uld be so 
soon realized ; little did 1 then imagine, that I should be* so soon 
placed in that most distressing situation in which I have since stood ; 
that I should he reduced to the necessity of feijling the abject humi- 
liation of disclosing facts whidi might Ix) fatal to some of my deluded 
countrymen, or b(j obliged to ex^xise them all to the danger of becom- 
ing the victirn^s of sc'cret conspiracy, and to do what you all know to 
be imjiossihle — to violate the solemn oath of allegiance, which I have 
repeatedly taken. 

“ Let any man of feeling judge of my situation. I did feel as if 
I were degradcid ; but 1 felt tl^it I could not be untrue to honour, 
when I was in the company of your lordshij), and my most estimable 
friend, Captain Bryan. 

The affair was fortunately passed over ; those who were arrested 
have been discharged : 

** ‘ My bosom’s lord sits lightly on its throne, 
when I recollect that those men have been restored to their families; 

L 
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but I must again indulge anticipating hope — 1 must still hope to 
see, in this country, an administration that will otier pardon and 
reward to the proclaimed conspirator, Fisher, for the disclosure of 
who were Iiis instigators, and with, or under, whom he acted. 

“ I may be much mistaken ; but I do expect^then, to find some vile 
and abojninable scheme disclosed; a scheme to dupe the poor, in 
order to continue the vassalage of the rich. Let me not be misun- 
derstood. I do not mean to accuse the administration at the Castle 
with any such scheme : it is of a nature too revolting to liumanity to 
aWow me to attribute it to civilized beings. The secretary may, 
indeed, indylge his taste in juries, but he would scorn to deal in 
blood ; the scheme is confined, if it exists at all, to some of the infe- 
rior agents — to some expectant place-hunter, or, rather, perhaps, to 
some spy by profession, who, in the vacation between the terms, 
hapi)ens to be devoid of other occupation. (Applause.) 

“ I ought not, my lord, to detain you longer ; but I am induced to 
recpiest the attention of the meeting to a publication of a very strange 
nature: it imports to be a report of a speech in parliament, and it 
bears tlu^ name of* Mr. W ellesley Pole 

[Here Mr. (J’Connell was interrupted by Mr. Francis Huddleston — 
4y that Francis Huddleston who prosecuted the Catholic*. del(‘gates — 
who wanted to address the chairman. Mr. Ihirnewall, Major Bryan, 
Counsellors Hussey and Finn jnotested against this attempt with 
great indignation, and were strongly sui)ported by the entire 
meeting.] 

“Mr. O’Connell continued his address: — What that gentleman 
might have said in parliament, I am (piite ignorant of, nor do I inquire ; 
I have at present no right to reply to him here ; and 1 entertain little 
doubt but that anything to our prejudice, or in his own praise his 
favourite subjects, which he might have brought forward — was suffi- 
ciently replied to and exposed ; my business is merely with a news- 
paper publication — a publication contained in a paper bearing, with a 
constant contempt for truth, as its title, the sacred name of 
‘ Patriot.^ 

“ This publication is entitled, ‘ the speech of the Right Honourable 
AV. AV. Pole.’ 1 cannot bring myself to believe that any man could 
})ronounce such a discourse : the style is of the poorest order ; it talks 
of the magistrates having a row with the Ck)mniittee ; and there are a 
thousand other phrases in it which demonstrate that no man of com- 
mon education could have composed it. But it would be absurd to 
waste time in censuring more of this composition ; it is the absence 
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of trntli and decency which distinguishes it, and entitles it to some 
notice amongst our ^calumnies. 

“ Let me he pardoned whilst I delay you to expose its tvant of 
veracity. It is by calumny alone that our degradation is continued ; 
if nothing wen^ told of us falsely, if ‘ nought was set down against 
us in malice^’ we sliould long since have been emancipated. My 
lord, I beg leave to confute these ealumnies, not because they are 
talented or skilful, but siinjdy to oppose the system of detraction. 

** 1 havt‘ seh'cted six ditforent assertions, wdiieh are either but par- 
tially true, or di\sMtute of any, the slightest foundation of fact. 

“ The first 1 shall mention is one, perhai)s, in itseif, of little 
monauit ; hut it will serve to show how incautious ‘this sj>eoch’ is in 
its ass«*r(ions. It docis, my lord, assert, in speaking of the addition to 
our former Cotninittee, in tlu^ heginninj^ of 1811 — 

1st — ‘That the government intended to stop the elections, and 
did stuj) them. The ten persons which (I preserve the beauty of the 
original) were ordcnnl to be ndurned from eaeh county, in point of 
faet, nevi'i* did assemljle.* 

“ In point of liK^t, rny lord, we all know that the government never 
stot)pe<l any sueli eleetion ; tliat it never did interfere, save by send- 
ing^orth the slovenly and ludicrous circular; and that in point of 
fact,Th<^ appointment did take jdace in most of the counties — every 
county that ])]eased — and the assemhling of those persons was a mat- 
ter as public, and as well known to the government, as any other fact 
which was entrusted to the daily newspaj:)crs ; but there; is certainly 
this hapj)y colour for the assertion of the sf)eech — that all the counties 
in Irtdand did not appoint to the last Committee. 

“ It is also assert (;d — 

“ ‘2iid — ‘ That Lord Ffrencb, in consequence of the violence of the 
members of the Committees selected from theun.* 

“ When shall I tineVtirm; to express my astonishment at this asser- 
tion — an assertion directly, jauntedly, and positively the contrary of 
the fact. Mr. W. W. Vole could never hav(; said any such thing. 
Why, Lord Ffrencb was in the chair, wlum Mr. Pole sent his police- 
justice to disperse that Committee. Lord Ffrencb entered into a 
correspondence with Mr. Vole to maintain tliat Committee. He 
lent his character, his ranjv, and Ins talents to support that Committee ; 
and, in perfect defiance f»f Mr. W. W. Vole, he did support it. What 
becomes of the audacious assertion of his secession? 

“ I wish my noble friend, for so I am proud to call him, were 
allowed by his health to be here this day : how he would refute this 
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calumny. He never seceded or deserted the Catholic cause ; and I 
can assure Mr. W. W. Pole, that there breathes not the .man who 
would presume to tell his k»rdship that he seceded from the Catholic 
Committee or the Catholic rights. I know the reply which such 
pre8umj>tion would meet and merit. 

“ The next assertion which I shall notice is — 

“ 3rtl — < That many of the counties in Ireland could not produce 
ten respectable persons of the Catholic religion, above the rank of 
farmers.’ 

“ Where was the creature found who wrote tliis speech ? Is this 
ignorance only, or is it unblushing effrontery ? , I shall not stoop to 
refute this foolish untruth ; it may serve a purpose in England ; in 
this country it is almost beneath ridicule. 

“ We soon after find it gravely stated — 

“ 4th — ‘ The meetings to appoint the present Committee were held 
for the most part during the assizes; but they were conducted in 
such a manner, that it was almost impossible to find out what passed 
at the time.’ 

“ Shame, shame upon this profligate speech-writer ! Why, all 
Irelanci knows that these meetings were held with even ostentatious 
publicity ; that tlicy wtu’c crowded by Protestants ; and that he who 
could make the assertion that I have just quoted, deserves nft the 
trouble of conti'adiction. It may be sux)posed tliat it was impossible 
to exceed the absurdity of the last mis-statement; but, my lord, it has 
been exceeded, for 1 find in this speech these words — 

‘S5th — ‘ Tlie Earl of Fingal had also seceded from the Committee.’ 

“ No,%ny lord, calumny more absurd was never invented ; asser- 
tion more destitute of fact, was never written. [Lord Fingal declared 
his assent.] Y es, my lord, you are tljus calumniated ; and the pur- 
pose of publishing these untruths only aggravates the guilt of him, 
whoever he be, that invented them. 

“ There remains yet one calumny. I do not entreat the members 
of the Committee, so many of them I see about me, to restrain their 
indignation, whilst I read it. It is this ; — 

“ 6th — * Mr. Pole said, that if gentlemen would I'ead the debates of 
this Committee, they would find separation was openly and distinctly 
recommended.’ 

“ Mr. Pole said no such thing ; the man does not live, sufficiently 
audacious to say •any such thing. W^hy, my lord, this is a jdirect 
accusation of high treason ; and he who would assert it of me, I 
would brand with the foulest epithets. No ; a writer in a newspaper 
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may be found to compose such a paragraph, but no man in his senses, 
in the world, dare to utter it aloud. But if it were said, I care not, 
while I proclaim it to the world to be unfounded as it is injurious — 
as false as it is foul ; and I defy the slightest proof to be given of 
its veracity. 

‘‘ I have trespassed upon you too long, with this miserable publica- 
tion ; it deserves notice only, because having circulated among the 
English, whOj know us not, it may, remaining uncontradicted, be 
believed. In the six assertions which I have noticed, there is but 
one that has the slightest pretensions to any colour of being other- 
wise than being directly and palpably the exact reverse of the 
fact. 

“ 1 am tempted to give you another instance of the stuff this 
speech is made of. It treats of the book enlled ‘ The Sfateinent of 
the Penal Law,* and, as usual, it flagrantly misrepresents or absurdly 
replies. I have Imen done the great honour, by some persons, of 
having that book attributed to me. I should be proud to own it if 
1 could, Iwit I am incapable of writing so excellent a composition, or 
of sharing the honour with a gentleman to whose pen the Catholics 
of Ireland are deeply indebted, for everything admirable that has 
emanated from him ; and never were tlujy more obliged than by the 
address and petition which you have a<lopt(Mi this day. 

“ I do not choose to dilute on the resplendent talents of ray 
respected friend ; Init in him Ireland possesses a model of classical 
taste and refined judgment, devoted exclusively to patriotic pur- 
poses. His book has Ixjen criticised in this speech ; and the law, 
which is the intervention of the commissioners of charitable donations, 
precludes the possibility of establishing a Catholic charity, with 
permanent funds, is palliated by endeavouring to show, that the 
rigour of the statute is softened by the mildness of tlie commis- 
sioners. It is allege<l that they humanely spare many a popish 
charity, and allow the pious si» to be perpetrated in quiet. In- 
stances of their forbearance are given; and amongst them we find 
the following, under date, 1810: — ‘James Baldwin, of Macroom, 
county Cork, left all his lands, in reversion, to Doctors Segrave and 
Moylan, in trust, to raise £400 per annum, for ever, to establish a 
school to instruct poor^ children in the tenets of the Church of 
Rome.* 

“ This is one of the instances of the lenity of the commissioners of 
charitable donations. Now, let me tell you what the v^ue of their 
kindness is — Mr.*Baldwin was married to a near relation of mine. 
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I am his executor. It was I proved the will, so that I am authority 
upon this point. The fact is, that he had eight children, five of 
whom are married, and have, most of them, large and increasing 
families. He first devised his estates to his children, successively, 
and their issue, male and female ; then to two other individuals of his 
own name, having families, and their issue, male and female ; and 
after the decease of all those persons, between 70 and 80 in being, 
and all their issue, this £400 per annum, is beqeathed to endow a 
Catholic school, so that the vesting of this bequeath depends on the 
contingency of about 80 persons dying without issue, an event very 
little likely to take place in tlxis country. 

“ Such is the wonderful forbearance of those commissioners — such 
is the happy art attributed to Mr. W. W. Pole, of furnishing proofs 
and illustrations. Yes, this article illustrates the active genius •of 
the speech. Unfounded assertion, ridiculous argument, paltry self- 
sufiiciency, and ludicrous quotation, distinguished the narrative of the 
parish clerk, whose situation, exposing him to public view, he Las 
mistaken for elevation. I have to apologise for attaching so much 
importance to matters so insignificant. 

“ I hasten to conclude by expressing my conviction that the 
Emancipation is certain, and will be immediate. The generous, the 
cordial support of our Protestant brethren, in Ii*eland, assures us of 
it. The petition — which is exclusively their measure, and with 
I’espect to which, every Catholic has scrupulously avoided the least 
interference — ^the Protestant petition has, at this moment, more 
signatures to it than were affixed to any petition of our own. It 
has been supported in every county by the wealth, talent, and rank 
of our affectionate countrymen, and I am proud to see amongst us 
this day, at the head of so many of our Protestant friends, a noble 
I-<ord (Glentworth) whose ardent patriotism entitled him to the grati- 
tude of every class of his fellow subjects ; and whom we shall see met 
by correspbnding patriotic exertions, and proudly placed in the first 
rank of the representatives of his native country. The voters of 
Limerick will not be blind to the insults they have received from 
other quarters, nor to their own intereste and dignity, nor to the 
w^orth of the noble lord. 

“ We have the Protestants of Ireland in our favour — the Pro- 
testants of England, at least the rational part of them, are not op- 
^ posed to us. No, in the two last discussions in parliament, the right 
and justice our claims were conceded, even by those who opposed 
on the ground of the time ; there was but one solitjiry exception — a 
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single individual, Sir John Nichol,’ who was sent forward as the 
scape-goat of English bigotry, to revive ancient calumny, and to add 
some fresh ones ; he was installed in the enviable office oi ^successor 
to Dr. Duignan ; but, got)d Lord! he is quite unfit for the employ- 
ment. There was about Duignan, a sturdy, robust, unblushing 
effrontory, that enabled him to assert anything, and prevented the 
possibility of his redn^ating. This poor Nichol, however, was no 
sooner attacked and ndiculed, at every tide, than he explained one 
f)a.ssage, softened down another, and gave up a third, until he liimselt 
abandoned, j>iecemeul, the web of intolerance, so that it, really 
a[)p(‘ars, that even •the futile resource of bigoted calitmny is at 
length exhausted. 

“ Of the Prince I shall say nothing — uncertainty as to present 
cii’fuinstances — reliance on the past, and the lingering and dutiful 
atreclion in a heart devoted to the friend of Ireland, restrain me. 
Td canvass the subject would ap^Kjar to be the entertaining of a 
doubt. 

“ Oh ! but there is* one objection still remains to our emancipation ; 
it is (juite nov«.‘l and most iin{)ortant. Our enemies object to the 
tone which the Catholics use. This notable objection was struck out 
by the Earl of Rosse. lie disliked our tone — ^lie might as well 
have quarrelled with our accent — but that would rather be a strong 
measure in Lord Rosse (laughterb Seriously, however, the descendant 
of Sir William Parsons has an nereditary right to be the enemy of 
the Catholics upon any pretext, or even without one. 1 do not 
bcli<we this lord has fallen into inconsistency. I have spme faint recol- 
le(‘tion that, under the name of Sir Lawrence Parsons, he once 
enacted patriotism in Ireland — I may be mistaken, but I do not 
think he ever supported our elaims ; and I am quite sure 1 wish he 
never may. 

“ But our tone is -disliked — ^yes, my lonl, they dislike the tone 
which men should use who are deeply anxious for the good of their 
country, and who h|ve no other object. We are impressed with the 
sense of the perils that surround us, and of all the calamities im«> 
pending on a divided and distracted people. We see our own 
I'esources lavishly squandered upon absurd projects, whilst our 
tottering paper currency is verging fast to bankruptcy — ^the fate of 
every other paper currency that has as yet existed. We see the 
private ruin that must ensue, the destruction, so prodigally hastened, 
of the funded system. We see the most formidable t|||i|tary force 
arrayed on the Continent. The Emperor of the EuropRn world is 
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now busied with some quarrel on the Northern Frontier, which now 
extends to the suburbs of St. Petersburg!! ; his fleet augments by the 
month ; who shall dare to say that we shall not have to fight, on our 
own shores, for the last refuge of civil liberty, in this eastern world. 
What blindness, what infatuation, not to prepare for that event ! 

“ We, my lord, assume the tone which may terrify the invader ; 
we use the tone of men who appreciate the value of civil liberty, 
and who would die sooner than exchange it for the iron sway of 
military rulc^. We talk as men should, who dread slavery and 
disgrace, but laugh to scorn the idea of danger. Shall it be asked, 
if tlie invader arrived — 

“ ‘ And was there none — no Irish arm, 

In wliose veins the native blood runs warm ? 

And was there no heart in the trarni)led land, 

That s|nirncd the oppressor’s proud eommand? 

C’ould tlic wronged realm no arm sni)ply, 

But the abject tear and the slavish sigli ?’ 

“ Why, yes, my lord, we are told if we had been servile and base 
in our language, and dastardly in our conduet, we should be nearer 
success ; that the ‘ slavish tear,* the ‘ abject sigh,* would have suited 
our dignity; that bad we shown ourselves ])rone to servility and 
submission, and silent in oppression, we should advance our eman- 
cipation ; and that by proving, by our words and actions, that we 
deserve to be slaves — we should ensure liberty.** 

• We have before quoted a newspaper report of the scene in 
the House of Commons, between the Hon. Colonel Hutchinson, 
and Mr. Speaker Abbott, on occasion of a bold and emphatic 
denunciation, by the former, of the Legislative Union between 
the two countries. 

• The Patriot (the same government newspaper denounced 
by Mr. O’Connell in the speech last quoted, that of the 29th 
February) had, a few days after the latter date, an article on 
the subject referred to, containing some general remarks upon 
Irish agitation, which, if their origin were not stated, might 
well be considered extracts from the columns of the Standard^ 
Herald^ Post^ or Times ^ at the present day; merely substituting 

^ Repeal of the Union,” for “ Catholic Emancipation.” • 

There is an especial similarity in the intolerant and intolerable 
insolencejjll which the idea of concession is spoken of — conces- 
sion subsequently made — aS, despite the present vapourings, it 
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will again 'lie made, sorely against the grain, to the peaceful, 
constitutional, hut irresistible movement of the Irish people. 

IMie following is the main part of the article : — 

“ C'ould the authors, to whose witty observations on the result of 
IVIr. Keegan’s ail'air we have already ivlhnhMl, su}>pose for a inonient 
that all the t^ailior history of that foolish business had been entirely 
torgotteii — that the marked inditlerenee ol‘ the Irish administration, 
when the aifair was first oj)cned to them — the delay to arrest the 
eonspiiators, and the anxious representation of the subject made by 
tln^ Catholies — had altogetluir escaped r<ict)llection, wliMt they ven- 
tured to charge the government with the imilicioiis design of giving 
tn)iintenanee to moek consj>iracics, for the purpose of bringing sus]>i- 
eion ami disgrace ujion the Catholic bo<ly? Could they Ixdu^vo that 
the most careless and stniiid t)f their readers w ould fail to det<*ct the 
imposition, or that the most factious could discover it without feeling 
coiitemjit and imligmition? 

“Now, that we }uire alluded to the inaccuracies and (extravagance 
of the Irisli jna^ss, we bt'g leave to cite an examphj, in which a 
strange jiroptmsity to the most foolish exaggeration has been dis- 
]»laycd by some ol'ilie advocates of Catliolie. emancipation. 

“ Mr. Hutchinson, an Irish member of the House of Commons, 
was lately inten upted by the Sjieaker, while (hiscanting on Irish 
affairs ; and w'c f(?cl assnned that no man who knows anything of the 
eharacD'r of the present Speaker of the IIous(i of Commons, will 
doubt that there must have been good reasons for the interruption. 
It is searccdj ])ossil)le to conceive tlie furious indignation inariifesttHl 
by some of the Irivsh writei-s on ac<!ount of this afi'air, which th(‘y 
would fain repnisent as a studied iiilerjiosition of idle and unavailing 
formalities, for the w icked and corrupt purposes of stifling the voice 
of an advocate wdio was about to ph^ad the cause of five millions of 
Ins fellow -subjects, before the great national council! It is much 
tlunr custom, indeed, to talk of round nuinlKjrs; and this same nuni- 
lier of five millions scierns to he a great favourite w ith them. They 
take infinite, pains, on all occasions, to proclaim to tlie world, that 
there are no less than five millions of Irishmen resolutely bent on 
vindicating and maintaining their rights ; that is, on carrying the 
([uestion of (’atholic Emancipation. Now , we are ((uite aware that 
the population of Ireland has, of late yf^ars, made rapid progress ; 
and we are not ignorant that the Catholic cause has made con- 
siderable advances with the Protestant fiopulation of Ireland : and 
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yet we are very miicli ineline<l to doubt whether, even at* the present 
day, an advocate of Catholic Emancipation can, with anything like 
truth, be said to speak the unbiassed sentiments of five millions of 
people^ 

“ We may remind those who make this ostentatious parade of the 
numbers and resolution of the Catholics — who seek to extort conces- 
sions from fear rather than conviction — who labour by the most sus- 
picious and ofiensive allusions to the present state of the country, and 
the collected strength of our foes — that they themselves are, in 
truth, the worst enemies of the cause which they jv'ofess to advocate ; 
that the government and legislature of the British empire never 
have, hitherto, and, we trust, never will, yield anything to menace 
and violence ; and that by persevering to describe their own insolent 
and seditious declamations, as the fair expression of the sentiments of 
five millions of British subjects, tliey do as much as in them lies, to 
induce a belief among those wlio give credit to tlieir statements, that 
the people, whose opinions they pretend to express, are totally dis- 
qualified from participating in the higher privilege of the British 
constitution.” j- 

In the month of May, this year, the prime minister, Mr. 
Perceval, was shot, just as he was passing thrpugh the lobby of 
the House of Commons, to enter the house, shortly after the 
commencement of its sitting. The hi8te)ry of this tragic event 
is too well known to require detailing here, even if it came 
directly within the scope of our subject. That his death was 
nearly instantaneous, and that Bellingham, his murderer — a 
man crazed by his misfortunes, and what he deemed intentional 
and insulting neglect of some applications made by him to the 
ministry— «-had none of the raercy*shown to him which, in recent 
cases of a similar nature, has been extended to doubtful insanity, 
but expiated his crime on the scaflbld, are matters of general 
cognizance. 

• The death of the premier gave rise, of course, to a thousand 
speculations, anxieties, hopes and fears in the public mind in 
both countries. Whigs, Tories, even the then comparatively^ 
insignificant Radical party in England, and the Orange and 
Catholic parties in Irelatid — each were busy with their own 
conjectures,|^xpectations, and doubts. 

♦ The conduct of the Prince Regent had, indeed, recently 
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given strong grounds to the intolerant part^ to believe that he. 
would, (as he speedily did), decide in their favour. When, by 
the confirmation and confession of the entirely hopeless character 
of his father’s malady, *the restrictions at first imposed upon the 
authority of the Regent h<ad reached their term, he had, of his 
own accord, continued Mr. Perceval and his colleagues in the 
high offi(‘es they had filled under his father ; and from which, so 
long as any idea was entertained of the old king’s recovery, he 
had afiected to believe their removal by him would have been 
coiisidi?red an act of filial, and almost disloyal disresgect. * 

That this was but a miserable pretence, had been more than 
suspected, when he continued them in office, after the expiration 
of his restrictions, ainf full proof of its being so, was soon to be 
furnished. 

Delusive, but yet strong hopes were entertained that, although 
personal predelictions could scarcely be supposed to attach him 
to Mr. Perceval, who had, on more than one occiision, been the 
cause of mortifications and annoyances to him ; yet, that the 
former’s retention in office was to be attributed to some ascen- 
dancy gained over the feeble mind of the prince ; and that the 
occasion of the minister’s death would be eagerly seized upon 
to prove, that in adopting the man, there had been no permanent 
adoption of his policy. 

, It may well be conceived with what deep anxiety the Catholics 
in particular awaited the manifestation of his intentions. Their 
hopes had been cruelly handled hitherto; yet the sentiments 
which Moore has embodied, in one of his earlier melodies— said 
to have been written with direct reference to the feelings of the 
Catholics at the tipe — still pervaded their minds, and made 
them reluctant to anticipate the coming evihr— 

“ Upon thy lip such promise hung, 

I did not dare to doubt thee ; 

I saw thee change — yet still relied, 

StiU clun^ with hope the fonder.” 

' Fond hope, indeed, and vdnest of hopes ! The miserable, 
false-hearted voluptuary was not long in utterly destroying it ; 
nor was this fated to be the last time that he was shamefully and 
insultingly to deceive and betray his Catholic subjects I < 

. Mr. Perceval was shot upon the 1 1th of May, and by the 
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eighth of the succeeding month, his colleagues in the ministry — 
after a brief series of negociations and intrigues, possessing little 
interest now — were declared to be permanently re-seated in 
office, to carry out the same line of antiJiberal and anti- Catholic 
policy, as when Mr. Perceval presided over their councils. • 

• Before coming to the occasions when the deceived and cruelly- 
disappointed Catholics gave expression to their feelings at these 
occurrences, we shall give a speech of Mr. O’CcnnelFs, prior in 
date, relative to a matter of importance to the Irish bar, which 
had occurred just after the spring circuit of 1812. 

* At'this time he had already risen to an eminence in his pro- 
fession, which fully entitled him to the prominent part he took 
in the defence of its privileges, on the occasion we are about to 
allude. His professional income, which had increased annually 
since he had been called to the bar, now exceeded £4,000 a 
year, and his business, .whether in Dublin or on the circuits, 
was the first of any man not connected with, and, therefore, 
not enjoying the special favour of certain judges, (of which 
there were several instances at the time), nor advanced to a silk 
gown. 

• The latter was undoubtedly Mr. O’ Connell’s right, and had 
been so for three or four years, so far as legal merits could 
deserve it. But the obstacle, of course existed, of that portion 
of the Catholic disabilities w hich pressed ‘upon members of that 
communion engaged in the legal profession ; and even had it 
not, the Irish government, in that and preceding, as for many a 
succeeding year, would have sedulously excluded him from all 
promotion, because of his adherence to the cause of his country. 
In fact, if any justice had been done him, he should have hiid 
a patent of precedence to which no legal obstacle existed. 

Although a digression from our subject, we may be allowed 
here to introduce some anecdotes of his bar career acceptable to 
the general reader. 

• It is the fashion to call the bar a liberal” profession. 
Undoubtedly, all occupations, wrhieh tend to call out and employ 
the powers of the mind, have a prima facie title to the designa- 
tion in question. Yet that the legal profession does eminently, 
or much — we* had almost said at all — tend to liberalise the mind, 
is, at best, most exceedingly doubtful. Nay, it is an opinion, 
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not Without Strong and reasonable foundation, that the hair- 
splitting dexterity — the microscopic keenness required by him 
who would successfully thread the law’s intricacies, directly 
operates to injure the*toind, and impair its pow-ers of taking a 
large and comprehensive view of the grelit problems in debate 
among mankind. 

• Eminent hgnl distinction has, indeed, been achieved ; high 
office in the state has been won by the barrister class ; but how 
few are there, among all the names of eminent legal men of 
past and present times, who have rendered service tjD humanity, 
either in the achievement of social and political ameliorations, 
or in the enlargement and exploration of the vast fields of mental 
inquiry and enlightenment ? On the contrary, how many, what 
an overwlicdining multitude of names could be cited from among 
them, of men who have basely truckled to power, and pandered 
with their talents and acquirements to all the tyrannous fancies 
of a monarch, or *a party. Never monarch sought to extend 
the grasp of prerogative — never dominant faction in the state 
sought to crush down still more, and trample in the mire, the 
people’s liberties — but he or they found ever the readiest tool, 
ever the most unscrupulous and most efficient agtmt in the 
eminent lawyer, whether clothed in what has been, with a 
cruel mockery, styled the stainless ermine of the bench, or yet 
contending in the forensic arena. If this has been the case, 
most indisputably in England, how much more so in Ireland, 
where, for ages, d6wji to the present day, the rewards of talent 
have been held ifi the han(^, and dispensed at the corrupt will 
of a government alien to the land, and hostile to its people, 
w Within the forty-jfive years of the present century alone, this 
patronage has been most fearfully abused, and as a conse- 
quence, some of the worst instances of judictal perjury and 
barrister servility have occurred within that period. 

- We are not to be understood as desiring to make any appli- 
cation of those remarks to the present grave and learned 
occupants of the bench ; and most certainly there are among 
them those upon wW)m any comment should be one"*of praise. 

♦ The Irish bar of the present day has, within the last two 
years, been a good deal redeemed by the spirit of nationality 
which has begun to manifest itself among them. But at the 
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period of Mr. O’Conneirs life with which we are now engaged^ 
the state of things was as bad as could be with the benclb 
and the bar. Ignorance, insolence, and tyranny with the one, 
and corruption and servility with the other, added to and aggra- 
vated the crowd of hidfeous evils beneath which this country was 
groaning. 

• Mr. O’Connell, from the outset, had determined that what- 
ever might happen, the charge of servility should not atti-ch to 
him. That of corruption he never dreamed of the possibility of 
incurring. To secure himself from the only one that could be 
possible, he early adopted, and throughout his forensic career, 
maintained the most entire and fearless independence in dealing 
with the judges, as with all whose favour and good will could at 
all be considered an .object of. importance to him. A practice 
(according to all accounts, by no means obsolete in the present 
day) then obtained, among a large proportion of the bar, of pay- 
ing marked court to the attorneys, with a view of getting 
business from them. 

• He, however, although ever disposed to treat, with due con- 
sideration, that class of gentlemen — in Ireland so eminent for 
talent and high respectability — rather erred on the side of 
uncourteousness to them, while ])ractising, than on the oppo- 
site, through the same desire of maintaining his entire indepen- 
dence. Against any violation of the Bench of the rights and 
privileges of the bar, he was always hold and zealous, especially 
in the cases of young and timid beginners at the profession, wdio 
might be frightened by the brow-bpating of k judge. In this 
respect he was useful to several barristers, his juniors, amongst 
others, to the late J. Hartley, Esq., when he had been but a 
short time at his profession. 

• This incident took place some years later than that at which 
we are arrived in this memoir ; but neither with reference to 
this, or the other anecdotes here inserted, have we thought it 
necessary to observe the strict order of occurrence, but rather 
to note them down as they arose to memory. 

• Mr. Hartley had risen, in the Court o^ Common Pleas, to 
make bis first motion, and, naturally enough, showed some 
signs of timidity and hesitation. The late Judge Johnson, who 
was one of the judges before whom he had thus presented him- 
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self, appeared to listen to him with considerable impatience and 
ill-humour, and two or three times interrupted him unnecessarily 
and very ungraciously. In this he was seconded violently by 
Lord Norbury, and the result was, -that the young man, though 
possessing tirst-rate talent, became still more confused and 
embarrassed, and seemed in a fair way to be entirely put down 
and silenced. 

• At thijf moment the subject of our memoir* entered the court, 
and briefly gathering the particulars of what had occurred, 
instantly addressed himself to several members of the inner bar, 
and urged them to interfere. One and all they declined, on 
various pretexts ; and seeing that he could obtain no help from 
those whose higher professional rank might be expected to give 
inon; weight with the judges, to a remonstrance against their 
conduct, he determined, at all hazards, to interfere himself. 

Accordingly he rose, and at once addressed the bench ; — 

‘‘ My lords, I submit to your lordships, that Mr, Martley is 
entitled to be fully heard. He has a duty to discharge to his 
client ; and it is not fair or right that he should be impeded in 
the discharge of that duty. I have not the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Martley ; but I cannot sit quietly by, and see a brother 
barrister treated in this manner.” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. O’Connell, wo have heard Mr. Martley,” said 
Lord Norbury ; “ and we cannot have the time of the court any 
longer wasted,” 

“ Pardon me, my lord, you have not heard him. The young 
gentleman has not been allowed to explain his case ; which, I 
am quite sure, he is j)erfectfy competent to do, if he be allowed 
the opportunity,” 

“ Mr. O’Connelf,” said Judge Johnson, with considerable 
austerity of tone and manner ; “ are you engaged in this case, 
that you presume to interfere ?” 

“ No, my lord, I am not; but I stand up here for the privi- 
leges of the bar ; Sjud I will not submit to see them violated, 
either in my own person, or in that of any other member of the 
profession ” 

“ Well, well — well, well,” rejoined Lord Norbury; “we’ll 
hear Mr, Martley, we’ll hear Mr. Martley ; sit down, Mr. 
O’Connell,”. 
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• The command was of course at once obeyed, the desired point 
being carried ; and Mr. M^irtley, getting fair play, stated his 
case so ably," that his motion was at once granted, 

• From this lirst opportunity he rose, in after years, to consi- 
derable business in his profession, and died, a few years ago, a 
Queen’s Counsel, and Assistant-Barrister for the East Hiding of 
the county of Cork. Throughout his life he retained a lively 
sense of Mr. O’ Connell’s services upon this occasion. ♦ 

• There is a story relative to his conduct in the case of the late 
Sir William M‘Mahon, Master of the Rolls, which will appro- 
priately come in here. 

For the first circuits after that gentleman had been called to 
the bar, he appeared unknown to every one, and several of the 
leaders of the circuit had, on various occasions treated him with 
marked slight. Mr. O’Connell’s conduct was very different. 
Of Mr. M‘Mahon, (as of course he was then,) or his family, ho 
knew nothing ; nor was there private, as of course there was no 
professional reason why he should affect his acquaintance; but 
he saw a modest, unoffending young man, wantonly ill-treated, 
and, as it were, put in Coventry, for no fault but, p erhaps, want 
of sufficient assurance ; and he exerted himself, as far as lay 
in his power, to encourage the young man, and procure him 
proper considerajtion. Suddenly the conduct which had been 
generally observed towards the latter upon the circuit became 
altered. Where, before, civil contempt was the only feeling 
manifested, a desire of paying marked attention began to be 
displayed, which would have been very astonishing, were not the 
cause easily traceable. It was this : — Colonel McMahon’s 
intimacy with the Prince Regent had recently attracted con- 
siderable attention from the occurrence, of several instances, 
which showed that his advantages were not limited to the honour of 
being intimate with one who was a king in power, though not in 
name. At once tlm perspective opened on men’s minds, of the good 
things in store for his brother at the bar; as also of what might fall 
to the lot of those who should chance to get into favour with the 
latter. Accordingly, he who had been hitherto neglected, and 
almost insulted, speedily found himself the object of pressing atten- 
tions at the hands of the very men who had before slighted 
him. 
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This change of his estimation, in the minds of his professional 

brethren, was first most distinctly manifested during the 

circuit of The Munster bar (to which he belonged) 

were attending the iiiraerick assizes of that circuit, when 
Mr. O’Connell, who had been detained late in court, entered the 
mess-room a few minutes before dinner was served, and 
approached a group near the ' fire. To his astonishment, he 
found a pair of slippers placed there within the fender, and 
apparently carefully watched by several of those who stood near. 
Rather indignantly asking on whose account this breach of the 
common decencies* of a dining-room was committed, a leader of 
the circuit cried out to him not to touch them, that they bcdongcd 
to Mr. M‘ Mahon. This answer by no means appeased him ; 
and, pushing the offending slippers away with his foot, he desired 
the mess-waiter to remove them at once. 

* At this moment Mr. M‘Mahon himself entered the room, and 
Mr. O'Connell gokig up to him, mentioned what had occurred; 
adding, that “ Mr. McMahon might judge from his (Mr. O’Con- 
iieU's) constant bearing towards him, when those who were fawn- 
ing now had been utterly neglectful of him, that there was no 
intention to offer a wanton offence, in causing the slippers to be 
removed.” Mr. M ‘Mahon at once declared that Mr. O’Connell 
had acted perfectly right ; and expressed his regret at the origin 
of the affair. 

• While touching on a few events of the legal career of the 
subject of this sketch, another anecdote of a different, and of a 
ludicrous character, will give an idea of his success in the defence 
of prisoners : — 

f It had fallen to his lot, at an assizes in Cork, to be retained 
for a man on trial for an aggravated case of highway robbery. 
By an able cross-examination he was enabled to procure th^ man’s 
acquittal. The following year, at the assizes for the same town, 
he found himself again retained for the same individual, then in 
trial for a burglary, committed with great violence, very little 
short of a deliberate attempt to murder. On this occ^ision, the 
result of Mr. O’Ccnnell’s efforts was a disagreement of the jury ; 
and, therefore, no verdict. The government witnesses having 
been entirely discredited during the cross-examination, the case 
was pursued no farther, and the prisoner was discharged. 

M 
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• Again, the succeeding year, he was found in the crimina. 
dock ; this time on a charge of piracy ! He had run away with 
a collier brig, and having found means of disposing of a portion 
of her cargo, and afterwards supplying himself with some arms, 
he had actually commenced cruising on his own account, levying 
contributions from such vessels as he chanced to fall in with. 
Having “ caught a Tartar,’^ while engaged in this profitable 
occupation, he was brought into Cove, and thence sent up to 
Cork to stand his trial for “ piracy on the high seas.” 

‘ Again Mr. O’Connell saved him, by demurring to the juris- 
diction of the court — the offence having been committed within 
the jurisdiction of the admiralty, and, therefore, cognizable only 
before an admiralty court. 

• When the fellow saw his successful counsel passing the dock 
where he stood to leave the place, he stretched over .to speak to 
him, and, raising his eyes and hands most piously and fervently to 
heaven, he cried out — Oh, may the Lord spare you — to me F 
^ Believing that our readers will pardon the digression, if so it 
can be called, which we have made, we now return to our col- 
lection of speeches. 

• At a meeting of the gentlemen of the bar, held on Saturday, 
May 30, 1812, Mr. O’Connell delivered ’the following speech, as 
reported in t\\i^ DvllinEvcnii^ of Thursday, June 4,1812: — 

He said that having had the honour of being called to the chair at 
the small meeting of the bar which had occurred in the vacation, he 
felt it to 1)0 his duty to state the object of those who called that 
meeting, and had adjourned to the present day for the convenience 
of the bar at large. The facts were, simply and without comment, 
these : — Shortly after the last circuit, Mr. Verner Moore had pub- 
lished, in the newspapers, a statement purporting to detail a 
transaclion which he asserted to have occurred at the last assizes of 
Omagh. It purported, as far as it went, to be the report of a trial 
that had taken place in the public court-house, as personally 
interested Mr, Moore ; it was addressed to the Irisli bar, and for the 
truth of the statement, Mr. Moore solemnly pledged himself. It 
appears that, shortly after, yie benchers, as they are called, of the 
King’s Inns, had a meeting; Uiey summoned Mr. Moore before 
them ; they required to know if he were the author of the publication 
in question ; he admitted the fact — ^he went further — ^hc admitted that 
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the mcKle of publication of his complaint, in a newspaper, was an 
improper one ; but he again repeated his solemn assertion of the 
truth of what he had published, and offered to prove, beyond any 
doubt, its perfect accuracy. He was then dismissed ; and the 
lK?nchers who had, Ixifore his personal exami nation, deliberated in 
jirivate, resumed their private sittings, and the result was, a vote 
of the severest censure on Mr. Moore ; and another vote, that the 
ctmsure should be read publicly in all the courts, on the first day of 
the }>resent term. Such were the facts. It stood thus : — Mr. Moore 
had published a report of a trial, or part of a trial ; if what lib stated 
was true, misconduot of no ordinary kind w^as attributable to one of 
the Ix'nchers in the exercise of his public duty. 

“ The bench, including the personage thus accused, meet. They do 
not investigate the facts; tluy are incompetent to investigate any 
facts ; their meeting is held in secret, and they inflict punishment for 
the publication of that which they do not accuse to bo a falsehood. 
(T{)on this subject lie would not, for the present, give any opinion ; 
although he should lie sorry any one supposed he had not formed a 
distinct opinion on it. But he would, for the present, concede that 
Mr. Moore was guilty of some offence that deserved punishment. 
The question was, whether the benchers had any jurisdiction over 
the ofience. It was a question of great importance to the bar in 
every point of view. Their property, their characters, their honour, 
were <^ll involved in its consideration. No man could well consider 
himself safe in liis professional pursuits, if any body of men assem> 
bled in a private chamber, without power to administer an oath, or 
examine into a disputed fact ; without form of indictment or mode of 
pleading ; without allowing the advantage of counsed, or showing the 
grounds ‘ of decision, were entitled to vote away the profession and 
the reputation of the Irisli gentlemen \vho belong to tlie bar. These 
were alarming coiisideBations ; he was ready to admit the respectabi- 
lity of the persons who composed this secret tribunal ; it was not 
against the individuals he complained, it was against the existence 
of the thing itself. lie could not see any, the least necessity for its 
existence. The Irish bar composed, he w/is convinced, the first 
profession in the world ; it iH^quired no inquisitorial power to keep 
it within the bounds of tlie strictest propriety — nay, it possessed the 
most certain method of repressing misconduct amongst its own 
members, by the moral force of its own high character. The man 
who conducted himself in a manner unbecoming a gentleman would 
slirink abashed from tludr society, or, if lie haunted the hall, he 
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would be seen to, glide through it despised and unnoticed, and 
solitary in the midst of a crowd ; and if greater delinquency should 
be found, it would meet with exclusion and expulsion from the entire 
society, who were alone capable to exclude, but who coqld never 
conspire agaipst an individual. This inquisitorial power could not 
be necessary for the protection of the judges ; it ^as ludicrous to 
suppose that it could ; the judges were armed with abundant power 
for their own protection — they could commit to the dock, they could 
force, they could imprison at their own discretion, almost at their 
caprice* for the slightest disrespect. All these powers existed, and 
were recognized by the law ; nay more, they wcm'c all absolutely ne- 
cessary for the due administration of justice. To diminish any one of 
them would be to render it difficult, perhaps impossible to do justice 
effectually between angry litigants ; but those powers have been, by 
experience, found amply sufficient for that purpose. When, how- 
ever, there is added to this, the natural effect which th# disfavour of 
the judge must have upon the success of any individual barrister, it 
would Ix^ se<m at once how unnecessary furdicr securities w^cre ; 
there was even danger of the other extreme and servility to the 
bench, to which poor human nature afforded so many temptations, 
could be guarded against only by the high-mindedness of‘ educated 
gentlemen, who rather condescended to belong to a profession, than 
to be the slaves of its emoluments. Without the independenc® produced 
by this spirit, it would be impossible to be honest as an advocate ; for 
that advocate is not lionest who, for his own sake, shrinks from the 
manly assertion of his client’s rights, whatever may chance to be the 
impressions of the bench against it ; but at the Irish bar, wliei*e the 
very soul of honour was to be found, there was no danger of any tone 
being adopted but that which would dignify individuals and exalt a 
profession. It may, {perhaps, be said, that although it is clear that 
the judges had sufficient means of making tl\eir authority respected 
in court, yet, that they wanted further grounds for contempts com- 
mitted out of court, and the case of publication of a false and libellous 
account of a trial might be sustained. But this he was ready to deny, 
because there existed already abundant means of punishment for such 
contempts. There were attachments, informations, ex-officio or by 
rule of court, indictments, and actions. 

Now, for example, this Mr, Mooie might have been proceeded 
against in any of these ways if his publication were false. To an 
action ho was liable, but ther^ the truth would be a justification. An 
jittachment or an information, by rule of court, might be obtained 
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against him ; but then an affidavit must be made of the falsehood of 
his statement, t?nd he who swore the affidavit might be prosecuted in 
his turn ; so the information ex-officio, render truth or falsehood, 
immaterial ; but in a case of this kind, a jury would, in law, as 
well as in fact, be bound to acquit, if the publication where proved to 
be an unexaggerated statement of what had occurred at the former 
trial. It only remains then to see whether any person will be found 
sufficiently enough to deny, that this tribunal, called the benchers, 
wtus calculated to punish for the publication of the truth — of the 
truth of what occurred in the presence of the public — in a public 
court — at a public* trial. It would be grossly to calumniate the 
respectable personages who composed that body, to assert that such 
was the jurisdiction they sought to exercise. It was important first to 
consider of tlie necessity of this species of tribunal before any 
discussion arose as to the legality of its jurisdiction ; because if it 
<*ould be shown to him that such a jurisdiction was necessary for 
cither the honour of ^the judges, or the convenience of the suitors, he 
sliould not 1x5 very scrupulous in investigating its origin, on the 
foundation of its authority. But being deeply impressed with the 
conviction, that the contrary was the fact — that this tribunal was 
unnecessary — that, of itself, and placed in the hands of the b( 5 St of men, 
it was unconstitutional and dangerous — that its immediate effect 
must be to crush the spirit and independence of the bar, and to convert 
an honourable and liberal profession into mere retailers of chicane, and 
servile slaves of authority. With this impression upon his mind, ho 
must solemnly protest against every exercise ^f [)ower by this 
tribunal, even against a guilty individual, and conjure the bar, at 
once to ascertain “their rights, and to trace the limits of this juris- 
diction, so that it may be either’ascertained to be a mere usurpation, or 
if it have a legal existence, that parliament may be resorted to for Its 
abolition. For his paft, he had given the subject all the attention in 
his power ; he had investigated all tlie sources of information on 
this subject, and he had convinced himself, that the benchers of the 
King's Inns had no legitimate authority over the Irish bar. As 
a legal or corporate body, it was clear, upon their own confession, 
that they had no existence. In the late case which they had 
instituted in Chancery against a Mr. Caldbeck, an objection was 
taken to their legal capacity to sue; to this objection they had 
submitted, and their incapacity to exercise corporate functions was, 
therefore, matter of record. Prescriptive right| they could claim 
none; their history was modern and well known; charter they had 
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at present none ; about sixteen years ago they obtained one» with an 
act of parliament to confirm it ; but this act, which%ad passed sub 
silefUiOt having been discovered, the bar remonstrated, and in the 
ensuing sessions the statute and charter wete repealed. Such was 
the short history of this formidable tribunal ; it had no chartered 
rights, no powers by statute, no claim to prescriptive authority. * It 
was, indeed, mentioned in two or more statutes, but merely to qualify 
it to take land for the purposes of buildings. Statutes that, so far from 
admitting its general corporate capacity, were direct evidence that 
none such was in existence. 

“ But he iliight be told, that although the foundation of its authority 
could not be clearly ascertained, yet that facts proved its existence ; 
and, in thq absence of argument, precedents might be resorted to, a 
thing not unusual. There were, indeed, four instances of interference 
by the benchers with the bar ; four instances in which men had 
been struck out of the barristers* roll upon their recommendation. 
In the two first, the cases of School and Brody, the profession had 
been disgraced by the commission of the crime, he believed, of 
peijury. The indignant Irish bar rejoiced at the expulsion of such 
men, and cared little by whom they were kicked out of the hall. 
The other two instances were those of Messrs. Arthur O’Connor and 
Thomas Addis Emmett. Those gentlemen had, in the year 1799, 
been, upon a similar recommendation, disbarred. But it should be 
recollected that they first stood convicted, upon their own confession, 
of being traitors — that they had forfeited their lives to the laws, and 
had actually, uj>on an agreement with government, submitted to 
perjKJtual banishnibnt. When he spoke of the crimes of those 
gentlemen, he could not but express the regret he felt at mentioning 
the name of one of them, with whom he had once the pleasure to be 
personally acquainted. Whatever might have been the political 
crimes of Mr. Emmett, those who knew him were bound to say, that 
a more worthy gentleman, in private life, never lived. But having 
abjured the realm, the benchers exercised the superfiuous loyalty of 
getting them excluded from the list of Irish barristers. No person 
was interested to inquire into the authority by which so immaterial a 
result had been produced. Such are the pi*ecedents — ^the only 
precedents that can be alleged. What do they prove ? Just nothing. 
But, perhaps, I am mistaken ; perhaps this jurisdiction does exist ; 
you may not be willing, and you ought not to submit to act upon my 
researches ; yet I hope I have said enough to convince you, that an 
inquiry ought to instituted, and that eveiy man at the Irish bar 
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may know, upon what footing the preservation of his professional 
property and personal honotur stands. This inquiry should be con- 
ducted in the most respected manner; no offence will be taken where 
none is intended ; we would be bound to make the inquiry at every risk ; 
but, in truth, the benchers themselves are ready to concede much to 
the^general feeling of the bar. To this feeling they have already 
sacrihccd the resolution to publish their censure of Mr. Moore. If 
the bar declares its conviction that no such inquisitorial authority 
does, in point of law, and that none such, in i>oint of fact, 
ought to exist, we shall never again hear of the cause of our present 
silarm. 

Mr. O’Connell moved, ‘ that a committee, consisting of three of 
the gentlemen of the bar, be appointed to tiscertain the ’authority of 
the l>cncher3, either to censun?. or disbar a barrister.’ ” 

• The benchers not only gave no redress in the matter dwelt 
upon in the foregoing speech, but were guilty of the additional 
arrogance and injustice of not paying even so much attention to 
the bar-reinonstrancc, as to acknowledge having received dt.^ 

, We are now corad to the first general manifestation of feeling 
on the part of the Catholics, upon the disappointment of their 
hopes, after the assassination of Mr. Perceval. The extent and 
nature of that disappointment will be best gathered from Mr. 
O’Conneirs speech. It was at this meeting that the resolutions 
were passed, known in the records of Catholic agitation as the 
“ loitcherxf' resolutions. In the third resolution of the stiitement 
we give of them, will be found the allusion that supplied the 
designation. It refers to the shameful oiitanglciiient of the 
Prince Regent with Lady Hertford — an entanglement, by 
means of which, injiugnee was exerted over him to entirely 
destroy what remnant of honour and good feeling there was yet 
in his cold and selfish heart. 

The allusion gave great offence, not only in the quarter for 
which it was intended, but also to many of the timorous or 
deceitful friends,” as they called themselves, but gracious 
patrons, as they in fact assumed to be, of the Catholics. By 
them it was strongly reprobated ; but the bold and singularly- 
able compiler of these resolutions, Denis Scully, cared little for 

* In the Appendix will be found n %qwh^ relaiing to these occurrences, writ* 
ten by Charles Phillips, and much circulated at the time. 
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the offence, when seeking to give vent and expression to the 
mortified and indignant feelings of himself and follows. 

* The Donoughmore family, then true to Ireland — as one of 
them has again recently proved himself — were -not amongst 
those who disapproved of this semi-declaration of rupture with 
the Prince Regent, and their approbation of it was an additional 
reason for persisting. 

. The meeting took place at Fishamble-street Theatre, on 
Thursday, June 18 , 1812 — Lord Fingal, as usual, in the chair. 
After some ^preliminary matters, Mr. Hussey |*08e, and gave an 
account of the proceedings of the gentlemen who had been sent 
to London on the part of the Catholics. He stated, that on 
applying for a personal interview with his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, they received a blunt refusal, and were informed 
by Mr. Secretary Ryder, that the address to his Highness, with 
which they were charged, should be presented at one of his 
public levees, in the usual way.” 

• Of course there was no option but to submit ; and, accord- 
ingly, the address was so presented, and received, too, ‘‘ in the 
usual way” of most addresses presented on such occasions, viz. : 
the announcement of its pur{)ort and origin being all that was 
allowed to be statiul, and then the document itself being handed 
over to the tender caix' and entire forgetfulness of one of the 
lords in waiting. 

* His Royal Highness,” said Mr. Hussey, “ was not pleased to 
make any communication on the subject to the Committee. 
What impression was made upon his, mind was not known ; what 
he felt, what he thought are left to conjecture (it was not long 
left a matter of mere conjecture ) ; but this , melancholy fact is 
sufficiently understood, that his Royal Highness did not think fit 
to offer any recommendation to parliament upon the subject ; 
and it is notorious, that the minister seemed to have acquired 
new zeal in propagating his old insinuations against the Catholic 
people, and in repeating his old experiment against religious 
liberty.” 

• Mr. Hussey went on to state, that a personal interview had, 
indeed, been offered to the Earl of Fingal, in his right as a 
peer; but that his lordship had conceived he ought not to avail 
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himself of the privileiifc, so as to have any interview, or occasion 
for without the full knowledge and^ co-operation of the 

gentlemen who had been appointed to accompany him on his 
mission. 

“ Every artifice, (continued Mr. Hussey,) every hostility was 
used by the administration and its adherents, against the 
Catholic! pcjtition to parliament. The same cry was raised which 
yave them in Emjland the value of popular itij at their outset; and 
in every street we were met by placards from various debating 
societies^ that the. question to be argued was, would not the 
emancipating of the Catholics be attended with worse conse- 
(jueiuies than the naturalization of the Jews ? Puhllratious^ 
which had lain dormant for hundreds of years^ were dragged 
from their obscurity^ and circidated with an anxiety and industry 
heret(fore unkimwn ; every calumny that could he throwji against 
our tenets — everything against our priesthood — every lihely ami 
every lie, were marshalled ayainst usf* 

* Are we recording a description of former times, or is it not 
of our own ? A ministry getting popularity “ at their outset,’^ 
by the no-popery cry ; placards,” (those of Exeter Hall), 
inflaming the minds of the passers in the street ; “ publications 
that lay dormant for centuries (poor Peter Dens?) dragged 
from their obscurity, and circulated with anxiety and industry 
‘‘every calumny against our tenets — everything against our 
priesthood,” (‘ virgin-worship, surpliced ruffians, a demon priest- 
hood,’ &c., &c., see Times, passim,,') “ every libel and every lie, 
(Sir Culling Eardly Smitli, &c., &c., to wdt,) marshalled 
against us !” 

Why, it w a description of what we liave experienced in our 
own time ; nay, it is a description of what we have experienced 
at all tinofes, and are doomed ever to experience at the hands of 
Englishmen, until we deprive them of all power to interfere with 
us, and render our country and ourselves independent of English 
opinion, as of all else that is English. 

• Even at the risk of being accused of prolixity in our details, 
we cannot refraip from noting another part of Mr. Hussey’s 
speech, in which he alludes to the conduct of the late Lord 
Ross. The allusion has its relevancy now, as hU son and 
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successor seems so desirous of taking every occasion of showing, 
that what Mr. O’Connell has styled “the hereditary hostility 
of the Parsons’ family to Ireland,” has been transmitted down 
to him as venemous and vicious as ever. 

% “ I wish,” said Mr. Hussey, “ to mention a circumstance 
relating to a member of the House of Lords, which will excite 
the most lively feelings of indignation in the breast of every Irish- 
man. On the evening when Mr. Perceval was assassinated in 
the lobby of the House of Commons, Lord Ross (better known 
as Sir Lawrence Parsons) was in his place with the peers ; and 
when the information of that horrid deed was brought to that 
house, what did his lordship say? He addressed himself to 
the peers of the opposition, and exclaimed — * You sec^ my 
lordity the consequence of your agitatiny the question of Catholic 
JEmancipation* ” 

* After a just tribute to the kindness and exertions of the Duke 
of Sussex, Lord Donoughraore, and Mr. Grattan, who had 
received the delegates most encouragingly, and aided them to 
the utmost of their power, Mr. Hussey sat down amid cheers, 
and a vote of thanks was passed unanimously to him and to his 
colleagues. Some of them having returned thanks, and Mr. 
O’ Gorman having made a report of the transactions of the Catho- 
lic Committee during the preceding ten or eleven months, Mr. 
O’Connell came forward to submit to the meeting the resolu- 
tions we have before mentioned, and which we give here in 
full detail and form, as afterwards published in the news- 
papers. 

•* At an aggregate meeting of the C^liolics of Ireland, held in the 
Theatre, Fisliamble-sti-eet, on the 1 8 th of June^ 1812 — the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Fingal in the chair — 

“It was moved by CoimsiJlor Finn, and seconded by Major Brian, ‘that 
Thomas Dnnngoole, £sq., M.D., l>e nuw appointed Secretary to the Catholics 
of Ireland/ 

“ Tile alHwe re«K>lution j^asseil unanimously. 

The following resolutions having been then moved by Lord Killeen, and 
sc<;oiidi\l by the lion. Mr. BamwaU, were carried unanimously : — 

“ 1 . Bemdved — That we do fortliwith renew our humble but eaniest applica- 
tion, by iH'titioH, to the legislature, praying tlie total and unqualified rei>eal of 
the (leual laws which aggrieve the. Catholics of those realms — infhugc the 
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sacred rijirl^ts of religious liberty— and* endanger the existence of the Britisii 
empire. 

“ 2. That the chaiffe of preparing such petitions, and of causing thcni to be 
duly presented, tfr^ithout delay, be confided to the individuals (possessing the 
confideiiee of tli% Catholics "Df Ireland) named at the last aggregate meeting, as 
the Board of the Catholics of Ireland. 

“3. That the said persons are so nominated, not to represent the people of 
those realms, or any jwrtion thereof, but for the purposes, solely aud exclu- 
sively, already prescribed, and for no other puri)osc whatsoever. 

“ 4. That from authentic docuntents now before us. we learn with deep dis- 
appointment and anguish, how cruelly the promised boon of Catholic freedom 
has iHJcn intercepted, by the fatal witchery of an unworthy secret inlluence, 
liostile to our fairest hopes, spurning alike the sanctions of public and private 
virtue, the demands o^fiersoiial gratitude, and the sacred obligatipiis of plighted 
honour. 

“5. That to this impure source wc trace, but too distinctly, our oiflicted 
hofH^s and protracted servitude — the arrogant invasion of the undoubted right 
of petitioning — the acrimony of illegal statii prosecutions — the surreinler of 
Ireland to pmloiiged oppression and insult — and the nuiny exi)erinu*ntB, equally 
l>itiful and perilous, recently practised upon the habitual i)a88ivenes8 of an ill- 
treated, but high-si)irited people. 

“ (>. That cbecrlcss, indeed, would be our i)rospect8, and faint our hopes of 
success, were they to yest upon the constancy of courtiers, or the pompous 
patronage of men, who can coldly sacrifice the feelings and interest of uiillious, 
at the shrine of perishable power; or, deluded by the blandishments of a too- 
luxurious court, can hazard the safety of a peqpie, for ill-timed cotirtly com- 
pliment. The pageants of a court command not our respect — our great cause 
rests upon the immutable foundations of truth, and justice, and reiison. Kqual 
constitutional rights, unconditional, unstipulated, unpurchased dishonour, 
arc objects dear to our hearts. They consist with wisdom, virtue, humanity, 
true religion, and unaficcted honour ; and can never be abandoned by men who 
deserve to be free. 

“7. That for the complete attainment of this, our constitutional object, wc 
firmly confide in our now persevering exertiems, in the enliglittmed wisdom and 
growing liberality of our fellow -citizens, (recently and gloriously exhibited in 
their x>etitions to imrlianient in our behalf.) and, alwve all, in that over-ruling 
I'mvidcnce which presides over the destinies of natJoriH, aud pe/rniits not the 
oppression of man, by liis fellow-creatures, with impunity. 

“8. That, turning with disgusbfrom the glcxmiy wre<rk of public character, 
presented in recent evoiits, wc recognize with esteem and admiration the truly 
noble elevation of sentiment which lias distinguished Lords Grey and Grenville, 
and tlie;othcr personage^ wl^), with them, have stood ahwf from the allurenients 
of intrigue; and maintained the high station of rigid independence. We reganl 
their recent conduct as dictated by sound wisdom, by well-founded caution, 
and by an* honest anxiety, as well for the secure attainment of great public 
iK^nefits, as for the conservation of their personal honour. 

“ 9. That we have found, in the Earl of Donoughmore, a steatly, earnest, 
and intrepid Oilvucate of our rights — an ever faithful sentinel of our interests — 
an undaunted and judicious asserier of truths awfully im[Kiirtant to our 
country. That the Right Honourable Henry Grattan has eloquently sustaincfl 
our application in the House of Commons, and has again deserved our ctenial 
patimde ; and that our chairman be re<j[ue8ted to transmit these our sentiments 
in suitable terms to all those illustrious personages. 

“ 10. That wc have viewed, with inexpressible pleasure and admiration, the 
generous exertions of our fellow-citizens, of other i)ersuasions, in our belialf, 
their solicitude in subscribing and recommending peUtions to parliament for our 
relief, their si>ontancou8 support at public meetings. Wc hope to merit their 
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honourable confidence by a continuance of the same temperate, but firm con- 
duct, which has already conciliated their esteem ; and, though we cannot, in 
sincerity, proffer those securities, or arrangements, (amounting, if practicable, 
to the hew exchange of one species of servitude for another), yet we must 
cheerfully tender to their kind acceptance the only, equivalent in our power, 
our warm affections and lasting gratitude — our oaths of allegiance — our 
past loyalty and merits — our present willingness to assist (when by law 
permitted) in the arJm)U8 enterprise of saving the sinking vessel of the 
state. 

“11. Tluit from recent observation of political duplicity, we feel it necessary 
to recommend most earnestly to all Catholic freeholders thoughout Ireland, 
steadily to resist the pretensions of any candidates, who shall hesitate to i)ledge 
themselves publicly to the uniform support of Catholic Emancipation ; or who 
shall lend, or are likely to lend, their support to an administration, founded in 
intolerance, aqji hostile to the full enjoyment of religious„liberty. 

“ 12. That the expenses, unavoidably attendant upon the conduct of Catholic 
petitions, and the defence of the invaded rights of petitioning, call for the 
liberal %id of our fellow countrymen, and we t^onflde to the public spirit and 
zeal of the Catholic body, tliroughout every district, for ample pectmiary 
support. 

“ 13. That these our resolutions be xmblished in tlie public prints, four times 
ill four of the Eondoii newspapers, and six times in six of tlie Dublin news- 
papers. 

“ 14. That the most cordial gratitude of the Catholics of Ireland is due to the 
author of the * Statement of the renal l.iaw.s,’ lately ])ul)lished — a work in which 
WT recognize all the aeciiraey of great legal knowledge c(>inl)ined with the 
classic elegance of the scholar, and the profound observation of the ]>hiloso- 
pher. 

“ 15. That the Catholics of Ireland have beheld with sentiments of the 
di*cpest gratitude, the exalted xiatriotisiu of his royal higluiess the Duke of 
Sussex, tnaiiifesleil by his coustitutional and enlightened support of the princix)les 
of religious lilwrty. 

“ lb. That the warmest expressions of a<lmiration and thanks are due, and 
Iwrehy given to Counsellor Finlay, for the luminous and profoundly eloquent 
«pi‘Celj tlelivered by him this day. 

“17. I'hat the Protestant gentlemen who have honoured our mt^eting this 
day with their pre.seuec, are deserving of our warmest thanks. 

“18. That the Catljolic Board lie requested h> submit jKJtitions to the 
(^atholics of Ireland, in aggregate inectiiig Assembled this day fortnight, for 
their adoption. 

“19. That we do strongly and earnestly recoqira^nd it to the counties, 
1 ‘ities, and great towns in Ireland, again to a(‘comx>any the Catludics of Ireland, 
by local ptqitioiis, inasmuch as we consider the reiteration of an universal 
application to the legislature as one of the most effect ual means of success. 

“20. That the thanks of the Catholics of Ireland are due, and arc hereby 
given, to the noblemen and gentlemen deputed by our board to convey our 
petition to parliament, and our address to the Prince Regent, for their faithful, 
zealous, and honourable disidiarge of the trust reixised in them. 

“21. That the wannest and most cordial thanks of this meeting are due, 
and arc hereby given, to the Karl of Fingal, for liis highly dignifleil conduct iu 
the chair this day. 

“FINGAL, Chairman. 

“THOMA8 DROMGOOLE, M.©., Secretary.” 

'V 

Thete resolution!}, after havintr been thus read by 3Ir. 
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O’Connell, were moved by Lord Killeen, and seconded by Mr. 
Barnewall. 

A very able and excellent speech followed from John Finlay, 
Esq., (at present Assistant- Barrister for Roscommon county), 
to whom the cause was much indebted for powerful oratory and 
useful exertions on many occasions. 

The reference at tire commencement of Mr. O’Conneirs 
speech, which we are about to give, is to the gentleman just 
mentioned. 

Mr. C’C.'onnell— 1 have, my lord, much to say, but I shall say 

little : I cannot venture to detain you after my elocjuent friend ^after 

the hrilliant display you have just witnessed of the talents and power- 
ful elotjueneo oi‘ my learm*d and excellent friend, Mr. Finlay. We 
do, ind(M <l, (»\ve him much ; I was alR>ut to ixigret that he was not a 
C'atiiolic, I was so ph'used witli him, and so unxio|^s that we might 
hav(‘ the cr<‘dil of such talents; but when I consider, I think it is 
better that matters -should be as tbey arc ; for it must gratify every 
('atholic in Ireland to liavc Protestant talent such as his come forward 
to grace and support our assemblies ; and it is a new souree of uneon- 
cpierable strength to our cause, to have Protestant and Catltolic 
equally ardent in the struggle in which wc are engaged. Ilis are 
talents which ministerial corruption could not purchase, for tliey are 
beyond all [)riee. 

“ My duty calls ujx)!! me to address you; I may be mistaken ; but 
I con.sid(ir if as my duty — upon a subject, painful in itself, yet as 
speaking ujvon it may be Inmeficial in it,s consequences, I will not 
shrink from, nor decline it : I alludc5, my lord, to the publifj assesrtion 
of some of the many pl<HlgQ.s which his royal highness the Prince 
Regent w us graciously pleased to tender to the Catholi<is of Ireland, 
before any part of tl^e t;xecutive authority of the slaUt had devolved 
upon him. 

“ 1 shall state but a few of them : 1 do it without any bn^aeli of 
confidence, or violating any honorary engagement, cither expressed 
or implied. Without egotism, perhaps I may say, that no jKjrsoii will 
charge me with being guilty of cither— and I defy my enemies, who 
are mine only l>ecause they hate or oppress my poor country, to insi- 
nuate the slightest doulit of the veracity of my assertions. 

“ I shall bring Ixifore the public, for pres<mt, but four of thoscj 
pledges. I am sorry they were not formerly made generally public ; 
for if they had, no man could have been so profligate as to advise the 
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Prince to anything t(3n(ling towards a violation of them, and much of 
the anxiety and distrust which now distract the mind of the nation, 
might have been spared and avoided. 

“ The first in rank, though not in order of .time, is that communi- 
cated to the Catholics of Ireland, by his Grace the Duke of Bedford. 
He lives — my witness lives : what is said here will probably reach 
him tlirough the public j)apers ; and I call upon him, publicly to con- 
tradict anything I advance, which is not literally warranted by the 
fact. Thus, then, do I state, that in 1806, about the commencement 
of the Fox administration, when the Catholics, flushed with hope at 
seeing their late advocates in power, were about to prepare petitions 
to parliament, the ministry used many means to postpone that mea- 
sure. At that period, and as one of those means, his Grace the Duke 
of Bedford, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, did communicate to the 
Catholics of Ireland, the wish of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, tliat theqipcstion should not then be agitated ; and at the same 
time, his decided conviction of the justice of our claims, and his 
decided resolution to admit them whenever he should have power to 
do so. 

Perhaps I can state this pledge ; but I see persons before me to 
whom this language was held ; and I am quite sure that the Duke of 
Bedford would nwr, 7iever have conveyed one idea on the sulycct, if 
he had not his authority directly from tlie Prince. 

“ Sei^ondly, my lord, we have had in the same year, the same pledge 
rcpcatt'd to many Catholics, by the Clume(illor of Ireland, George 
Ponsonby. 

“ The keejxjr of his Majesty’s Irish conscience must be supposed to 
have liad a kind of reversionary solicitude for that of his Royal High- 
ness, the heir apparent. Mr. Ponsonby does, I understand, distinctly 
avow the authority under which he communicated to the Irish Catho- 
lics, the promise of emancipation — when, in the, fullness of time, he, 
whom we then cherished *is the early friend of Ireland, and the 
proudest hope, should have it in his power to rouse the enthusiasm of 
an elective j)eople round his throne. 

“ Good God 1 what a prodigal waste has since been committed — 
not of wealth, for that, comparatively, is no more than trash — but of 
the cheerful and best defence of the monarch, the Irish people’s love. 

Tlie third pledge is a written one, and is in the possession of a 
Catholic peer, not now present. I have not the honour to he suffi- 
ciently known to the Earl of Kenmare, to have applied to him for it ; 
but I entertained hopes of being able to procure it through a friend 
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of mine, anil of his lordship. It is sulllciont to say of that pledge, 
that it alfordod for years consolation to tHe Irish Catholics ; and the 
discretion with which it was communicated, enhanced its value. I 
l)elieve, iny lord, I need jiot state to you how little doubt it could 
leave of the firm decision of the Prince’s mind upon our question. 

“ The fourth and hist pledge, which, for the present, I shall men- 
tion, was that given by liis Royal Highness to a nobl# loi’d now pre- 
sent. At the conversation I allude to, that noble lord was accom- 
panied by the late Lord Petre, and the present Lord Clifden. After 
retiring from the pi'esence of his Royal Highness, the declarations 
which he was so graciously pleased to make, wei’e from^a loyal and 
nffoctionatc impulse of gratitude-, committed to writing, and signed by 
the three noble lords. 

“His Royal Highness did, I understand, offer something like an 
apology, for not having taken an active part in ]>romoting the success 
of our i>etition, in 1805. He was pleased to say, that obvious motives 
of delicacy restrained his interference on political subjects, but that 
this delicacy was still more imperative on our question. However, 
he desired it to bo understood that he had formed his opinion u|K>u 
it, and would ever entertain them unaltered. They were, that con- 
cession to the Irish Catholics were required, hot only by reasons of 
expediency and policy, but by the first principles of justice. 

“I will not add — 1 must not add one word more this subject. 
These were the sentiments of his Royal Highness; we should have 
j)roclaimed them last year, and no minister would have been found 
sufficiently profligate to have disappointed our certain expectations of 
immediate relief ; nor has his Royal Highness, to this hour, by any 
personal act of his — by any public declaration, or recommendation to 
j>arliament, retracted any pai^, of these sentiments. Let us, then, 
fondly ant respectfully hope that they are unaltered. Sure I am that 
no base minion will venture to assert, that the air of Manchester- 
s([uare has infected the royal mind with simples, or that Lord Yar- 
mouth has inoculated him with the theory or practice of excessive 
piety. 

“We may still hope. Hope, the last refuge of the wretched, is 
left us ; and we lately indulged it almost with the pleasures of cer- 
tainty; a crime, the horrid crime of causeless assassination, had 
deprived England of her prime minister — for, my lord, everywhere 
but in Ireland, assassination is admitted to be a crime. Here, also, 
it depends on circumstances ; you iiave but to combine these circum- 
stances. Let the victim be an Irisli })apist — let the murderer be an 
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Orangeman — ^and let a legal junta administer the government in the 
name of the Duke of Richfhond. It requires no more to turn murder 
into merit ! 

“ The process in England is different. There they hanged and 
dissected the murderer, and transferred the advantages of the crime, 
if I may so ex])ress myself, to the victim ; it really and truly has 
becyfi considerad a merit in Mr. Perceval to have been murdered. 
The public men in England seem to think his death constituted not 
only an expiation for all his political sins, but turned his offences 
against his country into virtues. 

“ For my part, I feel unaffected horror at his fate, and all trace of 
resentment for his crimes is obliterated. But I do not forget that he 
was a narrow-minded bigot, a paltry statesman, and a bad minister — 
that every species of public corruption and protligacy had in him a 
flippant and pert advociite — that every advance towards reform or 
economy, had in him a decided enemy — and that the libcrti(^s of the 
])eoplc were an object of his derision. 

“ All this has not been changed by the liaml of this assnssin ; yet 
1 do, from my heart, participate in the grief and anguisli which his 
premature fall must have excited within his doimtslic circle. The 
sorrows of his family have been obtrudinl on the jriihlic by ill- 
judging party writers, with something like ostentatious atfeedation ; 
but 1 do not lote the man — nay, I hate the man who could contem- 
plate, eoldly and unmoved, the affecting .s]>eetacl(i of the wife and 
children standing in speechless agony round the lifeless body of the 
murdered husband and father ; it was a scene to make a stoic weep. 

“ But are all our feelings to be exhausted by the great ? Is there no 
compassion for the wrcteluid Irish widow, who lost her boy — her hope, 
her support ? I shall never forget the pathetic and Irish simplicity wdth 
which she told her tale of woe — ‘ My child was hut seventeen ; he 
left me on Sunday mdrning, quite well, and very merry, and he came 
home a corpse.* Are her feelings to be despised and trampled on ? 
Is the murderer of her son to remain unpunished, penhaps to la? 
rewarded ? Oh, yes ; for Byrne was a papist, and the assassin, Hall, 
was an Orangeman, nay, a purple marksman ; and, recollect, that his 
Grace the Duke of liichmond did not pardon him until after a most 
fair and patient trial. Hall was defended by his counsel and attor. 
ncy ; he was tried by a jury of his own selection — I say of his own 
aelection—because he exhausted but few of his peremptory chal- 
lenges; nol)ody, indeed, would think of accusing honest Sheriff 
James of packing a jury against an Orangeman. Even hud the list 
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been previously submitted to the secretary at the Castle, lie would 
not have altered a single name ; Sir Charles Saxton might have 
reviewed it with perfect safety to the. prisoner. 

** After a patient trial, and a full defence. Hall was convicted ; 
he was convicted l>efore a judge, certainly not unfavoumble to the 
prisoner; he was convicted of having murdered, with the arms 
entrusted to him for the defence of the public peace, and in the pub- 
lic streets of your city, and in the open day, an innocent and unof- 
fending youtlu He has been pardoned and set at large — perhaps he 
has been n^warded ; but can this be done with impunity ? is tbero no 
vengeance for the blood of the widow’s son ? Alas ! •! am not, I 
trust, inclined to superstition, yet it obtruded itself on my mind, that 
the bead of that government which had alkmcd the blood of Byrne 
to flow unre(iuited, iniglit have vindicated the notion of a providen- 
tial visitation for the unpunished crime. 

“My lord, I have digressed: I meant to speak of Perceval’s 
removal by the assassin, merely as that tragic event opened a near 
prospect of our emilncipation : we should have been emancipated. 
At the moment I am S})eaking, the bill for our relit^f would have lK»en 
in its progress through the legislature — we should have been emanci- 
pated this very sessions, unconditionally and completely emancipated ; 
but for what ? — I speak it in no anger, but in the deepest sorrow — 
but for liord Moira. 

“ Lord Moira is a name that I have never tw^fore prononnciid 
without enthusiasm ; I am quite aware of his high honour, his 
unbounded generosity, his chivalrous spirit ; his heart has ever been 
without fear, his intentions have ever l>een, and will ever without 
reproach ; freland was justly proud of him; where could Ids fidlow 
be met with? In tlie disastrous j)eriod that preceded the Union — ait 
the time that measure was in preparation — when Foster and Clare 
banished Abercrombie from Indand, b<3C!au8e bti was humane — when 
murders marked the day, and the burning cottages of the j)f>asanlry 
illumined the darkness of the night — w^hen affright and desolation 
stalked through the land — when it was a crime to love Ireland, and 
death to defend lier ; at that awful moment, Moira, the good, the 
gi'eat Moira, threw himself betiveen his country and her perse- 
cutors; he expowd their crimes; h^ denounced their horrors; he 
proclaimed and proved their guilt; and, although they were too 
powerful to be beaten down by him, he has left his country 
the sad consolation of ^holding a perp<daal record of the infamy of 
her oppressors. 

N 
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‘‘Good God ! if his advice had been taken in 1797, what innocent 
blood would have*, liccn spared ; how many cruel oppressors would 
have Ixien punished ! and oh ! our country would still have a name, 
and be a nation. 

“ Can these services be forgotten — can these virtues be unremem- 
iKJred ? No, never ; but still the truth must be told. This is Lord 
Moira's administration. He it was that stood iKJtwfeen some worth- 
less minions and the people’s hopes. He had to choose between them ; 
and he has given bis protection, not to Irtdand or the Catholics, but 
to Lord Yarmouth and his family. It is now confessed tliat a single 
word from Lord Moira would have dismissed the., min ions, and placed 
Earl Grey and J.ord Grenville at the head of aflfiiirs. AVhy was not 
that fated word pronounced? Alas I I know not. Full sure, 
however, 1 am, that the intention which restrained it was pure and 
honourabh? ; but 1, at the same time, feel its fatal etfects. We are, 
my lord, to continue slaves, because Lord Moira indulged scmie 
chivalrous notions of courtly romance! 

“ It may he said, that as Lord Moira has interfered, tlie Catholics 
may rcns<»nably expect some ndhd’. Ixjt us not be deceived. From 
the jireseiit ministry we cjinnot expect anything. Our best and 
lx)ld(‘st advo<‘ate, Lord Donoughmore, has, in his manly n'ply to our 
address, otfered the best advice that over was given to the Cat liolie people 
of Ireland. He has suggested the grounds of caution and jealousy. 
We know his devotion to our cause ; hut this last jmvofof his zeal and 
vigonms int(‘grity, lias rendered it impossible that we should ever 
be sutliciontly grateful. I am proud that your resolutions re-echo his 
sentiments. 

“ But, in sober sadness, in whom are we to confide? Are we to 
believe the word of Castlereagh ? My lord, I would not believe his 
oath. Already has he been deeply pledged. He was an United 
Irishman, and as such, must have taken their test. It was then 
administered, 1 lielieve, without the ceremonies of an oath, but it had 
all the solemnity of that obligation. It pledged him to Catholic 
Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform. Again, my lord, upon 
the hustings of the Down cdection, he was called upon, and he 
Tolunteert'd a similar declaration. It was a bond, solemnly given to 
his constituents and his country. But how has ho redeemed those 
pledgi's ? Why, he has emancipated the Catholics by duping some 
of them at the Union, and uniformly voting upon every question 
agiiiust us ; and he has reformed the parliament by selling it to the 
British niinisicr. May this Walclieren minister be suitably rewarded 
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in the execration of his countjfy t and may he have engraved on his 
. tomb for an epitaph — 

“ * Vcndidit liic aiucp patriam.’ 

No, my lord, from us Castlereagh can obtain no confidence, not 
can his colleague, Lord Sidmoutb, expect that the friends of toleration 
can confide in his promises- Lord Sidiuouth, who declared to 
parliament that he would prefer the re-enactment of the penal code 
to the extension of one other privilege to the Catholics ; Lord 
Sidmouth, who began his absurd career of persecution with the 
Dissenters in England ; that Lord Sidmouth (lilieral an^ enlightened 
gentleman) has been selected for the homo department ; he it is 
who is to regulate the nionons of our provincial government; he it 
is that is to cheer the drooping spirit of persecution in this country; 
his natural allies are embodied liere ; the group of ‘ good men/ as 
they fantastically designate themselves, who manage the legal admi- 
nistration of this country ; men who have worked themselves into 
reputation with ancient maidens and decayed matrons, by gravity of 
deportment and chur(;h-wardening piety, but who, all their lives, 
have been discounting religion and the Deity into promotion and tlic 
pay and plunder of office — those men, -together with our friend (the 
Solicitor Oeneral), have a suitable companion in Lord Sidmouth, and 
we should, instead oi‘ concessions, be prepared rather to expect some 
other persecution, grounded, if possible, upon a pretext still more 
absurd than that ^pretence means purpose;’ that assertion, which I 
defy an honest man, however credulous, to believe. 

“ From this ministry we exfiect nothing ; let us be on our guard, 
and cautiously watch their progress. As Lord Moira has been their 
patron, they will endeavour to deceive him with a show of conces- 
sion ; but their object is to give a change to the question. In its 
present shape it presses upon them with all the force of present 
expediency, and all the weight of eternal justice. If they could 
entrap us into collateral discussions ; if they could entangle us in the 
chicanery of arrangements and securities, the public attention would 
be distracted and turned from the principal object ; time would be 
wasted in useless discussions ; animosities would be created Upon 
points of little real imt>ortance, and whilst the ministry practised the 
refinements of bigotry, they would give tliemselves credit for un- 
bounded lil)erality. 

These are not imaginary fears ; the? nature of the subject 
must convince any man, that such was the design of an admitiis- 
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tratioii tl^at had, for its only recommendations, intolerance and 
incapacity. 

“ Iniiced, the indiscretion of the party already betrayed itself. It 
is not twenty-four hours since a friend of mine had occasion to converse 
with one of those right houourables, who did the buliness of the 
Castle, wlio are always as ready to pack juries as* to obtain pardon 
for an assassin, or to write paragraphs in tiie Patriot. My friend 
said, ‘ Why, you are going, I find, to emancipate the Catholics at 
length.^ *• We replied the other. ‘ Oh, no ! Canning’s motion will 
entangle the rascals completely ; we shall easily get rid of them 
without committing ourselves.* 

Of those men, Lord Donoughmore has advised us to be distrust- 
ful. I beg leave to say more. Let us utterly disbelieve them. It 
is impossible that they can do anything for us ; they would be false 
to themselves if they were true to Ireland. But we are not without 
our resources ; we have them in ourselves ; we have them in the 
lil>erality of our Irish Protestant brethren ; we have them in the 
support of sucdi men as the all-accomplished Vernon, son to the 
Archbishop of York — as the bonest and independent Robert Shaw, 
We have also a rich resource in the eternal ridicule with which 
bigotry has lat4*ly (hovered itself in the persons of its chosen apostles, 
Paddy Duignan and Ja<^k GilTard; but, above all, we are strong in 
the justice of our cause, and in the nnextinguisliable right of man, in 
every soil and climate, to unUinited liberty of conschiiice. Let us, 
however, expect nothing from the menj patronage of courts and 
ministers. The advice given by a noble advoi^ate of ours, to other 
slaves, ill a jKwun, that, it is impossible to read without delight, is not 
inapplicable to our situation : — 

“ ‘ Hereditary liondsmeu I know ye not. 

Who would he free, tbemselvefi must strike the blow — 

By their right arms, the conquest roust be wn'jught j 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress you? — No, 

True, they may lay your proud despoilers low. 

But not for you will freedom’s aJtar flame. 

Shailes of the Helots-— triumph o’er your ft»c — 

Greece change thy lords, thy state is still the same. 

Thy glories ail are o’er, but not thy yeara of shame.* 

Yes, we must, after all, look to ourselves — to a perseverance in a 
course of tein[)erate, but firm exert ion~to that blow which we can 
strike on Pi’ejudioe by the force of Reason, and the unceasing exhi- 
bition of our meritorious conduct. 

** It is truc^ that after common sense has overthrown every pretence, 
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that there is anything in the Catholic Religion hostile to loyalty or 
liberty ; another ground has been long since taken, and from time to 
time revived, by the unhappy dulness of one pedant or the other. 
It consists in an admission that the Catholic religion is quite inno- 
cent, and el^n laudable in other countries ; biitWiat it acquires 
malignity from the soil on its transplantation into Ireland. In short, 
that other papists are innocent or good ; but that Irish papists are 
execrable. 

“ This precious doctrine has been dressed up anewr, in sufliciently 
bad English, and published in a pamphlet called ‘ a Speech/ by that 
snug little Foster, who i^epresents Trinity College in parliament. It 
is added, too, with most admirable consistency, that the'^iass of the 
Irish papists are quite indifferent to the question of Catliolie Eman- 
cipation. But see what the feet is. Look to the liistory of the last 
six months for the conlnuliction of those vile assertions. Why, the 
Protestants of Ireland had only to show their wish to relieves us — 
they could do no more than express their inclination to set ns free. 
The Union deprived them of the power to give us lilK*rty ; btit they 
dcclan.*,d it was onr right, ami they joined us in demanding it. What 
followed? Why, in the first place, a reason of unexamjded scarcity 
and distress in both islands. In England there chanced to exist 
tninnlt, riot, destruction of proj^erty, murder, inaurr^Httion, and almost 
ju^tual relwllion. Jn Ireland there was seen tranquillity the most 
profound, ofe^djience tlK^ most perfect; pressed by famine and want, 
goaded by insulting prosecutions, by arranged juries, by the thou- 
sand other wrongs which I shall not name, the peoj»1e of Ireland 
have found abundant^ consolation in the single liberality of their 
countrymen, and they have shown their sense of this liberality 
by dutiful and unbi'oken submission at those moments of* thti greatest 
f>eril England has as yet known. Not a feather is nifH(*d on the sur- 
face of our island. ThoCaravat and the Shauavest seem to have 
forgotten their (juarrels ; and every angry lone and turhub'.nt 
propensity is hushed by the presence 'of the spirit of universal 
toleration. 

In the meantime, the precious hours lor peace and cx)nciliat ion an^ 
wasted — the genius of Napoleon, the star of his imperial house, pn.;- 
vails. England, under the guidance of the venerated name of Moira, 
has appointed an administration first rejected, and then approved by 
parliament, for the appointment of which Napoleon would have given 
millions. Flow he must rejoice to see the parliament degrade itself 
by inconsistent voles — to see the DisMmters and Catholics insulted by 
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the nomination of Lord Sidmouth to rule the Home Department — to 
see Walchei-en Castlereagh conducting our war counsels ; and, last and 
wonderful, to see Lord Livert)ool prime minister 1 ! 

“ My lord, securities are wanting ; they are wanting for the last 
refuge of public liberty — the only remnant of representative 
government in Europe ; they are wanting for the throne and 
the people; they are wanting against the folly, the incapacity, 
the intolerance of the ministry — against the power and the talents of 
the French Emperor. He, to be sure, is absent for a season— he is 
gone to l^etersburgh, to receive the submission of a vassal, or to 
detlmme an fenemy. It is absurd to expect any other result ; he will 
return witiriiis hundreds of thousands to the conquest of Spain and 
Portugal. What can the unarmed bands of the one country, or our 
few companies in the other (though braver spirits than our brothers 
and kinsmen there never graced a field of fight) — what can they be 
able to do, overmatched by myriads ? And then, my lord — and then, 
in what condition shall those countries be found to fight the battle of 
our existence ? 

“ It is to f)reparc for that dreadful moment, which is so steadily on 
its progress, that all my anxieties are roused. I should fear it not, 
if a system of conciliation and mutual tolerance were once adopted— 
if justice were distributed by the hand of confiding generosity — if the 
persecutions ceased, and that the persecutors were removed — if Grey 
were [)riine minister, and Moira, then restored to the hearts of his 
countrymen, were lord lieutenant. Every village would produce a 
regiment, and every field serve for a redoubt. The Prince would 
then be safe and glorious ; and the country, combined in its strength, 
would laugli to scorn the power of every enemy. 

“ This is a vision ; but it might have been realized. And why 
has this prospect l)een closed ? Why ! — to preserve the household / 
Oh, most degrading recollection ! My feelings overpower me — I 
must be silent.” 


The administration so severely commented upon was as 
follows : — 


First Lord of the Treasury, . 
Clmneollor of the Exchequer, . 
President of the Council, 

Home S^'CTctary, 

War and Colonial Secretary, . 
Fo^ign Department. 

President of the Boait! of Control, 
Lord Chancellor, . 

First Loni of the AdmimUy, . 
Privy Se*al, .... 
Ordnance, .... 


Lord Liverpool. 

Kight Hon. Nicholas Vansittart. 
Lord Harrowby. 

Lord Sidmouth. 

Lord Bathurst. 

Ivoni Castlereagh. 

Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

Earl of Eldon. 

Lord Mdvme. 

Earl of Westmoreland. 

Lord Mulgrave. 
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r In a newspaper, of a date of five or six weeks later, we find 
the following ; — ‘‘ Mr. Robert Peel was introduced on Thursday 
last to the Prince Regent, as secretary of state to the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland.”* 

On the 2n(l of July, another aggregate ifieeting of the 
Catholics took place, to agree upon a petition to be j)resented 
in the ensuing session. 

That some change had occurred in their prospects within 
the brief interval since their preceding meeting, will be evident 
from the extracts we are about to give from the newspaper 
reports. 

Lord Fingal, on, as usual, taking the chair, congratulated 
the meeting on tlieir case being before parliament — under tho 
favourable consideration of the legislature, and certain of being 

ultimately triumphant. The l)ringing the Penal 

Code under notice was ensuring success to the Catholic cause ; 
because it was impossible to consider its provisions without 
having the mind coerced to assent to its repeal. lie did not 
rejoice at their improved prospects because of any j)eculiar 
benefit to himself; he did not rejoice at it as opening miw hopes 
and exj)e(rtations to the friends he saw about him, or to those 
wdio w ere now fighting the battles of England in Spain or I^or- 
tugiil ; his gratification sprung from another source — from his 
anticipation of seeing the whole empire feel, in security and 
prosperity, the benefits of equal rights and undisturbed tran- 
quillity.” 

His lordship was follo?^ed by Randal MvDonnell, who spoke 
nearly in the siuue strain ; and strongly urged tin? necessity of 
continued and increased exertion on the part of tin? C^atholics 
to back up the efforts of their friends in parliament. 

lie was followed by Mr. O’Connell, who is tiuis n'jmrted in 
the DMltt Ereuhtg Post of the 9th of July, 1812 : — 

“Mr. O’Connell conirnenccMl by J>ayiug S(»me very approj»riate 
coinffiinjents to merits and exertions of tlie secretary to tlie 
Catholics of Ireland, Mr. Hay — a gentleman to whom we owed that 
tribute, as well from feelings of private friehdHliip as from motives of 
public gratitude. Mr. Hay hud devot<*,d his life to the service 
of the Irish people, and refused to re<-eiv4j any otlier recompen.^c 
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than what was to be found in the barren praises of his country- 
men. 

“ After a panegyric on the public virtues of Mr. HAy, Mr. 
O'Connell proceeded. He said the Catholicswwere assembled at the 
most momentous period of their history. We have to Contemplate a 
novel setme — the parliament of the United Kingdom, after nearly 
twelve years of neglect or rejection, had at length undertaken the 
consideration of our great cause. One branch of the legislature, by 
a triumphant majority, resolved to investigate the Penal Code of 
Ireland, with a view to its repeal ; ‘ and, perhaps before this hour, 
a similar reselution has been adopted by the House of Lords. 

The voice of the House of Commons was, at all events, certain. 
In it the Irish people had a distinct pledge, that the question of their 
freedom was to be taken into consideration, for the purpose of final 
adjustment, at an early |)eriod of the next session. The House of 
Commons was unequivoc^ally pledged to some measure of Emancipa- 
tion. The elfect of tliis vote might [jerliaps be diminished, when it 
was recollected that, during the present session, the same honourable 
house had, more than once, rejected all uKjuiry ; but times were 
altered, and wo have now arrived at what ajjpears to be the first 
great step in tlie progress to complete religioirs liberty. Tlic pre- 
liminary to Emancipation is over ; and Emancipation itself, full and 
entire, is the natural, if not the necessary consequence. 

“ Feeding, ns I do, the great advance that has been made in this 
nut iCnal cause, I cannot avoid declaring that I am happy and proud 
to concur with your lordship in ail those sentiments of conciliation 
and confidence which you have so powerfully recommended. I 
rejoice, my lord, at our victory — not as conquest of one party over 
nnothm-, nor with the view to any triumph over any other denomina- 
tion of my countrymen, but l)ecau8e I look upon it as a victory 
obtaiiHid by the combined activity of all classes ^f Irishmen over their 
own prejudices, and over ‘ intolerance and illiberality. It is that 
species of victory that ought to endear the Irish Protestant to the 
Irish Catholic, Iwcause it has befen obtained for the benefit of the 
latter — principally by the exertions of the former. It is doubly 
d'*ar, btHMiusc* it holds out the prospect of mutual conciliation and 
mutual uficctioh. 

** I, too, my lord, arn ready to confide — 1 am ready with you to 
contide in the gi’cat and growing lil)erality of the British nation, in 
the pledge of the honourable hoase, in the promised vote of the lords, 
in th(f facility of the administration to abandon all former notions, and 
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to comply with the temper of the times. But let me conjure the 
meeting to place its first and principal reliance in the determined 
spirit and unalterable resolution to persevere until Emancipation 
shall be complete, nevei; to relax their efibrts until religious freedom 
is established. 

I may, without any allusion to its military import, which I dis- 
like, remind iny countrymen of the advice of Cromwell to his soldiers. 
The night was wet, and they, as usual, were engaged in prayer. 
* Confide,’ said he, ‘ in the Lord — put all your trust and confidence in 
the Lord— but be quite sure to sleep upon your matchlocks^ 
(Laughter and loud cheering.) • 

“ Such, my lord, is the confidence we ought to entertain at ])resent. 
In truth, every circumstance suggests caution — and he knoWvS bttle 
of human nature who reposes with too implicit a belief upon the pro- 
luivses of any administration— and he has read history to little purpose 
who does not doubt of the fair professions of newly-converU*fi enemies. 
It is for this that history is useful. Its lessons may be neglected, and 
the conseciuence will be just what we see in the great affairs of the 
nation — distress, embarrassment, and permanent difficulty, produced 
by tlie miserable repetition of temporary expedients. The history of 
the Irish Catholics warns us to be cautious how we shall proc^eod. 
Within the last twenty years there were no less than three different 
periods at which the Catholics' might have been emancipated, if a 
combination of exertion had been used. 

“ Twenty years, however, have passed away, and we are still slaves. 
My days — the blossom of my youth and the flower of my rnanliood 
have been darkened by the dreariness of servitude. In this my 
native land — in the land of my sires — I am degraded without fault or 
crime, as an alien and an ouU'ast. We do not, my lord, deserve this 
treatment. We are stamped by the Creator with no inferiority; and 
man is guilty of injustice when he deprives us of our just station in 
society. I despise him who can timidly and meanly actiuiesce in the 
injustice. Oh, let us at length seize this opportunity of abolishing 
the oppression for ever. 

“ To avoid failure at present, let us see whether we can discover 
how the Catholics failed before. The first occasion upon which, 
within these last twenty years, the entire Emancipation might have 
been obtained, was in the year 1793. In that year great conccissions 
were certainly made — gi*eat boons were extorted from an adverse 
and veiy unwilling government ; but the principle of servitude, and 
many galling and insulting restrictions remained. And why were 
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they suffered to remain ? Simply, because the Catholics were not 
sufficiently combined amongst themselves, and sufficiently determined. 

I reproach none of the actors in the Catholic cause at that period ; 
many names dear to freedom were amongst their popular leaders— 
treachery there was, I am sure, none — deceit there was, I am con- 
virured, none ; hut leaving, as they did, so many weighty chains and 
oppressive restrictions, there certainly was a miserable failure of the 
one great object — the simple repeal of the acts restrictive of religious 
liberty. The Catholics, then, were supposed not to seek for the abo- 
lition of every penal law ; they were supposed to be ready to consent 
to something ‘short of that great measure; they* were then, or had 
lately been, much divided amongst themselves, and the result was, 
that distraction in their counsels, and that dexterity in their enemies, 
which liave ever since postponed the day of freedom. 

‘‘ The second occasion on which the Catholics might have been 
emancipated was the Union — but at that period, also, the Catholics 
were much divided amongst themselves — the reign of Robesperian 
terror still prevailed, and the voice of the Irish people was stifled. 
We thought and acted differently upon this melancholy subject, and, 
amidst the bitter anguish which the memory of my extinguished 
country excites, T liave consolations both personal and public. First, 
because the opposition to the Union was^ {and I thank my God for 
itf) the first act of my political life; and, secondly, 1 feel some com- 
fort that the Catholics did not barter the constitution of their native 
land for advantages to themselves. I blame no person for the failure 
of emancijiation on that occasion ; on the contrary, I proudly rejoice 
that the Catholics, even those of them who supported that baleful and 
degrading measure, despised any idea of trafficking upon, or profiting 
by, the miseries of Ireland. 

“ My lord, all the Catholics are free from the guilt of haying parti- 
eipaU'd in the sale of their country ; and thi? benefit results, that 
tin y aix* bound by no contract to continue their thraldom. Nay^ the 
existence of the penal code is soothed by the recollection, that in the 
efforts made to procure redress, a pofmlar spirit is rousecl, which, if 
not soon laid by the voice of emancipation, may generate a 
determination to reanimate the fallen constitution! 

Th(‘ third, and last period, at which the Catholics might have 
lieen emancipated, occurred since I had the honour to be an 
humble labourer in the Catholic cause ; it was the commencement of 
Mr. Fox’vS administration. The year preceding, Mr. Fox had most 
powerfully supported our claims in the lloll^e of Commons ; he sup- 
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ported tliem, not upon any narrow view of sect or party, but upon the 
great principle of uniwirsal toleration — on that principle, which, in 
our country, would rej^eal her test and corporations' acb and secure 
the uncontrolled freedom of religious worship and belief, in every 
climate, and to every cast and colour. 

‘‘ I believe, my lord, you were present at the liberal and manly 
declarations made by Mr. Fox, at a meeting of our delegates, some 
days previous to the introduction of our first petition to the imperial 
parliament, — [Lord Fingal said he was not pi^sent at that meeting.] 
Well, my lord, Mr, Scully certainly was ; we heard him say so no 
later than yesterday ; and when I mention his name, 1 know I can 
use no authority more likely to obtain the full belief and confidonGa 
of the Irish people. (Loud cheers.) Mr. Scully was present as a 
delegate at those declarations, when Mr. Fox proclaimed the restric- 
tive code as a crime — religious liberty as a right. ‘ 1 cannot,' said 
that enlightened man, ‘ 1 cannot consent to become your advocate, 
unless you are ready to concede, to all other sects, the toleration you 
require for yourselvfes.* * We should he unworthy to obtain it, could 
we hesitate to accede to your terms ; we would gladly bestow on all 
mankind what we ask for ourselves,' was the reply. ^ 

“Upon this avowed principle, in. 1805, Mr. Fox supported the 
claims of the Catholics : in 1800, that very Mr. Fox became minister. 
What could have prevented that principle from being carried into 
action ? The Catholics did not call for it ; a mistaken coniidence 
occasioned tliem to allow the only decisive moment to elapse ; they 
did not press their claims. If I am asked the question, why? alas! 
I cannot tell. I was, myself, one of the actors of the national drama, 
and yet I am quite ignorant why it was that we did not then insist 
upon the recent pledge being redeemed. I can only account* for it by 
drawing upon the unsuspecting credulity of the Irish heart. The 
administration declared dtself friendly, and we believed ; they made 
professions, and they obtained confidence ; the noble gen<irosity of the - 
Irish disjxiKsition could not bear to doubt where it entertained affec- 
tion ; or, perhaps, the very novelty of the voice of kindness had its 
charms. The Irish had been so long used to obloquy and harshness, 
that they received as a boon, deserving of gratitude, the mere lan- 
guage of conciliation.* The result was, tliat the favourable moment 
of corajielling that admiuLst ration either to emancipate of to resign 
was passed by, and our servitude continues to this hour. 

“ Let us profit by those lessons — ^from the errors of those periods ; 
let our present conduct be free ; our c(»ur8e is plain and simple. It 
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consists not in relaxing, but in redoubling our efforts — in pressing 
forward again as a people should do who deserve liberty. Let us 
enter into no collateral discussions, no dishonourable stipulations. 
Under the banner of ‘ The Simple Repeal,' Ireland has already once 
gloriously triumphed. It is a word of good omen. Perhaps she is 
fated again to progress in the cause of her freedom, under the same 
standard. ‘ The Simple Repeal’ should be re-echoed from north to 
south, from east to west ; and should we again fail, we shall, at least, 
have tlie consolation to know, that we deserved success, and that the 
failure cannot be attributed to us. 

“Butshalkwe fail? Think you are we to owe our freedom to 
Lord Castlereagh and to Lord Sidmouth? Let us, my lord, beware 
of raising too high the expectations of the country. In such a people 
as the Irish, the etfects of disappointment may be terrific. They are 
too apt to believe that which they wish. They are too prone to 
rely ; and when the hour of political treachery has come ; when the 
promised * graces’ are withdrawn from light, the sudden violence of 
disappointed expectation is not likely^o be controlled by tlie influence 
of reason. Already we have seen the eflects of blasting the hopes of 
the Iriali people. In the year 1794, Lord^Fitzwilliam arrived in 
Ireland, with conciliation and Emancipation in his train ; he pro- 
claimed our freedom as at Imnd; the Irish parliament sung respon- 
siv'e ; there was not a dissentient voice ; unanimity prevailed in Iwth 
houses ; the Catholic Bill was actually brought in under the most 
favourable auspices ; if it had passed, the Union was hopeless. Mr, 
Pitt, who prt^imi'ed for that measure from a distance, saw the neces- 
sary consequence of abolishing religious dissensions in Ireland; the 
promised liberality was withdrawn ; Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled ; 
and, in 'the spaae of one short month, that very parliament 
which bid the Catholic arise to freedom, “ and the country to concord, 
declared, that dissensions should be perpetual, and slavery eternal. 

“ History relates the sequel. In a short time the land was 
deluged by native blood, and relMaliion reared its horrid crest. My 
Lord Castlereagh interposed, and terminated the scene, according to 
the plot of the original projectors, by the Union. That same 
Castlereagh again governs. Is it safe, my lord, is it prudent, to 
cxaggiTatc the people’s Iioiwa, to give them anything like a certainty, 
which may meet nothing but disappointment? Let us spare our 
country from the horrid consequences of outraged feelings. This 
is the last resort of public liberty in Europe — the only country 
where the sword alone, the tyrant’s law, does not pi'evaiL I, my 
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lord, for one, am determined not to survive the representative system 
of government in this country. Surely we ought not endanger it, 
by rousing those angry passions which must result from l)etrayed 
confidence. We should warn the people not to believe over much 
those who are hackneyed in duplicity and treachery. 

“ The opposition to Catholic Emancipation has assumed a new 
shape ; bigotry and intolerance have been put to the blush, or 
covered with ridicule ; every body laughs at Jack Giffard and Pat^!^ 
Duignan ; and their worthy compeeib and colleague in England, Sir 
William S<!ott, does no longer .venture to meet, with adverse front, 
the justice of our ca^ise. He may, indeed, talk of setting our question 
at rest — he may declaim upon the moral inferiority of the Irish 
Catholics ; but let him rest assured, that so long as his childi*en — if he 
have any — so long as the swarthy race of his Scotts are placed, by 
law, on any superiority to the Irish Catholics, so long will it be 
impossible to put the question to rest. It never can — it never shall 
rest, save in unqualified, unconditional Emancipation. As to the moral 
inferiority, I shall not dispute the point with him, but I trust no 
Catholic judge will ever be found in this couhtry with such an 
accommodating disposition as to decide the precise same question in 
two difierent ways, as we are told that learned gentleman has done, 
with the question of ‘paper blockades.' Let him, I am sure I 
consent, direct his sapient opposition, in his present prudent course 
of retarding the discussion of the right and justice of our claims, by 
introducing other topics. The points of delay — the resting places 
are obvious; and when the present are exhausted, I rely on the 
malignity of our oppressors to invent new terms for this purpose. 

“First, there was the Veto — that, indeed, was soon put down by 
the unanimous voice of the* Catholic people, who, besides other 
reasons, really could not see, in the actual selection made by the 
Irish goverameiit of , persons to fill the offices belonging of right to 
them, anything to tempt them to confer, on that government, the 
nomination of upwards of thirty other offices of emolument and 
honour. If hostility to the Irish people be a recognized recommenda- 
tion to all other employments, is it likely that, in one alone, virtue 
and moral fitness should obtain the appointment ? It was too gross 
and glaring a presumption in an administration, avowing its abhor- 
rence for every thing Irish, to expect to ki allowed to interfere with 
the religious discipline of the Irish Catholic Church. 

“ Driven from any chance of the Veto, our enemies next suggested 
‘ the arrangement,' as it was called ; but this half measure had but 
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few supporters. It was not sufficiently strong for the zealous 
intolerants ; its advantages were not so obvious to the profligate ; it 
was met by this plain reply— that we knew of no real inconvenience 
that could possibly arise from the present system of the government 
of our clmrch ; but if any existed, it were fitter to be treated of by 
the venerable prelates of that church, who understood the subject 
best, than hy ministers who wished to turn every thing into an engine 
0 # state policy. 

“ * The arrangement’ was then soon forgotten, and now, my lord, 
we have new terms stated — those . are ‘ sanctions and securities.’ 
We are now told we cannot l>e enaancipated without * sanctions and 
securities.* What are * sanctions ?’ They are calculated, I presume, 
to do a great deal of mischief, because they are quite unintelligible* 
As to ‘ securities,’ indeed 1 can understand that word ; and I am 
quite ready to admit that securities are necessary ; they are neces- 
sary against the effects upon a passive, but high-minded people — of 
continued insult and prolonged oppression. They are necessary, in 
a sinking state, against the domestic disturbances and organized 
disuffectioii which prevail in England — against the enormous and 
increasing power of the • enemy— ragain at dilapidated resources, 
expiring eoininerce, depreciated curi’ency, and accumulating expendi- 
ture — against the folly, the incapacity, the want of character of the 
administration — against all those evils of which there is courage to 
speak — against that domestic insult, resjiecting which it is prudent to 
be silent — against all these, ^ securities’ are necessary, and they are 
easy to be found — they are to be found in conciliation and emancipa- 
tion — their rectitude and justice. The brave, the generous, tlie enthusi- 
astic people of Ireland are ready to place themselves in the breach 
tliat has been made in their country ; Jhey claim the post of honour, 
that is, the post of utmost danger; they are ready to secure the 
throne and the constitution, and all they require in return is, 
to be recognized as men and human beings in this their native 
land. 

Do not, then, I would say to any minister — do not presume to 
insult them, by attempting to treat them as maniacs, to be secured 
only by ropes and chains. Alas I their only insanity is their devo- 
tion to you. Tell them not that the more they are free the less will 
they be grateful ; tell them not that the less you *have to fear from 
their discontent, the more strictly will you binij them. Oppress them 
if you please, but hesitate liefore you deem it prudent thus to insult 
their first, their finest feelings. 
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“ Haring disposed of * Veto, arrangement, sanctions, and securi- 
ties,' there remains but one resource for intolerance; the classic 
Castlereagh has struck it out ; it consists in — ^what do you think ? 
Why, in ‘ hitches.’ ‘ hitches’ is the elegant word which is now 

destined to protract our degradation. It is in vain that our advo- 
cates have increased ; in vain have our foes been converted ; in vain 
has William Wellesley Pole become our warm admirer. Ob, how 
beautiful he must have looked advocating the Catholic cause ! and 
his conversion, too, has been so satisfa<*tory — he has accounted for it 
upon such philosophic principles. Yes, he has gravely informed us 
that he wtis all his life a man detesting committees ; yau might see 
by him that the name of a committee discomposed his nerves, and 
excited his most irritable feelings ; at the sound of a committee he 
was roused to madness. Now, the Catholics had insisted upon acting 
by a committee, the naughty papists had used nothing but profane 
committees, and, of course, lie proclaimed his hostility. But in 
proportion as he disliked committees, so did he love and aj^prove of 
aggregate meetings*— aggregate meetings ! lla<l there 
been a chamber at the Castle large enough for an aggregate im^eting 
he would have given it. Who does not see that it is qiiitci right 
to doat upon aggregate meetings and detest committees by law, ]<)gi<^, 
philosophy, and science of legislation ? All recommend the orui and 
condemn the other ; and, at length, the Catholics have had the good 
sense to call their committee a board, to make their aggregate meet- 
ings more frequent. They, therefore, deserve Emancipation ; and, 
with the blessing of God, he (Mr. Pole) would confer it on them ! 
(laughter and cheers.) 

But, seriously, let us recollect that Wellesley Pole is the brother 
of one of our most excellent A;iends — of Mar(|uis Wellesley, who had 
so gloriously exerted himself in our cause — who had manfully 
abandoned one admyiisytration because ho could not procure our 
liberty, and rejected power under any other, unless formed on the 
basis of Emancipation ; and who had, before this hour in which 1 
speak, earned another unfading laurel, and the eternal affection of 
the Irish people, by his motion in the House of Lords. The 
eloquence and zeal and high character of that noble marquis seemed 
all that was wanting to ensure, at no remote period, our success. 
He knows little of the Irish heart who imaginca that his disinterested 
services will ever be forgotten ; no, they are graved on the soul of Irish 
gratitude, and will ever live" in the memory of the finest fieople on 
the earth. Lord Castlcreagh, too, has declared in our favour, with 
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the prudent reserve of ‘ I lie hitches he is our friend, and lias been 
so these last twenty years — our secret friend — as he says so, ' upon 
his honour as a gentleman, we are bound to believe him. If it be a 
merit in the minister of a great nation to possess profound discretion, 
this merit Lord Castlereagh possesses in a supereminent degree. Why, 
ho has preserved this secret with the utmost' success. Who ever 
suspected that he had such a secret in his keeping? The whole 
tenor of his life, every action of his negatived the idea of his being 
our friend ; he spoke against us-^he voted against us — he wrote and 
he published against us ; and it turns out now that he did all this 
merely to show how well he could keep a secret. Oh, admirable 
contriver ! oh, mq^t successful placeman I most discreet and confiden- 
tial of ministers ! 

“ But what are his * hitches’ ? They constitute another ‘ secret.’ 
I think, however, I understand them. In the morning papers of this 
day, there appeared a call upon the Protestants of the county of Sligo 
to come forward in support of the establishment. It looks like the 
tocsin of intolerance ; the name signed to it is* John Irwin. Who 
this person is I know not, and I have not had time to inquire. If he 
be an Irish Protestant gentleman of independence, I respect, whilst 
I pity his errors and his prejudices; I would apply no other remedy 
to him but the voice of mild reasoning and argument, shaped by the 
spirit of conciliation. If he be an hireling of the administration, 
and that this is the first demonstration of the ‘ hitches,* I proclaim 
his miserable attempt to the contempt of the enlightened Protestants 
of Ireland — its fate is certain ; the government may give it a 
wretched importance, but they never can afford it strength ; they may 
givedt ‘ sanction,’ but they cannot procure ‘ security* for bigotry. The 
Protestants, Presbyterians, and the Quakers of Ireland, have too 
recently evince'd the noble liberality of their sentiments — their sense 
of our wrongs, and their sympathy in the ’sufferings of their brethren, 
who are, in their turn, ready to die in their defence. The Irish Pro- 
testants of every denomination are too just and too wise to be duped 
into the yell of bigotry. The result of the attempt is certain. Even 
in 1792, when intolerance stood in formidable array, a similar effort 
to stem our cause only covered the projectors and actors with 
immortal ridicule, Mr. Byrne and Mr. Keogh proceeded then as we 
shall now proceed ; and we have the advantage of being cheered by 
the great majority of those very Protestants whom the intolerants 
seek to dispose against us. 

“ 1 said 1 understood Castlereagh’s ‘ hitches,’ and I proclaim this 
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as one of them ; I know, too, we ahall have new persecutjions. Our 
legal persecutors, who hunt us with a keenness only 'increased by their 
disappointment, and rendered more rancorous by our prospect of 
success — good and godly.men — are at this moment employed in pro- 
jecting fresh scenes of prosecution. Every part of the press that has 
dared to be free will surely be punished, and public spirit and libe- 
rality will, in eveiy case that can be reached by the arts of state 
persecution, e^cpiate its offence in a prison. Believe me, my prophetic 
fears are not vain ; I know the managers well, and place no contl- 
dence in their holy seeming. Again, England affords another oppor- 
tunity of extending, the ‘hitches,* under the pretence ofanaking laws 
to prevent rebellion there ; the administration will suspend the halxMis 
corpus, for the purpose of crushing emancipation here ; and thus will 
illustrate the contrast between the very words which would require 
twelve simpletons to swear meant the same tiling. The new lows 
occasioned by English rioters will pass harmless over their heads, 
and fall only upon you. It would be inconsistent if Castlereagh, the 
worthy successor of • Clare and John Foster, used any otlicr plan 
towards Ireland. The ‘ hitches,’ the ‘ hitches,* plainly mean all that 
can be raised of venal outcry against us, and all that can be cnac,ted 
of arbitrary law, to prevent our discussions. 

“ Still, still we have resources — we have rich resources in those 
affectionate sentiments of toleration which our Irish Protestant 
brethren have proudly exhibited during the present year. The Irish 
Protestants will not abandon or neglect their own work ; it is tliey 
who have placed us on our present elevation — their support has 
rendered the common cause of our common country triumphant. 
Our oppressors, yielding an unwilling assent to the reejuest of the 
Protestants of Ireland, may compensate themselves by abusing us in 
common ; they may style us agitators — Mr. Canning calls us 
agitators with ulteri&i^ viettfs — but those Protestant agitators are the 
best friends to the security and peace of the country ; and to us, 
popish agitators — for I own it, my lord, I am an agitator, and we 
solemnly promise to continue so, until the period of unqualified 
emancipation — until ‘ the simple repeal.* As to us, agitators amongst 
the Catholics, we are become too much accustomed to calumny to 
be terrified at it ; but how have we deserved reproach and obloquy ? 
How have we merited calumny ? Of myself, my lord, I shall say 
nothing — I possess no talents for the office 5 but no man shall prevent 
the assertion of my rigid honesty. I am, it is true, the lowliest of 
the agitators ; but there are, amongst them, men of the first rate 
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talents, and of ample fortunes — ^men of the most ancient families, 
and of hereditary worth — men of public spirit and of private virtue ; 
and, above all, men of persevering, undaunted, and unextinguishable 
love of their country — of their poor, degraded, insulted country — to 
that country, will I say of all the agitators, with the exception of 
my humble self — 

“ ‘Boast, Erin, boast them tameless, frank, and free.’ 

“ Out of the hands of those agitators, however, the government is 
de.sii*able to take the people, and the government Is right. Out of the 
sphere of your influence, my lord, the people can never be taken, for 
r<‘asons which, becausjp you are present, I shall not mention, but which 
are recognisecl by the hearts of the Irish nation. (Loud cheering.) 
Hut out of our hands the people may easily be taken. They are 
bound to US only by the ties of mutual suflTerings and mutual 
sympathirjs. We are the mere straws which are borne upon the torrent 
of public wrongs and public griefs. RcvStore their rights to the 
[xiople — cjonciliate the Irish nation, which is ready to meet you more 
than half way, and the power of the agitators is gone in an instant. 
I do certainly feel tlie alarm expressed at the agitation of tlic 
question of Catholic rights as a high compliment ; it clearly points 
out th<j course we ouglit to pursue. Let us rouse the Irish people, 
from one extreme to the other of the island, in this constitutional 
cause. Let the Catholic -combine with the Protestant, and the 
Protestant with the Catholic, and one generous exertion sets every 
angry feeling at rest, aud banishes, for ever, dissension and division. 
The temptation to invasion will be taken away from the foreign 
enemy — the pretext and the means of internal commotion will be 
snatched from the domestic foe — our country, combined in one 
great phalanx, will defy every assault, and tve ' shall have the happi- 
ness of obtaining real security, by that course of conciliation, 
which deserves the approbation of every sound judgment, and 
must insure the applause of every feeling heart — we shaU confer an 
honour on ourselves, and insure the safety of our country.*^ 

The hopes which the Catholics had conceived from the 
recent unexpected turn their aflPairs had taken in the House of 
Commons were checked, but not, however, seriously damped, 
by a vote of the House of Lords, refusing the following motion 
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of the Marquis of Wellesley (similar to that made by Mr. 
Canning in the lower House) : — 


** That the House of Lords will, early in the next session of parliament, take 
into their most serious consideration the state of the laws afTccting his Majesty’s 
Itoinan Catholic subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, with a view t4> such a 
final and conciliatory adjustnicnt as may be conducive to the pcjice and strength 
of the United Kingdom, to tlie Protestant Establishment, and to the general 
satisfaction and concord of all classes of his Majesty’s subjects.*’ 


;* This defeat was actually considered the reverse of discourag- 
ing, as the bigots had a majority of only one, the numbers 
having been 126 against 125, for the motion, a proportion 
which the favourers of the Catholics had never at all approached 
on any former occasion, in the upper House. Corres])on(ling 
to these hopes were the fears of the opposite party. The Irish 
Orangemen, and their English abettors, saw that there was no 
time to be lost, to prop up again and strengthen the barriers of 
ascendency, that now seemed about to give way. Accordingly, 
both in England and in Ireland, an active no-popery agitatit>u 
was once more set a-going. 

^ In England the government newspapers, the Morning Post 
and the Courier^ carried on the campaign actively, with articles 
against the Catholic claims and the Catholics themselves, as 
bitter and as truculent as even those in which the same 
Morning Post^ and its present coadjutors, the Morning Herald 
and Standard^ are wont to indulge against the Repeal agitation 
and the repealers. 

^ In Ireland the Orange lodges were encouraged with almost 
direct openness, and hallooed on by the government. The 
latter resolved themselves to have an active part in the crusade, 
and commenced proceedings by an ex-officio from the Irish 
Attorney General Saurin, against Mr. Fitzpatrick, printer 
and publisher of Mr. Scully’s celebrated work, entitled “ A 
Statement of the Penal Laws which aggrieve the Catholics of 
Ireland.” 

• A renewed zeal on the part of the Orangemen was manifested 
(according to the Freeman's even by the manner in 

which they adorned the statue of King William the Third, in 
College-green, on the 12th of July, in this year. As these 
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classic decorations are going out of memory, we will give an 
account of them : — 

« Yesterday the statue of King William was bedizened with 
an old rusty Orange mantle, and some second-hand dirty 
Orange ril>!)ons. Surmounting his majesty’s laurelled brow, 
there appeared a faded Orange lily, and from the truncheon 
hand a bit of a stick protruded, from which there depended a 
tattered Orange flag.” 

The custom of thus magnificently adorning the Deliverer s' 
statue originated, about 1795, with a half crazed bookseller 
in College-green, of the name of MacKenzie, who, from the 
zeal with which he paraded his wares on the statue, on the 
appointed days of faction-rejoicings, was nicknamed King 
William’s Milliner.” This absurdity, if a practice invented and 
carried on in the spirit of vulgar insult to the Catholics may be 
so simply designated, was annually renewed, until about the 
year 1815, when the cloak, flag, and ribbons disappeared. 
But it has been only within the last few years, that is, since the 
liberal corporation came into power, that the handsome marble 
carvings of the pedestal, and also portions of the figure of the 
rider and his horse, have ceased to be deformed with daubs of 
glaring orange and blue. ^ 

^ Every one is familiar with the feat of blackening the statue 
with tar and pitch, perpetrated the night before one of its 
anniversaries of decoration ; and the dismay and rage which the 
begrimed appearance of their idol occasioned among the 
Orangemen of high and low degree. Some ten years ago 
another trick was played off — the king being blown from his 
horse by the explosion of fulminating silver, as is supposed. 
The authors of this last attempt have never been traced ; but it 
is pretty confidently imputed to the lads of the College, anxious 
to make mischief and create a disturbance — a laudable design, 
in which they did not, however, succeed. 

The indications of no-popery feeling which w'e have noticed, 
drew from the Catholic board the following resolution, to which 
they gave extensive circulation : — 


“ Kesolved— Tliat the Catholic Board do meet upon tfic first and tliirtl 
Saturday of every montli, until tlie first of J^tjyemberiAud that their secretary 
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do write circular letters to all the members, announcing //tffi'r serious apprehen^ 
sums that a nUitjious persecution is about to commence in Ireland, apparently 
sanctioned by the. administration ; and inculcating the necessity of Iroquent deli- 
berations, and constant activity on the part of the Catholic body, in obviating 
the approaching calamity, and in the firm assertion of their rights, at this 
fearful and important crisis/* 

The propriety of passing such a resolution was much ques- 
tioned at the time by those who had installed themselves as 
“ patrons,” as it were, of the Catholics. The usual cant was 
talked about, it as being too strong,” “ very injudicious,” &c. ; 
but there is no doubt that circumstances fully bore dut its aver- 
ments, and not only entirely justified it, but evert r'endered it 
necessary, as a means of awakening to their danger, the 
threatened objects of this new persecution. 

The anticipated danger was not only from the chances of open, 
undisguised persecution, but from the design, now again revived, 
and confidently spoken of as about to be pushed by the minister, 
of bringing forward some measure of state-interference with 
Catholic ecclesiastical matters, either by the notorious “ Veto” 
proposititin, or some other equally to be deprecated and resisted. 

A stout response to the alarm-cry from Dublin was promptly 
returned from various parts of the country, but especially from 
Limerick. On Friday, the 24th of July in this year (1812), a 
large meeting of the Catholics of the city and county was held 
for the purpose, at the Commercial Buildings, George's-street, 
Limerick, at which Mr. O’Connell, then upon circuit, attended, 
and made the speech we are about to give. T. R, Ryan, of 
Scarteen, Esq., was in the chair, and the meeting was opened 
with a speecli from Mr. William Roche, the same gentleman 
who represented the city of Limerick, on Repeal principles, from 
the passing of the Reform Bill, until 1841. After expressing 
general concurrence with the proceedings of the Catholic Board 
in Dublin, confident hopes of the success of the cause, in tlie 
next session of parliament — gratitude to its friends in that 
body — and aversion to the idea of what were called “ securities,” 
being given in return for Catholic emancij)ation, he rertd the 
resolutions that had been prepared, and moved their adoption. 
We give the chief among them : — 

“3. Ilc«olvecl— .Timt liowever injurioiw Ihu policy which laboured u> si virr 
the Prince from the pc*opl€. the recent declHration# in psirUariicnt revive our 
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long^chorlHlietl hopes, that tliat illustrionB personage will adhere to those prin- 
ciples, which, by estufilishing the harmony and happiness ot‘ the subject, would 
best ensure the stability of the throne, and the prosperity of the enipire. 

** 4. That, at a time when continental Europe is yielding her last sigh, and 
all the rivnh^ts of rational liberty are nearly lost in the flood of universal domi- 
nation ; and wlieri these countries, the last refuge of European freedom, are 
threatened with no less than total annihilation, we consider the continuance 
of political disabilities as tending to paralyze the energies of the state, and to 
furtlier the views of our implacable enemy. 

“ And we, therefore, consivler, that it would be a criminal apathy in us, at 
this perilous crisis, to cease our earnest application to the legislature, to 
embrace, within the protection of equal laws, all and every description of his 
inajcHty’s subjects. 

“5. That having, with regret, observed a design to mar the progress of our 
just claims, by propositions intended solely to raise alarms against us, wc feel 
culled upon to declare to tlie empire and to the world. — . 

“ Thai we will enter into no cotnjtromim for our rights^ incompatible with the 
integrity of our religion, 

'fhat the best security we can give, is our attachment to the constitution, 
which we are solemnly and irrevocably sworn to defend — our proved invariable 
tldelity to the laws, guaranteed by our properties, our lives, and the very prin- 
ciples of the religion wc profess.” 


’ These, with other resolutions, were seconded by Mr. A. F. 
O’Neill, and passed unanimously. 

“ Counsellor O’Connell then rose, (adds the Limerick Even- 
ituf Fosty whose report we quote,) and delivered a speech, 
the most brilliant and argumentative we have ever heard. This 
accornjilished and powerful orator continued, for upwards of an 
hour, to address the assembly as follows, and was cheered 
almost at the close of every sentence, with loud and rapturous 
aj)])laiise ; — 


‘‘I feel it my duty, as a professed agitator, to address the. meeting. 
It is merely in the exercise of my office of agitation, that I think it 
nt^cessary to say a few words. For any purpose of illustration or 
argument, further discourse is useless ; all the tqpies which the pre- 
sent period suggested, have been treated of with sound judgment, and 
a rare felicity of diction, by my respected and talented friend (Mf. 
Roche), all I shall do is, to add a few observations to what has fallen 
from that gentleman j and whilst I sincerely admire the happy style 
in which he has treated those subjects, I feel deep regret at being 
unable to imitate his excellent discourse. 

“ And, first, let me concur with him in congratulating the Catholics 
of Limerick on the progress our great cause has made since we were 
last assembled. Since that period our cause has not rested for sup- 
port on the efforts of those alone who were immediately interested ; 
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110 , our Prolestant brethren throughout the lanil have added lludr 
zealous exertions for our emancipation. They have, with admirable 
patriotism, evinced their desire to conciliate by serving us, and I am 
sure I do but justice, to *1116 Catholics, when I proclaim our gratitiule, 
as w^ritten on our hearts, and to be extinguished only with our lives. 
(Hear, hear.) 

“ Nor has the support and the zeal of our Protestant brethren been 
vain and barren. No, it has been productive of great and solid 
adva-ntago.s ; it has procured, for the cause of religious liberty, the 
respect even of the most bigoted of our opponents ; it has struck 
down English prejudice ; it luis convinced the inistaktin Jioncat ; it 
has terrified the hyjiocritical knaves ; and, tinally, it has pronounced 
for us, by a great and triumidiant majority, from one of the branches 
of the legislature, the distinct recognition of the propriety and the 
necessity of conceding justice to the gi*eat body of tlie Irisli people. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) 

“Let us, therefore, rejoice in our mutual success ; let us rejoice in 
th(*. near approach of freedom ; let us rejoice in the i)rospect of soon 
sliaking off our cliains, and of the speedy extinction of our grievances. 
But above all, let us rejoice at the means by which these happy 
effects liav(3 been produced ; let us doubly rejoice, because they aflbrd 
no trinm[yh to any part of the Irish nation over the other — that they 
are not the result of any contention amongst ourselves; but (‘.onsti- 
tutc a victory, obtained for the Catholics by the Protestants — that 
tliey [)rove the liberality of the one, and require the eternal gralilmhi 
of the Ollier — that they prove and promise the eternal dissolution of 
an(U(uit finimosities and domestic feuds, and afford to eveuy Christian 
and to every patriot, the cheering certainty of seeing peae<*., harmony, 
and benevolence prevail in that country, where a wicked and pei- 
verted policy has so long and so fatally propagated and encouraged 
dissension, discord, ^nd,rancour. (Loud cheering.) 

“ We owe it to tlie liberality of the Irish Protestants — to tiic zeal 
of the Irish I'resbyteriaiis*— to the friendly exertion of tlie Irish 
Quakers ; we owe, to the cordial re-union of every sect and denomi- 
nation of Irish Christians, the progress of our cause. I'liey have 
procured for us the solemn and distinct promise and pledge of the 
House of Commons — they almost obtained for ns a similar declara- 
tion from the House of Lords. It was lost by the petty majority of 
one — it was lost by a majority, not of those who listened to the absurd 
prosings of Lord Eldon, to the bigoted and turbid declamation of that 
English (.Iiicf Justice, whose sentiments so forcibly recall the mcmoiy 
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of the star-chaml>er ; not of those who were able to compare the 
vapid or violent folly of the one party, with the statesman-like senti* 
nients, the profound arguments, the splendid eloquence of the Marquis 
Wellesley. (Hear, hekr.) Not of those who heard the reasonings of 
our other illustrious advocates ; but by a majority of men who acted 
upon preconceived opinions, or, from a distance, carried into effect 
their bigotry, or, perhaps, worse propensities — who availed them- 
selves of that absOrd privilege of the peerage, which enables those to 
decide who have not heard^ — which permits men to pronounce upon 
subjects they have not discussed — and allows a final determination to 
precede argument. (Hear.) 

“ It was not, however, to this privilege alone, that our want of suc- 
cess was to be attributed. The very principle upon which the present 
administration has been formed, was brought into immediate action, 
and with success ; for, in the latter periods the present reign, 
every administration has had a distinct principle upon which it was 
formed, and which serves the historian to explain all its movements. 
Thus, the principle of the Pitt administration was— depi'ive the 
people of all ahare in the government^ and to vest all potoer and 
authority in the croim. In short, Pittas views amounted to unquali- 
fied despotism. This great object he steadily pursued through his ill- 
starred career. . It is true he encouraged commerce, but it was for 
the purposes of taxation ; and he used taxation for the purposes of 
corruption ; he assisted the merchants, as long as he could, to grow 
rich, and they lauded him ; he bought the people with their own 
money, and they praised him. Each succeeding day produced some 
new inroad on the constitution ; and the alarm which he excited, by 
reason of the bloody workings of the French revolution, enabled him 
to rule the land with uncontrolled sway ; he had bequeathed to his 
successor the accumulated power of the crown — a power which must 
be great, if it can sustain the nonentities of present administra- 
tion. (Loud and continued cheering.) 

‘‘ The principle of Pitt’s ^dministratioii was despotism — the prin- 
ciple of PercevaFs administration was peculating bigotry — bigoted 
peculation ! In the name of the Lord he plundered the people. (A 
laugh.) Pious and enlightened statesman ! he would take their money 
only for the good of their souls. (Bursts of laughter.) 

“ The principle of the present administration is still more obvious. 
It has unequivocally disclosed itself in all its movements — it is simple 
and single — it consists in falsehood. Falsehood is the bond and link 
that connects this ministry in office. Some of them pretend to lie our 
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friends — ^you know it is not true — ^they are only our worse enemies 
for the hypocrisy. Tliey declare that the Catholic question is no 
longer opposed by the cabinet — ^that it is left to the discretion of each 
individual retainer. The fact is otherwise — and their retainei'S, 
though not commanded^ as formerly, are carefully advised to vote 
against us. (Hear, hear.) 

“ The minister, Lord Castlereagh,ds reported to have said in tlie 
House of Commons, that in the years l7i)7 and 1798, there was no 
torture in Ireland, to the knowledge of government I Is it really 
possible tliat such an assertion was used? You hear of it with 
astonishment. All Ireland must shudder, that any man could be 
found thus to assert,. Good God! of what materials must that man 
be made who could say so ? I restrain my indignation— I withhold 
all expressions of surprise — ^the simple statement that such an asser- 
tion was used, exceeds, in rejdy, the strongest language of reproba- 
tion. But there is no man so stupid as not to recognise the principle 
which I have so justly attributed to this administration. 

“What! No torture! Great God! No torture! Within the walls 
of your city was there no torture ? Could not Colonel Vercker 
have informed Lord Castlereagh, that the lash resounded in the 
streets even of Limerick, and that the human groan assailed the 
wearied ear of humanity? Yet, I am ready to give the gallant 
colonel every credit he deserves ; and, therefore, 1 recall to your 
grateful I'ecollection the day when he risked his life to punish one of 
the instruments of torture. (Hear, hear.) Colonel Vereker can tell 
whether it be not true, that in the streets of your city, the servant oi‘ 
his relation, Mrs. Rosslewen, was not tortured— whether he was not 
tortitfed first, for the crime of having expressed a single sentiment 
of compassion, and next because Colonel Vereker interfered for 
him. (Hear, hear.) 

“ But there is an, additional fact, which is not so generally known, 
which, perhaps, Colonel Vereker himself does not know, and which 
I have learned from a highly respectable clergyman, that this sad 
victim of the system of torture, which Lord Castlereagh denied, 
was, at the time he was scourged, in an infirm state of health— Uiat 
the fiogging inflicted on him deprived him of all understanding, and 
that within a few months he died insane, and without having recovered 
a shadow of reason. (Hear.) 

“ But why, out of the myriads of victims, do I select a solitary 
instance? Because he was a native of your city, and his only 
oflence an expression of compassion. I might tell you, did you not 
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already know it, that in Dublin there were, for weeks, three perma- 
nent triangles, constantly supplied with the victims of a promiscuous 
choice made f>y the army, the yeomaniy, the police constables, and 
the Orange lodges ; that the shrieks of the tortured must have literally 
resounded in the state apartments of the Castle ; and that along by 
the gate of the Castle yard, a human being, naked, tarred, feathered, 
with one ear cut off, and the blood streaming from his lacerated 
back, has been hunted by a troop of barbarians ! 

Why do I disgust you with these horrible recollections ? You want 
not the proof of the principle of delusion on which the present adminis- 
tration exists® 111 your own affairs you have abundant evidence of it. 
The fact is, that the proxies in the Lords would never have produced a 
majority even of one against Lord Wellesley’s motion, but for the 
exertion of the vital principle of the administration. The ministry 
got the majority of one. The pious Lord Eldon, with all his 
conscience and his calculations, and that immaculate distributor of 
criminal justice, Lord Ellenborough, were in a majority of one. 
By what holy means think you ? Why, by the aid of that which can- 
not be described in dignined language — by the aid of a 1-.IE — a false, 
positive, palpable lik ! 

“This manmuvre was resorted to — a scheme worthy of its 
authors — ^they had jHirceived the effects of the manly and dignified 
resolutions of the 18th of June. These resolutions had actually 
terrified our enemies, whilst they cheered those noble and illustrious 
friends who had preferred the wishes and wants of the people of 
Ireland to the gratification of paltry and disgraceful minions. The 
maiueuvre — the scheme, was calculated to get rid of the effect of 
those resolutions, nay, to turn their force against us, and thus was 
the pious fraud effected. (Hear.) 

“ Thei'c is, you have heard, a newspaper, in the permanent pay of 
j)eeiiliition and corrujitiou, printed in Lonclon,^ under the name of 
the Courier^ a pajier worthy the meridian of Constantinople, at its 
highest tide of despotism. This paper was directed to assert the 
r<?eeipt of a letter from Dublin, from excellent authority, declaring, 

I know not how many peers, sons of peers, and baronets had retracted 
the rjpsolutions of the 18th of June; that those^ resolutions were 
carrietl by surprise, and that they hod beefi actually rescinded at a 
subsequent meeting. 

“ Never did human baseness invent a more gross untruth ; never " 
did a num^ unfounded lie fall from the father oi‘ falsehood ; never 
did human turpitude submit to become the vehicle of so ‘glaring’ 
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a dereliction of truth. But the Courier received its pay, and it 
was ready to earn the wages of its prostitution. It did so — it pub- 
lished the foul falsehoods, with the full knowledge of their falsehood; 
it published them in two. editions, the day before and the day of the 
debate — at a period when inquiry was useless — ^when a contradiction 
from authority. could not arrive; at that moment this base trick wtis 
played, througli the intervention of that newspa{>er, upon the Bidtish 
public 1 

Will that public go too far, when they charge this impure striita- 
gem on those whose purposes it served ? Why, even in this country, 
tlie administration (V*ems it necessary to give, for the siij^)port of one 
miserable paper, two places — one of live, and the other of eight hun- 
dred a year — the stamp duty remitted — the proclamations |)aid for as 
advert iseruents — and a permanent bonus of . one thousand poun<ls per 
annum ! If the bribe here be so high, what must it be in .England, 
where the toil is so much greater ? And, think you, then, that the 
Courier published, unsanctioned by itfe paymasU^rs, this ustvful lie ? 

** I come now to .the next stage in the_ system ol‘ delusion ; it 
‘ is that which my friend, Mr. O’Neil, has noticed. He has powcid ully 
ex])osed to you the absurdity of crediting the minist(»rial newspapers, 
when they informed you that the member for Limerick had stated in 
the House of Commons, that the commercial interests of Limerick 
were opposed to the Catholic claims. Sir, for my part, I entirely 
agree with Mr. O’Neil ; I am sure Colonel Vereker said no smdi 
thing ; he is a brave man, and, therefore, a man of truth ; ho is pro- 
bably a pleasant friend, and he has those manly traits about him, 
which make it not unpleasant to oppose him as an enemy ; I like the 
candour of his character, and our opposition to him should assume 
the same frankness, and openness, and perfect determination. He 
well knows that a great part of the commercial interests of Limerick 
is in the hands of the^Ca^tholica — that the Quakers of Limerick, who 
possess almost the residue of the trade, are friendly to us, and that, 
with the exception of the ‘ tag, rag and bob- tail’ of the coi*poration — 
(loud laughter) there is not to be found amongst the men who ought 
to be his constituents, a single exception to liberality. (liepeated 
applause.) 

“ There remains anothesf delusion ; it is the darling deception of 
tliis ministry — that w'hich has reconciled the toleration of Lord 
Castlereagh with the intolerance of Lord Liverpool ; it is that which 
has sanctified the connection between both, and the place-procuring, 
prayer-mumbling Wilbcrforce ; it consists in mncHons and aecuritien. 
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The Catholics may be emancipated, say ministers in public, but they 
must give securities; by securities, say the same ministers in private, 
to their supimiting bigots, we mean nothing definite, but something 
that shall (jertainly be inconsistent with the » popish religion — nothing 
shall be a security which they can j^ossibly concede — and we shall 
deceive them and secure you, whilst we cany the air of liberality and 
toleration. (Hear.) 

And can there be any honest man deceived by the cant and cry 
for securities ? — is there any man that believes that there is safety in 
oppression, contumely, and insult, and that security is necessary 
against projection, liberality, and conciliation? — does any man 
really suppose, that there is no danger from the continuance of unjust 
grievance and exasperating intolerance; and that security is wanting 
against the efiects of justice and perfect toleration ? Who is it that 
is idiot enough to believe, that he is quite safe in dissension, disunion, 
and animosity, and wants a jirotection against harmony, benevolence, 
and charity ? — ^that in hatred there is safety — ^in affection, ruin ? — 
that now, that we are ^xcluded from the constitution, we may be 
loyal — but that if we were entrusted, personally, in its safety, we 
shall wish to destroy it ? (Hear, hear.) 

“ But this is a pitiful delusion ; there was, indeed, a time, when 
* sanctions and securities' might have been deemed necessary — when 
the Catholic was treated ua an enemy to man and to God — when his 
property was the prey of legalized plunder — his religion, and its 
sacred ministers, the object of legalized persecution ! — when, in defi- 
ance and contempt of tlie dictates ol‘ justice, and the faith of treaties — 
and I attest the venerable city, in which I stand, that solemn treaties 
were basely violated — t/ie English faction in the land turned the 
Protestant into an intolerant and murderous bigot, in order that it 
might, in security, plunder thut very Protestant, and oppress his and 
our common country t Poor neglected Ireland ! At that period, secu- 
rities miglit be supposed wanting ; the people of Ireland — the Catholic 
population of Ireland were then as brave and as strong, comparatively, 
as they are at present ; and the country then afforded advantages for 
the desultory w^arfare of a valiant peasantry, which, fortunately, have 
since been exploded by increasing cultivation. 

“ At the period to which I allude, the >?Stuart family was still in 
existence ; they possessed a strong claim to the exaggerating alle- 
giance and unl>ending fidelity of the Irish people. Every right that 
hereditaiy descent could give the royal race of Stuart, they possessed — 
in private life, too, they were endeai'ed to the Irish, because they 
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were, even the worst of them, gentlemen. But they had still stronger 
claims on the sympathy and generosity of the Irish : they had been 
exalted, and w^re fallen — they had possessed thrones and kingdoms, 
and were then in poverty and humiliation. All tlic enthusiastic 
sympathies of the Irish heart were roused for them — and all the 
powerful motives of personal interest bore, in the same channel, the 
restoration of their rights — the triumph of their religion, the restitu- 
tion of their ancient inheritances, Would then have been the certain 
and immediate consequences of the success of the Stuart family, in 
their pretensions to the throne. 

At the period to which I allude, the Catholic clerg/ were bound 
by no oath of allegiance ; to be a dignitary of the Catholic church in 
Ireland, was a trans]iortable felony — and the oath of allegiance was 
so intermingled with religious tenets, that no clergyman or layman 
•of the Cafliolic persuasion could possibly take it. At that pt^riod, the 
Catholic clergy were all educated in foreign countries, under the eye 
of the pope, and within the inspection of the house of Stuart. From 
fifty-eight colleges aild convents, on the Coiiitinent, did the Catholic 
clergy repair to meet, for the sake of their God, poverty, persecution, 
contumely, and, not unfrequently, death, in their native land. (Hear, 
hear.) They were often hunted like wild beasts, and never could 
claim any protection from the law I (Hear, hear.) That — that was 
a period, when securities might well have been necessary — when 
sanctions and securities might well have been requisite. 

“But what was the fact? — ^what was tlie truth winch history 
vouches ? Why, that the clergy and laity of the Irish Catholics, 
having once submitted to the new government — having once plighted 
their ever unbroken faith to King William and his successors — hav- 
ing once submitted to that great constitutional principle, that in 
extreme cases the will of the people is the sole law — that in extreme 
cases the people have tke clear and undoubted right to cashier a 
tyrant, and provide a substitute on the throne — the Irish Catho- 
lics, having fought for their legitimate sovereign, until he, himself, 
and not they, fled from the strifel-adopted, by treaty, his English 
successor, though not his heir — ^transferred to that successor, and the 
inheritors of his throne, their allegiance. They have preserved their 
covenant — with all the teifiptations and powerful motives to disaifec- 
tion, they fulfilled their part of the social contract, even in despite of 
its violation by the other party. (Loud and continued applause.) 

“ How do I prove the continued loyalty of the Catholics of Ireland 
under every persecution ? I do not appeal for any proofs to their 
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own records, however gcnuine-^I appeal merely to the testimony of 
their rulers and their enemies — (hear, hear) — I appeal to the letters 
of Primate Boulter — to the state-papers of the humane and patriotic 
Chesterfield. I have their loyalty through “the admissions of every 
secretary and governor of Ireland, until it is finally and conclusively 
put on record by the legislature of Ireland .itself. The relaxing 
statutes expressly declare, that the penal laws ought to be repealed — 
not from motives of policy dr growing liberality, but (I quote the 
words,) ^ because of the long-continued and uninterrupted loyalty of 
the Catholics.* Thi.s is the consummation of my proof — and I defy 
the veriest *'disciple of the doctrine of delusion to overturn it. 
(Applause.) 

But as the Catholics were faithful in those dismal and persecuting 
periods — when they were exasperated by the emaciating cruelty of 
barbarous law and wretched policy — as they were then faithful, not-* 
withstahding every temporal and every religious temptation and 
excitement to the contrary, is it in human credulity to believe my 
Lord Castlcreagh, when he asserts that securities are now neccs-ary? 
Now, that the ill-fated house of Stuart is extinct — and hud it not be(»n 
extinct I should have been silent as to what their claims were — 
now^ that the will of the people, and the right of heiv ditary succes- 
sion are not to Ikj separated — now, that the Catholic clergy are edu- 
cated in Ireland, and are all bound by their oaths of allegiauce to 
that throne and constitution, which, in the room of persecution, give.s 
them protection and security — nowy that all claims upon forfeited 
property are totally extinguished in the impenetrable night of obscu- 
rity and oblivion — nowy that the Catholic nobility and gentiy are in 
the enjoyment of many privileges and franchises, and that the full 
participation of the constitution opens upon us in close and cheering 
prospect — shall we be told that securities are now expedient, though 
they were heretofore unnecessary ? Oh ! it is a base and dastardly 
insult upon our understandings and on our principles, and one which 
each of us would, in private life, resent — as in public we proclaim it 
to the contempt and execration of the universe. (Great applause.) 

** Long as I have trespassed on you, I cannot yet close : I hav<j a 
word to address to you upon your own conduct. The representative for 
your city, Colonel Vereker, has openly opposed your liberties — he has 
opposed even the consideration of your claims. You are beings, to 
be sure, with human countenances, and the limbs of men — but you 
are not men — ^the iron has entered into your souls, and branded the 
name of slave uj>on them, if you submit so be thus trampled on ! His 
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opposition to you is decided — meet him with a similar, and, if pos- 
sible, a sujxjrior hostility. You deserve not freedom — you, citizens 
of Limerick, with the monuments of the valour of your ancestors 
around you — yon are le«s than men, if my feeble tongue be recpiisite 
to rouse you into activity. (Applause.) , Your city is, at present, 
nearly a close borough — do but will it, and you make it free ! (Con- 
tinued applause.) 

I know legal obstacles have l)oen thrown in your way — I know 
tliat, for montlis past, the Recorder has sat alone at the sessions — that 
he has not only tried cases, in the absence of any other magistrate, 
which he is authoriseik by law to do, but that he has Isolely opened 
and adjourned the sessions, which, in my oj union, he is clearly unwar- 
ranted in doing ; he has, by this means, I know, delayed the registry 
of your freeholds, because two magistrates are necessary for that 
purpose ; I have, however, the satisfaction to tell you, tliat the Court 
of King’s Bench will, in the next term, have to dehirniine on the 
legality of his conduct, and of that of the other charter magistrates, 
who liavc banishedr themselves, I understand, from the Sessions’ 
Court, since the registry has been spoken of 1 They shall be served* 
with the regular notices ; and, depend u|>on it, this scheme cannot 
long retard you. (Great applause.) 

“ 1 speak to you on this subject as a lawyer — ^you can best judge 
in what estimation my opinion is amongst you — but such as it is, I 
pledge it to you, that you can easily obviate the present obstacdcs to 
the registry of your freeholds. 1 can also assure you tliat tlie con- 
stitution* of your city is perfectly free — that»tlie sons of fretmien, and 
all those who have served an apprenticeship to a freeman, arc all 
entitled to their freedom, and to vote for the representation of your 
city. (Hear, hear, hear.) • 

“ I can tell you more : that if you bring your candidate to a poll, 
your adversary will.be. deprived of any aid from non-resident or 
occasional freemen ; we will strike off his list the freemen from Gort 
and from Galway, the freemen from the band, and many from the 
battalion of the city of Limerick militia. (Loud cries of ‘hear, hear.’) 

“In short, the opening of the borough is a matter of little difficulty. 
If you will but form a committee, and collect funds, in your opulent 
city,. you will soon have a representative ready to obc^y your voicie — 
you cannot want a candidate.^ If the emancipation bill passes next 
sessions, as it is so likely to do, and that no other candidate offers, I 
myself w ill bring your present number to the j)oll. (Loud applause.) 
I, probably, will have little chance of success — but I will have the 
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satisfaction of showing this city and the county, what the freeborn 
mind slight achieve if it were properly seconded. (Here the eloquent 
and patriotic speaker was interrupted for some minutes, by thunder- 
ing applause.) 

<< I conclude by conjuring you to exert yourselves ; waste not your 
just resentments in idle applause at the prospect I open to you ; let 
not the feeling of tlie moment he calumniated as a hasty ebullition of 
anger ; let it not be transitory, as our resentments generally are, but 
let us remember ourselves, our children, and our country ! (Hear, 
hear, hear.) 

** Let me not, however, close, without obviating any calumny tliat 
may be dung upon my motives. I can easily pledge myself to you 
that they are disinterested and pure — I trust they are more. My 
object in the attainment of emancipation is in nothing personal, save 
in the feelings which parental love inspires and gratifies. I am, I 
trust, actuated by that sense of Christianity which teaches us that the 
first duty of our religion is benevolence and universal charity ; I am, 
I know, actuated by the determination to rescue our common country 
^ from the %veakness, the insecurity, which dissension and religious ani- 
mosity produce and tend to.perj)etuate ; 1 wish to see tlie strength of 
the island — this unconquered, this unconquerable island — combined 
to resist the mighty foe of freedom, the extinguisher of civil liberty, 
who rules the Continent from Petersburg to the verge of the Irish 
bayonets in Spain. (Loud and repeated applause.) It is his interest, 
it is a species of duty he owes to his family — to that powerful house, 
which he has established on the ruins of the thrones and dominations 
of Europe — to extinguish, for ever, representative and popular 
government in these countries ; he has the sahie direct intent which 
the Roman general had to invade our beloved country — ‘ Ut libertas 
veluti et consi>ectu/ His power can be resistexl only by combining 
your physical force with your enthusiastic apd undaunted hearts. 
(Hear, hear.) ^ 

There is liberty amongst you still. I could not talk as I do, of 
th^ Liverpools and Castlereaghs, of his court,, even if he had the folly 
to employ such things— 1 wish he had ; you have the protection of 
many a salutary law — of that palladium of personal liberty — the trial 
by jmy. I wish to ensure your liberties, to measure your interests 
on the present order of the state, that we may protect the very men 
that oppress us. (Loud applause.) 

« Yes, if Ireland be fairly roused to the battle of the country and 
of freedom, all is safe. Britain has been often conquered : the 
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Romans conquered her — the Saxons coiiquered her — ^the Normans 
conquered her^ — ^in short, whenever she vms invaded, she was con- 
quered. But our country was never subdued ; w'e never lost our 
liberties in battle, nor did we ever submit to armed conquerors. It is 
true, the old inhabitants lost their country in piece-meal, by fraud 
and treachery ; they relied upon the faith of men, who never, never 
observed a treaty with them, until a new and mixed race has sprung 
up, in dissension and discord ; but the Irish heart and soul still pre- 
dominate and pervade the sons of the oppressors themselves. The 
generosity, the native bravery, the innate fidelity, the enthusiastic 
love of -whatever is great and noble — those splendid chaioacteristics of 
the Iriali mind remain as the imperishable relics of our country’s 
former greatness — of that illustrious period, when she was the light 
and the glory of barbarous Europe — ^when the nations around sought 
for instruction and example in her numerous seminaries — and when 
the civilization and religion of all Europe were preserved in her 
alone. (Continued cheering.) 

You will, my friends, defend her — ^you may die, but you cannot 
yield to any foreign invader. (Hear, hear.) Whatever be my fate, I 
shall be happy, whilst I live, in reviving amongst you the love and 
admiration of your native land, and in calling upon Irishmen — ^no 
matter how they may worship their common God — to sacrifice every 
contemptible* prejudice on the altar of their common country. (Great 
applause.) For myself,.! shall conclude, by expressing the sentiment 
that throbs in my heart — I shall express it in the language of a young 
bard of Erin,* and my beloved friend, wliose delightful muse has the 
sound of the ancient minstrelsy — 

Still shalt thou be my midnight dream — 

Thy glory still «my wakin^r theme j 
And ev’ry thought and wish of mine. 

Unconquer’d Erin, shall he thine I’* 

• • 

This speech procured him frop the meeting the following 
compliment : 

“ Resolved — Tliat our sincere thanks are hereby returned to Daniel O'Ccmnell, 
barrister-at-law, for his luminous and patriotic speech this day; as well aa for 
his manly and distinguished exertions at all times, in the cme of his 
country.” 

The legal opinions delivered by Mr. O’Connell in this speech 

• Charles Phillips, Esq., author of the poem entitled “ The Emerald Isle,” 
Jhen at the Irish, subsequently for many years at the English bar, and now one 
of the District Commissioners of Bankruptcy in England. 
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were all verified in the courts of law. The city of Limerick^ 
from being a nomination borough, was, by means of legal deci- 
sions, thrown open to the popular control, as Mr. O'Connell 
had pointed out. The expense was enormous; but it was cheer- 
fully borne by the patriotic, citi^iens.* The populous triumph 
was complete, and Mr. O'Connell had the delightful satisftic- 
tion to have roused the sleeper, and presided over the victory. 

Various other Catholic meetings were held in counties and 
towns of Ireland during the summer and autumn of 1812, at 
which resolutions to the same general effect as those we have 
recorded ol^ the Limerick meeting, were unanimously adopted. 
If in these and other demonstrations of popular opinion in Ire- 
land one sentiment more tlian another was peculiarly marked, it 
was that of determined hostility to the proposition of giving in 
exchange for Emancipation any of what were insultingly tmrned 
“ securities especially and particularly that of which we shall 
have soon to treat fully, the “ veto” proposition. 

T. Mr. O’Connell was enabled to attend the Cork city and 
county” meeting, held on Friday, 21st August, at the North 
Parish Chapel, William Coppingcr, jun., Esq., of Barry's Court, 
in the chair ; but the Cork paper (the which con- 

tained tlie proceedings, states that it was unable to report with 
prevision his speech, and so passed it over entirely, with a few 
eomjdimentary sentences. 

f In the list of resolutions here passed we find the following : 

** 15th. Rcsolvoli — That our cordial thanks are hereby offered Jo our patriotic 
fellow-Catholic Counsellor O’Oounell, as ^he tribute of our admiration and 
applause, for his unceasing aiiil energetic exertions in the comun)n cause ; and 
for his able and eloquent speech delivered here this day.** 

It will thus be seen that the period of the^parliamentary recess 
in the year 1812, was by no means a season of repose and quiet, 
either to the Catholics or their opponents. The events of the 
session just gone by had startled and effectually aroused both 
pjirties. At a moment when a ministry, generally known to be 
adverse to all concession, had, after the double shock of the loss 


^ * The father of the present Mayor of Limerick, I^Ir. Edmund Ryan, sub- 
serilxHl XMH) ; and anotlier young gentleman, a Mr. Patrick Creagh, a similar 
KUin. The Verekers were thrown tnit ; but, alas ! the people, in the excess of 
their enthusiasm, pul Spring Rice in his place. What a luactical blunder. 
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of their head and a vote of want of confidence carried against 
them in the lower house, been suddenly reseated in office, with 
renewed power, and, as it was natural to suppose, unabated 
inveteracy, Catholic and anti- Catholic in Ireland had beheld, 
with equal astonishment, a motion favourable to the former, 
carried by a large majority in the commons, and only lost in the 
lords by a majority of one — a defeat in name, but virtually .a 
triumph. 

The probabilities were on the side of an actual and entire 
success in the next session. The grand object, tl^prefore, with 
the one party, was to advance this consummation during the 
recess by all the means in their power ; and, of course, with the 
other party, to strengthen the old obstructions, and endeavour to 
create others anew. 

The party of the bigots had, however, a fearful advantage in 
means, and were not deterred from using them by any scrupu- 
losity. We have already alluded to the efforts at reviving tlu; 
‘‘no Popery” cry. But, successful as these wore with the 
strongly-prejudiced public mind of England, it was determined 
not to trust to the mere chance of their influence reacting uj)ou 
the parliament. The latter was doomed — doomed, becaust^ of 
its one act of liberality — no consideration given to its many acts 
of an opposite nature, not .even to the surprising celerity with 
which it had retracted and cancelled the vote of want tif con- 
fidence before-mentioned. / 

• Accordingly, early in the month of October, 1812, the usual 
proclamation appeared of ,the dissolution of parliament, and 
writs were immediately issued for a general election. 

The struggle was now transferred to the hustings ; and that 
it was one of no very gentle or moderate character may well he 
supposed. The government and its agents and supporters 
stopped at nothing to secure the return of men opposed to con- 
cession, and their efforts were very generally successful. 

Before coming to an occasion when Mr. O’Connell expressed 
his sentiments upon the results of the general election, there is 
au incident of his legal avocations to be noted. 

On Monday, the 19th of October, he and Mr. Finlay appeared 
as counsel for the prosecutors in the matter of some charges 
made by a large number of citizens of Dublin ’against the city 
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police-magistrates, and investigated into by Mr. Sergeant (the 
late judge) Moore and Mr. Disney, who were appointed by govern- 
ment for that purpose. There was a very crowded attendance 
to hear the case, being one of considerable interest to the 
inhabitants of Dublin at large ; but, to the astonishment of all 
present, the commissioners announced that they had determined 
not io permit the interference of counciL 

‘‘It was their impression,” said Mr. Sergeant » Moore, who 
made this announcement, “ that it was much better to dispense 
with the assistance of counsel, and to investigate the charges by 
an examination of witnesses unperverted by colouring or exag- 
geration of any description. It was even a matter of question 
to them whether there was not an irregularity in the interference 
of gentlemen of the bar, when the nature and constitution of the 
committee were taken into consideration.” 

“ Counsellor O’Connell observed, that he had no doubt either u]>on 
any of the points either of the regularity of the interference of 
counsel, their entire right to assist in the present investigation, or 
the actual and absolute necessity of their assistance. 

“ He said that, as a member of the Irisli bar, he was fully entitled 
and empowered to appear before any tribunal whatsoever, on behalf of 
his majesty’s subjects, in any instance wherein their lives, liberties, or 
properties wei*e concerned ; and if there was not, as there ought not 
to be, any question as to his title and his right to appear upon that 
or any other legal occasion, there could, of course, be as little as 
to the right and title, as well as certainly to the expediency and 
utility of his learned friend’s appearance and assistance. 

“ The fact was, there were the most heinous charges pending 
against individuals holding high and very important situations ; the 
interests of the community were concerned, the lives and properties 
of tlie inhabitants of Dublin were deeply interested ; nothing, there- 
fore, ought to 1)0 left undone to satisfy the public mind, to make the 
investigation searching and complete. The whole matter should be 
sifted to the bottom, and every effort made to arrive at the truth ; 
and for these purposes the attendance and assistance of counsel were 
imperatively requmed. 

“ In truth, he considered it little better than a libel upon the bar, 
to say that its attendance was unnecessary. Surely, if the parties 
accused w^ere innocent of the heavy charges brought against them, 
the exertions of a barrister could do them no possible injury. If 
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they wore really innocent, as it was asserted, they could not have 
anything to dread ; but if they were guilty, the exertions of an 
honest and zealous barrister were peculiarly needed to point out the 
extent of their delinquency, to leave no branch of their crimes unex« 
plored, to allow no one particular of their misdemeanours to remain 
unrevealeil to the world. 

“ Besides, it was to be recollected, that those parties themselves 
enjoyed the advantage of legal aid. There were no less than six of 
the accused who were themselves capable of performing the duty lie 
had undertaken ; and the rest of them possessed the advantage of an 
acquaintance with, the rules of evidence and of an «x])erienc(* and 
practised dexterity, highly availfeble to them in the conduct of their 
defence. It would be, therefore, absurd to pretend that they i‘ 0 uld 
at all be considered in the light of ordinary persons unskilled in legal 
proceedings and unfamiliar with them. 

“ And when they were in possession of such advantages, was it n^t 
a palpable injustice to attempt to deprive liis clients of wluit would 
no more than place .them upon an equality ? It was an absolute and 
gross injustice so to act. He would most solemnly and energetically 
protest against the foul play of not allowing tlie benefits of legal aid 
upon tlie one ' side as upon tbc other ; and until the commissioners 
should take it upon themselves to order him to walk out of court, he 
would not so much surrender his own privileges and his clients’ 
rights as to cease his protest for one moment. lie appeared in court 
as the retained counsel of the memorialists ; and if he wcr<3 to he 
disbarred, he could not, of course, help it : but this he would most 
certainly do — conscious of the extent of his professional priviltigcs, 
the necessity and entire regularity of his attendance ; if the court 
should decide against him, hq would instantly throw up his brief and 
advise his clients not to i^tempt going one step further in this most 
necessary, most useful, most solemn, and most desirable investigation. 

“ Without legal aid this enciiiiry would be fruitless — the truth could 
not be known, the intentions of the legislature and of the government 
(to whom praise was due for giving that opportunity) should be 
defeated, tbe country will be disappointed, the public- spirited indivi- 
duals who had brought that important suhjedt before the nation would 
have been making only a nugatory effort at tbe attainment of justices — 
and he should therefore re|>eat, that if the court were against him he 
would instantly and unhesitatingly throw up his brief, and advise 
those upon whose behalf he appeared not to proceed any further. 

“Again, he would say, the jaresent inquiry was most important. 
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The criminjility it was instituted to examine into, deeply and 
intimately eoneerned the citizens of Dublin in their lives, liberties, 
and j)ropcrties. Ilis instructions authorized him to declare, that 
delinquency of the most enormous magnitude perpetrated, in the 
guise and under the pretence of the administration of justice, would 
be exhibited to the public in all its enormity. Curious instances of 
im[)o.sitiori would be exposed to view. Penalties — sometimes with 
ludi(?rons whimsicalty — sometimes with inveterate cruelty. The in- 
v(vstigation of such charges as tliese was a matter of the most serious 
and higliest im[»ortance to the community at large — they required 
the most serious pains-taking and solemn attention — they demanded 
all tlie consideration of the commissfcners themselves, and (surely if 
the assistance of a barrister had ever been found useful in forward- 
ing the ends oi‘ justice, in protecting and vindicating the liberty of 
the subject) they demanded also all the exertions of a professional 
itian. 

“ He, thor<^fore, claimed to l)e heard as a barrister — he claimed 
to be heard as a householder — as a citizen of Dublin. How could 
the coimnissioncr possibly resist this his just demand ? By wliat 
authority, and according to what precedent? In the courts of law, 
high and low, of every d<^gree, it never was held or pretended that a 
barrister’s assistance could be dispensed with. The House of Com- 
mons admits that assistance. How, then, by what authority, and 
according to wluit maxims of expediency or justice could that Court, 
and that Court alone, reject?” 


" Mr. Finlay, the other counsel for the citizens, followed with 
an able argument ; but the commissioners were not to be moved. 
The following were some of the remaining incidents of the 
affair : — 

■' I 

“ Sergeant Moore wislied that the persons who had signed these 
charges should come forward, in person, and substantiate them.” 

Mr. O’Connell. — “ Mr. Day, with whom the government corres- 
ponded, and whom they acknowledged as the agent of the memo- 
rialists in this case, is in court. Memorialists api>ear by their agent 
and counsel, Mr. Day and myself ; each in our respective, but cer- 
tainly differing capacities, stand here as their representatives. 

** Sergeant Moore still declining to recognize counsel, ordered the 
names of the memorialists to be read, and Mr. O’Connell observed, 
that it appeai'cd to him, ‘ as if they were now trying w^hether the 
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go\ eminent Avere justiiled in directing the inquiiy to he made, not 
proceeding to the iiKpiiry itself.’ 

“ William Bury, one of the memorialists, Imving denied tliat he 
liad any ground of complaint against the police magistrates, and that 
lie had been induced to vsign the memorial by a misrepresentation. 

“Mr. O’ConncJl asked whether Mr. Bury read the paper before 
signing it. Mr. Bury answering that he neither did not, or that his 
liaving done so, made no impression upon him, was again askitd did 
lie make harness for coachmakers ; which lie answered in the 
atlirmative. 

“ Mr, O’Connell observed that he perceived he should soon get at 
the ‘Long and short of the matter’ (alluding lu Alderman Long, one 
of the ]>olice magistrates, and a coachmaker)* 

“Mr. Sergeant Moore expessed much anxiety to previmt an 
opinion going abroad, that anything improper had becni intmulod by 
the Crown Solicitor’s letter (which Mr. Bury hail received and had 
gone, to consult the Lord Mayor upon) ere attending the court. 

“ The letter was then read requiring his attendance. 

“ Mr. 0’C!onnell was willing to acquit the Crown Solicitor of any 
unfair conduel ; however, it was remarkable enough that the only 
one of the nieniurialists who had appeared was ‘ a dupeJ 

“ Some other names lieing called over, without the parti(‘s answer- 
ing, it was proposed to adjourn the court, but Mr. O’Connell thought 
it necessary, [)r<3vious to the adjournment taking place, that, among 
the cliarg<3s to Ixi preferred against the jiolice magistrates, Avas one 
for using every possible exertion to induce persons who had signed 
the memorial to retract their signatures. The police establishment 
possessed a very extensive and powerful influence. In its mei cantile 
character (for it embraced soiixe persons of much weiglit in that line) 
its influence was very (amsiderable, and its corporate capacity con- 
tributed also greatly ^to .increase that influence, lie was, however, 
wishing to stand forward on the part of the individuals whocm|)loyed 
liim, conlident that they would not think of preferring charges 
Avhicli they could not substantiate, or of retracUng a signature which 
they had once given. It was true, there might be found twenty, or 
five and twenty Irishmen base enough to be intimidate<l, or induced, 
by some other means, to retract what they had signed, lie was 
sure, liOAvever, that the persons avIio employed him were not ol‘ tliis 
description. He had no doubt of their coming forward, but he could 
not answer for the appearance of those who hid signed the memorial 
nine months ago, and some of whom niiglit Ixj of the description la; 
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before alluded to. It was possible, indeed, that they might not have 
suflicient strength of mind or of principle to hold out against the 
indaence which he was instructed had been used to prevail with 
them to retract their siguatures. 

Mr. Guinness denied, in the most solemn manner, having ever 
used any influence of the kind attributed to the police magistates. 

“ Mr. O’Connell was happy to have it in his power to inform Mr. 
Guinness, that his n^e was not among those magistrates against 
whom this charge was made. 

“Major Sirr protested, upon his honour, that he never tried to 
prevent anyo^ person’s coming forward, and added, that whoever 
asserted it was quilty of a gross falsehood. 

“ Mr. O’Connell, — ‘ Mr. Sergeant Moore, there are some expressions 
which should never be used where gentlemen are concerned. As far 
as relates to myself ’ 

“ Major Sirr — ‘ I beg leave to say, that I did not, in the very 
slightest degree, allude to. you, sir; I think you have behaved, dur- 
ing the whole transaction, in the most gentlemanly manner.’ . . . • 

After some further dialogue of a desultory character, the 
investigation was adjourned to the following Wednesday, the 
2l8t of October, On that day the same parties attended, with 
an increased and overflowing crowd of general spectators, the 
case having excited the greatest interest in Dublin. Early in 
the proceedings of this day, Mr. Sergeant Moore, and after 
him, Mr. Disney, the second commissioner, announced their 
positive and final determination not to allow of the interference 
of counsel. 

• * * 

The latter made one effort more to assert what they deemed 
their privileges, and failing in that, advised their clients not to 
attempt to proceed any farther. 

The following is the chief part of the report of the occur- 
rences of the second day : — 

“ The remaining names were then ordered to be read over, and 
Mr. O’Connell again rose and informed the Court, that he appeared 
there on behalf of the memorialists who were his clients, and if he 
was permitted to proceed, he would be able not only to substantiate 
the charges in the mdhiorial, but many others of a more grievous 
nature, and by credible and respectable witnesses. 
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“ Mr. Sergeant JMoore still persisted in the determination of not 
hearing counseL 

“ Mr. Disney expressed himself to the same effect. 

“ Mr. O’Connell said, he would bow with respect to any decision 
Serjeant Moore and his brother Commissioner should please to make. 
He could not, however, help regretting, that an inquiry which the 
government had directed, under the seeming desire of gratifying the 
aggrieved citizens of Dublin, should have no other effect than to 
disappoint tliose expectations which had been naturally entertained ; 
and that after having been led to form rational hopes of a fair and 
impartial investigation, they had been allowed only the mockery of a 
trial. 

“ Some allusion having been made to the number of persons in 
court, he observed, that if it had been intended to conduct the business 
in any other than a public manner — if there had been any idea of 
making it a private inquiry, he should feel himself called u|)on to 
enter his strongest protest against such a measure. That would be, 
indeed, a most extraordinary method of meeting the wishes of the 
public. Such a procedure was well calculated to shield deliiuiuem^y, 
but not to discover guilt. He wished that the evidence of his being 
employed as counsel by five of the aggrieved individuals, and of his 
appearing on their behalf, should be regularly entered on the minutes 
of the court, to prevent any controversy hereafter. 

Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Finlay concurred in advising their 
clients to proceed no further in this inquiry, as it had been decided 
to prevent the assistance of counsel. 

“ Mr. Day, the agent for the memorialists, directed his witnesses 
to leave the court. He subsequently, in direct terms, charged the 
Under Secretary at the Castle, Sir Charles Saxton, with having lent 
himself to the attempt, to persuade or frighten persons into with- 
drawing their signa^ur^s from the memorial. A good deal of angry 
discussion ensued ; but with no result, so far as any alteration in the 
resolves of the Commissioners, relative to not allowing memorialists 
the advantage of counsel. The advice of the latter was accordingly 
adopted by the memorialists, and the futile attempt at obtaining 
justice was abandoned.” « 

^ On Thursday, the 5th of November, i812, there was an 
aggregate meeting of the Catholics of the county of Dublin, 
held at Kilmainham, convened, according to the terms of the 
requiaition, to take into consideration the propriety of peti- 
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tioning parliament for tlK3 total repeal of the penal laws' 
affecting our (the Catholic) body,” but, in fact, to afford an 
opportunity of discussing the results of the elections just 
concluded, and the conduct of particular parties in various 
localiticis during those elections ; and, generally, the state and 
])rospects of the Catholic cause. William Gerald Baggott, of 
Castie Baggott, was called to the chair. 

When Mr. Baggott had concluded his short address, on taking 
tlie chair, Randal M‘Donnell, Esq., after some remarks in praise 
of the conduct of the poorer classes of the electors during the 
late contests, introduced the resolutions that had been prepared. 

The first was merely to the effect that the Catholics should 
petition. The second was as follows : 

“ Thai wc deem the idea of annexing any conditions or restrictions to our 
emancipation, under the name of seeuritie»j to imply a most unmerited insult 
to our allcgiiince as to our understandings; and that such idea originated witli 
our worst enemies, for the mere purpose of delaying the concession of Religious 
Freedom, which we claim as a right^-the concessioA of which we deem 
essential to tlu; safety of the country.” 

Then followed resolutions of thanks to their Royal High- 
nesses the Dukes of Kent and Sussex, for their favour and 
support to the Catliolics ; and also to “ the Bishop of Norwich, 
Lord Donoughrnorc, the Right Hon. Henry Grattan, and oth.cr 
illustrious su])porters of our rights in Parliament and to the 
Protestant friends of the cause generally. 

6th Rosolution. — “That from recent events, wc deem it necessary to con- 
jure the Catholic Freeholders of Ireland, to strengthen their interests by 
itnmediaie registry, and to abstain from iuvolring themselves in any prtiniiscs 
that may eonneet them with the supporters of an iiicomi)etent and profligate 
ttilministrutiun.” 

Thanks were also voted to “ Colonel Talbot” (the present 
Lord Talbot) ; Luke White, Esq. ; Peter, Locke, and John 
Hume, Esqrs., for their attendance that day. 

The two first-named gentlemen having severally returned 
thanks, there were loud calls on every side for ‘‘O'Connell, 
O’Connell and, as the newspaper reports, “after a short he- 
sitatioiu the Man of the People came forward and spoke to the 
following effect : 

“ 1 could not be an Irishman, if I did not feel grulcfMl, if 1 was 
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not overpowered at the mariner in which you liave received me. 
Sorry, sunk, and degraded, as my country is, I still glory in the title 
of Irishman. (Bursts of * applause.) Even to contend for Irelaiufs 
liberties is a delightful duty to me. (Enthusiastic plaudits.) And if 
anything is wanting in addition to the evidence of such humble 
eiforts as I have already been engaged in, for the restoration of our 
freedom and independence, to evince my devotion to the cause of 
my country, I do swear, by the kindness you have shown me now — 
by any 1 have ever experienced at your hands, and by all that I 
hold valuable, or worthy of desire, that my life is . at her service. 
(Applause.) And liiay the heavy hand of adversity fall down upon 
me, and upon all that are dearest to me — the children of my heart 
— if ever I forsake the pure -pursuit of the liberty of Irelaml. 
(Cheering for several minutes.) Gentlemen, we are now arrived at 
a period, when we are not only struggling for the interest of our own 
religion^ but for the liberty, security, and peace of our Protestant 
brethren, both here and in England. (Applause) 

“ We arc arrived at an important crisis, when a serious prof<.*sbiou 
has been made, on our behalf, by the English parliament. This is 
the first time that a declaration such as that to which I allude was 
ever made in the senate. It is the first time that the voice of 
religious liberty was really heard in the British parliament — the 
first time that men were allowed to judge for themselves, and to obey 
the divine i)recopt, of treating others as they themselves would wisli 
to be treated. (Hear, hear.) 

“ The period Is highly important, and calls for all the watchful- 
ness, zeal, and assiduity of which we arc capable. An administra- 
tion (formed, heaven knows how !) have given us a specimen of their 
acting a neutral part towards* us. They have promised that they 
sliall not interpose their authority to interrupt the good intentions of 
any man. Some of tjienj have even pledge<l themselves to su})port 
the Catholic question ; and, probably, lialf of them have given some 
earnest of their improved liberality. I will, however, give them little 
credit for sincerity ; I believe they would not even pretend to lay 
mucli claim to our confidence— they have too much modesty to expect 
to be believed by us (Laughter, and cries of hear, hear) — we have, I 
believe, without paying much attention to the professiong of the 
Cabinet, arrived at a most important crisis. It|J^ehoves every man of 
ns to do his duty, and to take care that we shall lose none of the im- 
portant acquisitions wc have made. This very administration of 
whom I am speaking, notwithstanding all their fair promises, have 
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been busily employed in throwing new impediments in our way 
since last session. But those impediments shall do us little injury 
if we do our duty. They certainly are our natural enemies — ^they 
hate libeny — they, have an inherent abhorrence to freedom, and 
their hostility to us is particularly embittered by our contempt for 
them (Loud applause) ; yes, gentlemen, such are the men whom 
you, in your resolutions, have justly termed, ‘incompetent,’ and 
‘ profligate’ — such are the men who now command the destinies of 
those realms, and, probably, the fortunes of Europe. (Hear, hear.) 

“ I am afraid^ gentlemen, that I shall take up too much of your 
time if I ad»/ert to some topics that are crowding upon my mind. 
(Cries of no, no, go on, go on.) The first I should be inclined to 
allude to is, an address, lately published by a real friend to religious 
liberty, and printed by Mr. Cobbett, a distinguislied colleague of his, 
in the exposure of jiublic corruption — I mean Lord Cochrane, one of 
the members for the city of Westminster, than whom no man 
deserves better of every real admirer of political integrity and 
patriotism. 

“ This distinguished member observes, that he was once ot)posed to 
the Catholics, because he disapproved of the slavish doctrines which 
prevail ‘ in the Romish Church.’ It is some consolation, gentlemen, 
that there is some person who can assure ministers, there is no 
danger in granting us emancipation — ^we are not too fond of liberty. 
(Laughter.) But, gentlemen, see the consistency and rationality of 
our calumniators ! At one time they say we are agitating democrats, 
crying aloud for an unwarrantable portion of freedom: the very 
next moment they turn round and tell us, that we have a marvellous 
propensity for slavery! (Loud cries of hear, hear.) The truth, how- 
evei*, is, that their accusations are' false in both instances ; we do not 
go to excess on either side ; we are partial to a legitimate and >vell- 
modelled monarchy in an hereditary line, apd we, at the same time, 
reverence the majesty of the people. While we bear a true allegiance 
to the British constitution, we still say, that life is not worth enjoy- 
ment, without the blessings of freedom. (Reiterated applause.) Lord 
Cochrane admits that he is converted from his original antipathy to 
Catholics, and he says he is now ready to grant them all the immu- 
nities he himself enjoys, if, in the first place, they accept the privileges 
of Englishmen, in the second, they renounce the jurisdiction 

of the Pope. I say, we are most anxious to obtain the privileges of 
Englishmen. Let Lord Cochrane I'ecollect what the first Irishman 
that ever was born said at Newry. 
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Here the learned gentleman was interrupted for several minutes 
by the acclamations of tlie assembly.] 

I am not surprised — continued Mr. O’Connell, when silence was 
again restored — I am nt)t surprised that you should feed the most 
extatic emotions of the Irish heai't, when I but allude to the name of 
John Philpot Curran. (Renewed cheering.) It recalls to us every- 
thing that is dear or interesting in our history — it pronounces every- 
thing that we are proud to live with in this age, and everything that 
shall be estimable in the minds of posterity. (Loud applause.) I 
know the name of John Philpot Curran has conducted you back 
involuntarily to tluvt most awful era in our annals, 'wlien we were 
deprived of our indejxmdence, and metamorphosed into the colony 
of a people, wlio w^ere not, and who are not, in the least, worthy of 
being our masters. But, my friends, if we are true to ourselves — if 
Protestants and Catholics be alive to their commonest and most 
intimate interest, we may, profiting among other aids, by the assist- 
ance of this very idol of ours, to whom you have just paid your 
afh^ctionate tribute — we may, I say, become a kingdom once more ! 
(Thunders of applause). 

“ I had adverted to what my most venerated friend, John Philpot 
Curran, said at Newry. I would take leave to ix^mind Lord Coch- 
rane of it, assuming it to be the expression of Catholic feeling. The 
Irish Cicero there observed, that Englishmen love the privilege of 
being governed by Englishmen. I would tell my Lord Cochrane, 
that Irishmen fully as highly value the privilegci of being governed 
by Irishmen. (Long continued applause.) 

“ The second proviso of Lord Cochrane is one merely of a polemical 
description. He wishes to destroy the jurisdiction of tlie Pope. I 
would ask of him, in the namo of Christian cliarity, has he not our 
solemn oaths to satisfy him ? (Hear, hear, hear.) We are degradixl, 
excluded, and insulte^, because we regard the obligation of an oath 
— because, for any favour earthly powder can besto^, we would not 
violate our consciences ; and still, though this fact is clear and patent 
before the world, we are insulted, by being told that our oaths are 
not a sufheient security for our allegiance! It is most amaring how 
men will presume to play with our feelings. We show them that we 
would be willingly bondsmen to all eternity, sooner than violate our 
oaths ; yet they demand, as a security, a breach of the precepts 
of our religion — not thinking even an oath from such people suf- 
ficient. (Hear, hear.) In the course of my professional pursuits, I 
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have been one hundred times compelled to swear that I did not 
think it lawful to commit murder. (A laugh.) You laugh, gentle- 
men, but w hat I tell you is not a-* greater absurdity than Lord 
Cochrane's proposed idedge. But see how the imputation which 
such men would throw upon us, would operate as applied to an 
individual in private life. They demand a pledge of us, saying, by 
implication, tJiat we do not value an oath. Why, if any man in the 
community had the audacity to. tell me directly that I did not value 
an oath, eitlier he or I should not long survive such a flagrant 
insult. But we are told we have predelictions — we do not deny the 
charge. As^'for my part, I do not value the man who has not his 
predcilictions and resentments ; but, at the same time, Lord Cochrane 
may be as much afraid of our predelictions for the grand lama 
of Tartary, as for the Pope of Rome. (Hear, hear.) 

** Those imputations upon our value for an oath evince only the 
miserable ignorance of our opponents, with regard to our principles 
and our uniform conduct. They bring to my recollection, again, the 
words of the great Curran at Newry, and serve to convince me still 
more of their entire justice, when he said, ‘that they are unfit to rule 
us, making laws, like boots and shoes for exportation, to fit us as 
they may.’ (Long continued applause.) 

“ 1 have taken up much of your time, gentlemen, but I confess I 
am anxious that the people of England should know us. If Lord 
Cochrane was here, I do not think that we could fail to convince 
him of the mistakess he has fallen into. We are no deliiders or 
traitors — we do not make promises to violate them. There is a long 
tribe of wretches who accuse us of treachery ; if they, indeed, 
revived their slanders, they should not obtain a reply. This junta 
constitutes the worst and vilest herd of the community. Whenever 
the invader touches our shores they will be the first to join him ; 
while we, the insidious and agitating demagogues, are ever most 
ready to oppose him. And why should they not sell their country ? — 
surely, they sell it to the minister. They may as well sell it to 
Bonaparte as to Lord Castlereagh, if they be proportionately re- 
warded. (Hear, hear, hear.) This tribe, Isay once more, accused ns 
of an insensibility to moral obligation. I would not condescend to 
answer them ; but Lord Cochrane deserves a reply; he is a friend to 
civil lilxirty — a man, whose bravery in the battles of his country 
is not more distinguished than his integrity in the senat(» ; it 
is a useful occupation of time, to labour to disabuse his mind of 
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prejudices adopted, doubtless, without consideration ; his charges 
merit an answer, and if he w^ere here, they would, I trust, receive 
a full and satisfactory answer. 

“ But, turning from ^lie events and scenes that are taking place at 
the other side of the water, and contemplating wliat is going on in 
this country, let us examine what there is to interest us. Tlu^ elections 
are in some places even still going forward. I am told the Catholics 
have considerably lost by the appeal to the people. (Hear, h(*ar.) In 
one place they have lost, and lost to an incalculable amount, indeed. 
Christopher llely Hutchinson has lost his election in Cork! (Cries of 
shame, shame, an (I hear.) I the more regret this misfortune, because 
it w^as not the efforts of a profligate minister that rej('cted him — not 
the anger that has followed his family, ever since one of them, with 
a patriotic and Roman-like resolution, drew the veil from the infamy 
that has kej)t you in slavery — from that nauseous luxury of enjoy- 
ment, in which the wine-bearer’s voice is decisive, wluui be pro- 
nounces that 'you shall be still kept in bondage. (Applause.) He 
failed — Ilely Hutchinson failed — not because the attendants at the 
Castle were despatclied to uphold his opponents^ — not because our 
worthy Viceroy expended any of his private property in opj^osition 
to liim — the profits of the coal tax in London, or the £30,000 he 
is allowed as a slave. Christopher Ilely Hutchinson is out of par- 
liament, not because be is not a friend to the liberties of mankind, an 
ornament to hi.? country’ a credit to human honour and integrity, 
but he has failed because of the apathy of Catholics! (Loud cries of 
shame, and hear, liear.) 

“ The luigligence — the wicked and pernicious negligence of Catho- 
lics did against him what neither the frowns nor smiles of adininistni- 
tion — the favour nor the anger of the Court, could do. Catholics 
neglected to register their votes in time, and thus they inflicted, tipon 
our cause, one of the^gr^atest and heaviest calamities that could befal 
us. (Hear, hear.) WitK what contempt do they now look upon them- 
selves ! Do they not despise themselves and their <u’iminal negligence ? 
But let not the lesson be lost — let it be proclaimed and sprca<l as 
widely about as intelligence can reach. Let every man who hears 
me bear it strongly upon his mind, and communicate to his friends, 
that the neglect of the Catholics of Cork, in registering their votes, 

. was the sole cause of our losing the services of an admirable Irish- 
man. (Loud plaifdits.) 

“ With the single exception of Cor!^ the elections have been 
decidedly in favour of us. In Galway, indeed, there is not much to 
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applaud. At the head of the poll is Mr. James Daly, a nephew to 
Mr- Justice Daly, who sits on the bench, because of having voted for 
the Union. (Hear, hear.) The honest, manly, and incorruptible 
Denis Bowes Daly ought to have been returned without expense, 
and ought to have been in the place of the other gent^man. This 
upright Irishman has sat for thirty-six years in parliament, without 
ever giving a vote against the interests of his country ; and we are 
told that there shall be a dubious contention between this well-tried 
patriot and a Mr. Eyre, a man who never did anything, but who 
tells us that he will do something. Meantime, the judge’s nephew 
will be returned in spite of fate. (Hear, hear, and cries of shame.) 
This instance of ingratitude is truly lamentable, and most discre- 
ditable to those who are its authors ; and whilst other counties are 
exhibiting the most cheering proofs of true public spirit, this falling 
off in Galway should be proclaimed to the reprehension of the 
world. (Hear, hear.) 

“ In Tipperary, General Mathew and Mr. Prittie are at the head 
of the poll. (Loud cheering.) All the efforts ^of Bagwell — all that 
private friendship and public corruption could effects — all that the 
induence of the Coi^rt could avail — all that favour, traced to the foot 
of the Throne, could perform, were unavailing. Catholics and Pro- 
testants stood and acted firmly together, and Mathew and Prittie 
were triumphant. (Loud cheers.) 

Nearer home, however, we have not so pleasing a prospect of 
popular success. Mr. Clements, a decided enemy of yours, is in ; 
and Mr. White, whom you have so justly thanked and applauded this 
day, is out ; but I trust there is still public spirit enough to return 
him, and add him to the list of your friends. 

“ In Wexford you have got two additional advocates. 

‘‘In Downpatrick, even, John Wilson Croker, of the admiralty, 
has, to use a northern phrase, been kicked^ out. (Laughter and 
cheers.) I remember about six years ago, when this gentleman and 
I were going circuit together, his Protestantism did not keep ray 
Popery much in the back ground. (Laughter and cheers.) If, however, 
he were not a Protestant,' I verily believe he would have been 
doomed to drudge all .his life at the bar, though he has been, since 
that time, in parliament, and is now rewarded with a situation in the 
admiralty. 

** In Drogheda we have got Meade Ogle, and have got rid of 
Foster. (Hear, hear.) 

“ j|«t,'sui'ely, in Trinity College, wc have not only been emanci- 
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piled from another Foster, but we have had an accession to our 
sU'ength, in that credit to Ireland, that ornament to the bar, and 
that honour to human intelligence, William Conjngham Plunkett. 
(Loud applause.) 

“ I need say little of Dublin. The corponition are involved in 
debt, and Jack GifFard, the police magistrates, and Billy M‘Auley, 
could not muster votes enough to get up any mail in opposition to 
Mr. Shaw, whdse great crime it is to liave acted honestly and con- 
scientiously. The ^feloniotia rabble^ of the gorporation, if I may use 
the delicate expression of one of its members, had not courage to 
produce one person to oppose Henry Grattan, who ^watched 
Ireland’s independence in its cradle, and followed it to its tomb !’ 

“ I liavc not called your recollection to the county of Dubliii, 
where Jdr. Hamilton, who had the credit of relinquishing his preju- 
dices to you, was returned without opposition, because he discharged 
the trust you reposed in him. faithfully and honourably; and where 
that truly excellent Irishman, Colonel Talbot, was returned also 
without opposition. .(Here there were the most enthusiastic accla- 
mations which lasted for several minutes.) Gentlemen, I am sorry 
that Gokmel Talbot is present, because I am thus restrained from 
saying what my heart dictates, and his merit demands. He speaks, 
acts, and thinks like a true and genuine Irishman, Kegister your 
votes, and let him be ever sfmt to watch your interests as he has been 
at this election — namely, without the vexation of any opposition. 
(Loud a)>pfausc,) 

“ Such is the state of the elections — such is the state of your 
cause. Is it not demonstrative, that if you had a Protestant parlia- 
ment in Ireland, they would emancipate you ? 

[“The manner in which, this sentence was received by Mr. 
()’(.\>niieH’8 auditory is descril>ed as having b<?en enthusiastic almost 
beyond any former experience. The applause was taken up again 
and again, for many minutes, with unabated, and almost increasing 
warmth, and it was not for a long time that he was si]0ered to 
proceed.] 

“ In the county of Clare, I forgot to say, the Chancellor of the 
KxclHMpier is thrown o\jt.. The Catholics of this county have 
covered tlicraselves with eternal honour. All the money of the 
treasury was without influence to seduce them from their duty. 
Rclin<inishing, as was the case with numlters of them, ^bseat ties 
of intimacy, friendship, and kindred> they nobly told (hO Chancellor 
that they had every good wish for his interest, 'but that their country 
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had the first claim upon them and upon their votes, (The loudest 
applause.) 

“The Ponsonby family have succeeded in the north. If the 
north was disgraced by the return of a Yarraouth or a Castlereagh, 
there is sufficient consolation in the circumstance I have just men- 
tioned, to make us well pleased with our liberal Protestant brethren, 
in that portion of Ireland. In speaking of Lord Castlereagh, I do 
not know how to select words to adequately express &iy feelings. I 
should become an old (nan in foaming out the torrent of hatred 
and indignation with which my bosom teems. lie is not here at the 
present moment ; but I do not feel myself the less authorized to 
speak of him as an honest and injured Irishman should speak ; because 
there are people here, I am well persuaded, to convey to him the lan- 
guage I use. Mr. Wellesley Pole boasted of his having people behind 
the curtain at every Catholic meeting. His successors, I suppose, have 
imitated his wisdom ; and as there is, therefore, some spy, in all 
probability, lurking to apprise Lord Castlereagh of what goes 
forward, I have not restrained myself. Let the man who buried thou- 
sands of our brave troops in the marshes of Walcheren, and destroyed 
the springs of his country’s liberty, know tlie feelings which are 
experienced by an Irishman, when his name is mentioned. (Loud 
applause.) 

“ To counterbalance the gloom that is thrown over the mind 
when the success of an enemy to the cause of Ireland is contem- 
plated, I might exhibit the prospects that are presented by the 
residence of the young Duke of Leinster amongst us. (Loud accla- 
mations.) Inheriting such a load of the virtues of his ancestry, his 
promises are great. Indeed there is something in the name of 
Fitzgerald to cherish and console Ireland under the heaviest 
affiictions. (Loud applause.) Let us hope that those virtues only 
want an opportunity of action to prove advantageous to the empire. 
Let us hope that he is at this moment at the meeting in Kildare, 
commencing a career of glory to himself and usefulness to Ireland. 
(Cheering.) 

“ Mr. O’Connell next adverted to the disgraceful efforts that have 
been made in the counties of Sligo, Leitrim, Boscommon, and Long- 
ford, by a disgraceful no-Popery faction, to agitate and disturb the 
public peace. To tliose, however, was to be opposed that foimidablc 
and imposing document, the Protestant petition, signed by every- 
thing of wealth, respectability or talent that was to be found 
throughout the country. He named to a few of the no-Popery 
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n^itators, whose titles and peculiarities excited much huighler, a Mr. 
Steward Corry, a ]Mr. Owen Wynne, an eneourager of pigs, and 
brother to the caterer-general of the Castle, and a Mr. ('ounsellor 
Webber, who w^as an assistant barrister, or in the words of the great 
Flood, who had once availed himself of the ‘refuge for tried 
incapacity^ In one county, he said, ' an obscure clergyman was 
the author of . a string of anti-CathoHc resolutions. But the 
hypocritical affectation of liberality in those gentlemen. (Hear, 
hear.) Catholics w^ere their loving brothel's^— everything delight I'ul, 
and sublime, and affectionate. (A laugh.) They love us, hut 
they desire us to continue slaves — they desire us to tight for them 
and pay the taxes, but tliey keep the reward to themselves. Mr, 
O’Cunnell descanted, at length, upon the necessity of agreement anti 
unanimity between all classes at^this awdhl crisis. He said it would 
bo much more creditable and wise in ministers, at this \junct are, to 
enter into a treaty of ^ amity with the Catholics of Ireland, than 
lavish a subsidy of eighty thousand pounds upon Bernadotte — than 
buihl hopes upon tin? insurrection in Paris — form alliances with a 
cliiel’taiii in South America, or conclude arrangeintinls with the 
Dcy of Algiers. Mr, O’Connell concluded amid acchimatioiis of 
applause. 

“ Tlie resolulions were then put by the chairnuin, one by one, and 
carried unanimously. 

“An additional resolution was then brouglit forward by Nicholas 
JMahon, Es(p, to the following effect i — 


“ ‘ l{t3P()lvecl — Thnt tlic thanks and support of this meeting,' an* emijiently «]uo 
to the author of the IStateuieiit of the Penal J-»awB (Denis Hcully, Kaq.) for tlie 
Keal, patriotism, and ability with which he lias published to iJie country tJie 
many grievances which aflect the Catholics of Irriand.’ 


* “On the resolutioif being put from the chair, Mr. O’Connell .sai<l 
that he could not avoid noticing one among the many tricks whicli 
were attempted to be played off upon the people. 

“ There was what purported to l)e and was styled a ‘ Third State- 
ment of the Penal Laws, which aggrieve the Catholics of Ireland,’ 
published at Jack GiffariVs office, and compiled by two notable 
individuals. It contained only laws which were passed when 
the inhabitants of Ireland were wholly Catholic, and where the 
government intended an insult, tlicy ha*l, in fact, conferred a compli- 
ment. 
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** Mr. (^Connell then seeonded the resolution of thanks, which was 
put from tlie chair, and passed unanimously. 


“ Mr. Kirwan said, that when his respected friend, Mr. O’Connell, 
was upon the topic of the Cork election, he thought something would 
have been proposed to ensure a seat in thg next parliament to that 
most distinguished patriot, the Hon. Christopher Hely Hutchinson, 
a man not more celebrated for splendid talent than for pure and dis- 
interested love of country. 

‘‘ He proceeded to suggest that a borough might be purchased for 
Mr. Hutchinson ; and added, that he was authorized to say, that ‘ a 
sum of one thousand pounds was in readiness to be subscndhcd 
immediately,’ jTor that purpose. He concluded by moving that Mr. 
O’Connell should be requested to frame a proposition, pledging th(3 
C^atholics to procure a seat for Mr. Hutchinson. 

“ Mr. O’Connell declared that he was extrernody obliged to his 
frifend, Mr. Kirwan, for his suggestion ; and exi)ressed, in the* 
warmest terms, the gratitude which he conceived the Catholics ol 
Ireland, and Ireland herself, owed to Mr. Hutchinson and to his 
illustrious family. 

But he was aware, from his professional knowledge, of a circum- 
stance which would make it imprudent to pass a public resolution of 
the kind Mr. Kirwan proposed. There was a special and express 
act of parliament, declaring that no money should be directly paid 
for scats in the legislature; though it was well known that indirect 
nutans wei*c pretty extensively and unhesitatingly put in motion for 
that purpose. 

‘‘ Money, lie. believed, was little regarded by true Irishmen, when 
put in competition with the expression of their feelings, and gratitude 
was one of the most ardent and liveliest feelings of the Irish heai*t. 
This proposition had been bt^fore in contemplation, but it was w^ished 
tliat the Catholics of Cork, who formed so wealthy and influential a 
body, might be allowed an opportunity to retrieve their error, vn 
some degree, by sending Mr. Hutchinson into parliament. 

“ They had already offered to defray the whole of the expenses 
and charges te which he had been put, but he had utterly refused 
to allow them to do so. He (Mr. O’Connell) would, however, write 
to Cork that night, and if immediate steps were not taken by the 
(’at holies there, to ensure their late worthy representative awat, he 
pledged Ininself ihat indirect means should be used, without delay, 
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for tlie attainment of tliat object. One of the first names tliat 
Ireland could boast — one of her most steadfast patriots — one of her 
dearest sons, had authorized him to put down bis name for four 
hundred pounds, and to* extend it to live huiidn^d, if it should he 
found necessary. 

“ Another gCtitleinan, to whose private worth he was happy to 
bear testimony, howev# he might disapprove of liis late public 
conduct, had empowered him to put down his name for one hundred 
guineas, and to increase it to two hundred guineas, if it should be 
found requisite. This last gentleman, was Mr. flohn Lalor, of 
Cj'iinagh. 

The allusion was to Mr. Lalor's l>eing reported to have voted 
against the popular party at the late election.] 

“ Me (Mr. (yConiiell) had no doubt that Mr. Hutx^hinson would 
sit in the next pjyrliament ; and though he did not take up the 
resolution suggested by his excellent friend, Mr. Kivwan, he was 
happy to seize upon the opportunity to propose a resolution approving 
of Mr. Hutchinson^ conduct, and couclied, so as to express, as 
nearly it as was possible lor words to convey it, the gratitude which 
tlie Irish Catholics felt towards that gentlemaii. 

“ Mr. Hutchinson had always shown himself the intrepid defender 
of his country. At the time of the Union he was oj)posed even to 
his own family. At that time he said that it was lawful for the 
pcoj)le of Ireland to defend their constitution in the field — that the 
Catholics and Protestants ought to bury their mutual prejudices in 
ohlivinn — turn out together— fight for the liberties of their common 
country — preserve them- or die ! 

Mr. O’Connell concluded by moving the following resolution, 
wdiich was carried unanimously, and wdth the greatest applause : — 

“ ‘Kesolvcfl — That wc fool it t^oyond the power of language to express the 
zeal and devotion with which the Catholics of Ireland are bound to the lion. 
Christopher llely Hutchinson, for hi uniform conduct in the Irish and Enylish 
House of Commons.’ ” 

How sadly the reading of these proceedings brings on the 
mind again the recent loss to Ireland of that true-hearted and 
high-minded patriot, the Hon. George Hely Hutchinson, 
nephew of him in whose favour the foregoing resolution was 
passed ! 

It may be permitted to one who had the many opportunities 
of kinnviiig his w orth, which the details of committee business in 
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the Repeal Association afforded, to express the conviction that 
a man more sincerely, disinterestedly, and whole-heartedly 
devoted to the best interests of Ireland — to the restoration of 
her parliament — never existed than he, whose loss we have now 
to deplore. 

The expressions quoted in the foregmng speech were used 
by Mr. Curran, in an address of his atNewry, where he had 
just lost his election. The worst feature in this circumstance 
was, that his Orange opponent. General Needham, received the 
active snpporj: o f several leading Catholics o f that toivn, members, 
too, of the Catholic Board. 

Their delinquency in this respect, and similar misconduct of 
prominentr Catholics elsewhere, excited a very just and general 
indignation throughout the country. 

• At every election since, there have, unfortunately, been some 
instances of this recreancy. Catholics have been found to vote 
for their bitterest enemies, in opposition to the advocates of 
their riglits, and of the liberties of their country. This, un- 
doubtedly, was criminal in the Catholic elector of low degree, 
because the violation of a conscientious duty cannot be otherwise 
than a crime. But for multitudes of the humbler offenders in 
this regard, at the various elections from the time Catholics 
were re-admitted to the -franchise, down to our own days, there 
have been, hot the excuses, but the extenuations of impending 
ruin and starvation ; whereas, the wealthy Catholics who have 
so offended, have no excuse whatever. 

♦ Even at the election of 1841, \vhen the war-whoop of the 
worst bigotry was revived, when the no-popery yell drowned the 
voice of reason and remonstrance among, so^ many English con- 
stituencies, there were Catholics, men' of wealth, found to go 
against their country, and give their support to the pledged 
supporters of intolerance and oppression. Partly these lamenta- 
ble tacts arc attributable to the'eommon fradty of human nature ; 
more, howt'ver, to the dregs of old servility remaining in the 
blot)d of men born in servitude. 

Mr. O’Connell has frequently said — :and his remark is con- 
firmed by very many others — that during several years of the 
present century, nothing was easier than to know a Catholic in 
the streets, by his subdued demeanour, and almost crouching walk. 
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That outward mark of degradation has disappeared ; but two 
malhy, at least, of the wealthier classes among the Catholics, 
manifest that the feeling from which it proceeded is yet existing 
within, prompting them either to the open flagrancy of giving 
their votes, at elections, to their old Oppressors, or observing 
towards them, in the ordinary affairs of life, a miserable sub- 
servience and complaisance. 

• Altogether, even where these delinquencies cannot, with 
justice, be attributed, there is, among the Catholics of the upper 
classes in Ireland, some Want of a proper appreciation of them- 
selves, both in sentiment and action. There is too much of a 
disposition to take and act upon what are falsely called moderate^ 
but are really mean and debasing views, in all matters where 
Catholic interests come into question. There is too much of a 
disposition to false candour, and to paltry and derogatory com- 
promise, in the idle hope of conciliating and securing something 
of a corresponding* return, which last is never made. The 
party that have been in the ascendancy in this country, preserve, 
to the full, as much of the old habits of that ascendancy as the 
meanest-spirited Catholic does of the old habits of his degrada- 
tion — and they take all concessions and conciliatory self-depre- 
ciati#ns on our side as matters of course, quite proper for us to 
make, and by no means imposing on them the necessity of doing 
much by way of return. 

Such is the habit of mind with the better portion of that 
party ; with the vulgar amongst them, these overweening con- 
cessions are matters of infinite jest. 

This state of things should not be. It is not fair towards 
ourselves, of course ; Jbut, also, it is not fair towards the party 
thus encouraged in its old prejudices. 

If this country is to enjoy that blessed unity among men of all 
religious professions, for which, in political matters, every one 
who loves her is bound so earnestly to struggle, a really firm 
and lasting cordiality can only be secured by that which is found 
the best and most lasting foundation of friendship between man 
and man in private life, namely, the creation and maintenance of 
a mutual respect. So long as one set of men are taught, either 
by the current of a partial legislation or by the injudicious con- 
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cessions and coinprbniiscs of another portion of the community, 
to consider themselves the superiors *6f that other portion, ‘so 
long there can be no real amity in that community. 

The existence of that amity is rendered still more impossible, 
by the fact, common to human nature, that those who cringe 
and concede unworthily to gain an end which they think not 
otherwise attainable, are exactly the persons most likely to oflend 
in a contrary way, ^dicn they no longer see anything to be 
gained by persevering in servility. 

Passing t[icse reflections, of which even the most ordinary 
observer of Irish affairs cannot fail to perceive the very constant 
relevancy, we resume our immediate subject. • 

On Saturday, the Tth of November, 1812, the Catholic 
Board re-assembled at their rooms in Capel-street, when a good 
deal of angry feeling was manifested towards those who, in the 
words of one of the parties present, had, ‘‘ under any pretence 
whatsoever, supported a no-popery retainer ,•* or partisan, .at the 
elections.” 

Notice was given by Mr. Lawless (so long afterwards better 
known as Jack Lawless”), of a resolution condemnatory of tlic 
individuals alluded to, and declaring that they “bad utterly 
forfeited the confidence of the Catholic Board.” 

Mr. O’Connell gave notice that he would bring forward a 
motion, on the ensuing Saturday, that another grand dinner 
should be given, some day in December, to the friends of reli- 
gious freedom. 

Upon the day raeiitioned, the board accordingly met ; and the 
question as to the dinner came, in point of form, first under con- 
sideration. To this Mr. Byrne objected^ a matter of insig- 
nificant importance compared with that involved in Mr. Lawless’s 
notice. 

“ Mr. O^Ooniiell differed widely from Mr. Byrne : the dinner, if 
its own intrinsic worth were considered, was, certainly, of little value, 
and to none of less value or consideration than to himself ; but it 
would, in his opinion, have the good efiect of bringing Irishmen 
together in awful and dangerous times — keeping alive in their minds 
the gre^ constitutional objects for which they were labouring, and 
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uniting them more firmly and lastingly in the bonds of mutual 
attachment, and in the legitimate pursuits in which they wore 
engagcul. 

“ He had but few \fords to say upon this subject, because he 
really thought it did not admit of controversy, or stand in any nec’d 
of illustration. lie had only to propose, that the entertuimnent he 
contemplated should be given to a limited number of their Pro- 
testant friends. There was quite too much inconvenience on the last 
occurrenc.e of this kind, from the vastness of the crowd that the 
liberality of the day had enabled tlnuii to assemble together, and few 
had been able to enjoy the meeting as they could wish.* He thought, 
therefore, that it was very expedient to limit the number of invita- 
tions to two hundred ; he was strongly impressed witli the exj>e- 
diejicy of this arrangement ; no room would accommodate more 
satisihetorily, or enable them to include half of the upper classes of 
their jiatriotic friends, though a small one, it seems, is ample enough 
to eontaiii all the freemen of Dublin, who can be bribiMl to oppose 
them, or to burlesquG the present notable lulministration, byap[)lying 
to them the epithet ‘dignified.’ * 

* “ He would again say that, in liis mind, there could be no question 
us to the utility of once more meeting the friends to Catholic liberty 
and to Ireland. When another pitiful crusade was set oh foot by 
their, contemjitible enemies, it was necessary, by arming themselves 
u i til new zeal, and union, and unanimity of their friends, to guard 
against it. It could not escape recollection, that a fragment of 
a grand jury have, within a few days, been goaded into.tlie politic 
act of representing the Catholic board as a nuisance. This base in- 
sinuation demands something from the Catholics of Ireland. He 
thought, indeed, every individual should think it deserving of liis 
personal notice^ ; and, as for himself, at least, lie would take an 
opportunity of evincing his sentiments upon the baseness of those 
who would meanly insinuate it, without having flic ‘courage to 
assert it. 

[“ Here there was a general expression of disgust at the conduct of 
the gentry alluded to.] 

“ Their conduct (said Mr. O’Connell) cannot be viewed by any 
liberal man without feelings of indignation and contempt, sanctioned, 
as they were, by a man whose hand is not yet cold from embracing liis 
Catholic friends at a public hustings, and whose voice has yet 
scarcely ceased to imprint upon their ears professions of regard and 
everlasting attachment.” 
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Mr. O’Connell, after some pointed observations upon the new 
efforts that are making to destroy the hope of Ireland, concluded 
by moving : 


“That a p^rand dinner be given, on some convenient day in December, to 
the friends of religious freedom ; and that the number invited be limited to two 
hundred." 

The limitation, however, appearing decidedly against the 
sense of the meeting, Mr. O’Connell withdrew that part of the 
resolution, and the remainder was passed without further oppo- 
sition or remark. 

Mr. Lawless then rose to make the motion of which he hatl 
given notice; but was for a few minutes interrupted by the 
chairman, Lord Fingal, who entered a protest, by anticipation, 
against being personally bound by the decision of the board, 
should they adopt Mr. Lawless’s motion. 

The latter gentleman resumed, with some observations upon 
this declaration of the chairman, the spirit and tenor of which 
he deprecated, and then proceeded with his motion, animadverts 
ing particularly on the conduct of Mr. Caulfield, of Newry, who, 
though a Catholic and (still more) a delegate, had not only 
not voted for Curran, but had actually polled for his adversary. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Sheridan ; after which two 
or three gentlemen spoke against it ; and, stating various 
excuses for the conduct of the parties whom it purported to 
censure — 

Mr. Byrne made the following defence for Mr. Caulfield, who 
was, as we have before noticed, more particularly censured : — 

“ With respect to Mr. Caulfield, he had been under obliga- 
tions of a most binding nature to General ‘Needham. In the 
dreadful year 1798, Mr. Caulfield had been taken up on suspi- 
cion, and it turned out that the suspicion was ill-founded ; as, 
indeed, proved to be the case in so many other instances. He 
was, however, for a long time detained in a dungeon ; and the 
friends of the candidate for whom he has recently voted, em- 
ployed all their interest to obtain his release. 

When they succeeded at length in obtaining it, it was sent 
to Mr. Corry, in the country, and that gentleman kept it eight 
or ten days in his pocket, suffering Mr. Caulfield to languish in 
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confineraeDt. At that time, and long subsequent to it, the 
received opinion was, that if any candidate were to start against 
General Needham, Mr. Corry would be the man. Under this 
misconception, Mr. Caulfield gave his promise to support the 
candidate to whose exertions he should be indebted for his 
liberty.” • . . . . , . 

After some other gentlemen had spoken, Mr. O’Connell rose 
and said : 

He had very little to offer on the present occasioq. He had no 
doubt, and he believed the board had no doubt, of the pro{)riety of 
inflicting their great and heavy punishment of their censure on men 
wlio had yielded to the basest motives of betraying their country. It 
was not only the duty of every man who gave his vote, to pledge the 
candidate, not only to the support of Catholic Emancipation, but also 
to the exertion of every means in his power to oppose an incompetent 
administration, and Jo support the rights of the country. But he 
was sure that a meeting of Irishmen — of Catholics, and of gentlemen, 
would not confound the base and despicable betrayer of his native land, 
the shameless deserter of the tried friends of the cause, and tlie man 
who had acted, from an impulse the most honourable to any man, that 
of redeeming plighted faith. 

“ You seem to find it difficult to draw the discriminating line 
yourself ; and how much more so will it be for the public. If an 
indiscriminate stigma of this nature were to be sent abroad, it would 
be easily converted into the instrument of private malignity. This 
air-drawn dagger which you sent forth to the world would be 
soon presented to the breasts of, perhaps, meritorious individuals, to 
gratify the purposes of malice and revenge. It would be made the 
weapon for avenging injuries committed, or supposed to be committed, 
upon individuals in* private life, and thus, instead of carrying the 
weight and dignity of a censure pronounced by a great body after 
diliicult evidence of its justice, it would dwindle into the petty, but 
mischievous character of a tool, which every ill-minded man might 
seize upon to satisfy his private resentments. ♦ 

It was true there had been room for censure. But the board 
should,* at least, give those persons an opportunity of satisfying them- 
selves before it inflicted punishment upon them; it should hear 
bel’ore it decided. Tlie censure involved the most serious considera- 
tion. It was one which would not only affect the individual, but 
would be handed down to the latest posterity. It shouhl, therefortf, 
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be resolved upon with the greatest and most mature deliberation ; 
not wlien the assernhly was heate<l by the remembrance of reccmt 
election contests, heated by a wai'm and protracted discussion, and 
doubly ex<;ited by description of the transccndant merits of John 
Philpot Curran — merits which it is impossible to do justice to. lie 
would ask wliether such was a moment to pass a grave and solemn 
censure, and to pass it in such a form that it may be applied to the 
very last man in the coinrnunity to whom the board would wish to 
extend it — a man who has ever bc(5n the most steadiast supporter of 
th(j cause, and who would freely lay down his life for it. It may he 
said he deserves it ; if so, inflict it ; but do it manfully, openly, 
honourably. Let it not be said that you decided without trying — 
tliat a tribunal of Irishmen would even risk the charge of visiting an 
Irishman with injustice. It would be cowardly to rob a man of his 
character in the dark. Tliosc men may have cases to make ; tln^y 
should be permitted to make tliem. 

“ With respect to the political principle, he conceived the hoard 
possessed the power. It would be impossible, ferr many reasons, for 
an aggregate meeting to inflict the censure; and as to sending 
members back to the counties, that would be recognizing the principle 
of representation, which they denied in tlie most positive manner. 
Tlie members of the board were not representatives, but they (a)n- 
tained within them the mere and uiibought iiieling of Irishmen, and 
to that feeling he would appeal for jHsti(ie to the character oi‘ n 
gentleman. You are now acting upon c.r post facto law. It is 
possible that i’easons may have existed for this conduct and sure you 
arc not to put those persons to the bar of the Irish peophi, witliout 
hearing them. He would propose an adjouriiinent for a fortnight. 
If gentlemen were right in adopting the censure this evening, they 
would he eijually so this day fortnight, and it would come with 
double weight when resolved upon cooly, without being inflicted by 
a panegyric on the merits of Curran, of Hutchinson, of Mathew, or 
of another, whom Mr. Lawless forgot, Prittie. The board, by pas- 
sing the present resolution, will assist to shield the real delin(|neut, 
by laying part of the blame upon worthy men. He conclmh^d by 
moving an adjouVnment, which was seconded by Nicholas Mahon ; 
and, after a short additional discussion, carried, on a division, by a 
large majority.” 

On Saturday, the 28th instant, the discussion was figain 
revived, in a densly crowded meeting of the board. Mr. 
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O'Connell called the attention of the boar<l to the unwarrantable 
exercise of authority by certain individuals, who had taken upon 
themselves to issue summonses to attend the adjourned debate 
on Mr. Lawless’s motron. He also proposetfti further adjourn- 
ment until the following Monday, to some larger place of meeting, 
where there would be room for the immense crowds which had 
that day assembled, blocking up the passages, and crow ding even 
the street below. It was, however, determined to remain where 
they were ; and the debate proceeded on Mr. Lawless’s motion, 
put in the following shape : — 

“ That such persons as had deserted the tried friends of the Catliolics at the 
last, general election, were no longer deserving of their corifidence.’' • 

After several very animated speeches ])ro and con^ M. O’ Gor- 
man (Nicholas Purcell) moved, by way of amendment, to add a 
sseiitence, ajiproving the explanations offered by Mr. Lalor, of 
(Jranagh, and som5 of the others originally inculpated. • 

“ Mr. O’Connell supported the amendnierit, but not as an addition 
to Mr. Lawless’s motion. The original resolution he considered to 
he one of the most unjust, indiscreet, and inconsistent that could pos- 
sibly liave been conceived. It would affect any man and every man. 
Il wnmld sacrifice men who had ever evinced the utmost anxiety and 
zeal for tlie j^roniotion of the Catholic cause. It would go to divide 
the body, and interrupt that harmony which was acknowledged ujxni 
all hands to be of the most vital iinportanct*. It would carry tin* 
broad inconsistency upon the face of it, of censuring persons who nt 
Ihe same time were held to leave satisfied public opinion. 

“ One gentleman (Mr. O’Gormun) had told them he supported it 
on the grounds oL its. having elicited the satisfactory explanation 
which they had that day heard. But, surely, it w^as unfair, after 
acknowdedging these vindications to be so entirely full and complete, 
to send out to the world a vague and general censure that might Ini 
t urned iigainst the best men in the community. 

Another gentleman (Mr. Costigin) had said, ‘ let those the cap 
fit wear it ;* but it was not always the i>erson whom the cap l>c8t 
titled tliat it was placed ui)on by the public. It seldom happened 
that the individual whom tlie cloak of infamy best suited v/ould of 
himself put it on. Siicli a jK^rson w'as generally far more disposed to 
throw' it over the shoulders of the innocent, and array himself in tin; 
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garb of hypocrisy, and so elude the disgrace^which he was so conscious 
of meritinjj. It was, to borrow an illustration from scenes of horror 
that had l^een alluded to, a pitch-cap of torture that they were about 
to force down upoi^he heads of unoffending men, and not a well- 
earned infliction upon real and shameful delinquency. 

“ It should be borne in mind that that board was the organ, as it 
were, of the Catholic people. Being so, its denunciations came to be 
considered, and were, in effect, the denunciations of that people. The 
Catholic Board shouM not forget those men whose exertions, whose 
influence, and whose active patriotism had worked up the cause to its 
present high position and momentous importance. It was no small 
triumph to observe gentlemen of the first rank and consideration in the 
country coming forward to vindicate themselves to that board. He 
well recollected a time, when men, possessed of their fortune, station, 
and high respectability, cared nothing for any resolutions that might be 
passed by meetings in Dublin. The Catholic Board, he would again beg 
of gentlemen to recollect, had now arrived at such a pitch of influence 
and importance, that their frown was sufficient to cast dismay around 
any man they attacked ; but it behoved them to prove that the mode- 
ration and justice with which they exercised that power was com- 
mensurate with its magnitude. Whatever might be the* decision of 
that day, he would take upon himself to assert, that no Catholic in 
the land would venture to vote again in a manner tliat could sub- 
ject him to their displeasure. It was evident how unjustly the 
resolution might operate, from the statement which a highly-respect- 
able gentleman (Mr. Burke) thought it necessary to make a short 
time before ; and he begged leave to assure that gentleman, that if 
ho had not been present to advocate his cause in person, no efforts 
of his (Mr. O' Connell) should ha vC'* been wanted to insure the 
justice which was his desert. 

He thought individual votes of censure, 03 eyery account, highly 
reprehensible, and certain to be attended with the very worst conse- 
quences. It would be nothing less than transforming the Catholic 
Board— which possessed the dear, invaluable, unbought confidence of 
the Irish people — ^into a terrible inquisition. If such a transforma- 
tion were to take place — ^if an assembly, instituted i'or the advance- 
ment of constitutional freedom, assumed to itself such inquisitorial 
privileges, there was an end at once to the security of the best men. 
No one, however conscious of his own innocence — however anxious 
to do his duty to his country without a thought of personal advantage 
to himself, could feel, or could be safe. He claimed for himself 
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sincerity at least ; and he was not conscious of ever having acted 
otherwise than as he sincei^ely believed his duty to his country 
required : yet, if this system wei*e to be established, he knew not how 
soon he might be uiiju&tly and summarily conlfemned. Should a 
faction who could muster twenty or twenty-five votes have it in their 
power to act in this manner, he knew not how soon they might come 
forward and say, ‘ Daniel O’Connell does not deserve the confidence 
of the Catholic people.’ 

“ He prayed the board to act with the disp^sionate candour 
becoming them as a great, deliberative assembly 5 and concluded by 
supporting the amendment, in so far as it expressed ap^)roval of the 
explanations that day offered, and confidence in the gentlemen who 
had made them.” 

However, the efforts to which Mr. O'Connell alluded twice in 
the foregoing speech were successful. The room had been 
packed in favour of the vote of censure ; and, after two 
divisions — ‘‘one upt/ti the amendment of approval, and the other 
on a subsequent amendment to adjourn — the censuring vote was 
carried.” 

The case of Taaffe and others against the Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench, mentioned in bur account of the arrests of 
the preceding year, came now (November, 1812) again before 
the courts, after successive adjournments from the preceding 
terms. 

Our concern is not with a detailed history of its progress ; and 
we shall therefore give, without further preface, Mr. O’Connell’s 
speech in the case, Friday, November 13, 1812, in the Court of 
Common Pleas, 

The following is Jthe. report of the FreemarCs Journal^ in its 
number of Saturday, November 14 : — 

“ Mr. O’Connell appeared in court this day, to make bis reply to 
the arguments of Mr. Pennefather, as delivered on Tuesday last. 
The court was excessively crowded, and it may, with truth, be said 
that no person who came for the purpose of enjoying a display of 
forensic powers, went away disappointed. 

“ My lords (said Mr. O’Connell), I am highly sensible of the in-' 
dulgence I have I’cceived from the Court on the present occasion. I 
feel no small regret at having consumed any portion of your lord- 
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ships^ time, but I sliall be as brief as possible, while I endeavour, in 
discharging the only duty that now remains to me, to reply to the 
arguments of the gentlemen on the opposite side. And, my lords, in 
discharging this dtity, I shall avoid imitatiitg the example set me on 
the last day by one of thCvSC gentlemen, and (if I do not err) by the 
other on a former day, in travelling out of the direct course which 
the question before the Court prescribes. I shall leave unnoticed what 
has been called the * whimsicality,’ of introducing politics upon an 
occasion like the present, and confine myself to a mere question of law. 

“ But though Mr. Pennefather, in describing the nature of the 
present action, takes a fancy to quoting one of ^ the law books, ami 
calling it a ‘ bold attempt on the government of the country yet, in 
explaining what. I conceive to be the law of the land in tlie case, 
I will not, even though I exclude political reflections, for a moment 
persuade myself that I ought not to speak my sentiments and those 
of my colleagues upon it, with the most unrestrained and unein- 
biCrrassed freedom. The question involves great constitutional 
principles. It does not depend upon mere tfjchnical rules or tech- 
nical reasonings, but must be decided upon consideration of the 
nature and extent of personal liberty in this country, and tlie sense 
judges have of the rights of the subject, and the redress they are 
entitled to avail themselves offer the injuries they suffer. 

Little aid can be obtained from modern cavses. The simplq 
question is, whether there is a class of magistrates in this country 
entitled to issue their warrants without any information iq>on oatli, 
and without any crime having been actually committed, and entitled 
upon such warrants to imprison any description of the king’s subjects, 
without having afterwards to make atonement and compensation* 
If the Court decide with the defendant, they establish this monstrous 
pi^oposition. Sec what the action is : it is an action brought against 
the defendant for false imprisonment, and his justification is that he 
is Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. This ‘is the proper form of an 
action brought against a magistn^e who issues a warrant. Tfie case 
of Mergan t?. Hughes, in Tc^ Beports, 225, proves that it is 
the only form of action suited to such a case. This was an action of 
trespass, ilie defendant being etcewsed of having issued his warrant, 
and maliciously arrested the piaiiitlfiT. There was a demurrer to the 
declaration^ and judgment was had that the action should have been 
^brought for false imprisonment. What is the nature of the present 
defence? Tim mere assei-tion, that the learned defendant is Chief 
jrtttice of the Court of King^s Bench, and the assertion of the mode 
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he adopted in imprisoning the jdaintiff. It does not say that lie 
d(?spatched his menial servant with such commands as he pleased to 
give ; but it does say that he granted his warrant with such recitals 
as his imagination sugge^itcd. This is^the real language of the plea. 
It cannot be aided by any intendments — ^no presumption can be made 
in its favour ; on the contrary, the first principles of pleading 
require that it should be taken most strictly against the defendant. 
This is the i-ule laid down by Lord Coke (Coke liittleton, 303-C) ; 
and to show that this general rule of pleading most directly applies 
to justification, I beg to refer you to Cumminses Digest, E. 17. 
Nothing, therefore, ^can be intended beyond this allegation, that the 
defendant was a magistrate, and arrested the plaintiff' by his warrant- 
The Court cannot sup])Iy the allegation; — 1st, that the crime was 
(‘oininitted — 2nd, that the plaintiff* was one of the persons concerned 
in that crime — 3i*d, that the defendant knew or suspected that the 
plaintiff was so concerned. These are clearly material and travers- 
able allegations, upon which issue might be taken, and the fact, 
tried by a jury ; hut po issue tried upon this plea, can bring any of 
th(;se facts into controversy. Upon the trial it would not be neces- 
sary for the defendant to prove any of them ; so that it is clear, that 
if the demufrer be over-ruled, the Court will establish a- right in a 
class of magistrates, or in some of them, to arrest without knowledge 
— without suspicion — without a crime — without a criminal act. 

‘‘ Tlie class to which I allude is, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Treasurer, the Lord High Steward, the Lord Marshal, the Lord 
High Constable, the four Judges of the King’s Bench, and the Master 
of the Rolls. (1st Blackstoiie, 350.) 

“ I now proceed to show — 1st, tliat the plea does not state any 
matter sufficient to justify the imprisonment of the plaintiff ; or, in 
other words, that, the trespass is manifestly a false imprisonment, 
notwithstanding anything alleged in the plea; 2ndly, that there is 
nothing stated in the plea sufficient to bar the action for false im- 
prisonment against the defendant. If I clearly establish the first, I 
think I shall go* far to induce the Court to decide the second proposi- 
tion in my favour. 

“ Now, as to the first, it seems unnecessary to go beyond the 
unrejicaled clause of the great charter — ^namely, that ‘no freeman 
shall be imprisoned unless by the judgment of his peers, oisJiy the law 
of the land.’ Here I may rest my client^s cause, and call for that 
judgment of his peers, or that law of the land which dragged him, 
without the ordinary courtesy of summons or notice, from his family ; 
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which associated him through the streets of this city, as if he were a 
felon, with the thief-takers of the police. Where is the judgment 
which condemned him to sustain this inconvenience and contumely ? 
There is none, my lords. It is not pretended that there is any. 
And for law we are presented with this warrant — a warrant, not 
only assuming, but creating all the facts, and fortified by nothing but 
its own • allegations, commanding the arrest of the plaintiff — a 
warrant, distinguishing, it is true, between meetings for the purpose, 
and those held under pretence of petitioning parliament, but declar- 
ing guilt in either case. But can it be insisted that this warrant 
answers the description of the law of the land ? ,, It seems to me to 
be a monstrous proposition to call it so ; and, indeed, it would be 
more absurd to call any man a freeman who was subject to such a 
law. He would be the abject slave of caprice. I know, my lords, 
that a statute, the 37th of Edward the Third, chapter 1, has ex- 
plained the words Ugem terroi to mean ‘ due process of law.’ Here 
I wish it to be distinctly understoood, that I, for the present, concede 
in argument, that which, in point of law, I could not admit, save for 
• the sake of argument, that the supposed offence charged \ipon my 
client, is one for which any subject is liable to arrest before indict- 
ment. It is not a felony nor a breach of the peace, and, therefore, I 
do not think an arrest before an indictment was justifiable in this 
case ; but for the present 1 concede that it would have been justifiable 
upon ‘ due process ;* and if this warrant be ‘ due process of law,’ is 
the present (juestion. I have already shown that tliis warrant is not 
grounded upon any evidence, a suspicion either of an existing crime, 
or of the plaintiff’s being a criminal ; but to sanction an arrest, all 
these are necessary ingredients in ar lawful warrant, for no arrest can 
be made before indictment, except *there be either first a direct 
charge upon oath, stating the existence oj^a criminal, and that the 
party actually is, or is susj^ected to be the criminal ; or, secondly, 
strong and rational suspicion declaimed on oath, of the cfime and 
criminal. That this is the utmost extent of the legal doctrine of 
arrests — that these are the legal grounds to justify the granting of 
a warrant, appear from all. the books — 4th Blackstone, 2S [) ; 2iid 
Hale, 108, 110; 2nd Hawkins, 135-6. Hale, in page 110, represents 
the necessity of examining the parties requiring the warrant upon 
oath, as t0|3the fact of the existence of the crime and the criminal ; 
and B^kstone says, that * without such oath no warrant should be 
granj^t* and the same law is laid down by .Sergeant Hawkins. 
By jM^lting these authorities, my lords, you will find that I am 
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borno out in asMcrting that this is the very extent of the law ; for 
more ancient writers, as Lord Coke (2nd Institute, 51, 52) had 
asserted that, before indictment or presentment, no man could be 
arrested ; and fill that Hale, Hawkins, and Blackstoiie contended for 
is, that Lord Coke is inisitaken ; for that if there be a chpge upon 
oath, a warrant to arrest may be granted before indictment. This 
point — naiiKily, that a charge upon oath sanctions an arrest, is the 
utmost they contend for ; and Hawkins concludes his observations 
upon the subject in these words — ‘ Yet, inasmuch as justices of the 
])eacti claim this power (that of arresting before indictment) rather 
by connivance than any express warrant of law ; 4nd since the 
undue use of it may prove so highly prejudicial to the reputation 
as w(dl as the liberty of the party, a justice cannot well be too 
t(‘ndcr of his proceedings of tliis kind, and seems to be punishable, 
not only at the suit of the King, but also of the party grieved, if he 
grant any such wairant groundlessly and maliciously without such 
a [)robable cause as might induce a candid or impartial man to suspect 
the party to be guilt}'?* (2nd Hawkins, 135-6.) 

“ We have then got to the extreme of the law when we arrive at 
arrests by warrants, because of a charge established by oath ; and 
an extreme which has been resorted to, not because it has the 
sanction of any express law, but by means of its necessity, to prevent 
the escape of i'elons before they could be indicted, and from con- 
nivance at the long-used practice. It is not, indeed, in cases whore 
it applies now, disputed, because, in addition to the authority on 
which it rests in the direct opinion of the ‘ sages of the law,* it has 
been recognized in some cases of felony by those acts of parliament, 
which direcjt the manner, in some instances, of giving bail upon such 
warrants. But there is no Vhcre to be found any case of any 
allegation of any law writer carrying the power of arrest further ; 
for I need not detain, dw. Court by any comment on the passage in 
2nd State Trial, 5, 6^ which refers to Trogmorton and Allen (2 Kolle’s 
Abi., 558). 

“ Mr, Perrin has, with the ability and learning he discovers on 
every occasion, shown you that Hale must be understood as meaning 
that the warrant of th8 justice is a justification to the constable who 
executed it, not that the justice could protect himself by his own 
allegation. This distinction is familiar to your Ibrdsliips; and, 
although Mr. Foster seemed to rely bn the passage, to sustain tlie 
defence of the justice who issued the warrant, yet, Mr. Pennefather 
fell himself bound to admit that the passage is metely applicable to 
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the constable ; and the case refcn*ed to, Trogmorton and Allen, i« 
accoJ^ingly the case of a justification by a constable. There is, 
therefore, J repeat it, not even a solitary dictum in the books, and if 
there had, tlie resear(;h of the counsel for the defendant would have 
discovered it. There is not, I confidently* repeat? a single assertion 
in any law liook, that a warrant may be legally issued without a 
charge upon oath. It follows, therefore, of obvious and inevitable 
necessity, that this wari’ant was not legally issued. 

, ** It was not * due process of law.^ My client has been illegally, 
and against the provisions of the great charter, deprived of his 
liberty. Th«f defendant is guilty of false imprisonment. 

This brings me to the second point ; for it is alleged, that 
though the arrest was unjustifiable, although the defendant be clearly 
guilty of a trespass and false imprisonment, yet he is not responsible 
in an action for damages. In short, that although he is not infallible, 
still he is inviolable ; but I trust, notwithstanding, I shall be able to 
satisfy the Court of my second proposition — namely, ‘ that the matter 
stated in the defendant’s plea is mt sufficient?* to bar the action for 
this false imprisonment.’ The plea contains nothing but the fact 
which appears on the face of the declarntion-^viz., that the 
defendant is Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, with all tlio authori- 
ties and rights belonging to that office, and that he, as such, arrested 
the plaintiff by means of a warrant. Upon this allegation, the 
counsel for the defendant contend that no action lies, and conceding 
that a trespass has been committed, they say, that this is one of tlie 
instances in the law wliere there is an injury without means of com- 
pensation, because the defendant being a judge of a superior court, no 
action will be against him. 

“ It is, my lords, readily admitted, tliat no action lies against any 
judge for any judicial act whatsoever; but we insist that it does lie 
against every judge for ministerial acts. This ^distinction was taken 
by Mr. Perrin, and sufttained with his usual force and ingenuity. 
It was admitted by Mr. Foster, atid though not expressly admitted, 
it was, as I shall show, distinctly recognized by Mr. Peimefather, 
whOi however, has announced a new proposition — namely, that no 
action lies for any act ^ of a judge of the superior courts, adding, in 
meantime? any act done as a judge. .Now, if by acts done os a 
he means judicial acts, tWs is conceded. If he includes 
miiiiBteriat nets, and that the judges of the superior courts are in no 
Wiae responsible in actions, although for the same acts, and within 
their jurisdiction, inferior judges would be responsible ; this is not 
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only (lenkd, hut the charge of a ‘ bold attempt’ to subvert principle 
r(H}ogni;5etl in every case he has himself cited, is I'etorted, and justly 
ret()rt<^d on the learned gentleman ; for, in Hammond and Howell (2 
Mod. 218) quoted by him, the Court expressly says, ‘ though they 
(tlie judges) were mistaken, yet tliey acted judicially, and for that 
reason no action could lie against the defendant/ For what reason ? 
Not because the defendant was judge of any particular court, but 
because he acted judicially* And in Floyd v* Barker (1 2th Coke, 
23rd) also cited by him, tliis distinction is expressly taken — < A judge 
or justice of the peace cannot be charged for conspiracy for that 
whi(!h he did o})enly in court, for the causes and reaaons aforesaid.* 
The two next cases cited by tlic learned gentleman, not only con- 
fiiins ilie distinction we rely on, but illustrate its application in 
pnuqicc. These oases are Barnadiston r. Soames (2 Liv. 1 14), and 
Ashby and White (2 Lord Raymond, 938). In tlic first of these 
cases it was held, that no action would lie for falsely an<l maliciously 
iiKiking a double return to parliament. Why ? Because the judges 
were of opinion that.the sheriff acted, in that respect, judicially. In 
Ashby and White it was held, that for rtyecting the vote of a pc'.rson 
<iualificd to vote at an election, an action would lie against the 
sheriff. AVhy? Because it was held, that the sheriff acted, in that 
I’cspcct, ministerially. And this distinction is further recognized 
and act<id on in the next case cited by the learned gentleman, of 
Miller V. 8carc,s (2 Blackstoiie, 1141), 'vyhere an action was held to 
lie against the Comiuissiouers of Bankruptcy, for improperly com- 
mitting a man for not answering satisfactorily. It was held to lie, 
because their office was considered executory and ministerial, and 
not judicial. Let me add to these authorities the case cited by Mr. 
Perrin, and commented on Jby the gentlemen on the other side, in 
Grecnvelt v. Benwell (in Salk. 396 ; Lord Raymond, 467 ; and 
Cunf. 77 ). Tiie Cqurt.will find the judgment of Lord Holt given 
very distinctly in Cummins — ‘And that no action will lie against 
any judge for "what he does judicially, and of record; but if a 
justice of the i>eace issue a warrant, and commit a party without 
cause, be may be punished, because the act is only ministerial, and 
the commitment only intended for process and not for punishment ;* 
and he cites, from 12 Coke, Nudigate’s case. He was a justice of 
the peace, and though he recorded a circumstance falsely, yet, as he 
acted as a judge, that is, judicially, ifo action would lie. Now, 
compare the cases. If Nudigate had issued a groundless warrant for 
any act of violence, an action would have lain against him, because 
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the act was ministerial ; but when he acted judicially and upon 
record, no such action could be maintained. 

“ Tims, my lords, all the cases establish our distinction between 
judicial and ministerial acts, as well those iselied on at the opposite 
side, as those cited by Mr. Perrin. But where is the distinction 
stated by Mr. Pennefather to be found? I have been unable to 
trace it in any of the cases ; and if you examine the authorities from 
which he has endeavoured to infer such a distinction, I think you will 
join me in considering that his inferences are unfounded, and his 
positions untenable. 

“ And now* having, I trust, established that which is, indeed, a 
familiar distinction to your lordships, I shall proceed to show you 
that the issuing of the warrant by the Chief Justice was a minis- 
terial, and not a judicial act. I admit that the Judges of the King’s 
Bench are coroners and conservators of the peace throughout Ireland, 
and it is in tliis capacity of conservator of the peace that the 
present warrant was issued, or indeed c^uld have been issued. Non(i 
of your lordships, notwithstanding the dignity and extent of yorr 
judicial authority, could issue such a warrant, because none of you is 
a conservator of the peace throughout the different counties. But 
the conservator of the peace was, and is, a merely ministerial ollicer. 
In page 354, volume 1, Blackstone says, that his power consisted ‘in 
suppressing riots, and taking securities for the peace, and in appre- 
hending felons and other malefactors. This would appear to be 
the full extent of the common law authority of conservators of the 
peace. The Court is, of course, fully aware that the constitution of 
justices of the peace is widely different. The power of electing 
conservators of the peace having been taken from the people, and 
vested in the crown, by the 34th of Edward the Third, chapter 1, 
they first got a judicial character, were empowered to try offences, 
and obtained the name of justices. (Blackstone, .350.) The justices 
of the peace are judges of a court of record — ^the conservators of the 
peace are not so. This power of conservator of the ^eace the Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench holds in common with tlie Chan(^ellor, 
the Master of the Rolls, and the other persons whom I have named ; 
and if this be a good justification for him, it would be equally so 
for the Master of the Rolls, for he has closed in him the same 
authority in his ministerial capacity. Then was the warrant issued 
improperly, as it was, in itself, a ministerial act. For this I have tlie 
express authority of Lord Holt; his words are, an action will lie 
for improperly issuing a w'arrant, because the act is only ministerial, 
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and intended for process, not piinislinient, and I Lave tlie e(|ually 
exi)licit authority of all the cases from Windham v. Clue, (Cro. KL 
130,) to Moigan v. Hughes, (Second Terra^ Be|)ort, 225,) and those 
cases which occur evcffy day, in whitjh actions are maintained 
against justices of the peace for issuing warrants without legal 
grounds, although those justices are judges of the very courts in 
which the oflencos specified in those warrants are triable, although 
they liave jurisdiction over the offence and the ofieiider, and although 
for their judicial acts in that very matter no action would lie. This, 
then, is a ministerial act, done by a ministerial officer, for which, 
whatever be the la umber and value^of his other high dignities, 
he is responsible to my client. 

“ I shall now follow Mr. Pennefathcr in a few observations up<ui 
some of the other points which he has laboured in this case ; and 
first, where he insists that this must be taken as a judicial act, 
because it is averred to have been done by the Lord Chief Justice ; 
and as we have not traversed the fact of its being so done, and 
in order to sustain this proposition, he cited Kton v. Southly, from 
Walker. I shall dismiss the case by observing, that all it proves is, 
that an allegation ‘that A. B. having been possessed as a tenant at 
will,* is a sufficient averment that he then was tenant at will — but we 
ai*e not disi)utiiig upon averments in this instance. It is sufficiently 
averred that the defendant was Chief Justice, aud as such, namely, 
by virtue of the office of conservator, which that dignity conferred 
on him, issue<l this warrant. Can it be seriously contended, that 
issue should htavt been taken upon the title the defendant chose 
to style himself by, when he issued this warrant ? What would the 
jury have to try? Certainly something very immaterial — the apj)cl- 
latlon the defendant chose to be addressed by at that mom('nl. But 
the question is, whether this be a judicial or a ministerial act. Now% 
can the nature of the act depend on the name or title of the actor ? — 
Is the quality of the fact to be changed with the dignity of the 
doer ? But, really, it does not appear to me that 1 should be at all 
justified in detaining your lordships upon this part of the case. 

“ The second point in Mr. Pennefather*H argument, to which I 
have to entreat a few moments of your attention, is that part of the 
case in which, without admitting the distinction between judicial and 
ministerial acts, he still acknowledged its authority, by the pains he 
took to prove the granting of a warrant to be a judicial act. He 
first insisted that no action would lie for unjustly issuing a fiat, and 
th^ii he compared warrants to fiats. Now, it may he conceded that 
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no action would lie in the first case ; but if warrants be fiats as pro- 
cess to bring the party in, then the authorities and cases in which 
actions have lain against justices of the peace for issuing warrants 
are all mistaken, and a discovery is made that by comparing warrants 
to fiats, the defendants would have been entitled to non-suit the 
plaintiffs in those actions — a mighty discovery, truly I ! ! But if this 
be a point of non-suit only for a Chief Justice, this absolutely would 
follow, that if this identical warrant had been issued by my Lord 
Mayor A. King, who is a magistrate of great dignity, and I pre- 
sume entitled to some veneration from the counsel at the other side — 
if the Lord Mayor, who is also a presiding judge at the sessions, had 
issued this very warrant, an action might have lain against him, 
because it was ministerial, though to the extent of trying and punish- 
ing this crime, he is as fully a judge as the present defendant. 

It is contended that the superior quality of the Chief J ustice 
alters the act into a judicial one — ^it becomes a fiat and not a warrant, 
and no action can be maintained ; but;^here is, really, no similitude 
between the two ; a fiat is only an order to the. officer to make out a 
writ or process — a warrant is the process itself; the writ issued on 
the fiat must, of necessity, be returnable in the court out of which it 
issued— a warrant is not returnable at all, and it is intended to force 
in a party to any court having cognizance of the offence, within 
the territorial limit of the officer who grants it. In Blackstone, 294, 
are these wonts ; ‘ The warrant may be either general or special ; 
general, to bring the offender before any justice — special, to bring 
him before any individual justice.” So that this warrant, is part of a 
case afterwards tried before the defendant, only because he chose 
not to send the plaintiff* to the sessions. It has, therefore, no 
necessary connection with the Court of .King's Bench, nor indeed any 
other connection with that court, but what the defendant chose to 
give it. 

“ Next, the case of the King v. White (Cases Temp. Hard. 37) has 
been relied on. To prevent any controversy I have brought the 
book to read it. [Here Mr. O'Connell referred to the book, but it 
was thought unnecessary by the Court, and ptissed without debate.] 
Now, what does this case prove ? Does it convert any ministerial act 
into a judicial act ? Does it alter or qualify the authority of the cases 
1 have mentioned. It proves nothing but what is familiar in every 
day's practice, naipely, that all officers of justice are under the 
control of the King's Bench. Where complaints are made to that 
court of any magistrates or officers, if the fact be admitted, ihby 
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grant an attachment^ — if the fact be disputed, they grant an informa- 
tion to have it tried by a jury. In the King v, Reilly, (T. T. Rep* 
204,) the King's Bench attached Mr. Reilly for calling a meeting of 
the county. Lord Earlgfort there lays it down, that the Court of 
King’s Bencli has a general control over all inferior courts and 
inferior ofheers, and the power of punishing, them by attachment for 
misconduct ; and it clearly follows, that an attachment might, upon 
these admitted principles, have been granted, if the constable had 
disobeyed the warrant of any other magistrate. Thus, the King v. 
White j)roveK notliing but what was not denied, viz. the power of 
the Court of King’s Bench to punish the misconduct of inferior 
(jlHcers as for a contempt of that court. The arguments drawn from 
lh(i cases of fiats do not apply ; and if they did, they would prove too 
much, and arc encountered by all the cases in which magistrates 
have been convicted on actions for issuing warrants. The capacity 
in which the defendant acted is a matter of law not capable of being 
tried by a jury, and not altQ^ing the nature of the act. Tliat act 
was a ministerial act,, which is not protected from actions, and not n 
judicial act, which is protected; and, lastly, this arrest upon those 
pleadings is a false imprisonment, for which the defendant is bound 
to abide the verdict of a jury. 

“ I have now, my lords, argued the case, and have only to add a 
word or two in reply to some general topics introduced by Mr. 
Pennefathcr — 1st, he said that this was one of that class of injuries 
for which there is no remedy. He cited the case of Lecaux r. 
Eden, but it does not prove, by any means, what he would wish to 
establisli. The aggrieved party here, though he did not get imme- 
diate redress, was told that an appeal to the Court of Admiralty 
would be efficacious. Mr. Pejinefather talked of a case of felony in 
which the i)arty had no redress by the recovery of damages, but it 
could not (Escape observation, that if he was not remunerated in 
money, he would in the punishment of the offender. He commented 
upon the expediency of suffering a private injury for the purpose of 
eHecting a public good ; but though I admit, most cordially, the 
general principle, yet 1 deny its application in the present instance. 
He has bestowed some words upon the necessity that existed for the 
(hffendant’s interference in the case of the Catholic delegates. I do 
not see this necessity. There were many persons who could, with 
the greatest propriety and delicacy, fill his place on such an occasion. 
But il‘, as Mr. Pennefalher would contend, the Chief Justice acted in 
his judicial capacity in granting a warrant against my client, sec to 
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wliat a predicament he has been reduced. He has first judged my 
client ; secondly, resorted to the mockery of a process to bring him 
to trial ; and, thirdly, judged him again ! And what would, my 
lords, !)e the consequence of suffering .this extraordinary and 
monstrous power in a chief justice? Why, my lords, if my Lord 
Ellenboroiigh, the English Chancellor, or the Master of the Rolls, had 
conceived any malice to any of your lordships to-morrow, they might 
issue their warrants and drag you from your bench to answer a 
fictitious charge before them, and do all this, subjecting themselves 
to no i)enalty ! 

“ Mr. Penniefather has, lastly, told us, that the subject could resort 
to parliament, ir\ the event of any unwarrantable proceedings on the 
part of the Chief Justice. Why, my lords, what a mockery this is ! 
If tlie Irish peasant has been aggrieved by a chief justice, it is a 
consolation for him to have the liberty of making a miserable 
passage to Holyluiad, then walking barefoot to London, and, lastly, 
stating his wrongs to the imperial parliament, in a language unknown 
Ip tlieni. My lords, I am confident you cannot. — from a due consi- 
deration of the authorities I have cited, and the reasoning that has 
been advan<*,ed on our behalf — decide against us. 

“ The Court signified that judgment would be given on Tuesday.*" 

, However, at the sitting of the Court upon the next day, Lord 
Norbury announced that himself and brother judges were so fiir 
from having made up their minds on the point at issue, that 
they “ required more argument from counsel,*’ and appointed 
the succeeding Tuesday (that day week) for the hearing. 

Uj)on the day last mentioned, one counsel was heard at 
either side. During the argument the following incident 
occurred : — 

Mr. Justice Fox, after several remarks on the case made for 
the defendant, observed, that ‘‘much of the difficulty that 
existed in his mind would be removed, had the information on 
oath, upon which the defendant had acted, been set forth ; but 
it was designedly omitted, and a suppositious case put for the 
purpose of inducing that Court to decide upon speculative 
matter. Two great principles were put in direct conflict ; first, 
that a judge was not liable to action for judicial acts; and, 
secondly, that the subject should not be arrested contrary to 
law, which absolutely required information upon oath. 
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Lord Norbury wished to hear the whole of the arguments 
before he would give any opinion. 

‘‘ Mr. Justice Fox said he had given no opi/tion, and any 
insinuation of the kind was uncalled for and unnecessary. 

Judge Fletcher thought that the right of any one of the 
four judges to propound his doubts to counsel could not be 
disputed. It was a conscientious duty upon them to suggest 
those doubts, that counsel might remove them if they could ; he 
wished to know for what other purpose counsel attended 
there, and whether argument was for those who might have 
already made up tfieir minds, or for those who still entertain 
doubts. 

“ Lord Norbury said he had thrown out no insinuation of the 
kind alluded toby his learned brother. He had just wished to 
say that he should reserve his opinion till the Court pro- 
nounced judgment, and then would give it, as he was capable of 
doing. 

‘‘ Judge Fletcher said they were all capable.’* 

And so the squabble ended. 

The impertinence of Lord Norbury was not favourable to 
the success of his views on the matters before them. The 
species of personal insult he thus wantonly and incautiously 
flung upon his colleagues on the bench was calculated to create, 
in their minds, feelings to counterpoise that overweening consi- 
deration for a brother judge assailed, which had hitherto made 
them neglectful of the endangered rights of the subject. How- 
ever, notwithstanding this escapade, and the feelings it may have 
occasioned, they concurred, for the present, with Lord Norbury, 
in deferring judgment until the ensuing term. 

The excitement of the period rendered every meeting of the 
Catholic Board at this time interesting. We therefore copy 
largely from the reports, such as they were then furnished by 
the Dublin newspapers, of those meetings. 

Mr. O’Connell’s part in the agitation was becoming every day 
more and more difficult. Fierce passions had been aroused by 
the events of the elections ; and not only was there the 6x0001"- 
bation of feeling between political opponents, but distrusts, 
jealousies, and heats of all kinds were rife among parties 
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who thouj^ht and had hitherto acted together in political 
matters. 

In the tumult of these feelings, there was considerable danger 
to the ]) 0 ])ular party, that the great objects for which they had 
been labouring would come to be forgotten, or else be wilfully 
sacrificed to private resentments. It will be seen, in these 
speeches of Mr. O’Connell at the various meetings of the 
Catholic Board, from early in November to the end of 1812, 
how earnestly lie laboured to avert these disasters, and once 
more combine all for the common good. • 

On the 5th December, 1812, he rose in the Catholic Board 
to move for an aggregate meeting, pursuant to notice given. 
He commenced by alluding to the stormy character of the meet- 
ing which immediately preceded that in which he was speaking, 
and to some misconceptions as to the manner in which the 
voting had been taken in the divisions that had then occurred. 
As we have obviated the necessity of tills explanation, by rec'ord- 
ing the proceedings alluded to in their true sense, it will be 
unnecessary to give this part of his speech. 

“ But for the impossiblity of getting a sufficient hearing, he 
had intended (at their last meeting) to have proposed this ihjso- 
lution for an aggregate meeting, as the period at whiidi it could 
have been serviceable was so fast elapsing. The purposes for 
which it was to be called were : first, to redeem their cliaracter 
(if it could be redeemed after their own acts) from the charges 
of entering into petty private squabbles, while the enemy were 
absolutely in our country. He did not think it necessary to 
reserve the name of Christopher Hely Hutchinson for moments 
of traiKtiiiUlty, when every instant menaced the country with the 
l(»ss of the services of that excellent man. 'He dreaded that it 
was already too late — the moment he was speaking should have 
been the moment of the aggregate meeting. To compliment 
the family of Hutchinson and show Catholic gratitude, was the 
second object of such a meeting — to complain that the city of 
Cork was misrepresented. Mr. Hutchinson’s manly and gene- 
rous support of the Catholics had earned him the bitter hostility 
of the government; every engine was set in play by them — every 
retainer of the Castle, down to the lowest contributor to its 
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ainusements, was sent off to poll against the Man of the People’s 
ehoiee anil heart. The pleasures of our paltry Irish court were 
suspended, stood still, and every ereatu^ was sent down, 

even the footmen were ^mcked off in coach fids. 

“ He thought that on such a subject he would have been heard 
with patience ; and indeed he had been oliered three ivorda by 
one gentlmnen, and ten mmutes by another, but this latter gene- 
rous uiier was not seconded. Not, however, to lose more time, 
he would ])ass by all that he had just reason to complain of and 
deplore, and urge that immediate steps should be taken to assist 
the Catholics of C?ork in procuring redress for the injury done 
thmn by the exclusion of Mr. Hutchinson from ))arliament.” 

A gentlenum present having mentioned that the Hutchinson 
family had declined some offers made to them. 


“ Mr. O’Connell said, that thi' explanation of the gcmtlenian who 
laid tiist spoken, only proved that the lluteliinson family, with all 
tlieir characteristic dignity of feeling, would not permit the ex]»ense 
of a })etition to be defrayed by public subscrijition, when*, any mem- 
ber of that family appealed, in his own riglit, to the House of 
Coininon.s for justh^e. But the Catholics of Cork were freeholders, 
and they could, in their own right, petition the House of Commons 
against the return of the presiding officer. It would be proj)ei*, 
thcjvfoj-c, to liave an aggregate meeting, for the j)urpose of showing 
that tlie C’utholics of Ireland are ready to bear a proportion of the 
expense, in the cause in which the whole country was as much con- 
ciu'ncd as the freeliolders and freemen of the city of Cork. With 
that view he would move — * 


^ ‘ That an agii^regajtc raeoting of the Catholics of Ireland be held at the 

little theatre, Fishanible-street, on Tuesday, the 15tli day of Dcccmher, 
instant, to take into consideration the measures necessarily connected with our 
petition, and to afford some proof of the Irish sentiment towards tlie Honourable 
Christopher llely Hutchinson; and that Mr. Hay he requested to write to the 
secretary of the Catholic Board, in Cork, to express the strong personal 
anxiety of every individual member of this board, that tlie Catholics of (’ork 
should use the most strenuous exertions to procure tlie success of a iietition to 
piirliamcnt against the iiersons who have, for the present, excluded, from the 
presentation of that city, a man distinguished among the first of Irish patriots, 
the Honourable Christopher Ilcly Hutcliinson.' 


After some debate on the shortness of notice, the resolution 
was ])asse(l ; and some other matters having been also disposed of, 
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Dr, Dromgoole revived the subject of the vote of censure; and 
in an able speech contended against its impolicy, concluding with 
a motion to the Allowing effect : — 


“ Resolvcjd — That, in order to meet the public and private calumnies which 
the eiK;!»iics of religious liberty have circulated, we feel ourselves bound to 
declare, that the resolutionwS of last spring and summer, re8))ecting .candidates 
for parliament, could not be, and were not intended to enjoin or sanction the 
violation of promises entered into at any time previous to tlieir adoption.” 

Mr. O* Gorman recommended ftie adoption of this resolution. 

“ Mr. O’Connell vsaid he was anxious to second the mbtion, as 
well bec.ause he concurred most heartily in every thing that fell from 
his respectable friend, Dr. Dromgoole, as from his wish to take at 
length an opportunity of delivering his sentiments distinctly upon 
the subject which had caused so much of agitation amongst the 
Catholics themselves. One would imagine that we really were at a 
loss for enemies, so sedulous did we appear to excite them amongst 
ourstilves. One would suppose that Ireland was not sullicicuitly 
divided and distracted already, but that division and dissension 
in the Catholic board could be afforded in addition and as a pastime. 
Indeed, the progress of this unfortunate feud in the board might 
have been arrested at a certain period. Perlia])s, I draw upon my 
mere vanity, when I indulge the dream that 1 could sooner have 
terminated it ; but full sure I am, that I ought to have sooner 
endeavoured to do so, but I was restrained by motives which, upon 
reflection, I am unable to justify. 

“ It is due to candour to state them : — in the first place, it was 
impossible not to see, that your resolution, although dignified with 
the appellation of an abstract proposition, was intended first, and 
principally, not altogether, for a single individual. I do not say that 
it was the design of the movers to use it as the instrument of par- 
ticular vengeance ; they have disavowed any such design, and we 
are bound, as we are ready, to believe them. The oflect, however, 
was precisely what I have stated with tlie individual thus alluded to. 
I mean Mr. Lalor ; I am proud to avow my conviction. I have the 
pleasure to be his intimate friend ; I have the honor to be his kins- 
man ; I boast of his friendship, because I have long known his 
worth in all the relations of private life, and in our public cause. I 
have seen liim in this hoard, ever ready to adopt the most manly, 
spirited, and honourable course ; he never spoke amongst us of entering 
into any timid compromise with our enemies ; he never shrunk IVmn 
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danger. When we were menaced with any persecution, he was of 
the first to throw himself forward ; his spirit rose with our perils, 
ay, and his determination increased with our difficulties. I loved 
him, because I saw that his views were confined to the good of his 
country — that he had not, and could not have any personal motive — 
that, with generous heart and open hand, he contributed to all your 
expenditures, and that his existence was ever at your service. I saw 
that every vote he gave in your board or committee, was precisely 
that which struck my humble juj^ment as the best calculated to serve 
your interests. 

“ With those pujblic and private qualifications, I ^vas, and am 
proud of obtaining the friendship of my respected rclativ(‘. And I now 
condemn that species of mistaken delicacy, which })revcnted me at an 
early stage of this business, from taking an active j>art in opposition 
to your resolution ; I imagined that my opposition would be at- 
tributed to the zeal of private friendship, and not to that which, in 
truth, suggested it — the firm conviction of my conscience. There 
was another motive which also contributed to paralyze my resistance 
to the resolution of last meeting — I am ashamed to have yielded to it 
for one moment — it was this: Mr. Lalor^s vindication, which has 
appeared in the public papers, was well known to have been written 
by me ; it was known that I had written it, merely in the exercise of 
professional skill, and for the ordinary inducements of professional 
exertions. I did not feel myself at liberty to refuse drawing it in 
that capacity, but in none other wmuld I have consented to do so. T 
may be much mistaken, hut I thought that I ought not to lend 
myself personally to any part of that vindication. With all facts 
(except a single one of no moment to the general question,) I was a 
total stranger ; and in the controversy as to the then pen<ling elec- 
tion, if I were personally to have inteHered at all, it would most 
certainly have been m favour of the candidates who have succeeded. 
Having, however, once acted as Mr. Lalor^s counsel, I am ashamed 
that I shrunk from the base calumny which might have imputed to 
me the sentiments of profession, in resisting the general vote of 
censure — it was unbecoming of me to yield to so paltry and pitiful an 
influence of delicacy. You well know whether 1 am a man likely to 
be influenced in my conduct in this board, by any other motives 
than those of honour and of conscience. I speak of myself with, all 
humility, yet I own I entertain the expectation that my countrymen 
in general require not from me any defence against the imputation 
of mean or selfish motives ; yet they were these false delicacies that 
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prevented my opposing the resolution of abstract censure, as it 
has been called, determinedly and upon principle. 

“ For I could not see what right or authority you had to pass any 
such resolution. If Mr. Lalor had forfeited the confidence of the 
Catholics of the county of Tipperary, they might have declared that 
he was no longer to be a manager of their petition, as the Catholics 
of Newry did with respect to Mr. Jennings, and from that moment 
he would have ceased to be a member of this board : but when you 
passed a vote of censure, you clearly travelled out of your authority, 
and into the hands of the Attorney-General — ^you abandoned, for a 
moment, the conduct of your petition, for which alone you 
appointed, and you committed yourselves to the tender mercies of 
your fiiends in the King’s Bench. It is, therefore, fortunate that 
your resolution passed, as I am ready, if necessary, to show, irre- 
gularly, and after having been, in point of fact, negatived. 1 do 
not say this to reflect upon, or to diminish the triumph of those who 
hav(i succeeded in that vote ; I introduce it simply to show you, that 
we have a valid defence against any attach of the Attorney-General 
upon this ground — an attack which, I am convinced, he would have 
already commenced, but that he and your other enemies imagine that 
you are about to do their work for them, and to destroy yourselves 
by your own dissensions. 

There is an unhappy spirit broke out amongst us. It is the 
inevitable consequence of turning this hoard into a species of mock 
tribunal, and destroying individuals with an axe, which you call 
‘ abstract censure.’ In plain truth, how is it possible we should judge 
with discretion or discrimination upon the motives that may impel 
private individuals ? Their neighbours in their respective counties 
may be able to judge of them, and they certainly are able to punish 
them by exclusion from this board. But how are you to summon wit- 
nesses or to examine them, to form any estimate of facts ? I will tell 
you what the witnesses are — public report — a liar to a proverb — 
and anonymous calumny — ^an assassin upon record. I myself, for ex- 
ample, have no less than five anonymous letters lying upon my table, 
which charge my estimable friend with every atrocit}^ I know of 
my own knowledge, that it is simply impossible that some of them 
should be true — I am convinced they are all false. Yet, how many 
members ot this board — how many excellent and truly honest men 
may not be influenced in their decision of Mr, Lalor’s case, by com- 
munications which may have reached them in a similar way ! 

“ In truth, it would be most dangerous for us to usurp the power 
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of judging of facts, which we want the means to investigate. But 
my great objection must be repeated ; the discussion of questions 
of this nature, affecting particular individuals, must necessarily tend 
to excite personal animosity amongst us, and to produce irritation and 
rancour. I appeal to you, whether it has not already had this effect. 
Indeed, 1 need not make the appeal ; there is not a man in the board 
who has not seen, with regret, a spirit of violence and of hatred— the 
very genius of personal malignity settling here, where all was peace, 
and unanimity, and cordiality, ^nd have we not enemies enough, 
and to spare? Have we not Lord Manners and His Grace of 
Bichmond in fron^, whilst the Attorney-General aqd the Dublin 
Grand J ury hang on our rear ? Have we not on our flank, the bi- 
goted Liverpool? and that Castlereagh, long exercised in every dark 
stratagem of ruin, who would, for emolument, barter a seat in heaven^ 
if he had any interest in that country. At this moment bigotry is 
awakened from the slumber into which Protestant ' liberality, in 
Ireland, bad cast her— bigotry, at the command of power — ^bigotry, 
lured by the beloved voice of interest, has aroused in every part of 
the land. The first in station and in rank set the example of obe-, 
dience to the command which they themselves issued. Every little 
village bigot in the land is animated with the hope of discounting 
his despicable malignity into the pay and plunder of some office. 
Mark the active rancour of their hostility: Hutchinson — the pa- 
triot Hutchinson— is opposed in Cork for being your champion. 
The opposition of the Castle stoops to all the meanness of personal 
animosity ; it disgorges its domestics and menials, from the highest to 
the lowest, against him; the refined amusements of our refined 
government are suspended — even Cassino stood still, and the tea- 
table was unattended — every body was absent — every body was sent 
to oppose Hutchinson, because he was the friend of the Catholics. 

** The clergy, who sometimes have a most admirable instinct in 
discovering what is for their interest here, as well' as hereafter, are 
many of them active against os ; they are easily marshalled under 
the auspices of a right rev. prelate of the Established Church — ^the 
son of popish parents — the brother of a popish priest, who has pub- 
lished a pompous pamphlet against us, of great promise and pretensions, 
but of little performance, save what it effects by the very difficult and 
novel process of repeating calumnies a thousand times refuted, and 
at^red, and contiudicted upon oath, by every Catholic in Ireland. 

I should be content' if we were at leisure to investigate the worthy 
prelate’s motives, or that we efen had an opportunity of printing, in 
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the same shape with his pamphlet, another literary morceau of 
the learned and pious divine. It was, I believe, his first attempt — a 
farce, call(‘d the ‘ Generous Impostor T — oh, the generous impostor I 
The theatrical dictionary informs u§ that this farce was damned ; a 
friend of mine who happened to have seen it, assures us that there was 
a warmth of expression in it — ^lie would not for the world call it an 
obscenity, which in some quarters would almost atone for its dulness, 
but it was too dull even for the vicious taste of a London audience to 
j)reserve it for its seasoning. But, perhaps, this pamphlet is as 
great a farce, in the Fitzwilliam administration, as the silent exertions, 
if not the pjiiainphlets of .the divine, were at the other side — oh, 
the generous impositor ! 

“ Look to the counties — see bow you arc calumniated. I have 
already more than once had occasion to remark, the principle of this 
administration is falsehood ; this principle betrays itself in all its 
acts ; it, therefore, uublushingly circulates its calumnies against ns, 
with the most tliorough conviction of their total want of truth. Where 
it cannot procure the direct assertion of an ^untruth, it is content 
with an insinuation containing the same meaning. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a fraction of the county of Dublin Grand Jury could never 
have dared to charge the Catholics of Ireland plainly and directly 
w ith high treason, but they have had the meanness to insinuate it 
covertly and in bad English. We should thank them little for tlic pru- 
dence w hich taught them to avoid the direct assertion, wdieri we me(d 
ilie depravity that allowed them to- make this oblique and unmanly 
attack on our characters. Where is the individual amongst them 
that would venture to make the foul and false insinuation of dis- 
loyalty to any gentleman of this board ? and if there were any indi- 
vidual so rash as to use the insinuation, I know the chastisement he 
would meet w ith and receive. But, as a body, we are calumniated 
with safety, because we are idly busied in dissension and division 
ajnongst ourselves, 

“ I'akc another example — one of direct falsehood— what Shakspeare 
calls ‘ the lie direct f and not as in the case of the grand^jury, the 
‘lie by equivocation.’ An advertisement has appeared in the 
Dublin pa})ers, stating tliat a meeting of the Protestant freemen, 
f reeholders, and in habitants of Dublin had taken place. Now, this 
ineaps, and was intended to mean, a public meeting, at which evejry 
sncli ; Protestant might have attended. But was there any such 
meeting ? There certainly was not. Every body knows there was 
not. It is a falsehood — false as God ivS true — a falsehood signed 
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with the. classic name of Abraham Bradley King, Lord Mayor, but 
not the less unfounded. The noble, grand Lord Mayor just certilies 
an untruth. He might, and probably had a parlour or dining room 
meeting, but it was np more what he says — a meeting of the 
Protestants of Dublin, than it was a meeting of the^ews of Frank- 
fort. This untruth, however, is of advantage to our enemies. 
Why ? Because we have left it uncontradicted — because we have 
been so busy in quarrelling with one another . about Mr. Law losses 
abstract censures, that we have not had leisure to mark witli our public 
contempt the scandalous and impudent falsehoods with which we 
are assailed. 

“But let us return to our own affairs. Let us return to the 
consideration of the state of the Catholics* rights. Let us make 
peace amongst ourselves and carry on the war of words only with 
our oneinies. All our vigilance, all our zeal, all our activity, arc 
iKTCssary for our protection. We cannot afford to squander oj* 
exliaust any part of them in a quarrel amongst ourselv<*8. You have 
passed your vote of censure — ^be content with in-— allow us merely to 
qualify it, by excluding the possibility of any person being deemed 
to come within it, who ought not to do so. Those are persons whose 
faith was pledged previous to your resolutions of last spring and 
summer. You admit that such persons are not the object of your 
censure. All we require is, that you should declare the fact to be 
so. If your sword afterwards be wielded by private malignity tuit of 
this board, the declaration we require will serve for a shield, 
co-extensive with your censure, to those who are entitled to wear 
that i)rotection. 

“ I can assure you, that ray esteemed friend (Mr. Lalor) desires no 
otlu^r, nor would any man .be his friend who sought anything 
further. All he desires is for the honour of the board itself, that it 
should not be said that you censured him for observing the pi'ornise 
in which he had pledged the honour of an Irish gentleman. By this 
means you wdll vindicate the board from a calumny, not less actively 
circulatea for being unfounded, and you will restore tliat harmony 
and good temper amongst us, which are so necessary for our 
preservation at this perilous junction. 1 do, therefore, conjure, 
gentlemen, in the name of that afflicted country, which has so many 
ardent and affectionate votaries in this room, to waive all matters of 
form, and let us now, at once, adopt a resolution of admitted truth 
and necessary conciliation. Let us think that poor Ireland, goaded 
and distressed, wants all our attention. Let us sacrifice e\ cry angry 
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feeling — turn from the past with the temper of forgiving kindness, 
and to the future with all the firmness which will result alone from 
unanimity in bur own body ; continue divided and our cause is lost 
for ever.” 

Thfe speech is reported to have made a powerful impression. 

The result, after some explanatory speeches from persons 
who had supported the vote of censure, was the unanimous car- 
rying of Dr. Dromgoole’s resolution. 

The aggregate meeting, of which Mr. O’Connell had given 
notice, was definitively fixed for Tuesday, the 15th December, 
on which day it accordingly took place in Fishamble-street 
theatre. 

The first six resolutions here passed bore reference to the 
preparation and presentation of the Catholic petition to both 
houses early in the next session ; and also to the preparation of 
an address to Mr. Hely Hutchinson, expressive of Catholic 
feeling towards him. 

The seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh referred, in 
indignant terms and with strongly worded contradictions, to 
allegations in recent addresses of grand juries (city of Dublin, 
&:c,) charging the Catholics with disaffection — with entertain- 
ing disguised and secret views, and with an intention to obtain a 
Catholic ascendency.” 

Then followed thanks to Sheriff Harty, for his conduct in his 
office ; and, as usual, to the Protestants who had attended, in 
particular to Counsellors Finlay and Walsh, for their speeches. 

On the resolution respecting Mr. Hutchinson being put from 
the chair, there was, as the newspapers inform us, “a loud and 
general call for Mr. O’Connell, and when ha came forward he 
was greeted for several minutes with the most enthusiastic 
plaudits.” 

Mr. O’Connell commenced with a very warm eulogium on 
Mr. Hutcliinson, and dwelt at some length upon the loss of his 
election. We take up the report of his speech, where he com- 
^menced to deal with the recent exhibitions of their enemies. 

“ The meetings in some of the counties where resolutions, hostile 
to U8, have been passed, cannot properly be called Protestant 
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meetings. I say properly ^ because, although the parties who were 
there prominent assumed the denomination of Protestants, they 
were, in reality, of no religion at all, except, indeed, in so far as 
might give the means of carrying on a base traffic,, and turning the 
profession of it into money. 1 shall not think it necessary to name 
the people to whom I allude, for I am quite §ure you will agree with 
me that their names are of no very high importance. If one instance 
might be given, and one as insignificant as need be, there was John, 
Earl of Aldborough. (Hear and laughter.) His lordship was very 
active in defence of the church, and he was by no means to be 
blamed ; on the contrary, he deserved the greatest commendations for 
having come forward so boldly, and offered himself as a martyr for 
the good of the church ! Such men honoured the cause they sup- 
ported (Laughter), and the cause, in its turn, honoured them just as 
much. 

“In Dublin, the sixteen grand jurymen w^ho had signed 'the 
resolutions against the Catholics might have been bought (he was 
going to say might, perhaps, be sold) by those worthier seven who 
have refused their signatures. But he was not going to waste time 
with the men^ it was with their resolutions and petitions that he had 
more properly to do, although, in truth, it was little better than a 
waste of time to deal even with them. (Hear, hear.) 

“These resolutions and petitions displayed a glorious continuance 
of the system under which the ministry, which had fostered their 
rankness, had begun its career — ^the same barefaced and impudent 
falsehood — the same meanness and cunning. To that system the 
majority of one, which they had obtained last session in the House of 
Lords, was solely attributable. (Hear, hear.) They Lad, in tlieir 
official paper, in the Moniteur of the Ministry, published a lalsehood— 
a foul and calumnious falsehood — ^imputing to the Catholics a 
conduct disgraceful anJ mean as their own ; and by this had they 
operated upon the unsuspecting minds who would otherwise have 
voted wiffi what turned out to be the minority. To the same base 
system recourse was had now. The London Courier^ the same 
paper I have alluded to, has, in its last number, a paragraph, stating 
that the ‘ Third Part of the Statement of the Penal Laws, aggrieving 
the Catholics of Ireland,’ had been received in London ; and that it 
contained a full and faithful account ol’ the views of the Catholic 
body. They already knew that this was a pure and mischievous 
falsehood ; the so-called ‘ Third Part of the Statement, &c.,’ was a 
production of some of the hired writers at the Castle,, and was only 
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to be found in tho shop ol‘ Jack Giifard, or some of his compeers in 
^corruption and bigotry. 

“ But to return to the resolutions of the meetings. They had 
brought forward various accusations against* the Catholics, and to one 
of them I, for one, am perfectly ready to plead guilty. They have 
said that what we once asked as a boon and as a favour, we now 
demand as a right ; and they say well. We do so. (Hear, hear.) 
1 would take Emancipation in whatever shape it came; if it was even 
held out as are the alms of a beggar, I should accept it. But should 
I for that the less consider it as a right which was my due, and which 
ought to have been obtained by insisting on it ds such ? Certainly 
not. . I am glad from my soul that they admit this — that they allow 
we consider it as a right. For when they allow that we demand it 
as a right for ourselves, do they not likewise allow that we grant it as 
a right to others ? and they themselves do away with the foul calumny, 
that our religion leads us to believe that no one should have equal 
right with professors of it. If religious liberty is r?gkt to one, it is a 
right to all. When we, therefore, say it is a riffht to us, we allow 
that the same right belongs to the Quaker, the Presbyterian, the 
Dissenter. We do not ask it as relying on our numbers, our 
strength, or the wealth of our body ; we come forward on the broad 
principles, that political equality is the right of men of all religions ; 
and this our enemies allow ; let them not, therefore, shrink from the 
consequence. 

“ But if they have said the truth in this instance, they have ainjdy 
compensated it in others by the most unblushing falsehoods. They 
have thrown out imputations in their resolutions which, I am sure, they 
themselves are conscious of being grossly calumnious, and which they 
would not dare, even in terms the most distant, to insinuate in private 
life to any Catholic gentleman in Ireland. 

“ They have said that the Catholics are disaffected. Yet how 
often have these Catholics sealed their loyalty with their blood ! If 
the Prince Regent has forget Ireland in his speech, his enemies might 
remind him of her by the respect which they pay him in consequence 
of the resources he derives from her. Did not Vimiera — did not 
Talavera and Badajoz give proofs of the loyalty of the Catholics ? at 
Salamanca, was it not felt in the terrors of rout and defeat by every 
flying Frenchman? It has been amply proved. And if Britain 
would know the benefits she derives from the proof of it, she may 
have an idea from but one solitary instance. Before the late removal 
of part of the Penal Laws, I myself had no less than forty relations 
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In the military service of France, from an inspector-general of in- 
fantry down to a lieutenant ; I have now none ; but in every victory 
which graces the military annalsof the British empire, I have to tremble 
in ])erusing the (iazettc^lcst I meet among the lists of the honourable 
dead, the name of some dear and respected relative. Sixteen are at this 
moment serving in the Peninsula. If. such be the case only in 
one instance, and resulting only from the removal of a part of 
those laws, what might not l>e expected to the interests of 
Britain, were the same benefit extended to all, and the hopes of 
our youth allowed, in every instance, to he bound only by their 
merits ? 

“ They accuse us of a wish for Catholic ascendency.' 1 heir 
inconsistency in the accusation is glaring and ridiciulous. They 
first blame u.s for asking Emancipation as a right ; and they 
then say that we arc desirous of a Catholic ascendenr*y. Does not 
the demanding Kmaiicipation as a right imjdy that an e<]uality of 
juivileges is the right of every citizen, be his religion what it may ? 
And does not the xt-ish for a Catholic ascendency imply, that we 
think no man ought to be on an equal footing with the Catholic ? 
The absurdity is manifest ; they accuse us of saying tliat an equality 
of civil privileges is the light of every citizen, of whtUover persua- 
sion ; then they accuse us of saying, that there should be no 
such thing as an equality of privileges ; and they eoiuleimi us for 
both. 

“ But their absurdities slmll not be the ground on which we 
shall defend ourselves, The accusation is contrary to our feelings — 
to our opinions ; we have already expressed our disapprohatioii of‘ any 
connexion subsisting between government and tJie Catle ilc |>relates ; 
and 1 am free to say, that there is no event wliicji I .d*wuld consider 
more fatal to the liberties of Ireland than what th^y liave called a 
Catholic ascendency. Our prelates would no longer h(^ the resixx'tablti 
characters in wliicli \yc ijiow revere everything that is virtuous or 
respectable ; they would, at least, have more temi)lations to become 
otherwise ; and whenever they should degenerate into the tool of the 
minister, then should I consider the doom of Ireland as sealed for 
ever. 

“ There is, I am sure, no man of education who hears me, that 
does not join in the opinion that I have offered ; and there is none 
who, even in the warmest moments of enthusiasm for the pros])erity 
of those professing the same religion with himself, that can be 
charged with having ever uttered a word inconsistent with it. J do 
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not refer our enemies to the resolutions of our meetings; but let 
them gq to the most incautious speech that ever was delivered at any 
of them — let them scrape together words uttered in the heat of 
debate, even then 1 defy them to find a sentence that will bear them 
out in their accusations. It is not necessary for them, after being 
foiled in the search, to betake themselves to conjecture, and to build 
a conclusion, on their own suppositions, of our wishes ; for well they 
know, that we have too "much of Irishmen about us to conceal them, 
did we entertain them. 

“ So far, indeed, from wishing for ascendency, we do not desire 
that we shall ie necessarily taken into any office er political employ- 
ment whatever*; all that we insist upclh is, an enlargement of the 
prerogative of the crown, by which his Majesty may be allowed a 
wider range in search for virtue, talent, and respectability, among 
his subjects, in selecting the offices necessary in his government. 

“ There is another circumistance of much importance, which I 
think it necessary to call your attention to. Every body recollects 
that the last parliament was pledged-— solemnly pledged to the 
serious and immediate consideration of our claims. The present 
parliament is completely bound by the promise of the former ; it is 
still the imperial parliament, though a few, and very few, indeed, of 
the persons composing it have been changed ; I should hope it will 
recollect this ; it would be a most truly gross and miserable chicanery 
if it were to attempt a recantation, knowing, as we do, that not even 
the whole of the new members amount to near the majority, which 
had the wisdom to decide on giving us a hearing. There is a solemn 
and deliberate treaty — a direct and unequivocal pledge ; it is true, 
we have known treaties violated ; and it is, unfortunately, full as 
well attested, and that to our own knowledge, that pledges have been 
left unredeemed. Let them recollect the terrible confusion that 
ensued when a former pledge was revoked. 1 shall quote an autho- 
rity for them, and one which they will be likely to respect, that of 
Sir Lawrence Parsons, now Iiord Boss, as to the probable conse- 
quences which he thought were likely to result from retracting that 
pledge — consequences far more dreadful than 1 shall either look for 
or suppose. 

Wheh Lord Fitzwilliam came over to this country as chief 
governor, he gave a pledge for the repeal of the penal laws, when by 
one of* those changes, not unfrequent in the Pitt administration, the 
pledge was left unredeemed, and that patriotic earl was recalled. 
When the subject, however, came before the House of Commons, Sir 
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Lawrence Parsons delivered his sentiments, and we liave those 
remarkable expressions in the report of his speech. It is impossible 
to assert, that it gives precisely his words, but if any report be correct, 
I should suppose this to be, for it seems to bear great marks of care 
and attention. The report states, that Sir Lawrence Parsons iwid in 
the House of Commons, ‘ if a resistance to any thing would be pro- 
ductive of evil consequences, it was that against the wishes of the 
people, and the prospects which have been held out to them ; that if 
the demom of darkness should come from the infernal regions upon 
earth, and throw a fire-brand among the people, he could not 
do more to promote mischief.’ I hope some one^ will* remind him of 
this part of his speech at Hie King’s County meeting, which I hoar 
he is to attend to-morrow. He continues, ‘ he had never heard of a 
parallel to the infatuation of the minister he may see one now ; 

‘ and if he persisted, every man must have five or six dragoons in his 
house.’ 

And it was true ; for in many houses it was necessary for the 
owners to have five* or six dragoons, and the whole country was 
thrown into confusion. I hope and trust that ’no such consequence 
will ever again occur, though sure I am that such is the desire of the 
British minister. He wishes (to make use of the words of Christopher 
Hely Hutchinson) that you should draw the sw(yrdy to. afford him an 
opportunity of throwing away the scabbard. Certain he was, that at 
this very moment, there was a foul conspiracy to draw the warm- 
hearted, but unthinking people of Ireland into a sham plot, to give an 
opportunity of wreaking vengeance on her dearest sons. 

^*Here he must warn his countrymen to abstain and shun, with 
the greatest caution, every inducement which might be held out to 
them for disturbances similar to these he had alluded to. Nothing 
would more thwart the progress of their cause ; nothing, he suspected, 
could, for that reaapn, be more satisfactory to the ministry, than just 
so mucli of it as would give a pretence for a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, and some other violences of the same description, toge- 
ther with a total refusal of the claims of the Catholics. Ireland had 
already been taught to beware ; her lesson had been stamped in 
letters of the best blood of her children, and assuredly now she would 
avoid the snare which was intended for hen 

That such was the wish of certain persons in power, he could not 
doubt. Keegan’s plot was not yet to be forgotten ; occurrences of the 
same kind had been discovered in Kilkenny and Limerick. What, 
too, was the reason that the garrison of Dublin was under orders to 
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be in immediate readiness to march ? Why were the match(-s ke])t 
lighted ? Why preparations made for attack or defence ? Was it 
not to inspire credulous people with the idea that there was danger of 
ail insurr(‘<*,tion ; and to induce others, who- thought their wrongs 
almost called ibr it, to believe that they might soon hope to be joined 
by otlj(‘rs, as injured and more determined than themselves; keeping 
alive, on the one side, the fire of hatred, and on the other, the desire 
and hope of revenge. 

‘‘But the people of Ireland have too much good sense to be misled 
by such phantoms, by such paltry contrivances. They see that a 
])retext is only waitting to crush them and their claims for ever, and 
cancel the bond in the best blood of the# country ; and they despise 
the nefarious attempts that are made upon them. They feel, too, that 
their cause is advancing ; nothing can prevent its progress. Ireland, 
in the meantime, is tranquil, and awaits the result with confidence 
and hope. 

“ The Prince Regent, in his speech from the throne, alluded to the 
disturbances in England. What a pity that he had not a Pj-ofcssoi* 
Von Feinaiglc to recall to his recollection, that he had live millions 
of p(‘aceable subjects in Ireland, who bore their oppressions with for- 
titude, and who could not be goaded into disloyalty, even by the foul 
and false calumnies which were heaped upon them. No ; they had 
proved, and they would continue to prove, that the dtq>raved and con- 
temptible fabricators of those tales had mistaken their aim, and tliat 
they (*ould no longer practise upon the credulity of their interuk'd 
victims, How' much it is to be lamented, that his Royal Highness 
had not some person to remind him of Ireland ; and to point out 'the 
contrast which so strikingly exists between the quiet and profound 
peace which reigns in it, and that^uimilt in the other island which 
he thought it proper to notice in his speech. 

“ I sluill now conclude, intreating your pardon fi[)r having trespassed 
so long upon your time, and returning you my grateful thanks for tlie 
many marks of jmur favour which you have been pleased to confer 
uj)on me; and particularly for the attention and kindness with which 
you have heard me this day. I also express my most entire concur- 
rence on the resolutions which you are about to adopt. (The whole 
of this speech was received with the. most marked applause, Mr. 
O’Couueli was frequently interrupted by the cheering, and the accla- 
mations continued long after he had ceased.)” ^ 


Early in 1813, the Catholic Board ^set about taking the 
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necessary steps for pushing, with vigour, the agitation of their 
cause (luring the approaching session. At their first nux^ting 
for the year (upon the Kith January), the question of ap})ointing 
delegates, to acconipifny Lord Fingal to London, was brought 
forward, and Mr. O’Coimell urged their immediate apjiointment, 
as “the events of even one wecik might be very important,” 
Mr. Lawless, however, opposed any immediate step, and smv 
ceeded in postponing it for two meetings ; when, on the 2J)th 
January, the following were selected (by ballot) to accompany 
his lordshij^p; — 

Randal McDonnell, l:!igq., Owen U’Connc^r, Lsq. (U’Co.unor 
Don), Sir Francis Goold, Baronet, J. J. Burke, Esq., of 
Glinsk, Peter Bodkin Hussey, Es(|. 

At one of these meetings Mr. O’Connell drew attention to 
the following matter. He stated — 

“ That such w'as The deplorable state of ignorance in wlii(di the 
people oi* England were kept with respect to the r(ml circumstances 
connected with the Catholic cause, that a petitiem had been resolved 
upon, by the Dean and Chapter of Worcester, against the Catholic 
(daims upon the sole ground of that ridiculous fabrication, entitled 
* the Third Part of the Statement of the Penal Laws,^ which had 
been the joint production of one of the young men at the Patriot 
new\spaper otKce, and of another Castle salaried H(irib(3, who was well 
known, and which was’so gross a fabrication, that it was astonishing 
it could impose or any men. 

“ Still, however, with the assistance of that j)art of the Knglisli 
press which >vas paid for deceiving the people, and so paid, let it 
be reniemhered, with their own money, the cheat had i)assed very 
generally. He tJiought it highly expe^dient that vsonie means 
should he adopted to show the people of England how they were 
deluded.” 

Michael Fitzsiirioni Esq., immediately gave notice? of a motion 
for “ a formal disclaimer to be made by the board, of the work 
in question.” 

A letter was received from Mr. Jerrningharn, one of the 
secretaries to the English Catholics 

' “ touching the general question of 

Emancipation. This letter seemed to intimate some intention 
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on the part of the English Catholics, to accept of terras of a 
qualified nature from ministers, and to put forth a suggestion that 
it would be for the advantage of the general cause to suffer the 
English Catholic petition to be discussed before the Irish. 

“ Upon both features of the letter much interesting discussion 
took place, and the result was the adoption of the following 
resolution, which we think (continues the journal that gives the 
account — the Freeman) a most appropriate answer to our 
Catholic brethren at the other side of the water. 

“ ‘ Resolved — Vhat on reading Mr. Jermingham’s letti^r to Sir. Ilay, we do 
unanimously agree, that Mr. Hay be directed to write to Mr. Jermingham, in 
the most respectful manner, intimating that we have no communication, 
whatever, to make upon the subject of that letter.* 

‘‘ This resolution, we believe, sufficiently shows that there is 
no identity of interest,' or at least views, between the English 
and the Irish Catholics ; and that the latter shall never consider 
themselves bound by the terms of any pusillunimous capitulation 
which the former may take upon themselves to make.” 

* The long pending case in the Common Pleas,. Taaffe u. 
Chief Justice Downes, was, early in February, 1813, decided 
against the Catholics, by the majority of Lord Norbury, Justices 
Johnson and Fox, to Mr. Justice Fletcher, who delivered an 
admirable judgment for the plaintiff. 

Another matter of great interest came before the Courts in 
the month in question — the trial of Mr. Hugh Fitzpatrick, 
printer and publisher of Mr. Scully’s Statement of the Penal 
Laws,” for a libel alleged to be c<;^taijned in a notg^ to that work. 

• The libel, as alleged, was in imputing to the government the 
fact of having caused a sentence of deatji to be carried into 
execution upon a Catholic farmer, of the county Waterford, 
named Barry, in the year 1809, notwithstanding that his 
innocence had come out in the interval after his conviction. 

During the course of his opening speech, the Attorney- 
General, Saurin, remarked that there were evident indications 
that the “ Statement of the Penal Laws” came from a legal 
hand ; and that its anonymous author, though safe from punish-^ 
ment, ought hot to be so, from remorse for his criminality. 

Mr. Scully rose, in open court, and challenged the Attorney- 
General to a fair and impai tial trial of the facts in the allega- 
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tions alluded to, and declared he would, if the challenge were 
accepted, at once reveal the author’s name. 

The Attorney-General said he stood there to prosecute a 
libeller, and not to defend the government.” 

Then (said Mr. Scully) you evade the offer, and decline 
this public challenge in open court ?” 

No answer was attempted, and the case went on. 

During its progress, Mr. Burro wes Campbell, who had been 
counsel for the unfortunate Barry, was examined by Mr. 
O’Connell — reference being made to an affidavit of the accused, 
stating the insufficiency of notice given him of his trial, and the 
absence of material witnesses. 

Mr. O’Connell asked the witness — 


‘‘ You grounded your application to postpone the trial of the un- 
fortunate Barry on the affidavit ? 

“My first application was made on the first* day of the assizes; not 
on that affidavit, but on the grounds of which the judge had judicial 
cognizance-^namely, the short time that the prisoner was in the county 
(Kilkenny) having been transmitted, to take his trial, from the last 
assize town, and the impracticability of procuring his witnesses on 
such .short notice. The learned judge said he would not grant the 
motion ; the trial must go on. 

“ Was there any opposition made by the persons conducting the 
prosecution to the postponement you required ? 

None whatever* Lord Norbury asked, was there sufficient busi- 
ness to employ the court that day, exclusive of Barry’s case ; and on 
being informe# that there Vas,^he consented to postpone the case 
to the morrow only I I then drew Barry’s affidavit, and moved 
upon it. 

“ Did any magistrate of thfe name of Elliott interfere ? 

“ Yes ; he was sitting in the bar-box when one of the bar men- 
tioned to me that he (Mr. Elliott) knew three of the parties mentioned 
in the affidavit. 1 asked Mr. Elliott, in open court, if these parties 
resided at the distance stated, and he said they did. I therefore 
moved a postponement to enable ‘my client to procure their atten- 
dance ; but the J udge thought proper to refuse the motion. 

“ What passed afterwards ? 

“ Some things which I do not wish to repeat ; and therefore request 
you will not ask me, if not material to do so. 
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“ However unpleasant, sir, it may be to you to answer, or me to 
ask, my duty compels me to request an answer. 

“ J told tlie J udge that I would not go through the mockery of a 
trial, when I knew the man had not his witnesses ; and that if the 
trial were called on, liis lordship should defend the man himself. 
I ac(;uj dingly threw up my brief, and left the court. 

“ Anything more ? 

“ Yes. I received an authoritative mandate to attend the trial, 
which, however, I contemptuously rejected. 

From whom did you receive it ? 

“ From the ^ udge. 

“Oil what grounds did the Judge refuse the application by 
affidavit ? 

“ He said he had had communication with the magistrates, and that 
if a trial was to be postponed upon an affidavit, so complete and profes- 
sionally drawn as that I offered, the business could not be jiroceeded 
with, as prisoners would only have to employ counsel to draw an 
aifi davit. when they wished to put off their triqls. / asked his lord^ 
ship what he would have said if the affidavit had been defective ? 

“ Did you, after the conviction of this unfortunate man, make*, any 
application on his behalf to the Judge who tried him, in order to 
obtain mercy? 

“ After tlie conviction, I wrote a respectful letter to Lord Norbury, 
enclosing the voluntary affidavits of those persons who were to have 
b(^en Barry's witnesses, in which they swore that he was in their 
company at a distance of forty-five miles when the robbery was com- 
mitted ! To tliis I never received any answ^er, except a verbal one, 
wdiich I cannot take upon me to say had been sent by his lordship. 
1 then applied to tlie Attorney-General. 

“ Did y<Jb mention the circumstance to any person"? 

“ T did. I talked publicly of it in the hall of the Four Courts, and 
told it to every body I met. 

“ In speaking of it, did you represent it as an ordinary occurrence, 
or otherwise ? 

“ [Here the witness shook his head.] 

“Judge Day observed, that the shake of the head was a sufficient 
intimation of his sentiments. 

“ Mr. Campibell answered — I looked upon it as otherwise ; and 
thought the^ Judge’s conduct in l^efusing to postpone the trial as con- 
trary to law.” 


Mr. O'Connell having concluded the direct examination, 
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the witness was cross-examined by the Solicitor- General, but 
nothing new was elicited, save as follows ; — 

“ Did you ever represent that pardon was refused to this conviei 
because lu' was a Homan Gatholic ? 

“ Never, Though I sincerely love the Roman Catholics, and hope 
for their emancipation, yet I don’t know that they are so badly treated 
as that. 

Mr. O’Connell (proceeding to re-examine the witness) Not so 

had? — No, they are not all hanged! You have been asked whether 
you made tlH', application to the Judge and to the Attorney-General 
on the same grounds as tliose slated in tlic former ailidavit. Were 
there any otlicr grounds ? 

‘‘ I made it on the grounds of two aliidavits — the one made by 
James Rodgers and tliree other persons named in the affidavit, sworn 
to [)ostpone the trial, stating that on the day charged in tlie indict- 
ment, the convici, Patrick Burry, was in their company at Kilcannon, 
at the distance of forty or fifty miles from the place where tlie 
alleged robbery was committed, and that they had never Inau’d of 
his being accused of the robbery till after las trial, I sent the affi- 
davits, with the memorial, to Mr, Saurin (Attorney-General), I never 
imputed any censure to the Duke of Richmond, but to another and 
a different ])crson. 1 mentioned the circumstance to evciy gentleman 
of the bar with whom 1 was acquainted. 

“ Mr. Justice Day. — In what manner did you speak of it? 

“ I always spoke of it as a most shocking event ! 

“ Mr. O’Connell. — You had no doubt it was a shocking circum- 
stance ? 

“ It was a mdit shocking efreum stance. 

“ Mr. Justice Day. — You say there was nothing imputable to tin; 
government ? 

“ Certainly not, that 1 know. 

“ Mr. O’Connell. — Are you of opinion that the conduct of tlie 
Judge was a fit subject for parliamentary inquiry ? 

“ I am ; and I did ^t the time think so, and repeatedly said so. 

Did you not, by your letter to the Attorney- General,, offer to 
attend him, and give every further explanation concerning this 
illegal transaction; and did the Attorney-General ever send to or call 
upon you? 

“ 1 did make such an offer ; and never heard further from the 
Attorney- General ! ! ! 
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‘*Pray, Mr. Campbell, was not this melancholy transaction a matter 
of public notoriety, and in every body’s mouth, long before the publi- 
cation of the ‘ Statement of the Penal ^aws ?’ 

“ Oh, very long ; I spoke of it publicly in November term, 1809. 
The statement was not published, as I believe, until May, 1812. 

[The witness then withdrew.] 

“ Mr. O’Connell remarked, that the fact that Mr. Pole and Sir 
Charles Saxton were the secretary and the under-secretary when the 
book was published was admitted; and that in November, 1812, 
when the information was filed, two other persons filled those 
situations. 

“ The case having closed, he applied to be allowed to speak to 
evidence, as witnesses had been examined on both sides, and cited a 
case in point. 

‘‘ Chief Justice. — The practice is otherwise ; we therefore cannot 
break this rule, unless there is matter of law to be observed upon. 

. “Mr. O’ConnelL— My lord, there is matter of law in this case as 
well as matter of fact. 

“ Chief Justice. — I do not conceive the right exists here ; but I 
should have no objection to hear you, if counsel for the prosecution 
consent. 

“ Mr. O’Connell. — My lord, I shall not ask any indulgence from 
the counsel for the crown. If 1 have not a right to observe on the 
matter of law, which in this case is so intermixed and blended with 
matter of.fact, I shall sit down. 

“ Mr. J ustice Osborne. — I conceive that with respect to the matter, 
of law, the Attorney- General has something, indeed, I think, he has 
a good deal, to answer. 

“Mr. O’Connell* — Your lordship sees that the alleged libel is 
stated to be against the*' Lord Lieutenant, and his ministers acting 
under his authority ; and it appears, by admission, that those ministers 
(as they are ignorantly styled by the pleader) were not the persons 
acting under the authority of the Viceroy, at. the time when this 
information was filed. It is predicated pf Mr. Peel^ and Mr. 
GregojyrX 

' With this quiet ^Hyping iUf by Mr. O’Connell, of the argu- 
ment jbie W43 not permitted to make as a speech, his part in the 
case'^ded at that time. 

Tt is well that the circumstance of Mr. O’ Connell’s examina- 


• The present Sir Robert Peel, then secretary for Ireland, 
t Father of the member for Dublin, then under-secretary. 
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tion of witnesses has enabled us the foregoing details — showing 
what species of judges this unfortunate country was cursed with 
under our English rulers. 

Mr. Burrowes, Mr. O’Connell’s senior in the case we have 
quoted from, had been heard after the closing of his client’s 
case. The Solicitor- General now replied; and the Chief 
Justice having subsequently charged the Jury, they retired for a 
short time, and then returned with a verdict of “ Guilty.” 

Mr. Burrowes objected to the charge that had been given 
them. ‘‘ The learned Judge,” he said, ought not to have 
directed the finding of the averments.” 

In pursuance of his objection — 

“Mr. O’Connell, on the sitting of the court the following day 
(Thursday, February 11, 1812), rose to make an application to set 
aside the verdict which had been obtained in this case, as originating 
from the misdirection of the learned judges who had charged the jury, 
and as being against law and evidence. 

The Attorney- General just came into court when Mr. O’Connell 
had proceeded thus far, and called on Mr. Fitzpatrick to appear in 
person. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick immediately came into court, and the Attorney- 
General moved that he should then stand committed. 

“ Mr. O’Connell observed, that such a motion on the part of the 
Right Hon. Attorney-General was just what had been expected. 

“ The court complied with the Attorney- General’s motion, and 
ordered that Mr. Fitzpatrick should stand committed. 

“ Mr. O’Connell then resumed. He said he made his motion upon 
the grounds alleged in the notice, which had been served on the 
other side. The firsf of which was the misdirection of the Arned 
Judge who had charged the jury ; and the second ground 'WR that 
it should not be permitted to stand, inasmuch as it was contrary 
to law, and against evidence. 

“ He said that in case this motion should be refused, it was his 
intention to submit a further one in arrest of judgment, grounded on 
the pleadings alone ; but as the two motions were perfectly distinct, 
and that the second one would not become nccessaiy unless the first 
was re^^d; he should confine himself solely to that which he had for 
its objectiiithe setting aside the verdict. 


T 
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** Beside these two grounds which he had mentioned, there were also 
two others — viz., that the defendant had been deprived of the benefit 
of a second counsel being permitted to address the jury, although he 
had produced evidence, which Mr. O’Coi^nell contended was his 
right ; and tliat the information charged the defendant with having 
libelled the Duke of Richmond, and his Majesty’s ministers in 
Ireland, acting under his authority, when, in fact, if any imputation 
of the kind could be attributed to the note which formed what was 
termed the libel at all, it must have been intended to allude to those 
who had acted, not those who were now actiiig ; for every person 
knew that those non-descripU^ who were entitled his Majesty’s 
ministers, had been charged both between the e^^ecutioii of Barry, 
and the publication of the book ; and again, between the publication 
and the filing of the ex-afficio information by the Attorney- 
General. 

“ The information had been filed in Michaelmas term ; it contained 
two counts, the second of which was wholly out of* the question. 
The word farmer had been omitted ; and in a prosecution of this 
nature the defendant was fully warranted in taking advantage of 
anything in his favour ; when the point had been made at the 
trial, it was not contested. The second count was, therefore, wholly 
out of the case. 

‘‘ Tins information stated that Hugh Fitzpatrick being a person of 
a bad, malicious, and wicked disposition, &c., and desiring to stir up 
and create a rebellion, &c., did, on the lyth of June last, publish 
a libel, a false and wscandalous libel, of and concerning his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond, &c., and of and concerning his Majesty’s 
rninistervS in Ireland, acting under the authority of the said Lord 
Lieutenant, &c. It then recites the^ libel itself, wliich is of the 
ibllowing tenor ; — 

‘^‘At the summer assizes of Kilkenny, ^in 1810, one Barry was 
convicted of a capital ofience, for which he was* afterwards executed. 
This man’s casf*, was truly tragical — he was wholly innocent — was a 
respectable Catholic farmer in the county of Waterford. His 
innocence was fully established in the interval between his conviction 
and execution, yet he was hanged, publicly protesting liis innocence! 
There were some shocking circumstances attending this case, wdiich 
the Duke of Richmond’s administration may yet be invited to explain 
to parUament.’ 

“ After the libel, close follows the inuendoy ‘ meaning that the said 
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Barry did not obtain pardon, because he was a Catholic, although 
his innocence was fully proved to the knowledge of the said Duke of 
Richmond, &c/ 

“ Such was the infornuition which had been filed by his Majesty’s 
Attorney, upon which a jury returned a vei'dict of guilty, and 
in consequence of which Mr. Fitzpatrick then stood in actual 
custody. 

“ The first of these objections to allowing the verdict to stand, 
turned u})on what was conceived to be the misdirection of the 
learned judge’s charge, which had left it to the jury to decide upon tlie 
truth and applicability of the last muendo, which was de#»(;ribed, as the 
meanmg of the passage, that the said Lord Lieutenant had been 
advisc'd by his ministers to refuse pardon to a person where 
innocence had been made apparent after his trial and condemnation, 
and that su(‘h pardon had been accordingly refused in the bice of a 
conviction of innocence, and solely because he was a Catholic. 

“ This imiendo contained much new matter which had not been 
spoken of before. • 

. ‘‘ Of all this, said Mr. O’Connell, there had been no previous 
averment ; the information contained only an assertion of the inten- 
tion being to vilify. There was not a word in the libel concerning 
advice received by the Lord Lieutenant, or of any action of his in 
conse(|iacnce of it ; yet, that such averment was necessary there was 
the strongest authority to prove. In the case of the King against 
Home, where the opinion of the twelve judges of England was asked 
by the House of Lords, and w’^as delivered by the Lord Chief flustice 
Grey, his lordship states (reported. Cooper, page 68.3) that wdicre 
a libel is of such a nature, either from its being ironical, or from 
having an allusion to circumstances not generally known, that the 
word>? in which it is given do not, of themselves, convey all that is 
meant and understood, it. is necessary that the things s<j understood 
and not expressed, should be laid before the jury; but that a jury 
cannot take cognizance of them unless they be u})on the record, 
where they cannot be unless by an averment ; so that either the 
charge of the Court, upon the trial of Mr. Fitzpatrick, must have 
been wrong, or the opinion of the twelve English judges, expressed 
by Lord De Grey, must be so. It could not be said that the 
inuendoes themselves were, in reality, averments ; an authority (‘2nd 
►Saikeld, page 315) was perfectly conclusive on this subject; an 
imiendo being there defined negatively as not being an averment, 
but on the contrary, a i)roductioii, id &c. 
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It being thus ruled that a jury could not take cognizance of the 
matter contained in an inuendo^ without there having been a pre- 
vious averment, it followed that no evidence in support of the m- 
uendoy in tlie present case, should have been allowed to go to the 
jury, or, if it had been so allowed, that the judge should have desired 
them to discharge it entirely from their minds previous to giving a 
verdict. This, however, had not been done ; and, on the contrary, 
the Court had desired the jury to consider the information precisely 
as if the averments had been regularly made ; it was universally 
allowed that averments were necessary to let in evidence of meanings 
even where sveh evidence could be produced. But here, in point of 
fact^ the Crown did not go into any. evidence to show the meaning, 
or prove the inuendoes ; and, with great respect, he conceived that 
the jury should have been told, there was no evidence in support of 
the inuendoeSi and directing them to find the truth and applicability 
of those inuendoes, there being no averments, was travelling out of 
the limits prescribed by the law, and recognised by Chief Justice 
De Grey and the twelve judges of England, *ahd, therefore, he con- 
ceived that the charge of the learned judge had been erroneous, and 
contrary to law. 

“ The next ground to which he should call the attention of the 
Court was, that there existed a material variation as to a matter of 
fact, between the evidence given or admitted, and the information. 
The information stated, that the libel had been published of, and 
concerning the persons acting as his Majesty’s ministers in Ireland ; 
that is, of the persons so a<5ting at the time of the publication of the 
libel. Now, it was obvious that this was an anachronism of the 
grossest kind. The circumstance which gave occasion to the libel 
had taken place in 1809 ; the book had been published in 1812, and 
the ministers of these two periods were entirely different. How, 
then, could the libel be said to regard the. ministry existing at the 
time of its publication ? It was impossible that it could not exist 
without entirely vitiating the information. 

He now came to the third ground for the motion, and upon that 
he should be still more brief than he had been on the other two ; it 
related to the trifling advantage which he might have derived from 
being allowed a counsel to speak to evidence. It was very con- 
fidently relied upon, that there could not exist any doubt as to the 
right ol' the defendant, evidence having been produced on both sides. 
The objection upon the trial came from a quarter to which no reply 
could be made, namely, the Court ; bad it been otherwise, it might 
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have been easily and satisfactorily shown, that the reason given Cor 
this decision did not apply. 

“ Formerly, it had been the practice, if the defendant had evi- 
dence, to allow him the lienefit of counsel to speak to that evidence. 
The judges of that court (the King’s Bench), however, had thought 
proper to alter this practice ; they determined that no second counsel 
sliould be heard upon the part of the defendant, and they gave Jis the 
reason for coming to this decision, that the defendant’s counsel, in 
opening his case, speaks to the plaintiffs evidence, and observes upon 
his own. It was also a part of the rule, that unless the defen- 
dant goes into evidence, the plaintiff has no right te^be heard by a 
second counsel ; yet the very Court he was then addressing, and 
which had made the rule, had heard counsel for the crown twice in 
the case of the King v, Kirwan, although there had been no evidence 
produced by the defendant. It must naturally l>e supposed, that the 
Court had determined, that in civil cases, no second counsel should be 
heard, but that criminal ones did not come within the rule, otherwise 
it would be, in fact, granting to the crown an additional and neces- 
sary advantage. Lord Kenyon, in the case of tlie King v, Abbing- 
ton (1st Espina, 136,) condemns the practice. 

Considering that the crown had the benefit of the great and 
unrivalled talents of the Solicitor- General, who was to reply, an 
advantage which nothing could have procured the defendant, and 
which nothing within his power could balance, as the learned gentle- 
man who had opened his case could not be heard a second time, and 
that it would have fallen to his (Mr. O’CcnneH’s) lot to have spoken 
to evidence, his client, certainly, had lost but a small advantage ; 
such as it was, however, he had a right to it ; but the ( 'ourt had 
thought proper to over-rule that right, and in doing so had referred 
to the case of the King v. Kirwan. Coupling the decision in the 
case referred to, withth^-t on the late tidal, it came to this, that the 
rule does apply to t&ke away the advantage from the traverser, and 
that it does not apply to take it away from the crown. 

“ This was a position which he was sure their lordships would not 
think of establishing, and unless they did so, the right of his client 
to the benefit of a second counsel was unquestionable ; therefore, the 
denial of it by the Court rendered the trial faulty, in respeqt to the 
manner in which it had been conducted, and consequently the result 
of it nugatory. 

“ He had now arrived at the fourth objection, and one of much 
importance; it was, that the jury had, upon the most material part of 
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the information, found the verdict without evidence, and even 
contrary to evidence. Mr. O’Connell here read over the paragraph 
forming the libel, and contended that there had not been suflicient 
evid(ince to connect any part of it as a libel with the name of the 
Duke of Richmond. This had been attempted, indeed, by connect- 
ing the circumstance mentioned in the libellous note, with passages 
in the text to which a construction had been given favourable to the 
inference wished to be drawn from the whole. It was first said that 
the passages thus read, stated that government was influenced in 
granting pardon to criminals, or in denying it by their religious 
persuasions ; and it was then concluded that tl^e note was intended 
to give an instance of the partiality alluded to in the text ; and had 
the text been examined more clearly, it would have appeared that the 
thing expressed was, that Protestant criminals had a greater facility in 
procuring attestations of previous good character, or of other circum- 
stances, such as usually ^ title to pardon, than Catholics, and, 
consequently, that the Lord Lieutenant, so far from having been 
acicused, was justified for granting pardon more frequently to tlio 
one than the otlier ; the note, then, being *an instance of what was 
ass(3rted in the text, could not reflect, by any means, upon the Lord 
Licuitenant. As to the concluding part of the note, which stated 
that the Duke of Richmond’s administration might yet be invited to 
explain certain circumstances to parliament, it only meant that the 
documents for regular investigation, being in possession of the ministry, 
could not be procured without inviting its aid. 

“ Had the trial been had before an unbiased jury, it was very 
probable that the result would have been very ditferent. It was 
very likely that they would not have been content with the mere 
assert w?i of the Attorney- General, that the note which formed the 
subject of the libel was intended to vilify the Lord Lieutenant and 
his Majesty’s ministers in Ireland, acting under his authority ; they 
might possibly require an explanation of ^hose persons^ called 
ministers^ acUmlly were^ before they convicted a respectable and 
honest man of libelling them, merely because the Attorney- General 
had thought fit to say they were libelled. 

“ It was matter of Irish history^ that when these state prose- 
cutions , were carrying on against a Catholic of this country^ 
not one man of his own religion was suffered to remain upon the 
panel, 

“ This had been stated by the respectable and learned gentleman 
who had opened Fitzpatrick’s case, and was not attemped to be 
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denitMl. It was observed, indeed, that one Catholic name had 
happened to be put upon the panel through mistake ; this fault, 
however, was not intentional ; it had occurred, by accident, and no 
doubt the apology whicli such a trespaSvS required was made. He 
was not now stating anything improbable or unwarranted, for it was 
a well known fact that the persons who had the appointment of the 
jury, had given a solemn and deliberate “pledge of their dislike and 
liatred of Catliolics ; and that it was to this avowed hostility to so 
numerous and loyal a class of his Majesty’s j)eople, that they owed 
their election. Thus, in a case where a Catholic is tried upon a 
charge of asserting, that the Catholic subjects of thiti country have 
not equal justice done them, special care is taken that not more 
than one Catholic shall be put upon the panels and that he shall not 
be of the jury, but that the accused shall be tried by twelve men, o(‘ a 
dilfcront persuasion from himself, and some of them, perhaps, 
strongly imlnied with prejudices unfavourable to himself and his 
religion. Had the question been one of property, such a disgraceful 
circumstance would not have taken place in the city of Dublin, 
where as many upright, wealthy, and respectable Catholics were to 
he found, as could be selected from tlie ranks of their Protestant 
fellow subjects. 

“ Mr. O’Connell now shortly recapitulated his arguments, and sub- 
mitted to the Court that he had made out a case sullicicnt to induce 
their lordsliips to set aside the verdict ; and if Mr. Attorney -Gcmc^ral 
thought it prudent to file a fresh information, that anew investigation 
should be entered into. 

“The Chief Justice said, that Mr. O’Connell had made much 
more of the argument than, in the beginning, he thought could be 
done. 

“ Motion refused. 

‘‘ A suggestion wa^s made that it should remain over till next term. 

“ Mr. O’Connell— ‘ But, my lord, Mr. Fitzpatrick is in actual 
custody, and'* it would be very oppressive that he should remain in 
confinement the whole of the vacation, when it is strongly relied upon 
that there are sufficient grounds to arrest judgment.’ 

“ Mr. O’Connell prayed the Court that Mr. Fitzpatrick’s recog- 
nizance might be immediately taken, in order to avoid liis re- 
maining in custody «ill night. He said that Mr. Fitzpatrick was a 
respectable man, and there was no danger but he would be forth- 
coming. He, therefore, presumed that his own recognisance would 
be sufficient. 
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Security — himself in £1,000, and two others in £500 each — 
required* 

Mr. O’Connell — ‘ You were already offered to have that requi- 
sition complied with upon fair terms. The J>ail shall be immediately 
produced/ ” 

The conduct of the English Catholics came under discussion 
for the second time this year, in the Dublin Board, on the 13th 
of February. On this occasion — 

‘‘ Mr. O’Connell rose to propose a resolution, on which he believed 
there would be but one feeling in the board. It related to the 
^atuitous interference of a gentleman in England, and a Catholic, 
too. The Catholics had before suffered from the officious and un- 
authorized interference of persons, who had undertaken to act for 
Ihem with, perhaps, the very best intentions 4n the world ; and it 
had, therefore, become necessary for them to pay close attention lo 
any thing of the kind which was attempted,* no matter from wh;it 
quarter it came. I1‘, as he had just stated, that individual inter- 
ference, though accompanied by excellent intention, had produced 
unpleasant consexiuences, how much more likely was such conduct to 
cause ill effects, if it were the offspring of a contrary disposition ? 

“ Whether the intentions of Mr. Charles Butler were of this latter 
description or not, he should not then take upon him to decide ; but 
this much was certain, that he had echoed the despicable and un- 
founded cant which the enemies of the body had been at such pains 
to propagate ; he had complained of the intemperance with whicli 
the just demands of so many millions of loyal though oppressed 
people were urged. He had even gone farther ; he had attempted 
to prove that the board had been guilty of intemperance ; but he 
(Mr. O’Connell) denied that he had proved ^any such thing ; he 
utterly dissented from the charge and assertion. '' 

“ It was not intemperance for men, who knew they deserved to ^ 
free, to wish for freedom ; it was" not intemperance for men, whom 
the gifts of nature and the advantages of rank and fortune, had com- 
bined to render eminent ; it was not for such men to be charged with 
intemperance, because they panted to enjoy those common rights, 
which are the inheritance of every man in this community. When 
my Lord Aldborough, and my Lord -Kiltarton, and such holy apostles, 
assisted by others, whom motives of personal delicacy induced him to re- 
frain from mentioning, wished to drown the Catholics in their inferio- 
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rity — to Ibroe them to continue Helots — slaves — when they saw men 
endeavouring to perpetuate and sustain every sort of political pro- 
fligacy, and to clothe that profligacy in the sacred mantle of Chris- 
tianity — it was not to h§ wondered at if those who were the sufferers, 
should assert, with a manly, but constitutional firmness, the impolicy 
and injustice of perpetuating their degradation. 

“ And was it for this that they were to be charged with intempe- 
rance, by such men as he had described? And how could Mr. 
Charles Butler satisfactorily account for lending himself to such a 
charge ? He (Mr. O’Connell) proclaimed the charge to be a foul 
and malignant stratagem, invented by the enemies qf the cause of 
Ireland and of the empire. Thank God I they could not say that 
the Catholics prostrated themselves at the foot of the minister, for 
the purpose of advancing their interest, or that they sacrificed them- 
selves on the altar of dishonour, and bartered to become the slaves 
of corruption, instead of being the slaves of an unjust and impolitic 
penal code. Slavery, in the first instance, would be infamy in them- 
selves; in the other (although acutely felt by the victim), it reflected 
disgrace only on their oppressors ! ^ 

He moved the following resolution : — 

“Resolved — Tliat from recent information, we deem it necessary to state, 
that no person has been, or is authorised to hold any communication with any 
members of the administration on behalf of the CathoUcs of Ireland a6 respect- 
ing tlicir affairs, our confidence being reposed in the noblemen and gentlemen 
composing the delegation, and acting under the directions of the board. 

“ The resolution passed unanimously.” 

At a meeting of the board, on 24th April — 

“ Mr. O’Connell gave notice* of a motion which he intends to submit 
at the next meeting of the board, for the appointment of a sub-com- 
mittee to make inqiprieb respecting the forged signatures attached to 
the Dublin Protestant petition, so as that the same may be brought 
before parliament. 

‘‘ Mr. O’Connell entered notice of a motion that the delegates be 
requested to return to England for the purpose of entreating the par- 
liamentary friends of the Catholics to expedite the bringing in the 
bill, &c.” 

On Thursday, the 25th of February, in this year (1813), Mr. 
Grattan, in a committee of the whole house, moved a resolution 
on which to found a bilf for Catholic Emancipation. 
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The discussion upon his resolution was animated, and pro- 
tracted, by adjournments, to early on Wednesday morning, the 
9th of March, when the committee divided as follows : — 

For Mr. Grattan’s motion ' - - - 264 

Against - - - ■ - - . 224 

Majority in favour - - . 40 

• This result was hailed in Ireland with feelings of joy, mixed, 
however, with anxieties, lest the forthcoming measure of relief 
should include any mention of the odious “ securities.” 

At the end of April the bill itself was introduced ; and these 
anxieties were found to be a good deal justified. 

One clause of it stipulated that every Catholic clergyman 
should swear that he would not assent to» nor 4 ?oncur in, the 
aj)pointment of any Catholic prelate in Ireland, unless he should 
consider such prelate to be of unimpeachaUe loyalty^ and 2)eace- 
able covduct / / ” 

On Saturday, May the 8th, the Catholic Board met at their 
rooms, in Capel-street, to discuss their new prospects. Consi- 
derable interest had been excited as to the course they would 
take ; and, accordingly, the attendance was as large as could be 
at all accommodated. The Duke of Leinster; his brother. 
Lord William Fitzgerald; his brother-in-law, Lord Kinnaird ; 
and Lord Forbes, son of Earl Granard, were among the 
visitants. 

Sir Edward Bellew took the chair. 

Several letters were read. Amongst others, one^^from the 
Right Rev. Dr. Milner, frojn England, the contents of which 
are described to have been ‘‘ quite polemical, ‘denouncing clauses 
in the new bill, questioning tjie purity of the motives of several 
characters who have been e^^gaged in framing it, and insinuating 
something like an imputation on Mr. Grattan.” 

“Mr. O’Connell hoped that the Catholic Board would not be 
embarrassed by the discussion of polemics, with which it had nothing 
to do. He could not reconcile it to himself, to sit down without 
giving notice of a motion which he thought the reading of that letter 
called for. Whenever the illustrious and venerated name of Grattan 
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was mentioned at tliat board with anything bordering on lightness or 
disrespect, he conceived it the bounden duty of the members to come 
ibrward to remove the possibility of having it supposed that their 
confidence in thiiir loi\g-tried advocate could be shaken. (Hear, 
hear.) Therefore, he should give notice of a motion for next Satur- 
day, that the liight Hon. Henry Grattan merits and possesses tlie 
confidence of the Catholics. (Hear, hear.) 

“ FORGED SIGNATURES. 

“ Mr. O’Connell rose, and stated that it was his intention to move 
for tlie appointment of a committee to consider in what manner most 
consistent with that delicacy which it was desirable to observe towards 
the real Protestant petitioners, the immense number of forged and 
fictitious names which had been affixed to the petition, styled that of 
the ‘ Freeholders, Freemen, and Inhabitants of the city of Dublin,’ 
and which had been presented with such ludicrous pomp and cere- 
mony, might be brought before the imperial parliament. 

“He requested permission to take that opportunity of returning 
his thanks for the high honour conferred upon him, on the last day of 
meeting, in his appointment as one of the Catholic delegates. He 
entreated also leave to excuse himself from the apparent n<*glect of 
his duties as such. Those who voted for him ought to have 
recollected how entirely impossible it was for him, at this period of 
term, to leave Dublin. He was ready to make every sacrifice 
for the common cause ; he was ready to sacrifice his life to advance 
civil or religious liberty in his native land. But he could not tamper 
with the interests of other persons at that moment confided to liis 
hands. He, therefore, very gratefully and very respectfully tendered 
his resignation of the office of delegate. 

“ As to the plan ^hidi he should recommend for the exfiosiire of 
tlie forgeries, he could not have thought necessary to suggest it at all, 
had tlie Catholic bill been rejected. He was little disposed to desire 
the Catholics to alter their tone at any time ; but when the legislature 
evinced so decided a disposition to grant and to conciliate, he did not 
think a corresponding siiirit should be wanted on their part. 

“ The Catholics had at length arrived at that important stage of their 
history, that a bill, intended to give them relief, was actually making 
progress in parliament. The good intentions of their friends in parlia- 
ment were obvious ; they intended to extend eligibility — all that was 
required — with considerable liberality. What a deplorable circum- 
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Stance it was, that, with such excellent dispositions, they have not 
taken the trouble of acquiring such information as would enable tliem 
to carry their good intentions into practical effect ! The bill they 
had brought in was a well-intentioned bill, but it was a slovenly 
bill ! Slovenly in its recitals — slovenly and inaccurate in its details. 

“ Before proceeding further, he wished the tenor and object of his 
remarks to be distinctly understood. There were clauses purely 
civil, and clauses that had reference to ecclesiastical matters in this 
bill. Upon the nature of the latter he should observe a total silence. 
The discussion of them was too well calculated to produce heats 
which it was his object to avoid. He should confine himself closely 
to the subject of civil rights ; the board was not called u})on to 
entertain the question of religious security at all, nor, in fact, was it 
necessary to be introduced anywhere for the present. When it was 
seen that the legislature would grant civil liberty^ then it would 
be time to let those whose province it was, consider of religious 
security* . 

“As he had bestowed much attention upon^he bill, and as he was 
anxious to serve his countrymen at home, when he did not perceive 
how he could do it by going to England, he had felt it^his duty to 
lay before the board the frame and plan of a bill for civil liberty, 
such as he conceived could not fail to satisfy tlie people. In submit- 
ting this frame, he would again repeat, that he gave the persons who 
had prepared and brought the bill now belbre parliament, the most 
perfect credit for the purity of their intentions. His objections to tiic 
f rame of the bill were, perhaps, but technical, still he thought them 
entitled to attention. There were phrases in the recital and enact- 
ment which were new and unknown to the constitution and law. 
Catholics were to be made participators in what was called ‘ I^ree 
Government^ What was the legal meaning of the word government ? 
It was a term, the legal meaning of which was unknown and undefined. 
It would apply equally well to the government of Constantinople as 
to that of England, In the common meaning of the word here, we 
are apt to think of the government of the Duke of Richmond when 
the words were used, and the Catholics did not desire to have it 
understood that they wished to participate in his grace’s government. 
Tliey felt no such inclination ; their wish was to participate in the 
constitution — in the free constitution that had been framed by 
Catholics — by rigid Catholics — all of whose grand, but now 
neglected principles of popular power and popular representation, 
had been established l)efore Protestantism had a being or a name. 
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‘‘ It might be deemed trivial to criticise verbal inaccuracies ; but 
let it l)e borne in mind, that these were the words of an instrument 
purporting to be a great state bond and compact between two nations, 
united in name, but kept separate by impolicy and injustice. (Hear, 
hear.) In this important act every word was of moment, for, upon 
every word would depend the liberties of living, and of yet unborn 
millions ! (Hear, hear, hear.) 

‘‘ And sorry he was to say, that to defective recitals, still more 
defective enactments were attached. True it would, upon the 
condition of taking this vile oath, open the House of Commons and 
the House of Peers, and many an important office and honourable 
rank, and serve as a stage in the natural progress to the complete 
establishment of an equalization of civil rights. But it was slovenly 
as far as related to the peerage ; it was defective as far as related to 
judicial offices ; it was useless with respect to corporations ; and it 
did nothing at ail for charities, education, marriage, or landed 
property ; and this was but a brief and amicable summary of its 
defects. • 

‘‘ Such was the bill which was at that moment before the house. 
How different from what it ought to be — ^how different from wliat it 
might have been, if our excellent liberators had but condescended to 
consult the parties most interested. (Hear, hear.) 

“ A draft of a bill has been prepared by my friend, to whose 
pen and to whose services the Catholics are so much indebted (Mr. 
Finlay). It has my warm approbation, because it is comprehensive 
in its principles — ample in its relief. It would abolish all civil and 
lay distinctions for cause of conscience, and open to every faithful 
subject a career unfettered by the trammels of persecuting laws. It 
would leave for merit what is now conceded to creed, and destroy 
jealousies and religious animosities by removing their (rauses. Such 
was the bill which, ^e trusted, would yet be brought before parlia- 
ment. He begged permission, as it was short, to read it . . . 

• 

“ Upon this Mr. O’Connell was called to order by Mr. Baggot, Mr. 

Costigan, and Counsellor Bellew, who spoke at considerable length to 
show that the merits of the bill, or of any substitute for it, could not 
be relevant to the object of the motion before the board. 

“ After a good deal of discussion upon the point of order, in which 
Mr. O’Gorman and Counsellor Finn also took part, the cliairman 
decided that Mr. O’Connell was certainly out of order, and that the 
draft of the proposed bill should not he read. 
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“Mr. O’Connell immediately submitted to the decision of the 
chairman, altliough he said he could show that what he had been 
saying bore directly upon the question then before the board ; before 
be j)roceedod, however, to the more, immcfliate discussion of that 
quest ion, he gave notice of his intention to submit, next Saturday, 
a bi ief abstract and skeleton of such a bill as he conceived was 
calculated to grant real and complete Emancipation. (Cheers.) I 
am now come (said he) to that part of the question which is included 
in the very terms of my motion. I am not confined to the history of 
the fraud and forgery of which I now complain. I shall not, I trust, 
be interrupteduwliilst I observe shortly upon its clauses. I allude not 
to the hostility — the rancorous but ineffectual hostility ol’ tlie 
Richmond administration, in this country, to the rights of the Irish 
Catholics. That is scarcely worthy of investigation, and dc^serves 
little more than to be mentioned for the purpose, simply, of rej)roba- 
tion. The causes I advert to. lie deeper ; they are to be found in 
the great and continued success of which falsehood — unblushing 
falsehood — has already had against the Irish Catholics ! It was not 
in the held of battle that our liberties were cloven down! (Hear,, 
hear.) No ! Our ancestors when they fought, if they did not advance 
as vic.tors, surrendered upon the faith of an honourable capitulation ; 
but that faith was violated, and its violation ^as justified by 
calumny ! (Hear, hear, hear.) Tlie Catholics were acemsed of 
entertaining opinions which they have ever detested — of adopting 
positions and principles which they have ever abhorred. Charges 
were brought forward and repeated against them which could be 
aptly contradicted only in the broad vulgarity of Lord Ellen borough’s 
language — Charges false as Hell F Charges — the falsehood of 
which was known to the very accusers themselves — were repeated, 
until the credulous were convinced, and the weak yielded. From the 
Pi*ess, the Stage, the Bar, the Bench, and the Pulpit, were opinions 
charged upon the Catholics directly the reverse of what they enter- 
tained, and articles of belief asserted to be theirs, which they always 
rejected and abjured. Those who were violators of their own faith 
with the Catholics in facty accused the Catholics of being violators 
of faith in theory ; and tliosc men who persecuted the Catholics in 
reality, accused their victims of being persecutors in imagination and 
design ! (Hear, hear.) 

“ The accusation you feel and know to be utterly false, but it 
was repeated until it was believed, and the Catholic suffered the 
punishment, not of any crime of which he could, by any |)Ossibilitv, 
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be proved guilty, but of offences fabricated in the malicious fancies 
of enemies, and which were not only unfounded, but impossible. 
They were impossible, because so utterly repugnant to human nature, 
and contradicted by the, stamp of his own divine image, whicli the 
Deity had infixed upon the human soul. (Cheering.) 

“ Yet, it was by the assertion and re-assertion of those calumnies 
— it was by attributing to us opinions which, if they existed, T should 
be sorry a single Catholic remained in Ireland — I am quite sure I 
should not be one. It was by those false and foul imputations that 
we were degraded in public opinion, and then reduced to slavery, 
and since continued jn bondage. ^ • 

“ It was vain to protest against the untruths ; for near a century 
they maintained their sway, and new generations sprung up before 
the appeal of calumniated millions was heard, or their wrongs 
investigated, (Hear, hear.) 

“ Falsehood having been so long successful, it suited well to the mis- 
chievous and malignant activity of the management of the Kicliniond 
administration to resort^o its resourses. Accordingly, the most inipure 
and corrupt Press that ever disgraced any age was set at work, with 
plenty of present pay and of future expectation, to traduce, to calum- 
niate, and to vilify the Catholics' collectively and individually. (Hear,) 
Accordingly, all the ancient calumnies were revived, and evmy new 
calumny brought forward that could be invented by a very malignant 
disposition, but a very miserable intellect. The seven-tirnes-sold 
apostate from every principle was purchased and arrayed against us, 
until all the force that malicious dulness could collect was brought 
into action, and commanded by a general better versed in tlic (piib- 
bfes of the law, than in the tacticb of the field. It was in ])ursuance 
ol‘ this government plan of imposition, that the ‘ Third part of the 
Statement of the Penal Laws’ made its appearance — that it was 
(Circulated in England as genuine, and given to the world as the 
sentiments of men, who held its contents and its authors in equal 
contempt ! 

“ Perhaps, so scandalous and impudent an imposition never dis- 
graced the annals of bigotry. But the fabricators — have they been 
I>unished ? Oh, no ! Mr. Attorney-General has no terrors for men 
who would divide and distract ; he prudently reserves all his ven- 
geance for those who dare to preach harmony and conciliation, and 
to call oppression and bigotry by their right names. 

Next in order followed tliis petition, the signatures to wliich are 
the object of^my ]>resent motion. It <H>minenced in falsehood, it 
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was conducted by fraud, and it was consummated by forgery. Yes, 
its commencement was in falscliood, for it was alleged to have been 
voted at a meeting of ‘ the freemen, freeholders, and inhabitants of 
the city of Dublin.’ This allegation was printed in several of 
the Dublin newspapers for near three months, and to the assertion 
was affixed the name ‘ Abraham Bradley King,’ and yet a more un- 
founded assertion was never made — an allegation more destitute of 
truth never insulted the patience of public credulity, thah that signed 
and repeated fol* three months, under the signature of ‘ Abraham 
Bradley King.’ I need not ask, when this meeting was called, or 
where, or by. whom ^ I need not remind you,, that there was no 
theatre sufficiently large to contain such a meeting, if it ever took 
place ; nor need I revive the indignation which the miserable excuse 
excited, that, really, the exhausted remnant of a supper table at the 
Mayor’s house, did vote itself, being full half a dozen in number, into 
the freemen, freeholders, and inhabitants of the City of Dublin, and 
then passed this petition I And yet, in sober sadness, it must be 
admitted that no better justification existed for the Lord Mayor’s 
assertion of a public meeting. 

“ 1 said that it was conducted by fraud ; for this fraud, we are 
told by the un contradicted report of the public papers, was resorted 
to. The Mayor procured himself to be deputed — nobody knows by 
whom — to take the petition to London. Arrived there, he presented, 
we are told, the no-popery petition, as the authorized delegate of the 
Corporation of Dublin. Yet, he had no such authority ; he was the 
simple messenger of a simple party of obscure individuals wlio, as 
this petition originated at a supper, sent him off from a dinner, after 
which the Duke of Richmond ludicrously graced him with a troop 
of horse to accompany his mock lordship thence to the pigeon-house. 
His very journey to London was a fraud, because it held out to the 
English people the appearance of the first magistrate of a great city de- 
spatched by the constituted authorities of that city on public business. 
Under that pretence he presented himself in London, whilst it is 
shrewdly whispered that he attended for the purpose of endeavouring 
to traffic upon the importance of his official station, in order to get 
the name of his son inserted into an appointment connected with his 
lucrative employment. In short, the farce was just worthy of the 
legal managers that are at the bottom of every work of bigotry and 
persecution in Ireland, and of the infiated buffoon who was the 
principal actor. 

“ The consummation of the petition was forgery, in the ordinary 
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sense of the word, consisting of the jiffixing the names of indivi- 
duals without their authority or consent ; forgery, equally, if not 
more culpable, in writing hundreds of imaginary names, and 
affixing them lo this petition from a multitude. The Protestants of 
Ireland petitioned last year on our bcdialf. The wealth, the worth, 
tht‘ talent of the Irisli Protestants — every thing that was noble, and 
dignified, and intelligent, and independent, amongst our Protestaut 
brethren, united in that petition ; their names have been j)rinted, 
and it is with pride and with pleasure that we see those names con- 
stitute a larg<*, book, whilst every name speaks a volume of mutual 
affection and reci])ro(;al charity. This is, iii^ed, aj)roud display 
for Ireland ; this was all slie wanted from man, that her cliildreu 
should eoinbiiie in conciliation and harmony. It w'ould, really, 
liave affoi-ded a curious incident in the history of human fiailty, 
if those who had come forward last year, under the banners of‘ 
liberality and justice, bad been seduced this year to join the blood- 
stained flag of Orange intolerance. (Hear, hear.) The. cxi)erimcnt 
had b(‘en made ; every thing that the wealth and power ot* 
state — that the ingenuity of tlie advocates, or the authority of tin* 
judg(‘s — that the exertions of the writer, or the intrigues of tlie 
courtier could supply, was brought into action, to seduce, to coiivinee, 
to intimidate, to control, to cajole, and to decidve the Irish l*ro- 
testaiits. But all these resources failed ; the drunken orgies and the. 
morning preaching intemperance of abuse, and tlie hyjiocritical 
lamentations of pretended friendship were tried, and tri(‘d without 
effect. The independent aud enlighteru‘d Protestants of Ireland 
remained true to the liberality which they had professed, and re- 
jected every attempt to bringj them over to the ranks of onr 
oj)i»onent.s. (Hear, hear.) , 

“ It was a matter, therefore, of much curiosity to discover who 
the 2;80() ‘ fre^'incn, freeholders, and inhabitants of Dublin’ could 
possibly be: public^ curiosity has been gratified — gratified by the 
inspection of the names — gratified by the discovery that the dagger 
is air-drawn and imaginary, by which it wa.s sought to assassinate 
Protestant character and Catholic liberty! (Hear, hear.) I have 
seen an authentic copy of this formidable jietition, and I rejoice 
to be able to assure you, that it affords dixdsive evidence of the low 
state of intolcrancre. I have read this list, and, al’ter the most 
minute inquiry, added to my own knowledge in this city, it does 
appear to me that there are not twenty names to this petition 
of jiersons of fortune and independence of mind, who signed it 
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from mere motives of conscientious bigotry. This class of persons 
are certainly to be treated with the most respectful deference ; they 
labour under a mistake, but they act from ])urc intentions, and 
I respect wliilst 1 pity tliem. They had an undoubted right to 
petition against conceding, upon any terms, any thing to the papists ; 
they liad a clear right to pray the legislature to continue to be 
indiscriminate in laying on the burdens of the state, but partial in 
conferring its benefits. I admit their perfect right to sign this 
petition, and I re(iuest it may be understood, that I am incapable of 
applying any harsh expression to them, as 1 certainly also am 
of feeling any resen|jment against them. But, undoubtedly, in the 
number of twenty, I have given abundant room for the uninfluenced 
signatures. 

“ I blush to tell you that this list contains three or four of 
the Irish bar. (Hear, hear.) I am ashamed to say that there are so 
many certainly as three — I fear four. The Irish people, long 
accustomed to find in the Irish bar the friends of every freedom, 
will hear it with astonishment, notwithstanding the acrimony, the 
native and the imported acrimony, towards the Catholics, cherished 
by the head of the law department. It will scarcely be believed 
that our profession, proudly distinguished, as it formerly was, 
for liberality and love of country, has so fallen as to aflbrd even 
three signatures to an anti-Catholic petition. 1 regret, from my 
soul, the discovery. (Hear, hear.) 

The number of clergymen of the Established Cluireh who signed 
this petition is, I am happy to say, few ; nor, wlien we recollect what 
excellent and accomplished gentlemen those clergymen in general 
are, will it excite any surprise in tliki minds of the bigots of any sect, 
that the number of their signatures should be few. Of attorneys, 
there are, at least, eight or ten — I expected to find twice the number; 
of placemen, there are many ; of pensioners,^ several ; many from the 
offices of the castle ; many from the police offices ; several from the 
custom-house : almost all the hired constables ; the judge, the re- 
gistrar, and the proctors of the prerogative court, and as many of 
the wretched watchmen of Dublin as are, or pretended to be, Pro- 
testants ; there has been so much liberality exercised, as to admit 
poor papists to the dignity of the nightly watch. (A laugh.) To 
these are to be added the ‘ tag, rag, and bob-taiP of the corpora- 
tion — numbers of those who hold its principal stations — all those who 
hold its lower offices, and are appointed and removeablc at pleasure. 
Add to these, writing clerks, det)endents, and a small, but hungry 
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group of expectnnts, and you have the entire catalogue of genuine 
signatures. 

“ But there will remain near two thousand signatures to be still 
accounted foi* — near two tliousand signatures will remain, for whom 
no owm‘r can be found. (Hear, hear.) Of those there are some 
Jiundreds wliich ]>urport to belong to individuals who have indig- 
nantly disclaimed them. There are, in short, some hundreds of 
forgei*ies. (Hear, hear.) Need we give a more striking instance 
than that of Mr. Stephens? He discovered that his name had been 
forged to this petition, and immediately wrote to the Mayor, to 
inform him of the, circumstance ; the Mayor ^d not^condescend to 
give any re[>ly, but took the known forgery to England, and pre- 
sented it to the House as genuine. (Ilcair, hear.) When forgery 
was exhausted, mere fiction was resorted fo. There was danger in 
giving names which, being in common use, might be disavowed by 
individuals bearing them. The fabricators of this petition set 
disavowal at defiance ; they produced names whicdi no man ev(ir 
bore or will bear — (Hear, hear); they invented John Iledpath, 
arid coupled him with John liidpath — they atbvehed James llidpath 
to .Jjimes Bidpath ; they united the noble families of the Feddlies to 
the illustrious race of Fiddlies ; they created the Jonneybones, and 
added the M‘Coobens to the Muldongs ; to the uncleanly Bottons is 
annexed the musical name of Navasora — the Sours and the Soars — 
th<> Dandys and the Feakcna — the Gilbasleys and the Werrilhis — 
live Ladds and live Talks — the Leups and the Zealthams — the Iluzies 
and the Hozies — the Sparlings and the Sporlings — the Fitzgetts and 
the Fihgetts — the Hotlins and the Phantons, and the Giritrows, and 
the I lock leys and Breakleys, tht^Russinghams, and the Favuses, and 
the Sellliews, and tlie Mograj;ts and Calyells — all, poor innocents, 
are made to combine against us, and to cliime with the Pitharns and 
Paddams — the Chimnicks, and Rimnicks, and Clurnnicks, and the 
Rowings and RiotteA ; they threw in the vulgar Bawns, and after a 
multitude of fantastic denominations, they concluded with Zachariah 
Diamond. (Great laughter.) 

“In short, a more tasteless group of imaginary beings was 
never conjured up by the delusions of magic. To the tune of 
‘Johnny Armstrong,' — they gave us five-and-twenty Armstrongs, and 
placed eighteen Taylors on the list — it ought to have lx2en ‘four- 
and-twenty tailors all in a row there would have been some pleasantry 
in it. In short, by these means, by the force of mere invention, 
upwards of one thousand names have been added to this petition, 
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and one thousand children of the brain of those worthy managers of 
intolerance appeared in formidable array against us, at the bar of 
the House of Commons, covered with the mantle of the Mayor for 
swaddling clotlies. (Laughter.) 

“ It is inciunbent on us to bring these facts before the pul)lic and 
the legislature ; we owe it to ourselves and to our children, to get 
rid of an obstaide to our liberty and theirs ; we owe it to the 
legislature to detect the imposition which has been practised upon 
them ; and chiefly it is due to the liberal Protestants of Ireland to 
rescue the Protestant name from this additional imputation of 
bigotry, wliicb their enemies, no less than purs, would cast upon it. 
(Hear, hear.) 

“ Th(u-e is, too, another motive which, 1 confess, influences me 
powerfully. The very men who have been guilty of thos(^ base 
forgeries have, in a recent instance, foully tarnished the Irish 
character ; an innocent person was accused — an innocent female was 
accused — perjury the most foul — subornation the plainest and most 
palpable, were used against her life, and, still more, against hen* 
honour. We, Irish, often feel (it is part of the real character ‘of 
Irishmen) pity for the accused, it is said, even for the guilty ; but 
accused innocence excites our warmest sympathies ; but when 
hiinale innocence stood accused, 1 thought for the honour of my 
country. 1 tliought that, without any poetical fiction, thousands of 
Irish swords would start from their scabbards, and that the wretch 
would b(i driven from society who checked our manly, our virtuous 
indignation. Put a set of beings, I will not call them men, have 
been found, who, under the auspices of the persecuting Castle, the 
pious and no-popery forgerers havt been found to refuse tho poor 
and pitiful tribute of their approbation, to exalted virtue and dignified 
purity, escaped from calumny, from subornation of perjury. These 
loyalists — these creatures who call themselves exclusively loyal, 
because they are the ready sycophants of every tool of power — 
(Hear, hear) — these exemplary loyalists, have refused to address 
the niece and the daughter-in-law of their King — the wife of the 
Kegent — their future Queen — (Hear, hear) — the mother of their 
future Sovereign, thd^gh the triumph whudi her unassisted innocence 
obtained over the vilest conspiracy ever disclosed, powerfully de- 
manded the expression of congratulation. 

“ And what excuse did they give for this refusal ? Why, they 
scorned all mockery and delusion, and insisted that to address the 
Princess was to insult the Prince ; and would the Prince feel insulted 
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at such an address ? 1 should hope two things of him — first, that he 

means, hereafter, to redeem the pledge he so often repealed to the 
Irish Catholics (Hear, hear) ; and, secondly, that he does not feel 
insulted when the triumph of the Princess over her perjured and her 
suborned traducers is celebrated, (Hear, hear.) 

“ ]^ut wlio are the men who have refused to address her Royal 
Highness ? Who arc they wlio have no sense of justice — no abJior- 
rence of calumny — no enthusiasm in defence of female innocence ? 
Thejy are our enemies ; they are the fabricators of every falsehood, 
and of every forgery that could injure or impede our cause; they 
arc men who degrade the Irish name — the charactei of manhood. 
(Hear.) We are bound by every consideration dear to men, and 
sacred to Irishmen, to expose to the empire those wretches — to show 
them as they are — poor, paltry, and profligate — the ready slaves of 
every secretary — secretary’s clerk. We are bound to show the 
ilritish empire that it was not the Irish — not the mercantile inlia- 
bitants of Dublin — but the dregs of the fabricators of its frauds and 
its forgeries, that couldncfuse, under the pretext of not wisliing to 
displease the Pj’inee, an address of congratulation to his once 
persecuted, but now triumphant consort. (Hear, hear.) 

“ III short, I desire to succeed in my present motion, for this lirst 
and })rinci})al reason, that the meanness of the open enemies of the< 
Princess amongst us, and of their titled and legal instigators itml 
prompters, may be put on record for ever. That will be done by 
bringing the question of those forgeries and lictitious signatures 
before the House of Commons. (Hear, hear.) To impose upon lliat 
House is, I presume, a breach of its privileges. (Hear.) Let us 
demand inquiry and iuvestigaticji. Our assertion will be, that two- 
thirds of the signatures to this petit ioi^ were forged, or sinqdy 
lictitious ; but we will not require an assertion to be credited without 
proof; we will challgngc inquiry; we will show five hundred names 
without an owner (ilear) ; and we will then point out the labricators 
of this mean and dishonourable scheme to retard the progress of 
Emancipation. 

“ If we are mistaken, our enemies can easily confut(i us ; they have 
only to produce the individual. Mr. Riotter &ay head their party. 

1 should be glad to see the gentleman. If he does not live in the 
city, this Riotter, I presume he is to be found in the liberties. 
After him our enemies can show oflTMr. Wevilla, hand in hand with 
IVIr. Navisora, and Johnny Bones, Esq., may appear with Fibgeits, 
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gent., and even Mr. Knowing can be summoned to come forward in 
company with Mr. Dandy. (Cheers and laughter.) 

“ Jlut why should I fatigue you with the ridiculous catalogue. If 
those men exist — pardon my supposition — if they exist, they live for 
our enemies ; if they do not exist, then what is to become, in public 
estimation, of those our enemies — of those worthy allies of the 
traducers of her Royal Highness ? Perhaps their spirit of loyalty 
may save them in parliament from punishment, but their fraud 
and forgery will consign them to the execration and contempt of 
posterity. 

‘‘ Mr. O’Cdnnell concluded, amid great cheering, by moving the 
following resolution : — 


“ ‘ Resolved — That a sub- committee of twenty-one members be appointed to 
take into consideration tlie most proper method of investigating, and respectfully 
submitting to parliament, the alleged forged and fictitious signatures to the 
petition against the Catholic claims, to the House of Commons, by the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin,’ 


“ Major Bryan seconded Mr. O’ConnelFs resolution, which was 
agreed to unanimously. 

“ The following are the names of the gentlemen who compose the 
committee : — 


Mr, Finn, 

Mr. H. E. Taatic, 
Mr, N. Mahon, 
Mr. Lynch, 

Mr. V. O’Gorman, 
Mr. Doyle, 

Mr. Rooney, 

Mr. Lyons, 

Mr. Murphy, 

Mr. Fitzsimon, 
Mr. Costigan, 

Mr. Coyle, 


Mr. Cox, 

Mr. T. Dillon, 

Mr. Wade, 

Mr. R. O’Gorman, 
Mr. R. O’Brien, 
Dr. Dromgoole, 
Major G. Bryan, 
Mr. T. Kirwan, 
Mr. O’Connell, 

Mr, Scully, 

Mr. Weldc^i. 


“ ‘Resolved — That the committee be directed to request the aid of such of 
our Protestant brethren as may be pleased to assist in accomplishing the object 
of their report.’ " 


The Catholic meetings of this year, in the oounties of Ireland, 
renewed the expressions of confidence in Mr. O’Connell with 
which he had been favoured in the preceding. Among several, 
we copy the following : 
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“ COUNTY GALWAY MEETING. 

“County Hall, Galway, Sunday, April 5, 1813. 

“ Moved by Lord Ffrench, and caridcd by acclamation — 

*' ‘ That the thanks of this meeting are justly due, and are hereby given, to 
Daniel O’Connell, Esq., for the manly, great, and unceasing exertion of his 
high talent in the support of everything dear to Catholic character : as well as 
for the use he loyally and honourably makes of every means to promote 
Catholic Emaueipation.’ ” 

The question of the securities/' as they wery called, with 
which the pending bill for relief of the Catholic disabilities was 
clogged, increased momentarily in interest during the month of 
May. The strongest feeling against them had arisen in the 
j)opular mind ; and the great anxiety was, to know what would 
be the decision of the Catholic Prelates, who were expected to 
arrive in Dublin, for consultation, towards the end of the 
month. 

Meanwhile, symptoms of division began to appear among the 
laymen at the Catholic Board. The nature of it will be best 
conveyed in the extracts wc subjoin from speeches at a meeting 
of the board on the 22nd of May. 

“CATHOLIC BOAED, 

“ Stationers’ Hall, Saturday, May 22. 

Eight Plon. LordjTrimlcston in the chair. 

“After a motion of Mr. O’C^orman^s, declaring that tlic Catholics 
put no belief in a calumny circulated against the Messrs. Guinness, 
brewers, to the effect that they had signed the no-Pdpery petition of 
the Dublin Corporafion, 

“ Mr, Bagot rose to move as follows ; — 

“ ‘That in the proceedings which took place at the Catholic Board, upon 
Saturday, the Ist of May, instant, no motion was entertained relative to the 
Catholic bill now pending in parliament : nor was any resolution adopted that 
could be interpreted to convey the sense of the board thereupon.’ ” 

The meeting to which Mr. Bagot thus adverted was one con- 
ducted with closed doors— so far as the reporters of^ the public 
press were concerned — “a wish having been^ expressed,’' 
according to the Dublin Eveninf/ Post of May 4, “ by some of 
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the speakers, that (in the then stage of the bill) nothing should 
emanate from the board that could possibly, by verbal in- 
accuracy, be perverted by any adversary, or mistaken by a 
friend/’ • 

The Evening Post^ however, added : — ‘‘ Without infringing 
on the delicacy manifested by individucil members, we feel 
ourselves at liberty (and, indeed, bound by a public duty) to 
disclose the substance of these proceedings/^ 

And, accordingly, it gave a smnmarg of the proceedings ; 
which, as haying been furnished bg Mr. O'Ctmnell^ we here 
insert : 

“ The ecclesiastical provisions of this bill, or proposed securities, 
formed no part of the discussion — directly or indirectly. From this 
brancli of the subject, every member of the board scrupulously 
absUiiiied ; leaving it, where it may be salely eoiifided, in the hands 
of the Catholic hierarchy. 

“But, with resp(;ci, to the civil enactments of tlie proposed bill — 
those which profess to grant to the Catholic body a complete emanci- 
pation, and to effect the declared purpose of parliament by a final 
adjustment, and by burying all religious jealousi(*s in oblivion — this 
subject was treated vsdtli ecpial freedom and acuteness. 

“ First — It was observed, and with regret, that although the 
Catholics have latterly petitioned the legislature for religious freedom, 
upon the enlarged basis of justice and universal liberty of con- 
science, praying relief equally for all classes of Dissenters as for 
themselves, yet the proposed bill is arrowed in its principle to the 
relief of the Catholics alone^ which ds the more to be regretted, 
because the Dissenters, by their uniform liberality and recent aid 
atibrded to the Catholic petitions, had acquired weighty claims 
upon the gratitude and co-operation of the Catholic body ; and it 
was therefore desired to be understood, now, as heretofore, to be the 
wish of the Catholics to have all other Dissenters comprehended in 
the like relief with themselves. 

“ Second — But even though the framers of the bill should (contrary 
to the wish of the Catholics) adopt the less-comprehensive principle, 
yet the proposed bill does not go the length of complete religious 
freedom, even for the Catholics themselves. It had long been under- 
stood that (whenever the neccvssary ecclesiastical seemrities should be 
devised) no difliculty could remain in the way of the complete civil 
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onuincipfitioii of the Catholic body. There was to be a Jinal adjust^ 
ment that should leave no grievance unredressed, no ground lor 
future petition. The account of oppression was to be finally closed 
by a simple Repeal. Scj it has been all along expected, not merely 
by the Catholics but by the Protestants. Even the loudest of the 
opponents objected to relief, not so much because exclusion ought to 
remain as because security was not provided; so, too, in the preamble 
of the bill under discussion. 

“ But here is ample security provided, and yet ample redress is 
not provided. 

“ 'Fhese ought to. be co-extensive ; they are not S9. The bill is 
only for a partial Bepeal. True, it restores much, but it leaves 
much. This cannot be the intention of the liberal ami enlightened 
members of the committee ; but, probably, is owing to some unskill ul- 
ness of the lawyers they have employed, probably not much 
acquainted with the laws or interests of Ireland. 

“ Amendment in this particular shmdd be provided, and delects 
pointed out, if not now too late for interference. 

“Third — The frame of the bill appeared objectionable. It pro- 
fesses to relieve the Catholics from certain specilied penal statutes ; 
yet it does not, in the accustomed technical form, repeal those statutes 
by express name or recital, but by general words, which may here- 
after receive a harsh interpretation. Of this Dr. Duigenaifs court 
has afforded an instance ! 

“ Fourth-— the language of the bill, too, appeared inadequate to 
the intended objects. Of this inadequacy many instam^es were 
adduced, and excited a general s’lirprise amongst the members, 

“Fifth— It was observed, tha! the oath contained in the projmsed 
bill contains (in addition to the entire of the i)rcsent oaths) certain 
new phrases, which have not been sufliciently considered by the 
Catholics, or even ofSbred or known by them. 

“ Sixth — That there is a blunder in more than one passage of the 
bill, where it adverts to a declaration against transubstantiation ; and 
also to a declaration against the invocation of saints ; whereas, in 
fact, there is only one declaration. 

“ Seventh — That the clause relative to the elective franchise is 
become now quite unnecessary for the Irish Catholics, and must 
have been penned without acquaintance with the Election Code of 
Ireland. 

“ Eighth — That the exception of the offices of Chancellor of Eng- 
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land, and Lord Lieuteuunt of Ireland (though but two in uunil>er), 
aj)pears to be founded upon a principle of exclusion, which the 
Catholic body cannot, as good and deserving citizens, be expected 
even to recognize. ^ 

“ Ninth — That the enactment for admission into corporations keeps 
the Catholics, practically, still excluded; as it leaves them at the 
mercy of present and future by-laws of exclusion ; omits the words 
* charter or by law employs only the vague and disputable term 
‘ members of a corporation,' instead of the legal names of the corporate 
offic.ers ; j)rovides no redress in case of refusal to admit freemen ; 
and, finally, le^ives the offices of directors of the Bank of Ireland, for 
instance, still closed against Catholic wealth and probity. 

Tenth — That, by continuing the exclusion from the universities, 
and from even the lay-fellowships and offices therein, it denies to the 
Catholic body all participation of the benefits of education to be 
enjoyed in those highly-endowed establishments. 

“ Eleventh — That this same clause, by • its operation, disables 
Catholics from the higher offices of the law: as those of judges, 
masters in chancery, &c. 

“ Twelfth — It leaves the Catholic peers of Ireland still incapable 
of voting at the election of any representative peer of Ireland. 

“This is another proof of unskilfulness in the framer of the bill; for 
the committee could not have designedly continued this disability. 

“ Thirteenth — It leaves the Catholics still a prey to the pillage of 
church rates, vestry cesses, &c., so grievously felt by the farmers, 
cottiers, and peasantry of Ireland. \ 

“ It was thought needless to reiliark on the importance of this 
omission. 

“ Fourteenth — It still subjects them to the long oaths imposed by 
Dr. Duigenan’s presentment in 1793. And no Catholic is to acquire, 
enjoy, or transmit any freehold property ; to be a guardian, &c. ; or 
scarcely to* exist in civil life without publicly taking and subscribing 
these oaths. 

“ This hardship, it was observed, was most galling, and personally 
inconvenient in many instances. 

“ Fifteenth — Many other omissions, doubtful phrases, and imper- 
fections were commented upon. 

A “ It appeared to be the general sense of this enlightened meeting 
that, liowever upright the views and estimable the characters of the 
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members of the committee may be (and this was fully Jicknowledged), 
they had produced a hill which was in its principle restricted, in its 
frame unnecessarily doubtful, and in its provisions inadequate to that 
full relief which has hei^i (expected by the public of all classes, and 
was apparently intended by the parliament, and probably by the 
committee itself. 

“ During this long and arduous discussion, of which we can, of 
course, present but a faint outline, not one single sentiment of dis- 
respect towards any individual of the commiUee who prepared this 
bill, was offered to the board. 

“ On the coritrarys their intentions were admitted to*be as sincere 
as their views were liberal, and there appeared to exist no doubt at 
the board, but the imperfections of this bill would yet be removed if 
any op[)ortunity should remain. 

“ Und(ir all these circumstances, the board felt the pru})riety of 
nominating additional delegates, who should repair to London 
directly, and attend to the progress of the bill. 

“ Mr. O’Conneirs motion for the immediate departure of the dele- 
gates, previously appointed, having passed unanimously, that gentle- 
man moved next — 

“ ‘ That the additional delegates should be — 

Sir Edward Bellew, 

Major Bryan, 

Mr. Bagot, 

Mr. Scully.' 

“ These gentlemen, with the addition of Mr. O’Connell, were, oii 
ballot, unanimously elected. 

“MONDAY, MAY 3. 

“We observed this day, and with deep regret, a striking instance ,, 
of the mischievous operation of the recent resolution (carried during 
the recess), requiring that the number of thirtx) should be present 
before the chair could be taken. 

“The Earl of Fingal, Lord Killeen, Sir Edward Bellew, and 
several other gentlemen appeared in the rooms, at a little after two 
o’clock. The secretary, Mr. Finn, attended, and produced a letter 
received from Mr. Hay, accompanying a compared copy of the 
Catholic bill. This important document excited general attention 
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and interest; yet no business could he done — no chair could be taken, 
because only tiventy-eiyht members could be counted!! 

“ At length, by sending expressly for two mercantile gentlemen 
from ’Change, the magical number was procured, but 7iot until a 
quarter past four o'clock ! 

At this hour tlie Earl of Fingal was called to the chair. 

‘‘ The bill was read distinctly, and appeared to correspond with the 
d(;tail already given. Many of the former observations were repeated 
and corroborated. 

“ It appeared to be the general wish and understanding of the 
board, that Messrs. Scully and O’Connell should professionally take 
the bill into their consideration, and report their o[)inions uj[)on it. 
However, no formal resolution to this effect was proposed, on account 
of tlie standing order, which required a week’s notice of every 
motion. 

“ Other motions proposed were met by the same impediment ; but 
it is j)robable that some effective proceedings will take place at the 
adjourned meeting next Saturday. 

“At the present crisis, the Catholic Board and its proceedings 
must lix every eye, and command the ^jarnest and primary attention 
oi‘ the Irish peojde.” 

Such was the publication which excited Mr. Bagot to make 
the motion he did, at the meeting of the 22nd May, and he was 
not without many supporters amongst those who either did not 
really understand the delusive and insulting nature of the 
bill, or who, for private motives, were not unwilling that it 
should j)ass with all its imperfecaons on its head.” 

Mr. Bagot contended, that though opinions had certainly 
been expressed on the bill, during the meeting alluded to in his 
resolution— viz., that of the 1st of May, yet that no express 
declaration of the sentiments of the bo^rd on the subject had 
been there come to. 

Mr. Scully agreed that this was the case so far as that no 
formally-worded motion had passed in condemnation of the bill, 
but argued that the weight of opinion against it had been 
evidenced ; and that the motions which passed unanimously on 
the day mentioned, for the immediate departure, to London, of 
the delegates previously appointed, and for an addition of five 
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to their numbers, did so pass, because of the condemnation of 
the bill by the board ; and were, therefore, to be considered, 
and had been considered, as decisive proofs of that condemna- 
tion. 

Mr. Byrne having expressed some approval of Mr. Bagot^s 
motion, and Dr. Sheridan having spoken to the contrary 
effect — 

“ Mr. O’Connell rose and said, he hoped the object of the present 
motion would be distinctly understood and fairly canvassed. For his 
own part, he was ix^solved not to leave any doubt respecting his 
view ol* the subject, or the grounds of his opposition. 

“ It had been called by Mr. Byrne ‘a motion of conciliation and 
haianony.’ It struck him to be a motion of censure and dissension. 
It ran in these words ; 

“ ‘ Tliat on Saturday, the lat of May last, no motion was entertained by the 
board, relative-to the Catholic bill, nor any resolution adopted.’ 

“ With rtispect to the first part of this motion, it contains an assertion 
which I most distinctly deny. The Catholic board did entertain a 
motion on that day, relative to the Catholic bill. I myself made 
a motion that day relative to the Catholic bill, and it was discuss(‘d 
at great lengtii. I moved for an additional delegation to attend 
to the progress of the Catholic bill through the House — to suggest to 
our parliamentary friends omissions in the prinei])le of the bill — 
alterations in the frame of the yiW — additions in the detail of the 
bill. This, my motion, Avhieh related to the Catholic bill, ami to 
nothing else, was supptu’ted by me on the grounds of the manifest 
and manifold imperfections and deficiencies in this hill ; that motion 
was entertained and w§is acceded- to upon the very Saturday, the 
1st of May, 181/', ofi which the board is now called upon to declare 
that no such motion was entertained. (Hear, hear.) 

‘‘ And why is this plain and direct departure from the fact 
pressed upon us ? Because, indeed, one of our newspapers, the 
Dublin Evening Post, has given offence, it seems, to the de- 
licacy of some of our members. And it is sought thus to impute 
falsehood to its report of the proceedings of that day. But that 
paper is too valuable — too precious to the Irisli people, whose 
champion and whose protector from oppression it has ever been, 
to be abandoned to any c<‘nsure however undeserved. (Hear, hear.) 
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No> my lord, we will never forget — the independent Catholics 
of. Ireland will never forget, that if money could purchase or autho- 
rity influence, or power intimidate the proprietor of that, paper, 
he would long since have joined the vile slaves of the vile press of 
our vile oppressors. (Cheers.) But it is not out of gratitude to him 
that I demand the rejection of the present motion ; it is simply from 
an adherence to plain matter of fact, that it will, and I venture 
to say, must be rejected. (Hear, hear.) 

“ It will be rejected, because the mover laboured under an entire 
misapprehension of the fact, when he drew it up. It will be rejeeb'd, 
because it implies an unfounded and unmerited censure on the report 
published by the Dublin Evening Post, The motion imjdies the 
inaccuracy of that report. I assert its perfect accuracy. I pledge 
myself to the Catholic board and to the people of Ireland, for 
its entire, perfect, and indisputable accuracy. (Loud cries of hear, 
hear.) That report purported to give a summary of the objections 
made on the day in question, Saturday, the 1st of May, to the 
Catholic bill. It did not include one expression in that summary, 
but what had distinctly fallen either from me, or had been much 
better expressed by my friend Mr. Scully. We had seen the 
draft of the bill that morning. Our professional pursuits and 
habits gave to us, of course, a greater facility than others pos- 
sessed, to form a judgment of it; and we felt it our duty to 
express to the Catholic board those objections, which the Dublin 
Evening Post has since given to the public. 

I do, therefore, avow, and take upon myself the entire responsibility 
of that summary of objections to tl^ie Catholic bill. I appeal to all 
those who were present on that day^, to confirm my statement ; and 
I commit my most solemn pledge of veracity to those who were 
absent, for the truth of the report which this motion seeks — covertly 
seeks to censure. , 

“ [Here Mr. Bagot interrupted Mr. O’Connell, by declaring that 
he did not intend ‘ any censure, nor a contradiction of that report.’ 
That his object was merely ‘to have it understood in England 
that no resolution had been as yet adopted by the Catholic board 
respecting this bill,*] 

“ Mr. O’Connell resumed by ' expressing his satisfaction at the 
explanation that no censure had been intended. 

“ My object (continued he) is no other at present, than to re- 
sist that of the motion which is contradictory of the fact; and it seems 
to impute falsehood to a report warranted by the plainest truth. 
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and now declared unimpeachable by the respected gentleman himself. 
Let the motion be so shaped as to correspond with his disclaimer of 
censure and contradiction. I am sure the gentleman is entirely inca- 
pable of any the slightest approach to a deviation from the strict 
truth ; and I was convinced that he would be the first to abandon 
any proposition which could, by any possibility, imply a contradiction 
of that whicli really did occur. If his motion can be shown to have 
been rendered necessary by the existence, or by the reported 
existence of any heats or animosities, it should have my decided 
support. But were it to be taken, as intended, to be a means of 
impugning the opinions of those individuals, whose .affections for 
their country and their cause had prompted them to express their 
opinions freely upon the new bill, or what has, I am glad to say, 
been denied, a means of impugning the newspaper report, and 
obtaining a petty triumph over a newspaper writer, it should have my 
most decided opposition. I am ready, if he choose, to accede to a 
motion shaped according to what was fair and open. Although 
I do not see the necessity for any such motion, yet if the respected 
gentleman, who has raised this discussion, will leave out all mention of 
Saturday, the Istof May, and confine himself to something expressing 
simply tliis — 

* ‘ * Tliat the hoard has not hitherto come to any resolution, declaratory of its 
sentiments on the Catholic bill,’ 

“ T will have no objection to second him. If he shall not think fit 
to adopt my suggestion, I will move it as an amendment. He says, 
a motion of this tendency may f}e useful.' Not seeing its utility, 
I am, however, ready to concede to his judgment ; and although I 
never heard it asserted, neither; l?ave I seen it alleged by any news- 
paper that such resolution was adopted, yet as my motion will 
contain a plain truism, and precisely square with the ohjeiJts which 
the gentleman has sfi distinctly avowed, I do expect that the re- 
spected gentleman will substitute it for his own. 

“ Mr. Bagot again rose and declared, that he was ready to adopt 
Mr. O^Coimeirs amendment. He then withdrew his original 
motion, and moved that suggested by Mr. O’Connell. 

“ Mr, N. Mahon said, he thought the amended motion was 
equally objectionable with the original, because it would be con- 
sidered as implying an approbation of the bill in its present shape. 

“ Mr. O’Connell said he rose to second the motion, as amended by 
Mr. Bagot, and he would not have added a single word, hut for 
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what had fallen from Mr. Mahon. It really surprised him that the 
accurate mind of Mr. Mahon could be misled for one moment on the 
subject. This motion implies an approbation of the bill — of the entire 
bUl — in the present shape ! I can assure my friend, Mr. Mahon, there 
is not a man living would be so far from agreeing to any motion, 
implying such approbation, as I should ; I must be guilty of a foul 
dereliction of the duty I owe to my country, if I approved of it. I 
do approve of the spirit of conciliation which the introduction of this 
bill has evinced ; I do approve of the motives and of the exertions 
of its supporters ; but I disapprove of the narrowness of principle on 
which the bill was framed, and the scantiness of real relief which it 
will bestow. The objections which I stated to it, on the 1st of May, 
do, most of them, still continue in my mind, and the principal and 
leading objections are confirmed, and put beyond any doubt, by 
my subsequent consideration and examination. 

<‘I have read the opinions of our venerated advocate, Grattan, 
upon those objections. The newspapers have told us his opinions, 
and I regret to be obliged to say, 'they are unfortunately unfounded ; 
I see thill he has been deceived; not being a practical lawyer, it was 
easy, in this respect, to impose upon him ; and T also see the precise 
process of that deception on his mind. Instead, therefore, of support- 
ing any resolution approbatory of the frame of the bill, I came here 
this day, prepared with the chapter and section of the various 
statutes, which will prevent the desired and the proposed operation 
of the present bill, when it shall have passed into a law. As Mr. 
Lawlor’s motion has been discharged this day, I will, on Saturday 
next, submit them to the board, in^order that you may consider the 
propriety of communicating them, through our delegates in London, 
to our friends in parliament. 

“ This motion, my lord, does not contain anything like an appro- 
bation of the frame of the bill. I told you, that I myself do not 
approve of that frame as it relates to our civil liberties, much less 
could I give it my approbation, as it relates to the patronage of our 
church. Upon this subject I have only to say, that the more I 
consider of it'the less am I satisfied. But I would not further press 
the subject, than to say,, that before we meet again, the Catholic 
prelates of Ireland will have decided this matter. Should they 
decide against the proposed commission, they shall have my most 
hearty support ; should they decide in its favour, I still reserve to 
myself, on every fit occasion, the right to protest against any measure 
that may tarnish this last relic of national independence — this last 
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fragment of the ancjient pride and greatness of imperial Ireland — the 
independence of her church and of her people. (Much cheering.") 
I shall reserve to myself the right, not as a Catholic, nor with any 
sectarian reasoning, but as an Irishman, and a freeman, and a lover 
of liberty, to impugn any arrangement which may increase the 
already enormous influence of the Crown, by giving in the additional 
power and authority which it must derive from an influenced 
clergy. (Cheers.) 

‘‘ How, then, can my friend, Mr. Mahon, than whom I know not a 
more honest or more zealous Irishman, how can he impute to Hie 
an intention to express approbation of the present bil1,^n its present 
frame? I only conjure the meeting not to attribute any such 
intention to me, and I place my present support of Mr. Bagot^a 
motion upon those two grounds — first, that in this sha|)e, it neither 
contradicts nor impugns tJie proceedings whicli took place on the 
first 61* May, in the board, nor any report of those proceedings (Hear, 
hear) ; and, secondly, that it does not imply any approbation of the 
present frame of tlie Catholic bill, whilst it dees assert the neutrality, 
not of our discuvssions, but of our resolutions on the subject. (Hear, 
liear.)” 

On Mr, Bagot’s motion, as amended by Mr. O'Connell, a 
further amendment was moved — viz., to adjourn. That being 
lost on a division of 35 to 24, Mr. Bagot’s amendment was 
carried. 

The next business of the meeting was a report brought up 
by Mr. O’Connell. 

“ Mr. O’Connell vsaid that it ^as a •duty with which he had been 
honoured, to report from the Law Committee. It would be recol- 
lected that, at that period of the Richmond administration in Ireland, 
it was resolved#to ifiipede the Catholics in their undoubted right 
to petition parliament, the last unarmed refuge of the oppressed. 
(Hear, hear.) At that period when, in order to continue the degra- 
dation of the Catholic, the Protestant was told gravely and from 
authority, that pretence meant purpose — at that period, when the 
administration commenced its state prosecution, under the pretence 
of punishing a violation of law., but for the vile purpose of gratifying 
the malignant rancour of transplanted and hereditary bigotry — at 
that period of the arrest of the delegates, it was felt that their defence 
became not an individual, but a national concern ; and the Law 
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Committee was framed to superintend, and manage, and defray the 
expenses of that defence. 

“ In now reporting from that committee, he was directed to state 
that they had approved and sanctioned the actions against the Chief 
Justice. One of these actions, that at the suit of Mr. Taaffe, had been 
argued upon a plea that asserted the right of the defendant, as Chief 
Justice, to arrest any individual at his caprice. This plea had l)een 
held a good defence by three judges against one. But that one, the 
ever incorruptible Fletcher, had pronounced a judgment against the plea, 
which, for depth of legal research and constitutional knowledge, for 
strength and stplendour of argument and eloquence, had seldom been 
equalled — never had been excelled. (Hear, hear.) Supported by 
his honest and able judgment, and by the strong conviction that the 
assertion of the arbitrary power alleged by the defendant, was as 
inconsistent with the first principles of the constitution, as it plainly 
was with every notion of individual liberty or safety — the plaintiff 
was advised to bring, and he has accordingly brought his writ of 
error, and the record has been removed to^he court of Exchequer 
Chamber, in which the twelve judges preside. 

“ In this stage of the proceedings a new era has commenced ; par- 
liament, so long deaf to our complaints, has proclaimed a disposition 
to conciliation and harmony. The right of the Catholics to equal 
liberty has been recognised — ^their claim to freedom of conscience has 
been allowed. It stands confessed that they ought not any longer 
to remain an inferior or a degraded people — ^that they ought not to 
be treated as aliens and strangers in this their native land. Under 
these impressions a bill has been b^^pught in, questionable, certainly, 
as to the extent of its relief, but leaving no doubt as to the purity of 
the motives and intentions of its supporters. This bill holds out the 
olive branch, and we ought to accept of it in the very spirit of con- 
ciliation and gratitude. (Hear.) Nay, ou^ gratitude ought not to 
be merely commensurate with the measure of the intended relief. It 
should exceed even the hopes of our friends, and manifest itself in all 
our conduct. In this view of the subject, and with this spirit, I am 
directed to report to you the unanimous opinion of the Law Com- 
mittee, that the actions against the Chief Justice should be discon- 
tinued — that we should concede to the offer of friendship, that 
wliieli no exertion of power could extort from us, and give the first 
proof of our anxious wish to bury eveiy irritating recollection, and 
every past injury, in an eternal oblivion. (Hear, hear.) 

“ There were two objections started to the proposed measure — ^the 
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one was of a public, the other of a personal nature ; the reason wliich 
affected the public was, that we owed it to the country not to 
acquiesce in a doctrine and a decision which went to establish an 
arbitrary power in the Chief Justice; and that this decision would 
stand as, a bad precedent upon wliich future chief justices might 
oppress with impunity ; therefore, it was suggested, we ought to 
have tried every court of appeal before we abandoned so important a 
discussion. 

“ The weight of this reason was certainly felt, and felt strongly ; 
but as it was, at the same time, felt that the motives which induced 
an acquiescence in this decision would go down to posterity with the 
decision itself, and what was still better, that it would be accompanied 
with all those arguments of law and reason witli which it had been 
combatted by one of the purest men and of the ablest lawyers that ever 
ornamented the bench, Mr. Justice Fletcdier. When it Vas consi- 
dered that any mischief to jiuhlic liberty, which may be apprehended 
from tliis judgment, would be thus powerfully counteracted, it was 
our ultimate opinion, thaft the possibility of such mischief ought not to 
j>revent our making this sacrifice to the infant genius of harmony and 
conciliation. 

“The personal argument against abandoning these actions be- 
longed to the defendant himself; the extraordinary character for 
piety and sanctimony of life, which his flatterers and parasites have 
attempted to confer on him, did certainly give to his volunteering his 
services, in the arrest of the delegates, a weight and importance which 
the act of the ordinary police justices would not have had. For this 
extrajudicial interference much ^sentment was, of course, retained ; 
and I do most <mtirely agree with those who observed upon the 
extreme indelicacy of any judg««eclaring an opinion as a magistrate, 
and taking a part, out of court, in that which was afterwards to be 
brought before him for his deliberate and judicial ojnnion. Yet such 
was the conduct of Mr. Downes upon our great question ; and, as 
far as relates to him personally and individually, there certainly is 
nothing in the tenor of his conduct, as a public man, that could 
justify or require our making any concession to him. As an indivi- 
dual, his country owes him nothing — the Catholics owe him still 
less. Amongst his dearest friends, in private life, are our bitterest 
enemies. All these powerful motives, and many more which, at any 
other period, 1 would readily recapitulate, but which 1 now gladly 
omit, urged and pressed the continuation of these actions. Hut Jlie 
Law Committee felt that Mr. Downes fllled the high office of Lord 
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Chief Justice of Ireland — that to his high station great reverence was 

due that the Bench would soon cease to be respectable unless it was 

respected ; and, after all, that it suited the dignity of the Catholic 
people of Ireland to forgive and to forget the act of the individual, 
and in regard for his great function, to abandon every pursuit 
inconsistent with its ease and tranquillity. We do, therefore, in the 
anxious desire to commence an era of mutual forgiveness and for- 
bearance — in the sincere wish of seeing every angry passion yield to 
the conciliating temper of the time — ^in the hope of affording an 
example to be imitated — in the affectionate solicitude to terminate, 
on our part, all cause of dissension, all excitement to animosity — in 
the determination to join and to precede in conciliation and in the 
oblivion of injuries, and in the spirit of peace and harmony, we do 
recommend, that the actions against the Chief Justice be discontinued 
and terminated for ever. (Hear, hear.) 

“ Mr. O’Connell concluded by moving, ‘ that under the’ existing 
circumstances of public affairs, it be recommended to the plaintiffs, in 
the actions against the Chief J ustice, to discontinue the same forth- 
with.’ 

“ Mr. N. Maliou seconded the motion, and it was carried without 
a dissentient voice.” 

Of course this generous act on the part of the Catholics — 
this evidence of their anxious desire to conciliate — to forget 
grievous offences against their country and themselves, the first 
moment that a gleam of hopfe was given to them, met with as 
bad a return, and was mocked at' with as much of vulgar glee, 
by the ascendancy faction, as wa^^the case with many and many 
a similar demonstration on their part before, and has been 'many 
and many a time since. 

“ In your patience you shall possess yltur souls,” says the 
Divine authority. 

“In your patience you shall possess your country,” would 
seem to be, in the minds of the Catholics of Ireland, the applica- 
tion of that divine saying. 

Never men of any other clime or creed have shown such 
patience— patience wondrous, were it not Christian! Never 
men have so borne or forborne foul and cruel insult and wromr, 
cliecking the strongest impulses that can excite men, control- 
ling the fiercest passions that can impel the human energies, 
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willing always to be conciliated, willing always to forget the 
past, hoping on, hoping ever, hut not doomed eoer to hope in 
vain^ for that most beatific interposition of Providence that 
shall bring Irish hearts together, and unite all in one common 
thought, and in one common noble effort for the regeneration 
of their common country. 

No where but in Ireland has this grand national virtue of 
Fortitude been so eminently shown ; and little is risked in 
asserting, that no other people of the present time would be 
capable of displaying it in anything like the same degree. 

The English could *not. Were there no othet differences, 
their besetting sin of pride would incapacitate them for receiv- 
ing with meekness, the stern yet saving lessons of adversity. 

The blood-instincts of the tiger have been too much awakened 
in French and Spanish breasts, by the events of the last half 
century, to allow a ‘hope that they shall, for a long time yet, 
be found willing to adopt and follow out the peaceful, stainless, 
crimeless course by which the Irish are lacking a relief from 
oppressions, and an enlargement and secure establishment of 
popular liberties. 

The mud and mire of infidelity have quelled and damped down 
into fetid smoke well nigh all that there was of Pr'omethean 
fire in the hearts of the dreaming Germans ; and their political 
redemption, whenever it may come, shall not have been earned 
by the display of any of the nobler and higher qualities of the 
soul. 

Of the Russians we need not speak. Of the poor Poles much 
might be said, but it wrings tne heart to speak of them. Of the 
Austrians, so far as distinguishable from the German, it is hard 
to speak ; for the nfiiture of their government has so repressed 
all exhibition of opinion and temperament, that one scarce knows 
whether they are in fat contentment in their childlike thraldom, 
or are patiently bearing with grievances and deprivations of 
rights until it may be lawful and practicable without crime to put 
an end to them. 

In America, the continuance and fostering of negro slavery, 
the repudiation of just debts, the Texas robbery, the extermina- 
tions being carried out against the Indians, the Lynchings, the 
inobbings, sacking of convents, burning of churches, and other 
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such sad facts, have left such blots ou the national character, that 
men are getting incredulous as to whether there can be aught of 
good behind. 

Bright may be — bright, in all human probability will be — the 
history of our beloved country after she shall have attained her 
rights. 

But no destiny that is yet before her, howsoever brilliant and 
exalted, can ever shed such pure and glorious radiance on the 
name of Irishmen, as their unflinching, indomitable, most 
Christian patience and fortitude in adversity and under perse- 
cution I 

In order that the reader may have the opportunity of judging 
for himself of the nature of the bill for Catholic relief that was 
now under discussion, we subjoin a brief summary of its general 
provisions, and a more particular statement of the obnoxious 
clauses. 

After a wordy preamble, declaring the inviolability of the 
Protestant successi(^ and the Protestant Church Establishment, 
and professing great good will towards the Catholics, the 
measure proposed 

To admit the latter to seats in parliament, on taking an oath 
similar to that^ at the present time actually taken by Catholic 
M.P.’s, with the insulting addition of express renunciations of 
the anti-loyal and anti-social doctrines calumniously imputed to 
persons of that communion. 

To admit to all oflfices and situations, civil and military (on 
taking the same insulting oath), except to those of Lord High 
Chancellor, Lord Keeper, or Convmissioner of the Great Seal 
of Great Britain, Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or other chief 
governor or governors of Ireland. 

Offices in municipal corporations also opened. 

The next clause ran thus : — 

And be it further enacted, that every person now exercising, or 
who shall hereafter exercise any of the spiritual duties or functions 
usually exercised by persons in Holy Orders professing the Boman 
patholic religion, shall within six calendar months from the passing 
of this act, or within one calendar month after entering into Holy 
Orders, and before he shall exercise any of the S}>iritual duties or 
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functions aforesaid, t^ke, make, and subscribe the oath and declara- 
tion in this act contained, and also the oath following. 

“ ‘ I A. B. do swear, that I will never concur in, or consent to ap- 
pointment or consecration of any Roman Catholic Bishop, or Dean, 
or Vicar Apostolic in the United Kingdom, but such as I shall con- 
scientiously deem to be of unimpeachable loyalty and peaceable con- 
duct ; and I do swear, that I have not, and will not have any corre- 
spondence or communication with the Pope or See of Rome, or with 
any court or tribunal established, or to be CvStablished by the. Pope or 
See of Rome, or by the authority of the same, or with any person or 
persons authorized or pretending to be authorized by the Pope or See 
of Rome, tending directly or indirectly to overthrow* or disturb the 
Protestant Government, or the Protestant Church of Great Britain 
and Ireland, or the Church of Scotland, as by law established ; and 
that I will not correspond or communicate with the Pope or See of 
Rome, or with any tribunal established or to be established by the 
Pope or See of Rome, or by the authority of the same, or with any 
person or persons authorized or pretending to be authorized by the 
Pdpe or See of Rome, or with any other foreign or ecclesiastical 
authority, on any matter or thing not purelj^ spiritual or ecclesiasti- 
cal/ ” 


This was followed by provisions as to the manner of taking 
the oath aforesaid; and then, after clauses requiring that no 
foreigner should ‘‘ be capable of exercising any Episcopal duties 
or functions, or the duties and functions of a Dean,” and enact- 
ing the punishment of banishifient against any foreigner assuming 
these duties and functions : and the same punishment against 
any native born subject, wh^ should assume them without having 
been previously resident within the United Kingdom, during 
“ five years next ^preceding bis first exercising them,” came the 
following gross insult: 

“ And whereas it is fit and expedient that such further precautions 
should be taken, in respect to persons in Holy Orders professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, who may at any time hereafter be elected, 
^nominated or appointed to the exercise or discharge of Episcopal du- 
ties or functions, or of the duties or functions of a Dean, within the 
United Kingdom, as that no such person shall at any time here- 
after assume the exercise or discharge of such Episcopal duties or 
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functions of a Dean, witliin the United Kingdom, as that no such 
person shall at any time hereafter assume the exercise or discharge 
of such Episcopal duties or functions or any part thereof, whose 
loyalty and peaceable conduct shall not have been previously ascer- 
tained to the satisfaction ol‘ his Majesty, his heirs and successors ; and 
whereas it is reasonable and necessary that his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, should be fully informed of the extent and nature of 
any intercourse which may take place between the subjects of this 
realm and any foreign power, in order to prevent any evils or dangers 
to the state which might arise therefrom: And whereas the laws 
made in former times against intercourse between the subjects of this 
realm and the* Sec of Rome are of extreme and undistinguishing 
rigour and severity : Be it therefore enacted, that it shall and may be 
lawful for his Majesty, his heirs and successors, by two several com- 
missions, to be issued under the great seal of Ireland respectively, to 
nominate and appoint in Great Britain such person or persons, in 
Holy Orders, profesvsing the Roman Catholic religion, and exercising 
E}»iscopal duties or functions with Great Brit^iin, and such lay peers 
y)rofessiug the Roman Catholic religion (such commoners being 
respectively possessed of freehold estates in land in Ireland of not less 
than £1,000 a-ycar, or of £20,000 in personal property), and such 
members of his Majesty\s most honourable Privy Council in Ireland 
(wlioreof one of his Majesty^s principal secretaries of state for the 
time being shall be one), as jiis Majesty, his heirs and successors, shall 
from tinu) to time think tit ; and to nominate and appoint in Ireland 
such persons in Holy Orders, professing the Roman Catholic religion, 
and exercising Episcopal duties or flections in Ireland, and such lay 
peers, professing the Roman Catholic religion (such commoners being 
respectively possessed of freehold estates in land in Ireland of not less 
than £1,000 a-year or of £20,000 in'" personal property), and such 
members of liis Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council in Ireland 
(whereof the Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieuien^t, or Lord Deputy, 
or other chief governor or governors of Ireland for the time being shall 
be one), as his Majesty, his heirs and successors, or the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Lord Deputy, or other chief governor or governors of Ireland 
shall from time to time think fit, to be commissioners under this act, 
in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, for the purposes herein- 
after mentioned. 

“ Provided always, and be it further enacted, that in Great Britain 
one member of such board shall be either his Majesty’s said principal 
Secretary of State, or one other member of his Majesty’s most honour- 
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able Privy Council, being a Protestant ; and one other member of said 
board shall be one of* the Ecclesiastical Roiiian Catholic commis- 
sioners aforesaid; and that one other member of such board shall be 
one of the lay Roman Catholic commissioners aforesaid : And that 
ill Ireland one member bf such board shall be either the Chief Secre- 
tary of the said Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or otlun* chief 
governor or governors of Ireland, or one other member of his Majesty’s 
most honourable Privy Council in Ireland, being a Protestant, and 
that one other member of the said board shall be one of the Eccle- 
siastical Roman Catholic commissioners aforesaid ; and that one 
other member of such board shall be one of thti lay Roman Catholic 
commissioners aforesaid. 

“ And be it further enacted, that, in Great Britain, his Majesty^s 
said principal Secretary of State, or, in his absence, the commissioners 
first named in the said commission for Great Britain ; and in Ireland, 
the said Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or 
other chief governor or governors of Ireland, or, in his absence, the 
commissioner first namc^ in the commission for Ireland, shall be the 
presidents of the said boards respectively. 

‘‘ And be it further enacted, that it sliall and may be lawful for 
his Majesty, his heirs and successors, from time to time, at his and their 
will and pleasure, to revoke and determine the commissions aforesaid, 
or either of them, and to cause a new commission or commissions to 
be sealed as aforesaid, appointing any other person or persons to be 
commissioners and members of the said board.’' 

It would seem that the concocters of the Bequests and^ Col- 
leges’ Acts of 1844-45 borrowed a leaf from the insulting bill of 
1813, with regard to tlie pow^r of the Crown over commissioners 
of Catholic affairs. 

The monstrous attempt was happily frustrated in 1813. Let 
us trust that it wilKbe equally frustrated in 1846. That liberty 
in matters having reference to religion, for which the Catholics 
of Ireland have so long suffered and struggled, ought not to be 
lightly imperilled merely because English governments, hitherto 
hostile, have found themselves compelled, by the noble attitude 
of the Irish people, to put on the semblance, and only the bare 
semblance, of conciliatory dispositions. 

Provisions for taking the oaths of office, making of by-laws, 
receipt of salaries, &c., succeeded ; and, after them, another of 
the grosser insults of the bill : — 
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** And be it further enacted, that, from and after tlie passing: of this 
aet, no person, in holy orders, professing the Roman Catholic religion 
(other than such as are already in the exercise of K])iscopal duties or 
functions of a Dean, within the United Kingdom) shall assume the 
exercise of Episcopal duties or functions of st'Dean within the United 
Kingdom, or any j)art thereof, unless the name of such person shall 
previously have been notified, in writing, to the President of the 
Board of Commissioners, by this act appointed, in Great Britain or 
Ireland (as the case may be), and until the said person shall have 
receivtul the signification of his Majesty’s approbation, or of the 
apjirobation of the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy*, or other chied 
governor or governors of Ireland, in manner hereinafter-mentioned. 

“ And be it further enacted, that the President of the said Board 
of Commissioners, in Great Britain or Ireland (as the case may be), 
shall, so soon UvS the name of such person, as aforesaid, shall have been 
so notified to him, as aforesaid, forthwith lay the same before the said 
Board of Commissioners ; and that the said Board of Commissioners 
shall, within six weeks after such name shallfhave been so laid before 
them, report to his Majesty, or to the Lord Lieutenant, or Lord 
Deputy, or other chief governor or governors of Ireland (as the case 
may be), in writing, under their hands and seals, ‘ whether tliey know 
or lM3lievc any thing which tends to impeach the loyalty or peaceable 
conduct of’ the person whose name shall have been so laid before 
them ; and that upon such report, it shall and may be lawful for his 
Majesty, or for the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or otlier chief 
governor or governors of Ireland (as the case may be), by and with 
the advice of the said comrnissionerip, to approve or disapprove of the 
said person ; and that his Majesty’s approbation or disapprobation, or 
tJie approbation or disapprobation ’'of the Lord Lieutenant, Lord 
Deputy, or other chief governor or governors of Ireland, as aforesaid, 
sliall be signified to the said person, if in Great Britain, by an instru- 
ment under the hand and seal of one of his* Majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state, and if in Ireland by an instrument under 
the hand and seal of the said Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or 
other, the chief governor or governors of Ireland, or of his or 
their chief secretary, within ten days after such report, as afore- 
said, shall have been so submitted to his Majesty or to ’the Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or other chief governor or governors of 
Ireland ; and that such instruments respectively shall, in all such 
cases, set forth, ‘ that the said royal approbation or disapprobation (or 
the said approbation or disapprobation of the Lord Lieutenant, Lord 
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Deputy, or other chief governor or governors of Ireland) has been 
given upon the report, and by and with the advice of the said Board 
of Commissioners,* in Great Britain or Ireland (as the case may b(‘).” 

Banishment was again prescribed as the penalty against any 
one assuming ‘‘ duties and functions ” before complying with the 
provisions just given. 

Bulls from the Pope, dispensations or other documents from him 
or any other foreign person or body whatsoever,” were, within 
ten days after receipt, to be handed over to the commissioners 
appointed under *the act, in order that their high mightinesses 
should decide whether there were any Gunpowder Plot in them 
against ‘‘the Protestant succession and Protestant government, 
and Protestant religion, as by law (and, as Cobbett used to 
add, ‘ hif British bayonets ’) established I ! !” 

Such was as briefly as it can be given the sum of this precious 
bill, for which the Irish Catholic nation was expected to be 
humbly and devotedly grateful ! 

Perhaps so precious a specimen of arrogant, tyrannous, vulgar 
insolence and assumption, was never before and scarcely ever 
since put forward under sucli iinhlushingly false pretences. 

And yet this was one of the products of that admirable 
English wisdom, good feeling, and liberality which we arc told 
we have so abundantly experienced since the loss of our own 
parliament — a parliament restricted, indeed, and exclusive ; but 
yet a parliament that in less than twenty years, uj) to 1793 , 
passed no less than measures of real and geu^rous relief to 
their Catholic fellow-countrymen: while the English parliament, 
after mocking the latter with several such illusory and insulting 
propositions as tha/t we have been describing, delayed for twenty- 
nine long years their measure of concession, and then passed 
it with insult, and only through fear of a civil war ! 

What deep debts of gratitude do we not owe to England’s 
legislative generosity! One scant measure of justice wrung 
from her after twenty-nine years of insulting denial; more 
insulting mockery of relief-bills claiming securities against our 
treason ; and abundant profusion of Insurrection and Coercion 
acts and measures of injury and restriction ! 
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Has the policy changed since 1829 ? Let us briefly run over 
events since, and examine. 

Assuredly, it is a point of importance so to do ; for there is an 
ominous tendency in the present times to , in^^estigatc the condi- 
tion of the international relations of the two countries ; and it 
would be well, if possible, if practicable, to provide against the 
bitterness of such a review, by citing and making to stand out in 
the clear light of day, those instances, if such can be found to 
exist, in wliich a disposition was evinced to make some tardy 
reparation for the cruelties of centuries. 

The Emancipation Act was accompanied by penal clauses 
against the regular clergy, who, by their fidelity during the times 
of persecution — when the establishments of their orders in other 
countries gave them means of education and preparation for the 
dangerous mission of Ireland, which the secular clergy possessed 
not — secured for themselves the everlasting affection of the 
faithful Irish people. 

To strike at this admirable class of men, dear as they were 
and are to the Irish heart, was to strike at that heart itself. , 

The Emancipation Act was also accompanied by the petty 
spite of denying to Catholic Bishops the titles of their sees — 
restrictions to Catholic ambition with regard to three or four 
high offices of state, and the temporary exclusion from parlia- 
ment of the chief lay Catholic who had compelled England to 
concede. 

Also by the cruel and wholesale annihilation of the most 
extensive of 4he popular francbii^s — that of the true-hearted 
and devoted forty-shilling freeholde^k 

All these drawbacks seemed not to be considered enough to 
^ damp Catholic feeling at the moment of concession, without the 
very plain and unreserved declaration of Peel and Wellington, 
that they did not concede through favour or a sense of justice, 
but because they could not help themselves, and because they 
preferred concession to civil war ! 

A very striking proof was given here of the absolute contempt 
entertained for Irish public opinion. 

This declaration of the ministers could (it was, of course, 
known) not fail to remove from the Irish mind all gratitude fi>r 
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the extorted concession ; y^t Peel — the cautious, reserved, 
plausible Peel — scrupled not to make it ! 

He threw Einancipation to us as the surly master throws a 
bone to his spaniel — striking at him with the other hand while 
* he feeds him ! 

We have had another instance of the same treatment from 
him lately. Ilis Bequests and Colleges* Acts were introduced 
with great professions of anxiety for the welfare of Ireland ; 
but he has since not scrupled, or perhaps we should, say not 
hesitated^ to avow, that his intention was to divide and distract 
us by our differences on the merits or demerits of fhose unhappy 
acts ! 

Peel went out of office in 1830, and the Wigs came in. How 
did they, and the British parliament under their auspices, act 
towards Ireland ? What was the next step towards reparation 
of injuries — towards conciliation of justly exasperated feelings — 
towards binding thn two countries together in one fast, 
indissoluble, enduring bond of affection ? 

A Coercion bill against Ireland — an unconstitutional, tyran- 
nous, insulting, degrading Coercion bill, and at the very most 
insulting and irritating moment that could have been chosen. 

The Irish representatives had devoted themselves to the 
cause of English parliamentary reform. They had, in a great 
measure, foregone the demands and necessities of their own 
aggrieved countrymen, to strengthen the hands in parliament 
of those English statesmen who were contending for the rights 
of the English people. Thpey supported these men through 
thick and thin ;^and mainly by their aid it was, that parlia- 
mentary reform was carried for the English. 

The moment if was passed, in the very first flush of the 
popular victory in England, while yet men were shaking hands ^ 
and exchanging . congratulations, and scarcely crediting their 
own senses, that the Dagon of Toryism, whose shadow had so 
long blighted their liberties, was smitten to the earth ; that very 
moment, of all others, was chosen by the English Whig ministry 
and the English popular parliament, to strike down the 
struggling liberties of Ireland ! 

Mr. O’Connell is, at this day, taunted and reviled at for saying 
that England’s distress is Ireland’s opportunity ! What can those 
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who taunt him, and who shun to meet the historic proofs she 
gives — proofs borne witness to by Pitt in 1817, by Huskisson 
in 1825, and other English statesmen theinselves, that Ireland 
never yet obtained one concession from England, save under 
the pressure of adverse circumstances on the latter ? What can 
his revilers say, or attempt to say, to remove the deep-seated 
conviction which these occurrences, the concession of Catholic 
relief through acknowledged fear of a civil war, and the 
invasion of popular liberties when England was in her hour 
of triumphant rejoicing, have made on our minds, that wlum 
she is strong she will tyrannize, and when she is weak she will 
crouch ? 

Parliamentary reform for Ireland was passed with actual 
deprivations of existing rights of voting, and complex and most 
injurious arrangements for the new rights given. The inequii- 
lities, on a comparison with the measure passed for England, 
were of the most glaring description, and all remonstrance was 
in vain. • 

Corporate reform, after years of hard struggling — three of 
them after England had obtained that measure — was at length 
accorded to Ireland, but in the most maimed and restricted 
degree. A shilling’s rating qualifies a voter in Liverpool. A 
rating of ten pounds is required in Dublin. 

English corporations elect their own sheriffs, and have voices 
in the appointment of municipal nuigistrates. In Ireland this is 
absolutely in the hands of the government. 

When such were the benefits we'* have received from England, 
in those last sixteen years, has there been nothftag on the other 
side of the account ? 

In 1837, Lord Stanley proclaimed the Irish people ‘‘ per- 
jurors,*’ and brought in a measure to rob them of their fran- 
chise, because he chose so to style them. 

The note was caught up by the English press, and sounded 
throughout every part of England with cheering and encourage- 
ment. The Times added little amenities of its own against the 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland. 

So strongly was the English mind excited on this subject, 
so congenial and acceptable were these calumnious and atrocious 
attacks on the rights and dearest feelings of the Irish, that the 
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decline of the Whig party within the House was greatly 
attributable to their not harking-in with the cry ; and without 
doors their unpopularity was extreme from the same cause. 

Session after session, until the Whigs lost office entirely, 
• Stanley’s motion was renewed (as must be in the recollection of 
our readers), and then, when the Tories had secured power for 
themselves, the insulting confession was made, not in words, but 
by conduct, that the calumnies against the Irish people had 
been used but as a means of bringing those into odium 
who had shown any disposition of kindness towards that people ; 
and that no such* real necessity existed as had* been so re- 
peatedly and fiercely urged for utterly robbing them of their 
franchises. . 

The Arms’ Bill and the monster prosecution have been 
the evidences of English legislative and governmental kindness 
since the Tory advent to power. The Bequests and Infidel 
Colleges’ Acts have (4is we have before noticed) been passed 
with the confessed and avowed intention of dividing and dis- 
tracting, and not of benetitting or conciliating Ireland. 

On the poor law for Ireland we will not mock the misery 
of our country by dilating. Its proved inefficiency, and its 
insulting management are but too evident. Y et one remark on 
the manner in which Ireland was treated with regard to that 
measure. 

A commission of talented and highly informed Irish gentle- 
men, laboriously investigated, and most ably reported on Irish 
distress, and the possible renmdies that might be applied. 

The English uminister, aV Whig, too, Imrd John Russell, 
threw their report into the fire — sent over an English master of 
a merchantman to thak*e a nine weeks’ post-chaise tour through 
Ireland ; and on his report alone, imposed upon this unfortunate 
country those poor laws which, under an immense variety of 
systems, have never yet been found successful in England. - 

With this glaring instance of the contemptuously reckless 
character of the English legislative intermeddlings with Irish 
matters, even where the most important interests are at stake, 
we conclude our brief digression. Assuredly, the Irishman who, 
on calmly considering the facts we have enumerated, can give 
or continue his assent to our miserable degradation, in being 
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thus mis-legislated for by another country, is undeserving of the 
name of Irishman, and scarcely even of that of man. 

On the 27th of May, the Catholic bishops, assembled in 
synod, came to the following decisive resolutions against the 
so-callcd “ Relief Bill’* : — 

“ At a general meeting of the Roman Catholic Prelates of Ireland, 
held this day, Thursday, May 27, 1813, 

** Most Rev. Richard O’Reilly, D.D. President ; — 

“ ‘ Resolved unanimously — That, having seriously examined the copy of a 
bill, now in progress through parliament (purj^orting to provide for the removal 
of the civil and military disqualifications under which his Majesty’s Roman 
Catliolic subjects labour), we feel ourselves bound to declare, that the ecclesias- 
tical clauses or securities therein contained, are utterly incomj)atible with 
the discipline of tlic Roman Catholic Church, and with the free exercise of 
our religion.’ . ' 

“ ‘Resolved unanimously — That, without incurring the guilt of schism, wc 
cannot accede to such regulations. 

“ ‘Neither can we dissemble bur dismay and consternation at the conse- 
quences which such regulations, if enforced, must rucessarily produce.’ 

(Signed) “ Richaiid O’Reilly, President.” 

Their lordships also agreed upon an address to the laity, to 
which we shall presently refer. 

At the very time that they were meeting, however, the bill 
they thus solemnly denounced and protested against had been 
withdrawn from before parliament. The slowness of post-com- 
munications between London and Dublin had prevented their 
being made aware of the fact. Nor was the news received 
for two days after, although dispatched from London by the 
mail of the 25th. V 

On the night of the preceding day, or rather at a very early 
hour of the raorriing of that day itself, the blouse of Commons 
bad concluded a long debate, in committee, upon the clause 
of the bill which admitted Catholics to parliament, by a division 
of 261 against the clause, to 247 in favour of it. The rejection 
of this — the main clause of the bill, of course, led to the 
withdrawal of the latter by the government. 

Mr. Abbott, the speaker, led the opposition in this instance, 
and moved the successful amendment to omit the clause from 
the bill. 

The Dublin Evening Post of the date when the news arrived 
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in Dublin, had an article commenting in terms of great wonder- 
ment on his conduct in this matter, enumerating several popular 
and liberal votes given by the speaker on other occasions ; and 
after the enumeration, thus proceeded : — 

9 

“ Here, then, is the first authority in the democratic part of the con- 
stitution against the concession of the Catholic claims. There may 
be men equal in ability, and superior in power to Mr. Abbott, in 
favour of tlie bill ; but there is no man that supports it higher in 
character, or tliat has a greater influence with the better orders of the 
community. 

In one word, the speaker of the House of Commons speaks the 
sense of nine-tenths of the British people. 

“ What, then, is the opinion of the English people, as expressed by 
Mr. Abbott, upon the Irish claims ? 

“ Mr. Abbott considers the system introduced by the hill as liostilc 
to the fundamental principle of the constitution. 

“ That the Catholic claims are not founded in right. 

“ That the Catholic religion may be tolerated, but that Catliolics 
should not be admitted to the enjoyment of power.” 

Such, according to the Dublin Evening Post (and its assump- 
tion was a correct one), were the opinions of the English people, 
as expressed by the speaker of the Commons House of parlia- 
ment, the enlightened and liberal Mr. Abbott. 

No one, how a-days, disputes the fact, that when Peel and 
Wellington were forced to concede Catholic Emancipation, it 
was against the will of the English people. 

Ill no wanton bitterness io we recall this fact to remem- 
brance, and desire it to be retained — in no spirit of hostility 
the English peopled They have but exhibited a melancholy 
instance of the weakness of human nature. 

Undoubtedly, weakness, when it lead to the commission, or 
encouragement, or toleration of crime, is a crime in itself ; but 
if ever a people had excuse for it, the English have that excuse ; 
from the sedulous care, the wicked pains that have, for centu- 
ries, been taken to keep them from knowing and sympathizing 
with their Irish fellow subjects, and to create, nourish, and 
inflame the worst prejudices within their breasts against every- 
thing Irish and Catholic — everything Catholic and Irish. 
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The recalling to recollection of instances of these sad feelings 
on their part has a double object, justifiable and laudable in each 
branch. 

The first, that Englishmen may be warned of the necessity of 
giving to their Irish fellow subjects some evidence of a 
repentance for the past, and a disposition to act in a kindlier 
manner for the future. Mr. O’Connell has well remarked, in 
the introduction to his work, entitled Ireland and the Irish,” 
that there is too much of a disposition in England to assume 
entire absolution for by-gone offences against Ireland, without 
thought of any reparation or atonement whatsoever. 

Secondly, the recapitulation is useful, to warn the Irish 
people from their proverbial failing of a too generous confi- 
dence, which might lead them to relax their efforts at self- 
assertion. It is well to be kindly and forgivingly disposed ; but 
it would be miserable imbecility to think that self-abandonment 
was necessary as a proof of our chatitable forgiveness of 
injuries. 

No. Let the Irish people bear with their usual calm 
patience the attacks made upon them for refusing altogether 
to forget^ although quite ready to forgive. The accusations 
made against them, on this score, are but a petty and insignifi- 
cant addition to the mass of ancient calumny they have been 
subjected to. Let them be well assured that a proper degree of 
bC^f-appreciation — a proper amount of rational care-taking to 
protect themselves from the mistakes or crimes of others, will 
procure that respect which can be the only sure foundation of 
lasting esteem and regard between nations as between indivi- 
' duals. 

There was, after all, no real cause for ^ the wonderment of 
the Dublin Evening Post, at the illiberality, on the Catholic 
question, of the enlightened and liberal Mr. Abbott. 

Amongst the highest educated of the members of both 
houses of parliament — amongst the most “ liberaV^ (on 
questions not having reference to Ireland or Catholicity) many 
of the bitterest bigots^ political and religious, that ever dis- 
graced any time or any country, are to be found at this day, 
and during all our experience of British legislation. 

Nay, what is certainly an increased anomaly is sometimes 
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visible — of men who are quite ready to concede a large measure 
of political rights to Ireland, but who, in Catholic matters 
relating to her, as well as in dealing with Catholic interests 
elsewhere, have shown themselves the very reverse of liberal, 

A good deal of this has been shown by the Whig party 
both in and out of office ; and a very strong disposition towards 
it on the part of the English Radicals. To go no farther than 
the last two sessions, we have seen the Bequests and Infidel 
Colleges’ Bills warmly supported and pressed against the will of 
the great majority^ of the Irish people, and in opep contempt of 
their opinions, by the English Whigs and Radicals. 

In foreign matters, relative to Catholicity, Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston — the one the chief, the other a 
prominent, liberal leader, have displayed considerable inve- 
teracy, and, if we may use the word, without being accused of 
personal bitterness, considerable bigotry. 

We allude to Lord John Russell’s conduct while Colonial 
Minister. In all Catholic matters relative to the Colonies, he 
was ever found most intractable, most unaccommodating — wo 
had almost said, most unfair. 

Lord Palmerston deliberately abandoned the Catholics of 
Syria to the atrocities of the Turks,, when it would have been 
in his power to have secured them guarantees for the free 
exercise of their religion, and safety of their persons and 
properties, such as they had edjoyed under the rule of Mahomet 
Ali. 

And in turning from these ' subjects we must remark, in 
conclusion, that the Whi^ press, particularly the liberal 
Morning Chronicle .^nd radical Examiner^ have been deep-dyed 
in criminality on this score, both having heartily approved of 
the late King of Prussia’s tyranny towards the Rhenish 
Catholics, and his persecution of the admirable Confessor 
Clement, Archbishop of Cologne ; as also of the monstrous 
tyrannies of Espartero against the ministers of the Catholic 
religion in Spain. 

We have too long delayed in coming to the interesting 
meeting of the Catholic board, after the rejection of the insult 
ing‘‘ Relief Bill” of 1813; but there is so much of relevancy 
and similarity in the events of the times of which we are 
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treating, to the events and circumstances of the present time, 
that it is very difficult to avoid being betrayed into frequent 
digression. 

On Saturday, the 29th May, the board rmet for the first time 
after the news had arrived that the bill was withdrawn. 

The chair was taken by Lord Trimleston, who commenced 
with a very doleful lamentation over the loss of the measure in 
question, stating that he had been thereby reduced from a 
state of the greatest exultation and hope to one of grief, 
and almost of , despair, and entitling it, The^ Great Charter of 
our Einancipatioju* 

Loud cries of no ! no ! met his lordship’s Jeremiad, as also 
his praise, shortly after, of the miserable Castlereagh, for his 
‘‘judgment and great political abilities” displayed in the concoc- 
tion of this bill. 

The unequivocal symptoms of dissent and disapproval to 
which his audience gave free vent, induced his lordship to 
shorten his speech ; and after a brief exortation to renewed 
exertion, he gave place to Mr. O’Connell, who thus addressed 
the meeting: — 

‘‘ I liave come to this meeting, gentlemen, to makb a communica* 
tion wliich, I need scarcely say, deriv^es much more importance from 
the venerated persons who have sent it, than from the humble 
individual who is the bearer of it. t It is from our highly honoured 
]>rehites. (Hear, hear.) As the servant, first of the board, and next 
of those revered personages, I will rehd it if I am allowed permission. 
(Read, read.) It is a pastoral addr6ss, gentlemen, fraught with as 
much wisdom as piety — remarkable for talent, moderation, and 
meekness. I am not astonished that you shdeld *feel impatient to 
know its import. I will forthwith gratify your anxieties. (Cheering.) 


Pastoral Address of the Roman Catholic Prelates (assembled in Dublin^ 
May 26, 1813) to the Clergy and Laity of the Roman Catholic Churches in 
Ireland. 

“ ‘Reverend Brothers — Beloved Children — 

• ^ “ ‘ Peace be with you I 

“ ‘ Solicitude for the spiritual interests of our beloved flocks obliges us once 
more to suspend the exercise of our other pastoral duties, in order to deliberate, 
in common, upon the present posture of our religions eorujcrns. 
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' Wc hasten to declare to you the lively feelings of gratitude excited in 
our breasts by the gracious condescension of the legislature in taking into 
its favourable consideration the disabilities whicli still afleet the Catholic 
body. 

“ ‘ With these feelings^deeply and indelibly impressed upon our hearts, it 
• is with the utmost distress of mind that we are compelled, by a sense of duty, 
to dissent (on some points connected with our emancipation) from the opinions 
of those virtuous and enlightened statesmen who have so long and so ably 
advocated the cause of Catholic freedom. 

“ ‘ Probably from a want of sufficient information, but unquestionably from 
the most ui)right motives, they have proposed to the legislature the adoption 
of certain arrangements respecting our ecclesiastioal discipline, and X)articularly 
respecting the exercise of episcopal ftinctions, to which it wojild l)e inii^oasible 
for us to assent without incurring the guilt of schism ; inasmuch as they 
might, if carried into effeef, invade the spiritual jurisdiction of the supreme 
pastor, and alter an important point of our discipline, for which alteration 
his concurrence would, upon Catholic principles, be indispensably necessary. 

“ ‘ When the quarter is considered from whence the clauses have proceeded, 
it might, perhaps, be imagined, were we to continue silent, that they had 
our unqualified approbation. On this account wc deem it a duty which we 
owe to you, to our cou^itry, and to God, to declare in the most public 
manner, 

“ ‘ Tliat they have not, and that, in their present shape, they never can liavc 
our concurrence. 

“ * As, however, we have, upon all occasions, inculcated the duty of loyalty 
to our most gracious Sovereign (the securing whereof is the i)rofessed object of 
the proposed ecclesiastical arrangements) so wc would be always <lcsirous to 
give you the most convincing proofs, that we are ready, in the most exemplary 
manner, to practise it ourselves. 

“ ‘ We have sworn to preserve, inviolate, the allegiance which every subject 
owes to his Sovereign — we are not accused of having violated our oaths. 

“ ‘ Should any other oath, not adVerse to our religious ijrinciples, be yet 
devised, which could remove the unfounded apx>rehen8ions of any part of our 
countrymen, we would willingly taJke it. We oAve it to our Oud to be free 
from disloyalty. We o\^ e it to 'our countrymen to endeavour, at least, to i)e 
free from suspicion. 

“ ‘ Upon these groiyidsf reverend brothers — beloved children, we 
announce to you the following resolutions which, after invoking the light and 
assistance of God, we have unanimously adopted : — 


* First — That having seriously examined a copy of the bill, lately brought 
into parliament, purporting to provide for the removal of the civil and military 
disqualifications under which his Majesty’s Roman Catholic suV^ects labour, 
we feel ourselves bound to declare, that certain ecclesiastical clauses or 
“securities” therein contained, are utterly incompatible with the discipline of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and with the free exercise of oul religion. 

“ ‘ Second — That we would, with the utmost willingness, swear, should the 
legislature require us so to do, 

“‘That wc will never concur in the appointment or consecration of any 
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bishop whom we do not conscientiously believe to be of unimpeacliable loyalty 
and i)caceablc conduct. 

‘ And further — Tliat we have not, and that we will not have, any corre- 
si)ondcncc or communication with the chief pastor of our church, or with any 
person authorized to act in his name, for the puri>ose of overthrowinj? or 
disturbing the Protestant Government, or the Protestant Church of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or * the Protestant Church of Scotland, as by law 
established. 


“‘Reverend Brothers — ^Beloved Children — The grace of our liord Jesus 
Christ, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. 

“ (Signed) 


Richard O'Reilly, Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of all Ireland. 

J. T. Troy, Archbishop of Dublin end Primate 
of Ireland. 

Thomas Bray, Archbishop of Cashel. 

Patrick J. Plunket, Bishop of Meath. 

Daniel Murray, Coadjutor of Dublin. 

P'. Moylan, Bishop of Cork. 

C. Sughrue {byproxy)^ Bishop of Kerry. 
Kdmund Derry. 

Charles O’Donnell. 

Farrell O’ Reilly. 

James O’Shauglincssy. 

Peter M‘l>aughlin, Bishop of Derry. 

.Tames Murphy, 


John Power. 

William Coppinger, Bishop of Cloyuc. 

N. P. Archdeacon. 

P. Ryan. 

Peter M‘ Mullen, ^ 

J. Young, iby proxy. 

Daniel Dclany, * 

Richard Mansfield, Vicar-Capitular, Diocese 
of Ossory. 

Oliver O’Kelly, Vicar-Capitular, Tuara. 

G. Plunket, Vicar-Capitular, Pllphin. 

P. Daly, Vicar-Capitular, Ardagh. 

Denis Mannln, Viear-Capitular, Galway. 

John Flinn, Vicar-Capitular.” 


To this document,” continued hir. O'Connell, “ I was requested 
to call the attention of this board, whom the authors have ever 
honoured with their esteem ; at all events I was desired to deposit it 
in the hands of tlie secretary. I h^ve discharged one part of my 
duty, 1 perceive not without the approbation of the meeting; I will 
now discharge the remainder, (handing it to the secretary,) troubling 
you with very few observations indeed.|. (Loud cries of hear, hear.) 
This communication is such as has been usually received at periods 
much less important than the present. It contains no assertion be- 
yond the strict bounds of episcopal propriety. The only objection I 
can possibly see to its being received with respectful thankfulness 
and cordiality, arises from a consideration personal to myself, (hear, 
hear.) On the last occasion, two prelates condescended to attend 
here, and xnade in their own persons the communication of their 
brotherhood ; the task has this time devolved to hands much more in- 
competent and less entitled to consideration ; and I admit, that this 
undesirable circumstance might, if there were no justification for it, 
be a ver)^ substantial reason why you would not now feel so well 
pleased as before. But, gentlemen, there exists what you will, I am 
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sure, think a sufficient justification for it. There was a distinguished 
prelate to whom the duty of waiting on this board was delegated. 
From this most Rev. prelate — His Grace, the Archbishop, Dr. Mur- 
ray — I had this morning the honour of a letter, intimating his wish 
, that I should appear heVe for him. I wrote baqk to him stating that 
I should much rather see himself in attendance ; and I got an answer; 
alleging, as the sole reason of his intended absence, a sufficient one, 
as I am quite sure you all must at once allow, that he would be kept 
away by avocations connected with the discharge of his sacred func- 
tions, too urgent to afford him leisure or admit of delay. (Hear, hear.) 
Enemies might hav^ suggested that there was an appearance of dis- 
respect, or of some want of sufficient attention in tlie variance from 
the formality that was observed on the last occasion, but I flatter my- 
self, it is now quite clear to every gentleman that it was an appearance 
only. (Yes, yes.) The motion, then, which I intend to submit, of a re- 
spectful vote of thanks to the prelates, members of the Catholic Synotl, 
for their communication, and for the zeal and vigilance they always 
evince on behalf of the; Catholic Church, will, of course, have your 
approbation, and the loud and unanimous concurrence of the people 
of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) 

“ Indeed I may venture to say, that there was no motion ever sub- 
mitted to this board, to which assent will have been so completely 
yielded as a matter of course. 

“ The Catholic prelates of Ireland deserve your eternal gratitude 
They have stood forward manfully, and without disguise, to assist you 
in getting rid of a bill which purported ito, be for your relief, but 
which, in reality, would have perpetuated your degradation and your 
slavery. (Loud cheers.) The prelates, if they had given their coun- 
tenance and support to this bill, 'might have consulted and advanced 
their own worldly interests. # But the sacred calls of duty made 
them reject such considerations with contempt. It is not possible to 
impute any motives "for their opposition to the measure, but such as 
must indisputably have originated in conscience and a sense of duty. 
(Cheers.) 

And they were right, clearly right. They were right — I take it in 
the spiritual matter involved in the new regulations ; and they were 
most manifestly right in its temporal operation. Nothing but mischief 
and degradation, nothing, I repeat, but the heaviest mjy^chiefs and the 
most utter degradation could have resulted from the commission which 
was proposed in this bill. For see by whom it was to have been 
foi'ined and selected, and of whom it was likely to be composed. It 
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was to have boon the creation of the Duke of Kichmond, oi' that luau 
whose administration has been sif^nalized by a sullen and sulky opj>o- 
sition to the Catholics of Ireland; and whose most distinguishing 
(diaracteristic as a chief governor is, that he continues bitterly to hate 
the papists — he knows not why nor wherefore. (Hear, hear.) 

“ Well, this hoj)eful commission, this ‘charter of emancipation, 
(Laughter and cluicrs,) was to be framed by his Grace the Duke of 
Kichinond, and upon whom is it likely that his choice would fall ? 
Recollect, however, that betbre his, before even his selection com- 
menced, you were certain of having, as president of this commission, 
that ludicrous pnemy of ours, who has got, in jes.t, the names he de- 
s(U'ves in good earnest, of ‘ Orange PeeU (Hear, hear.) A raw 
youth, stpieezed out of the workings of I know not what factory in 
England, who began his parliamentary career by vindicating the gra- 
tuitous destruction of our brave soldiers in the murderous expedition 
to Walcheren, and was sent over here before he got rid oi' the fop- 
[)ery of j)erfuuied handkerchiefs and thin shoes, uj)oii the ground, I 
su})pos(>, that he had given a specimen of Ivi.-^* talents for vindication, 
that might b(i useful to the present and future administrations of 
Ireland ; in short, that lie was a lad ready to vindicate atiy thing — 
everything! 

“ This si)ecial vindicator was to be at the head of the proposed 
<a)mmission. And let me ^dismiss him for ever, by vfmtiiring to 
conjecture what he may hereafter be in our country. Hut. iio ; 
I will not — I cannot estimate his future qualities. It is impossible 
to say what the man may be in old age, who, young — with the, lirst 
imjuessious of nature about liim—with a heart, uncontaminated, 
at least, by much intercourse with the world — with any charities of 
his nature uiisulUed — with any milk of human kindness unexhausted — 
Avhose first stej> in life was the vindication oi’ the most foolish and 
the most cruel — tlie most absurd, and the most fatal — the most use- 
less, and the most murderous expedition that human insanity ev(5r 
directed, or human depravity ever applauded. (Great cheering.) 

“ After this worthy president would Iiave come — the cliOvSen of 
his Gi-ace — lirst, we should have had, I presume, my Lord Man- 
ners ! a gentleman, certainly, by birth, education, and in deportment, 
but, I can safely assort, quite us ignorant of the state of the Irisli 
peoj>le, and as unacquainted with their wants, wishes, feelings, and 
dispositions, as he was the day before his arrival in this country. 
Surrounded by, and pleased with those men only who are inclined 
and interested to deceive him, he has received their miserably mistaken 
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opinions, and adopted tlieir bigotry with a facility quite intronsistent 
with a sound judgment or an enlarged understanding — and still 
more, incompatible with a good hesirt. 

“ In truth, he seems just such a man as bigotry would select as 
• Iier choice instrument. Too decent to inspire any disgust — too 
l)olite to give })ersonal offence — too weak to discriminate between the 
artful misrepresentation of bigotry and the plain language of truth 
and with the natural propensity of a small mind to the practical 
details of intolerance. (Hear, hear.) He has no connection with 
this country — ^no interest in its prosperity. He has no stake in its 
lands, nor does he possess a habitation or a dwelling ^of his own in 
l]-eland. He is a dry lodger — in furnished lodgings ; and when the 
hour of his departure shall arrive — and may it soon come — he will 
only have to put his hat upon his head, to turn into bills his large 
savings on the ten thousand a year, which the poor people of Iieland 
pay him, and forget us as rapidly as we shall consign his name 
to oblivion. (Clieers.) 

“ Next to my Lord Manners, we should have been sure to find 
upon the list of tll(^se commissioners, the Duke of Richmomrs privy 
councillor, the Right Hon. Doctor Duigenan ! he, who was so spetually 
appointed by his Grace for ecclesiastical affairs, and for none other, 
that he was very aptly compared to the tanner^s dog, kept chained all 
day, and only let loose at night. This religious bull-dog is particularly 
fitted for worrying popish bishops, no tanner’s dog ever hating a 
thief at niglit, as he does a popish priest in the noon-day. It is not 
in tlic nature of the canine guardian, either of the tanned leather or 
of the ascendancy, to feel pity or show mercy. (Hear, hear.) Poor 
popery would soon lJav(^ been torn to pieces beneath liis vile loolh. 

‘‘Eitliei* Mr. William vSaurjii, the attorney-general, a man after 
Doctor Duigenaii’s ow^n heart' (hear, hear), or Jack Giffard, wouhl 
have been the third eonynissioner. I suppose the choice would fall 
on Sauriii ; for, altliough he is as either of the other two, and pretty 
mu(‘h oil a par 'with them in rancour, yet I will very candidly confess, 
I think him rather superior in other respects to Giffard. He would, 
therefore, be chosen ; I take it for granted ; and wdiat a state this 
would he for Ireland? — the grandson of a French Huguenot sitting in 
judgment on the Catholic hierarchy of the land ! A man, belonging, 
in fad, to the only sect of Protestants who, even under persecution, 
asserted the atrocious and unshaken principle of intolerance, and 
afforded to those wlio deprived them of liberty of conscience, the 
semblance of an excuse by avowing, tliat if tliey wxre themselves 
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in power they would persecute in their turn ! With what delight 
would Mr. Saurin hold his inquisitions, under the pretence of 
examining into tlie loyalty of the candidates for the mitre, but 
for the purpose of discovering and excluding the talent, the in- 
tegi’ity, and the piety of our priesthood ! 

‘‘ And, if these commissioners — ^if Saurin and Duigenan, Peel and 
Lord Manners, should not be sufficient to exclude from the prelacy 
all the piety, the integrity, and the talent of the Catholic priesthood, 
sJiould they so neglect their duty, as to allow a single worthy man to 
exercise episcopal functions in Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant would, 
under the ‘ charter of emancipation * — for I like the expression — 
have had* it in his power to remove them from that office, and to 
substitute others who would cai’efully abstain from committing 
any similar mistake. 

“ So that, if this bill had passed into a law, some accident miglit, 
perhaps, have given us, at one time or the other, one respectable 
bishop. It would have been impossible that we could have had 
a second, or any other, save from among the most sui)plc and 
pliant tools and slaves of the Secretary of the Castle. 

“ I will not task you as Catholics, but I will^ boldly demand of 
you as Irishmen, whether you do not rejoice at having escaped from 
an act of parliament, the necessary consequences of which I have 
thus laid before you? (Hear, hear, hear.) Do you not rejoice, 
that the corrupt influence of the government is not to be extended 
to your church, and that there remains, and will remain, in Ireland, 
one spot free from ministerial pollution, and that your bishops 
are not to be degraded to the subserviency of gaugers and tide- 
waiters, nor your priesthood to the dependence of police constables. 
(Hear, hear.) If your feelings and opinions be, as your approbation 
of those sentiments proclaim them to bt, accordant with mine — if you 
dread as Catholics, and abhor as Irishmeq, the extension of the 
influence of the servants of the crown, an influence equally fatal to 
religion and to liberty, you will join, with all your hearts, in 
the unanimous adoption of my motion. (Loud cheers.) 

“ The bishops have stood between you and this bill ; they have 
stood between you and the mephitic breath of ministerial corruption ; 
they have stood in the front of the battle of Ireland, and they 
deserve that, without any regard to the event, the flrst praise 
and glory should be theirs. Recollect, too, that your refusal to 
ado]>t my motion, if it were possible you should refuse to adopt il, 
would imply an approbation of this most paltry and misconceived 
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bill. To refuse your thanks to the Catholic prelates of Ireland, 
would be to declare that they deserve censure. If you think so, 
reject my motion ; but, no, no, it is impossible you could bear the 
name or form of Irishmen, and censure the rejection of this absurd 
and mischievous bill. (Clieers.) „ 

I shall say one word more and conclude. Perhaps there are 
amongst you men who would confide in the liberality of your enemies. 
If such there be, let him, I entreat, but recollect the ruffian shout 
of English insolence, with which the declaration of the majority 
against the only valuable clause in this bill was received. Oh ! 
may that be the last ghout of English victory over poor, fallen, and 
degraded Ireland ! (Hear, hear.) May the jneasure of English ini- 
quities, and of English triumphs over us be full, and the day-star 
of Ireland at length arise ! (Hear, hear, hear.) 

‘‘ But they liave triumphed, they have defeated, and they have 
ijisulted us. Oli, fortunate Napoleon ! it is thus the leaders of 
your foes have ever conducted themselves. Of little avail was your 
victory at Lutzen to youj compared with this victory ! The men 
who defeated your legions at Barrossa and Viraiera, at Badajoz and 
Salamanca, are degraded although they are brave, and are insulted 
because of their fidelity. Their valour is disheartened by being 
refused its just reward, and their honour is insulted, and tarnished, 
and trod under the hoof of the yelling and triumphant spirit of 
English bigotry ! 

They defeated you, but you are now revenged ; your English 
allies have defeated them, and added contumely and disgrace to defeat. 
Without a bribe or a subsidy Tronf you, have these English fought 
your battles ; and if these your most useful allies have been paid, it 
has been out of another treasury than yours. ( Hear, hear.) I shall 
say no more — I cannot trust •myself on this maddening subjcict. 
This last insult is indelibly written on mine and every other Irish 
heart. (Hear, hear.) * There it sh«ll live for ever ; we may forgive 
it, but it shall never, never, he forgotten. (Hear, liear, and cheering 
for several minutes.) Mr. O'Connell then moved — 

“ That the most respectful thanks of the Catholic board be given to the Most 
llcv. and Eight Rev. the Catholic Prelates in Ireland, for their communication 
to us this day, and for their ever vigilant and zealous attention to the in- 
tcrests of the Catholic church in Ireland. 

‘‘ Major Bryan seconded the motion, and IMr. Byrne spoke warmly 
in its support. 
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“ Anthony Strong Hussey, Esq., rose to move an amendment. 
It was to the effect, ‘ that all the words after the word ‘‘communica- 
tion” sliould be omitted that is to say, thank the prelates simply 
for the communication they had that day made to the board through 
Mr. O’Connell, and to leave out that branch of the motion which went? 
to thank them for ‘ their ever vigilant and zealous attention to the in- 
terests of the Catholic church in Ireland.’ Mr. Hussey supported his 
amendment with arguments to the following general effect : — 1st, that 
the Catholic laity ought to have taken time to decide fully and finally 
upon the obnoxious clauses ; and that as the Catholic prelates 
had seen fit ,to pronounce so decidedly againyt those clauses, they 
ought to have gone more into detail than they had on the subject. 
They had talked, for instance, of the dangers of schism ; but their 
want of explaining haw those dreadful results could come about, 
threw him and a vast portion of the public into great perplexity, as 
all their wit could not devise the process of mind by which their 
lordships arrived at this conclusion. 

“ 2iidly. That they had not only not explained what schism they 
dreaded, but had not stated what measures of precaution they w'ould 
have advised, nor what substitutes they would have proposed for the 
(dauses in question. 

“lie (Mr. Hussey) would have had their lordships to have 
delib(.‘ratcd upon what could be done in regard of giving the crown 
the wished-for security, and at the same time preserving* inviolable 
the discipline and free exercise of the Catholic religion. 

“ The tone and wording of Mr. Hussey’s address were of scant 
enough courtesy towards the prelates : Tjut a worse spirit with regard 
to them was speedily to be developed in the discussion. 

‘‘ At^his point, (Mr. Hussey haviug concluded, and liis amend- 
ment being seconded by Mr. BoulgerJ") Dr. Dromgoole, supported by 
Lord Ffrench, interposed, to require of Mr.. Hpssey to decide at once 

whether he would ‘ make his stand against the 

original resolution on the ground of his amendment, or on that of the 
standing order,’ (of a week’s notice,) to which he had adverted, as an 
ultimate means of opposition. 

“ Mr. Bellew (Counsellor Bellew, whose irreverent, un-Catholic and 
dishonest speech we shall have presently to notice,) contended that 
]\Ir, Hussey should in no way be. held bound. ‘ If (he said,) it were 
7Xot exactly regular for the honourable* gentleman, the mover of the 
amendment, to have recourse to the standing order, he (Mr. Bellew,) 
would urge the meeting to assent to adjournment, as it would be the 
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means of* preventing liirnself from introducing much unpleasant mat- 
ter, touching the conduct of the bishops, which he felt it his duty, 
however reluctantly, to indulge in.’ 

‘‘ Mr. O’Connell said, he for one would not allow the board to be 
gagged by instalments, ^hc Castle had already sought to put an ex- 
tinguisher uj)()n the board. 

“ Mr. McDonnell (the notorious jdCneas) conceiving that Mr. 
O’Conneirs resolution went only to thank the bishops, in earnest 
language, for their kind communication, without entering into the 
merits of the clauses, gave it his suj>port. 

Dr. Dromgoole \yished that no impression of this kind should be 
sufl'ered for one instant to remain on the mind of the meeting. lie 
distinctly declared, that the resolution of Mr. O’Connell involved a 
consideration of the clauses, going decidedly with the most rev. 
and right rev. prelates to protest against those clauses. (Loud 
cheering followed this declaration.) 

“ Sir Edward Bellew then rose, for the purpose, as he said, ol* 

setting gentlemen right upon this subject 

A mistake had arisen, and he (Sir Edward Bellew) had it in liis 
power to explain it. Mr. Canning did make a communication to Dr. 
Troy, upon the principle of the clauses which he intended to pro- 
duce. (Hear, hear.) I saw it. (Hear, hear.) Dr. Troy did answer 
that communication ; and Mr. Canning wrote a second time to him. 
Dj-. Troy, in answer to this communication, referred Mr. Canning to 
a letter which he had written to Lord Donoughinore, expressing his 
opinion upon the clauses. All this I speak from my own certain and 
positive knowledge. (Hear, lieai*.) 1 derive my information from 
the venerated and much-respected prelate himself. (Hear, lieuj-.) 
In the letter to Lord Donoughmorc he very distinctly stated that 
those clauses were inadmissible* (Hear, hear.) But those ivere not 
Mr, Cannings clauses. , 

“ Boldly and fearlessly, continued Sir Edward, I declare, that Dr. 
Troy did agree in the principle of Mr, Canning’s clauses ; and for 
the truth of my assertion I refer to the most rev. prelate himself. 
(Loud cheers.) 

“ But I also declare, that he did not approve of Lord Castlereagh’s. 
He did approve of the principle of Mr. Canning’s clauses. I assert 
it for a positive fact ; because Dr, Troy told me so himself, that he 
had suggested certain clauses ivith the concurrence of the Bishops, 
This suggestion respected the admission of a certain number of Ca- 
tholic prelates into the hoard: and it was positively on their 
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suggestion that the clauses were introduced into the hill ! (Hear, 
hear.) 

“ Sir Edward Bellew then entered on the question immediately 
before the chair. ^ 

“If the board adopted the second part of the resolution, they* 
bound themselves completely to the decision of the prelates, and pre- 
cluded themselves from the benefit of free action, should the legisla- 
ture oifer to concede at any future time, upon receiving securities 
which, though not interfering with the existence or interests of the 
Roman Catholic religion, might yet invoice some point of church 
discipline ; wjiich^ having been altered before ^ .. mighty of course, be 
altered again : but which the bishops might refuse to 

ALTER (! ! !)” 

Thank Heaven ! the tone and spirit of Catholic society have 
so far improved since 1813, that no Catholic would now dare 
to face a popular assembly in Ireland, with a proposition flying 
in the face of the Catholic prelacy on a matter within their 
jurisdiction ! But during the discussions of 1845, on the 
unhappy and uncanonical Bequests and the Infidel Colleges’ Acts, 
there were not wanting some whisperings and mutterings of this 
un- Catholic and shameful description. 

“ Sir Edward Bellew went on to contend for the lawfulness ! of 
Catholics opposing their bishops under such circumstances ! 

He concluded by saying, that on the ground of the necessity of 
reserving this power of rebellion (as, in plain truth, it would deserve 
to be styled) he could approve of no iciore of the resolution than the 
expression of thanks to the prelates for having communicated with the 
board their opinions ; and should, therefore, ^ave to support Mr. 
Hussey’s amendment. 

“ The original resolution was warmly supported by Nicholas 
Mahon. 

“ Counsellor Bellew then rose and addressed the board. 

“ He commenced by reviewing the various opinions that had been 
expressed as to the bearing of the amendment, and declaring that he 
would offer, even that the amendment should be 'withdrawn, ‘ if it 
were declared that it was not intended by the original vote to 
express approbation of the resolutions and conduct of the bishops ! !’ 

“ Let it, therefore, be rememljered, said Mr. Bellew, that I 
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have not sought this discussion. Those who now come forward as 
the friends of that respected body, (the bishops) will take upon them- 
selves the consequences, so far as the discussion may lead to obser- 
vations not very favourable, at least, to the discretion, good sense, 
•candour, and conciliatory spirit of our lloman-^Catholic prelates, as 
manifested in their lately-published resolutions.’’ 

After this audacious exordium, Mr. Bellew proceeded to 
make hollow and insulting protestations of his respect and 
miration for the prelates ! ! 

He then alluded to Sir Edward Bellew’s extraordinary 
announcement with respect to Doctor Troy, and contended that 
the partial changes which had been made in the much-talk ed-of 
clauses, didnot justify the epithet schismatical,” as subsequently 
applied to them. 

“ The material difference (said he) consists in this — ^that the 
board of commissioners, as proposed in the original clauses, was to 
consist of only live persons, and that these five persons were to be 
Eoman Catholics ; whereas the same board, as proposed in the amended 
clauses, was to consist of an indefinite number, among whom some 
w^ere to be Protestants. 

I admit that it was injudicious noi to have fixed the precise 
number. ....... I think it, indeed, 

certain, that if the bill had proceeded, the precise number would have 
been fixed upon before it passed, a wish to that effect had been 
suggested ! but surely this circumstance could not justify the impu- 
tation of ^schism,' as imputed* to the adoption of these clauses. 
. . . . . . * . . . It is well known that 

in the year 17995 ten of our bishops, including the four archbishops, 
had consented to a A&sto exclusively in the Ci'own, by the constitution, 
essentially Protestant; and at this day there is an admixture of 
Catholics and Protestants in the visitors of Maynooth College, with- 
out the imputation of ‘ schism’ in the arrangement. 

. . . . . , . • But it appears from a 

publication of Doctor Milner’s, that one ground for such an imputa- 
tion, and for the asserted incompatibility with the discipline of the 
Eoman Catholic church is, that the bishop is to be presented for a 
certificate of loyalty after he has been consecrated a bishop, and 
appointed to a diocese ; and that to refuse to allow him to act after 
such consecration and appointment, for want of a certificate of 
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lo^^filty, would bo inooinpatible with the disoipline of tlie Catholic 
Church, and would amount to schism. 

“ Now, it is be observed — first, that this 
objection applied to the clauses in their original state, in which 
Doctor Troy had dedared his readiness to acquiesce in them. 

. . . . . . . Secondly — and here I request 

the most anxious attention of the meeting — 1 was well aware that, 
according to the discipline of the Koman Catholic Churcdi, a person 
consecrated a bishop, and appointed to *a diocese, could not, in 
ordinary cases, be deprived of jurisdiction ; and I did not mention 
the circumstance, and had it communicated to Poctor Troy, with an 
intimation that I thought (!) that under the words used in the bill, 
the party presented for a certificate of loyalty might be present <ul 
immediately on his notnination and before his consecration^ as w(‘ll ns 
after, which would entiuely kemove the objection”!!! 

Mr. Bellew was, however, graciously ^ileased to add, that he 
did not ask his personal assurances to be implicitly relied on, 
but that express words to carry out his interpretation would, 
there could he no doubt be introduced, on their being sug- 
gested ! 

It will be seen how completely depraved this man’s mind was, 
that in this matter of the certificate he could only see, or perhaps 
would only see, the difficulties of a regulation of ecclesiastical 
discipline ; and in no degree whatever the gross and intolerable 
insult and degradation involved in the sending our bisliops to 
sue out a certificate of loi/alty ! ! ! ^ 

The rest of this audacious and revolting speech was of a 
piece with what went before. 

“ Now, my lord (the chairman, Lord Trimleston), what has been 
the conduct of oiu* respectable prelates ? . . . . Did 

they manifest that desire of forwarding the bill, removing objections, 
and endeavouring to conciliate all parties^ which the public of all 
persuasions had a right to expect from them ? Did they candidly 
state their objection ; and suggest, at the same time, the easy and 
ready manner in which it might be removed — the method which I 

HAD MYSELF, THROUGH A FRIEND, MADE KNOWN TO THEM (! ! !) 

Tliey have anxiously (shall I say gladly) availed 
themselves of the objection ; and studiously kept bark from suggest- 
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ing the easy means of removing it — of which, fiiom what 1 have 

MENTIONED, THEY CANNOT PLEAD IGNOKANCK ! ! Is this tllC Con- 
duct of which we are to express approbation ? Is such approbation 
the specimen we are fq afford of our earnest desire to concur in 
* removing prejudice and difficulty on each side, and to meet our Pro- 
iestant fellow-subjects half way in the mutual progress to general 
reconciliation P” 

It really requires an^ effort of considerable patience, even at 
this distance of time, when thirty-three years have nearly 
ela|)sed since the Ylelivery of the odious sentiments we have 
quoted, to read througli the speech which contained them. 
The tone of insolent assumption, dictation, and audacious ni~ 
proof that pervades it, would render >impossihle its public de- 
livery at the present day ; and that such is the case now, is 
mainly owing to the determined stand taken at the nn^eting we 
have been dwelling oq,- as well as at other meetings of the 
period against the un-Catholic and un-Christian spirit which 
prompted such a display as that we have been canvassing. 

Of Mr. Bellcw, personally, we shall have more to spiNik 
when we have concluded the not^e of the communications 
between the bishops and the Catlu)lic board. Meantime, it 
w ill b(' enough to say of what has not' yet been noticed of his 
speech, that it was directed to bringing forward what he calk'd 
proofs of the safety of allowing ^Protestants to intermeddle w ith 
Catholic affairs, and to renewed advocacy of that s])uri()us and 
miserably base pretension at liberality, whicli would consist in a 
dastardly sacrifice of lionour,* principle, and duty, at the .sin ine 
of a false and utterly degradfng conciliation. 

We have not been quite without some passing indications of 
a tendemey to this mock-liberality in the discussions of last year, 
but by no means to the same extent. 

One of Mr. Bellew^s concluding sentences charged those 
who difiergd with him, with giving the discussions of the board 
“ a tendency towards widening and extending animosities be- 
tween Protestant and Catbolic,” and “leading the Catholics, 
particularly the lower orders, to consider everything Pro- 
testant as odious and inimical to their interests, and everything 
English as ()])pressive, encroaching, and hostile,” 

z 
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Mr. O’Coniieirs reply, which we are now about to give, 
includes an answer to this, as to all the other monstrous ])ro- 
positions of Counsellor Bellew^s speech. 

Wo should premise that Mr. O’ Gorman interposed between 
the speeches of Mr*. Bellew and Mr. O’Connell, with a speech* 
taking the former roundly to task, and advocating the original 
rt^solution. 

Mr. O’Connell then rose, and spoke af., follows : — 

“ At this late hour, and in the .exhausted state of the meeting, it 
requires all the impulse of duty to overcom'e my determination 
to allow the d (jbate to be closed without any reply ; but a speech 
has been delivered by the learned gentleman (Mr. Bellew), which 
1 cannot suffer to pass without further answer. 

‘‘ My eloquent friend, Mr. O’Gorman, has already powerfully 
exposed some of its fallacies; but there were to])ics involved in tliat 
s])eech which he has not touched upon, and which, it seems to n.c, 
I owe it to the Catholics and to Ireland to attempt to refute. 

“ It was n speech of much talent, and much labour and preparation. 

“ Mr. Bellew declared that he had spoken extempore. 

Well, (said Mr. O’Connell,) it was, certainly, an able speech, 
and we sliall see whether 1 1 ififtcx tempore effort of the learned g(mtle- 
inan will appear in the ne^vspapers to-morrow, in the precise words 
in which it was uttered this day. I have no skill in prophecy, if it 
<loes not happen ; and if it does so happen, it will, certainly, he 
a greater miracle, than that the learned gentleman should have made 
an artful and ingenious, though, I confess, I think a very mischievous 
speech, without preparation- , 

“ 1 beg to say, that, in replying to him and to the other supporters 
of the amendment, I mean to speak with great personal respect 
of them ; but that 1 feel myself bound to tr/3at their arguments 
with no small degree of reprehension. The learned gentleman 
naturally claims tlie greater part of my attention. The ingenuity 
with which he has, I trust, gratuitously advocated our bigoted 
enemies, and the abundance in which he has dealt out insinuations 
against the Catholics of Ireland, entitle his discourse to the first 
place in my reprobation. Yet I shall take the liberty of saying 
a ])assing word of the other speakers, before I arrive at him ; he 
shall he last, but, I promise him, not least in my consideration, 

“ The opposition to the general vote of thanks to the bishops was 
led by my friend Mr. Hussey. 1 attended to his speech with tliat 
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regard which T always 1‘ccl for anything that comes from him ; I at- 
tended to it in the expectation of hearing from his shrewd and distinct 
mind something like argument or reasoning against this expression 
of gratitude to our prelates. But, my lord, I was entirely dis- 
• appointed ; argument there was not any — reasoning there was 
none ; the sum and substance of his discourse was literally this^ 
that he (Mr. Hussey) is a man of a prudent and economical turn 
of mind, that he sets a great value on everything tliat is good, that 
praise is excellent, and, ttierefore," he is disposed to be even stingy and 
niggard of it; that ray motion contains four times too much of 
that excellent article, and he, therefore, desires to fjtrike off three 
parts of my motion, and thinks that one quarter of his praise is 
full enough for any bishops, and this the learned gentleman calls 
an amendment. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) 

“ Mr. Bagot came next, and lie told us that he had made a speech 
hut a fortnight ago, whicli avc did not understand, and he has now 
added another which is unintelligible ; and so, because be was 
misunderstood before, and cannot be comprebended at present, he 
comdudes, most logic.ally, that the bishops arc wrong, and that 
he and Mr. Hussey are right. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 

“ Sir Kdward Bel lew was the next advocate of censure on the 
hishoi>s ; he entertained us with a sad specimen of minor polemics, 
and drew a learned and lengthened distinction between essential 
and non-essential discipline ; and he insisted, that by virtue of tins 
distinction, that which was called schism by the Catholic prelates, 
could be changed into orthodoxy hy an Irish baronet. This dis- 
tinction between essential and non-essential, must, therefore, be 
very beautiful and beautifying. It must be very sublime, as it is 
very senseless, unless, indeed, .be means to tell us, that it eontains 
some secret allusion to our enemies. For example, that the Duke 
of Richmond affords an instance of the essential, whilst my Lord 
Manners is plainly non-essential; that Paddy Duigenan is essential 
in perfection, and the foppish Peel is, in nature, without essence ; 
that Jack Giffard is, surely, of the essential breed, whilst Mr. Willy 
Saurin is a dog of a different colour. (Hear, and laughter.) 

“Such,* I presume, is the plain English of the worthy baronet’s 
dissertation. Translated thus, it clearly enough alludes to the new 
commission ; but it would be more difficult to show how it applied in 
argument against my motion. I really did not expect so whimsical an 
up})osition from the honourable baronet. If there be any feeling of 
disappointment about him for the rejection of the double Veto bill, be 
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(‘.ertainly ouglit not to take revenge on the board, by bestowing on 
us all the tediousness of incomprehensible and insane theology. I 
altogether disclaim reasoning with him, and I freely consent that 
those who relisli his authority as a theologiap, should vote against 
tlie prelates. • 

• “A nd, now, I address myself to the learned brother of the t lieolo- 
gieal baronet. He began by taking great merit to himself, and demand- 
ing great attention from you, because he says that he has so rarely 
addressed you. You should yield to him, he says, because he so 
seldom requires your assent. It reminds me of the prayer of the 
English officer ^before battle: “ Great Lord, said Jie, during the forty 
years I have lived, I never troubled you before with a single prayer. 
I have, therefore, a right, that you should grant me one request, and 
do just as I desire, for this once.” (Hear, hear, and laughter.) Such 
was the manner in which the learned gentleman addressed us ; he 
begs you will confide in his zeal for your interests, because he hns 
hither to confined that zeal to his own (Loud and continued cries <4* 
hear, hear.) He desires that you will rely upon his attention to yo ir 
affairs, because he has been heretofore inattentive to them ; and that 
you may depend on his anxiety for Catholic Emancipation, inasmuch 
as he IiMs abstained from taking any step to attain that measure. (Hear.) 

Quite different arc ray liumble claims on your notice — quite 
different are the d(‘mands I make on your confidence. 1 humbly 
solicit it, because I have sacrificed, and do and ever will sacrifice, 
my interest to yourS; — because I have attended to the varying posture 
of your affairs, and sought for Catholic Emancipation, with an 
activity and energy proportioned to the great object of our pursuit. 
1 do, therefore, entreat your attention, whilst I unravel the spider- 
web of sophistry with which the (earned gentleman has this day 
sought to embarrass and disfigure your* cause. 

“ His discourse was divided into three priijcipal heads. First, he 
charged the Catholic prelates with indiscretion. vSecondly, he charged 
them with error. And lastly, he charged the Catholics with bigotry ; 
and with the zeal and anxiety of an liired advocate, he gratuitously 
vindicated the intolerance of our oppressors. I beg your patience, 
whilst I follow the learned gentleman through this threefold arrange- 
ment of his subject. I shall, however, invert the order of his arrange- 
ment, and begin with his third topic. 

“ His argument, in support of the intolerants, runs thus. First, 
he alleges that the Catholics are attached to their religion with a 
bigoted zeal. 1 admit the zeal, but 1 utterly deny the bigotry. He 
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seems to think 1 overcharge his statement; perliaps 1 do; hot I feel 
confident that, in substance, this accusation amounted to a dircict 
charge of bigotry. AVell, Tiaving charged the Catholics with a 
bigoted attachment to^ their cliurch, and liaving truly stated our re- 
pugnance to any interference on the pai-t of the secretaries of tlie 
Castle with our prelates, he proceeded to insist that those feelings on 
our part justified the apprehensions of the Protestants. The Catho- 
lics (said Mj’. Bellew) are alarmed for their church.; why sliould not 
the Protestants be alarmed also for theirs ? The Catholic (said h(‘) 
desires safety for his religion ; why should not the Protestant requii'e 
security for his? When you, Catholics, exi)reHS your anxiety for the 
purity of your faith (adds the learned advocate), you demonstrate the 
necessity there is for the Protestant to be vigilant for the prciservation 
of his belief ; and hence, Mr. Bellew concludes, that it is quite natural, 
and quite justifiable in the Liver pools and Eldons of the Cabinet, to 
invent and insist upon guards and securities, vetoes, and doubh; 
vetoes, boards of (iontrol, and commissions for loyalty. 

“ Before I reply to (Jiis attack upon us, and vindication of our 
enemies, let me obvserve, that, however groundless the learned gen- 
tlenian may be in argument, his friends at the Castle will, at least, 
have the benefit of boasting, that such assertions have been made by 
a Catholic, at the Catholic board. 

“And, now, see how futile and unfounded his reasoning is: he 
says, that our dislike to the proposed com^iission justifies the suspicion 
in which the plan of such commission originated ; that our anxiety 
for the ))reservation of our church vindicates those who deem the 
proposed arrangement necessary Tor the protection of' tlaurs — a mod(^ 
of reasoning perl’ectly true, and perfectly applicable, if we sought 
any interference with, or control over, the Protestant church. Jf 
we desired to form any board^or commission to control or to i’(‘gulate 
the appointment of their bishops, deans, archdeacons, rectors, or 
curates ; if we asktid or required that a single Catholic should b(i 
consulted upon the management of the Protestant Church, or of its 
revenues or privileges ; then, indeed, would the learned gentleman be 
right in his argument, and then wouhl he have, by our example, 
vindicated our enemies. 

“ But the fact does not bear him out ; for we do not seek, nor 
desire, nor would we accept of, any kind of interference with the 
Protestant Church. We disclaim and disavow any kind of conti'ol 
over it. We ask not, nor would we allow, any Catholic authority 
over the mode of appointment of their clergy. Nay, we are quite 
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content to be excluded for ever from even advising liis Majesty, with 
respect to any matter relating to or congerning the Prot<\stant Cliurcli 
— its rights, its properties, or its privileges. I will, for my own 
part, go much further ; and, I do declare, jnost solemnly, that I 
would feel and express equal, if not stronger, repugnance to the in- 
terference of a Catholic with the Protegtant Church, than that I 
have expressed and do feel to any Protestant interference with ours. 
In opposing their interference with us, I content myself with the 
mere war of words. But if* the case were reversed — if the Catholic 
sought this control over the religion of the Protestant, the Protestant 
should coinman^d my heart, my tongue, my arm, jn opposition to so 
unjust and insulting a measure. So help me God! I would in that 
ease not only feel for the Protestant and speak for him, but I would 
fight for him, and cheerfully sacrifice my life in the defenc(i of the 
great principle for which I have ever contended — the principle of 
universal and complete religious liberty. (Loud and repeated cheers.) 

“ Then, can any thing be more absurd and untenable than the 
argument of the learned gentleman, when yvm see it vStript of the 
false colouring he has given it ? It is absurd to say, that mei'ely 
lM^caus(i the Catholic desires to keep his religion free, the I*rotestant 
is thereby justified in seeking to enslave it. Reverse the position, 
and sec whether the learned gentleman will adopt or enforce it. The 
Protestant desin^s to preserve his religion free ; would that justify 
the Catliolic in any attempt ^o enslave it ? I will take the learned 
advocate of intolerance to the bigoted court of Spain or Portugal, 
and ask him, would he, in the supposed case, insist that the Catholic 
was justifiable. No, my lord, he vfill not venture to assert that the 
Catholic would be so ; and I boldly tell him, that, in such a case, the 
Protestant would be unquestionably right, the Catholic, certainly, 
nn insolent bigot. (Hear, hear.) 

“ But the learned gentleman has invited nge to a discussion of the 
question of securities, and I cheerfully follow him. And I do, my 
lord, assert, that the Catholic is warranted in the most scrupulous 
land timid jealousy of any English, for I will not call it Protestant, 
(for it is political, and not, in truth, religious) interference with his 
church. And 1 will also assert, and am ready to prove, that the 
English have no solid or rational pretext for requiring any of those 
guards, absurdly called securities, over us or our religion, 

“ My lord, the Irish Catholics never, never broke tludr faith— 
they never violated theii* plightc^d promise to the English. I appeal 
to history for the truth of my assertion. My lord, tlie F)nglish 
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never, never observed their faith with us — they never performed 
tlieir plighted promise ; the history of the last six hundred years 
proves the aecuraey of my assertion. I will leave the older [)eriods, 
and fix myself at the Revolution. More than 120 years have 
, elapsed since the treaty of Limerick ; that trei^ty has been honour- 
ably and faithfully performed by the Irish Catholics ; it has been 
foully, disgracefully, and directly violated by the English. (Hear, 
h(*ar, hear.) English oaths and solemn engagements bound them 
to its performance ; it remains still of force and unperformed ; and 
the rntlian yell of English treachery which accompanied its first 
violation, has, it seems, been repeated even in the senate house at. 
the last repetition of the violation of that treaty. Th(*y rejoiced and 
they shouted at the perjuries of their ancestors — at their own want 
of good faith or common sense. 

“ Nay, are there not present men who can tell us, oi‘ their own 
knowledge, of another instance of English treachery? Was not the 
assent of many of the Catholics to the fatal — oh ! the fatal measure 
of the Union, purchased by the express and written promise of 
Catholic Emancipation, made Irom authority by Lord Cornwallis, 
and confirmed by the prime minister, Mr. Pitt ? And has that 
promise been performed ? or has Irish credulity afforded only 
another instance of English faithlessness? Now, rny lord, I ask this 
assembly whether they can confide in English promises ? I say 
nothing of the solemn }>ledges of individi!)ils. Can you confide in the 
more than punic faith of your hereditary task-masters ? or shall 
we be accused of our scrupulous jealousy, when we reject, with 
ndignation, the contamination of Pmglish control over our church? 

‘‘ But, said their learned advocate (Mr. Bellew), they have a right 
to demand, because they stand* in need of* securities. 1 deny the 
right — 1 deny the need. There is not any such right — there exists no 
such necessity. What security have they had for the century that 
has elapsed since fhe violation of the treaty of Limerick? What 
security have they had during these years of oppression and barba- 
rous and bloody legislation ? What security have they had whilst 
the hereditary claim of the house of Stuart remained ? And, 
surely, all the right that liereditaiy descent could give was vested in 
that family. Let me not be misunderstood. I admit they had no 
right ; I admit that their right was taken away by the people. I 
freely admit that, on the contrary, the people have the clear right to 
cashier base and profligate princes. (Hear, hear.) What security 
had the English from our bishops when England was invaded, and 
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that the unfortunate but gallant Prince Oiarles advanced into the 
heart of En^^land, j^uided by valour, and accompanied by a handful 
of brave men, wlio had, under his command, obtained more than one 
victory ? lie was a man likely to excite and to pcratify Irisli erithu- 
siasiu ; lie was cliivaJ,rous and brave ; he was*a man of honour, and a. 
j^entleman ; no violator of his word; he spent not his time in mak- 
ing Ills soldiers ridiculous, with horse-tails and white feathers ; he 
did not consume his mornings in tasting curious drams, and evenings 
in gallanting old women. What security had the English then ? 
What security had they against our bishops or our laity, when Ame- 
rica nobly flung off* the yoke that had become too heavy to be borne, 
and sought her independence at the risk of her being ? What 
security had they then ? I will tell you, my lord. Their security 
at all those periods was perfcc^t and complete, because it existed in 
the conscientious allegiance of the Catholics ; it consisted in the duty 
of allegiance which the Irish Catholics have ever held, and will, I 
trust, ever hold sacred ; it consisted in the conscientious submission 
to legitimate authority, however oppressive,, which our bishops have 
always preached, and our laity have always practised. (Cheers.) 

And now, my lord, they have the additional security of our oaths, 
of our t' Vi ‘T-in violated oaths of allegiance ; and if they had emanci- 
pated us, they would have had the additional security of our gratitude 
and of our personal and immediate interests. We have gone through 
persecution and sorrow; have experienced oppression and afflic- 
tion, and yet we have continued faithful. How absurd to think that 
additional security could he necessary to guard against conciliation 
and kindness ! 

“ Hut it is not bigotry that requires those concessions ; they w^ere 
not invented by mere intolerance. The English do not dislike us as 
Catholics — they simply hate us as lri,sh ; they exhaust their blood 
and treasure for the papists of Spain ; they have long observed and 
cherished a elose and affectionate alliance with the ignorant and 
bigoted i^apists of Portugal ; and now they exert every sinew to pre- 
serve those papists from the horrors of a foreign yoke. , They emanci- 
pated the French papists in Canada, and a German papist is allowed 
to rise to the first rank in his profession — the army ; he can com- 
mand not only Irish but even English Protestants. Let us, there- 
fore, be just ; there is no such horror of popery in England as is 
supposed ; they have a great dislike to Irish papists ; but separate 
the qualities — put the filthy whiskers and foreign visage of a German 
on the animal, and the papist is entitle<l to higli favour from the just 
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and discriminating English. We light their battles ; we beat their 
enemies; we pay their taxes, and we are degraded, oppressed, and 
insulted — (loud applause), whilst the Spanish, the Portuguese, the 
Fnmch, and the Gernian papists are courted, cherished, and pro- 
moted. 

“ I revert now to the learned, gentleman^s accusation of the bishops. 
He has accused them of error in doctrine and of indiscretion in prac- 
tice. He tells us that he is council to tlie college of Maynooth, and, 
in that capacity, he seems to arrogateto himself much theological and 
higal knowledge. I concede the law, but I deny the divinity ; neither 
can I admit the accuracy of the eulogium which he has pronoum^ed 
on that institution, with its mongrel board of control — ^lialf papist and 
half Protestant. I was, indeed, at a loss to account for the strange 
want of talent — ^for the silence of Irish genius which lias been re- 
marked within the college. I now see it easily explained. The in- 
cubus of jealous and rival intolerance sits upon its walls, and gcniiis, 
and taste, and talent fly from the sad dormitory, where sleei)s the spirit 
of dulness. I have heaxd, indeed, of their Crawleys and these con- 
verts, but where, or when, will that college produce a Magee or a 
Sandes, a M‘T)oTinell oraGriflin? When wdll the warm heart of 
Irish gCTuus exhibit in Maynooth such bright examples o(‘ worth and 
tahmt as those men disclose ? It is true, that the bigot may I'lile in 
Trinity College ; the highest station in it may be the rew ard ol* writ- 
ing an extremely bigoted and more fooli.^jji pamphlet ; but still tlierc^ 
is no conflicting principle of hostile jealousy in his rulers ; and, 
thtu’ofort^, Irish genius does not slumber there, nor is it smothered as 
at Maynooth. 

‘‘ The aceusalion of error brought against, the bishops by the 
beamed gentleman, is sustained^ simply upon his opinion and authority. 
The matter stands thus ; — at;, the one side, we have the most rev. 
and right rev. the Catholic prelates of Ireland, who assert that 
there is schism in tfle proposed arrangeiiimit ; on the other side, wa 
have the very rev. the counsel for the college of Maynooth, who 
asserts that there is no schism in tJiat arrangement. These are the 
conflicting authorities. The rev. prelates assert the one ; he the 
counsellor, asserts the other; and, as we have not leisure to ex- 
amine the point here doctrinally, we are reduced to the sad dilemma 
of choosing between the prelates and tl)e lawyer. (Laughter and 
cheers.) There may be a want of taste in the choice which 1 make, 
but I confess I cannot but prefer the bishops. I sluill, therefore, say 
with them, there would be schism in the arrangement, and deny tla^ 
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aasfirtion of the rev. counsel, that it would not be schism. But sup- 
pose his reverence, the (counsel for Maynooth, was right, and the 
bishops wrong, and that in the new arrangement there would be no 
schisiii, I then say, there would be worse ; there would be corruption, 
and profligacy, and subserviency to the Castldin it, and its degrading 
eflects would soon extend themselves to every rank and class of the 
Catholics. 

“ I now come to the second charge which the learned gentleman, in 
his capacity of counsel to the college of Maynooth, has brought 
against the bishops. It consists of the high crime of ‘ indiscretion.^ 
They were indiscreet, said he, in coming forward so soon and so 
boldly. What, when they found that a plan had been formed which 
they knew to be schismatic and degrading — when they found that 
this plan was matured, and printed, and brought into parliament, and 
embodied in a bill, and read twice in the House of Commons, without 
any consultation with, and, as it were, in contempt of the Catholic^s 
of Ireland — shall it be said, that it was either premature or indis- 
creet, solemnly and loudly to protest against such plan! If it wen* 
indiscreet, it was an indiscretion which 1 love and admire — a neces- 
sary indiscretion, unless perhaps, the learned counsel for Maynooth 
may imagine that the proper time would not arrive for this protest 
until the bill had actually passed, and all protest should be unavailing. 

“ No, my lord, I cannot admire this thing called Catholic discretion, 
which would manage our affairs in secret, and deedare our opinions, 
when it was too late to give them any importance. Catholic disenj- 
tion may be of value at the Castle ; a Catholic secret may be carried, 
to be discounted there for prompt p'ayment. The learned gentleman 
may also tell us the price that Catholic discretion bears at the Castle, 
whether it be worth a place, a Jieerage, or a pension. (Loud 
cheering.) - But, if it have value and a price for individuals, it is of 
no worth to the Catholic people. I reject and abjure it as applicable 
to public oificers. Our opinions ought to be forilied deliberately, but 
they should be announced manfully and distinctly. We should be 
despicable, and deserve to continue in slavery, if we could equivocate 
or disguise our sentiments on those subjects of vital importance ; and 
I call upon you to thank the Catholic prelates, precisely because they 
had not the learned gentleman’s quality of discretion, and that they 
had the real and genuine discretion, which made them publisii reso- 
lutions consistent with their exalted rank and reverend character, and 
most consonant to the wishCwS and views of the Catholic people of 
Ireland. (Hear, hear.) 
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I now draw to a close, and I conjure you not to come to any 
division. Let tlie amendment be withdrawn by my learned friend, 
and let our approbation of our amiable and excellent, our dignified 
and independent prelate^, be, as it ought to be, unanimous. We want 
unanimity; we require to combine in the constitutional pursuit of 
Catholic Emancipation ; every olass and rank of the Catholics — the pre- 
late and the peer, the country gentleman and the farmer, the peasant 
and his priest ; our career is to begin again ; let our watchword be 
unanimity, and our object be plain and undisguised, as it has been, 
namely, simple Repeal. (Loud applause.) Let us not involve or em- 
barrass ourselves witlji vetoes, and arrangements, and i^ecurities, and 
guards, and pretexts of divisions, and all the implements for ministe- 
rial corruption, and Castle dominion ; let our cry be simple Repeal. 
(Applause.) 

“ It is well — it is very well that the late bill has been rejectcMl. I 
rejoice that it has been scouted. Our sapient friends at Cork called 
it a ‘ Charter of Emancipation.’ You, my lord, called it so ; but, 
with much respect, you wnd they are greatly mistaken. In truth, it 
was no charter at all, nor like a charter; and it would not have 
emancipated. This charter of emancipation was no charter; and 
would give no emancipation. As a plain, prose-like expression, it 
was unsupported ; and, as a figure and fiction, it made very bad 
poetry. No, my lord, tlie bill would havCy insulted your religion, and 
done almost nothing for your liberties; iq would have done nothing 
at all for the people — (loud and repeated cries of hear, hear) ; it 
would send a few of our discreet Catholics, with Hieir CastJe-disci-e- 
tion, into the House of Commons, but it would not have enabled 
Catholic peers in Ireland to vote for the representative i)eers ; and 
thus the blunder arose, because. tl^ose friends, who, I am told, took so 
much trouble for you, examined the act of Union only, and did not 
take the trouble of examining the act regulating the mode of voting 
for the representative peers. (Loud cries of. hear, hear.) 

“ The bill would have done nothing for the Catholic bar, save 
the paltry dignity of silk gowns; and it would have actually deprived 
that bar of the places of assistant-barrister, which, as the daw stands, 
they may enjoy. It would have done nothing in corporations — lite- 
rally nothing at all ; and when I pressed this on Mr. Plunket, and 
pointed out to him the obstacles to corporate rights, in a conference 
with which, since his return to Ireland, he honoured me, he 
informed me — and informed me, of course, truly — that the reason 
why the corporations could not be further op(*.ned, or even tin? Rank 
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of Ireland mentioned, was, because the ICnglish would not listen to 
any violation of* chartered riglits ; and this bill, my lord — this inefli- 
cient, usehjss, and insulting bill — must be dignified with the appella- 
tion of a ‘ Charter of Emancipation.* 1 do most respectfully entreat, 
my lord, that the ex^pression may be well considered before it is used 
again. 

“And now let me entreat, let me conjure the meeting to banish 
every angry emotion, every sensation of rivalship or opposition ; let 
us rcicollect that we owe this vote to the unim]:)eached character of 
our worthy i)relates. Even our enemies respect them ; and, in the 
fury of religious and political calumny, the breach even of hostile and 
polemical slander has not reacdied them. Shall Catholics, then, be 
found to express, or even to imply censure ? 

Recollect, too, that your country requires your unanimous sup- 
port. Poor, degraded, and fallen Ireland ! has you, and, I may almost 
say, you alone to cheer and sustain her. Her friends have been luke- 
warm and faint-hearted ; her enemies are vigilant, active, yelling, and 
insulting. In the name of your country, I call on you not to divide, 
but to consecrate your unanimous efforts to her support, till bigotry 
shall be put to flight, and oppression banished this land for ever. 
(Hear, hear, and loud cheering.)** 

In desj)ito of this ^.djuration, Counsellors Hussey and 
Belle w, and their frieifJs and followers, persevered in the 
amendment, and pressed for a division, which accordingly took 
place, with the fdllowing result — 


MAJORITY. 


Lord Ffrcnch, 

Hon. C. Ffrench, 

Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart., ’ 
Counsellor Nicholas Purcell O’Gor- 
man, 

Charles Teeling, Esq., M.D., 


John Weldot^ Esq., 
Edward Hay, Esq., Ross, 
William Barron, Esq., 
Richard O’Gorman, Esq., 
Bernard Coyle, Esq., 

R. Frayne, Esq., 

Patrick Helany, Esq., 

J. Barry, Esq., 


Thomas Morgan, Esq., 
Edward Butler, Esq., 
J. F’egan, fesqV 
P. Butler, Esq., 

John Burke, Esq., 
Henry O’Hara, Esq., 
James Lalor, Esq., 

P. Dowell, Esq., 
Nicholas Markey, Esq. 
Pierce Coleman, Esq., 
Richard O’Brien, Esq., 
James Hughes, Esq., 
Edward Cox, Esq., 
James Sugrue, Esq., 
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J. O’Ferrall, Esq., 

J. E. Byrne, Esq., 

B. Murphy, Esq., 

Counsellor Macarthy, 

M. Grainger, Esq., 

Counsellor William Francis Finn, 

1\ Carolan, Esq., 

Thomas Clooney, Esq. (^General 

Nicholas Mahon, Esq., 

Clooney')^ 

if. O’Earrel, Esq., 

Edward Blacker^ Esq., 

J. M*Laughlin, Esq., 

John Byrne Esq., 

P. Shannon, Esq., 

Sylvester Costigan, Esq., 

William Powell, Esq., 

Francis Coleman, Esq., 

P. M ‘Man us, Esq., 

James T^alor, Esq., county Kerry, 

James Murphy, Esq., 

Fklward O’t'allaghan, Esq., 

J. M‘Guckcn, Esq., 

T. Dromgoolc, Esq., M.D., 

J. P. Doyle, Esq., 

John Rooney, Pisq., , 

C. Taylor, Esq., 

W. H. Thunder, p:sq.. 

P. Graham, Esq., 

li. F'itzhenry, Esq., 

M. Artliur, Esq., 

Michael Jospeh O’Kelly, Esq., 

N. Sweeny, Esq. 

Tellers for the noes (viz., the 

above majority against the amendment, and. 

theretorc, in favour of Mr. O’Coimeirs original resolution), 


George Bryan, Esq., 

Counsellor O’Connell. 

The list of the minority 

was as follows : — 

8ir Edward Bellow, Bart., 

G. Goold, Esq., 

Edward Corhallis, Esq., 

John Galway, JOsq., 

Henry Chester, Esq., 

James Bulger, Esq., 

Charles Smith, Esq., 

Robert AVchbold, Esq., 

John Taafll’e, Esq., 

N. Mansfield, Esq., 

J. Johnson, Esq., 

Malachy Donnellan, P]sq,, 

Peter Coleman, Esq., 

Connell O'Connell (Clare), Esq., 

W. G. Baggott, Esq., 

Counsellor O’Kegan, 

R. Caddell, Esq., 

• Counsellor Breen. 

Tellers for the ayes (viz., the minority, su])porting the amendment), 


Counsellor Bellew, 

Counsellor Hussey. 

The numbers, therefore 

, were, respectively : — 

For Mr. O’Ccnncll’s motion, - - 5i) and 2 tellers — (>J 

For Mr. Hussey’s motion, • - 1 8 and 2 tellers =? 20 

Majority with Mr. O’Connell, - - - 41 

At the time that Counsellor Bellew made the speech on 
which Mr. O’Connell commented with such just severity, he 
was actually in the receipt of tivo penaiona from the fpn:er ament 
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and within a fortnight after the delivery of that speech he 
received a third pension from the same source ! 

The personal allusions, therefore, in Mr. O’Conneirs answer 
to him will be seen not to have been unmpeited, nor unjustifiably 
severe. 

The history of these degrading acquisitions is brief and full 
of interest. It reveals one additional disgusting chapter in the 
overcrowded volume of the dark doings of English governments 
in Ireland. In touching upon it, we must repeat, in part, some 
former observations. 

In 1792-li, the Irish parliament, exclusive, restricted, and 
corrupted {corrupted by England) as it was, yet showed so much 
of the kindness of Irish nature, as to pass its fourth act, within 
nineteen years, of relief to the Irish Catholics. 

This measure, amongst other privileges, admitted Catholics 
to the elective franchise, that of the municipalities, and to the 
legal profession. . 

The only remaining deprivation of importance, was the very 
important one of exclusion from parliament. On this a few 
passing words arc necessary. 

We have before contrasted the conduct of the Irish and 
English parliaments as tof Catholic relief, to the just disadvantage 
of the latter legislature! We are quite aware that it may be 
said, that although England did delay twenty-nine years, after 
she had gotten possession of our representation, to pass the 
remaining Act of Relief, yet, that her concession was of 
more value and importance than* all that had been done before 
1800. 

To this there are two answers : — 

First — That the Irish parliament, having'shown such alacrity 
when once they did begin to remove disabilities on account of 
religion, would, in all human probability, have gone on with 
proportionate rapidity, to the last and crowning work of admit- 
ting Catholics to the legislature. 

Secondly — That the distance was immeasurably greater from 
the utter social nonentity^ if we may be permitted so to use the 
word, of the Catholics in 1775 (when ameliorations of their con- 
dition. were first taken in hand) to their entire social^ though 
m)i political equality, in 1793, than from their position after the 
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concessions of the latter year, to their position after concession 
of legislative rights. 

Not among the least influential of the circumstances which 
determined the English government to j)Ut an end, at all 
’hazards, and by any and every means, to the Irish parliament, 
was this evident approach to conciliation and national union, 
evidenced by the increasing spirit of legislative concession. 
The old policy of “ divide et impera^' was in danger, and 
itself could only save itself. 

Accordingly, every effort was made, and with great success, 
to blow up the embers of internal dissensions. Not content 
with these means of dissipating the embryo national league, 
corruption was lavishly employed, and corruption amomj the 
Catholics themselves. How extensively that corruption was 
afterwards executed, and how its operation was afterwards so 
fearfully aided by the betrayal and goading of the innocent 
people into a wild and driftless insurrection, whose baleful fires 
were speedily quenched in seas of their own blood, belongs to 
the history of the Union, and not to that of Mr. Bellow, to 
whose individual history we have, with an unavoidable and, 
indeed, a necessary circuitousness, been approaching. 

That gentleman was among the first of his persuasion to 
make use of the concesj^ion of 1793, opening to them the legal 
profession. He, with others in similar circumstances, had 
previously been prominent in the ^‘agitation” of those times; 
and government dreading that their habits of public life would 
incite them to make use of their new vantage-ground of social 
equality, to push that agitation with more effect, resolved to buy 
him and them out of it, and accordingly, without cause stated, 
or public intiraatioh made, conferred pensions upon some four 
or five of the most prominent — choosing those who, from 
talent or family connexion, w^ere likely to prove the most 
influential. 

Mr,, or to designate him more properly, the newly created 
Counsellor Bellew, received, at this period, a pension of £300 
per annum. Besides his own abilities, he had, as an additional 
recommendation for this pension, the influence of the Bellew 
family, and of their connexions. 
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Tills, then, was jiension number one. 

As the wicked schemes of the British minister approaclied 
nearer to their, wicked completion in the accursed legislative 
Union, and the inextinguishable spirit of, Trish nationality con- 
vulsed the empire with its struggles against serfdom, the 
j)olitical importance of the Catholics very largely increased, 
and the market for the corrupt among them was accordingly 
enhanced. 

Mr. Counsellor Bellew influenced his family to support the 
Union, and exerted himself to the extent of his opportunities in 
advancing it. 

For this good service he was promised, by Lord Castlereagh, 
the chairmanship of a county. 

Wlnm the accursed Union was accomplished, he made his 
claim for the wages of his treason to Ireland. The then 
chancellor, however, Lord Redesdale, was too deep-grained a 
bigot to Slider a Catholic to obtain * any judicial rank bo 
could imjiede, no matter what base service might be done 
for it. 

He, accordingly, decidedly objected to Counsellor Belle w’s 
ap])ointment, fully recognizing the importance of the treason, 
i)ut grudging it its infamcAis wage. 

Lord Castlereagh as^ decidedly declared that Mr. Bellew 
should -have what had been ])romised him. “ llie Union pro- 
mises MUST, at all hazards^ he kt'pt” was the declaration of the 
vonscieutiovs and justice-loving lord ! 

But, as if accMent^ there ’ dropped from him a saving 
suggestion, that, perhaps, Mr. Bellew would prefer a pleasant 
sinecure of £300 per annum for lif^, to the labours and 
troubles of a county chairman’s seat, with its salary, only while 
able to do duty, of £400 a year, exclusive of fees. 

Counsellor Bellew sagely preferred the certain and enduring 
sinecure, the more readily as it enabled him to pursue, uninter- 
rupted, the profitable business of which he was in the enjoy- 
ment, in the conveyancing branch of his profession. 

This, then, was pension the second^ equally unknown as the 
first to the general public. 

Pension the third — amounting, howmvcr, to only two hundred a 
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year — a dimiDution, doubtless, felt by him as an unmerited 
grievance, was, as we have saith granted him after his speech 
against the bisho}>s in 1813. 

Neither was the grant of this last pension known, until some 
kix or seven years later^ when, on perusal of the first parlia- 
mentary return, relative to the pension-list, that the economists 
in the House of Commons at last got the government to accede 
to, Mr. O’Connell found Mr. Belle w’s name set down for the 
amount stated, with a date so very near his recollection of the 
debate we have last given, that he referred back to the papers 
of that time to see how the fact stood, and found that the said 
pension had been granted to Mr. Belle w exactly the day fortniylit 
after the s})eech in question. 

It may appear hard against the memory of a long deceased 
man to mention these matters now ; but the secret corruption 
of men taking a prominent part in public affairs is of far too grave 
a Oast of criminality in itself and in its conseipienccs, not to be 
exj)osed and denounced for the pur])ose.s of deterring from 
imitation, and warning from blind confidence. 

The interests — nay, the very existence of a nation, are far 
too dce])ly involved in thus publicly proclaiming treason of by- 
gone, as well as (where discernable) of present times, to allow 
milder considerations to ])revail. It would, in fact, be erhninal 
ircakness so to do, in. a work having, in any degree, however 
imj)erfect, the character of an historic record. 

While giving the abstract of Mr. Bellew’s anti-hishop, 
and, indeed, anti- Catholic speech, we have commented upon 
the unworthy and audacious spirit that pervaded it — a 
spirit which, if adopted by the Catholics of Iridarid, either 
tlien or now, could not fail to eventuate in rendering Ire- 
land the howling desert in morality and r(digion, whi(;h 
was the condition of France for many years after her first 
revolution. 

The great leading, saving, and* binding principle of the 
Catholic church is authority. Weaken that by insidious 
sapping, or open attack, and tln^ whole fabric of the church goes 
wnth it. Men ridiculed, taunted, tempted by licence to the 

2 A 
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passions, (jr rudely i:itiirtled out of ancient and traditional 

j)r(*dilections, in matters of a •religious nature, do not easily 
rcdish and adoj)t any other. 

Of all nations ])erliaps the Irish haytv shown themselves the 
l(‘ast likcdy to he so converted. Still .man is frail ; and though 
c()nv(*rsion to another form of worship be impossible, disturbance 
of r(di;^ious feeling', a,nd consequent disturbance of the foun» 
dations of morality, miu'lit not be equally imj)ossible. Once 
sow dissension l)etvveen the Irish pecqde and those religious 
ministers to whom they have shown themselves so devotedly 
attacdied, ami whom they so unatfecledly reverence — oma* 
weaken, if y(^o (^an, that affection and that reverence, and the 
very ardour and imjaduosity of the Irish character wouhl 
widcm irremediably the breach so made, and sweep away, in a 
torrent, all the barriers of the passions. 

But this neither can be done, nor shall be done, Mr. 
O'Conmdl stopped the fell attempt, wlien mad(^ in IS 13, with 
all the advantages to the (memy of the disheartened and dis- 
united condition of tlu‘ ])(H)])le. A^ain he has, within the last 
yi*ar and a half, checked the first manifestations of its renewal ; 
and his efforts hav(^ Ikh'u so resjMmded to by the unitt‘(l people, 
that, under rrovidence,’ he may be confident of even more 
triuuqdiant success thai/ before. 

We shall have a^aln and a^ain to return to these topics, and 
shall, therefore, proceed now with what remains unrecorded of 
Mr. O'Coiinelfs efforts, at what may well be called the Catholic 
crisis of 1813. 

We re-commence with the occasion when the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Doctor Troj, gave answer to the reference 
made to him by Sir Edward Bellow, at thd meeting of the 29th 
May. 

On this occasion Sir Thomas Esmonde was in the chair. 

^riie procet'dings commenced with a letter, read by the secre- 
tary, from James Byrne, Es([., secretary to the Kilkenny 
Catholii*, Board, encloi^ing a resolution from the latter body, 
which will prove that the Kilkenny boys” were true to Ireland 
then as now. 
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'•* Ilesolved — Tluit from tho recent eoinluet of James Huferer, Kscj., in sn])- 
])ortin,c!’ an amendment, proposed by Counsellor Bellew, at tlie Catbolie board, 
on Saturday, the t^ilth ultimo, which, in our idea, conveyed censure upon our 
vtmerable ])relates, we deem it expedient to suspend our confidence in Jiim 
until our sentiments shall be furtlier expressed.” 

• The name of the gcmtloman thus ctmsured, by what might 
liave been called his coimtituencif^ will be seen in the list we 
have already given of Counsellor Bellew’s supporters in the 
division of the 29th May. 

Mr. Finn (William Francis), who was the acting secretary 
of the (lay, “ observed, on reading this document, that he 
liad rneredy complied with his duty, as acting secretary, lie 
had consulted some of the meudxirs of the board on the j)ro- 
priety of reading it, and was informed that his doing so was 
not only his duty, but strictly conformable to former pre- 
cedents.” 

After some other business, Mr. Peten* Bodkin Hussey, origi- 
nator (ff the defeated amendment of the 29th May, rose . . . 

to address a few words respecting the misrepresentations 
which had gone abroad of his conduct at the last meeting of the 
board, in rciference to the vote of thanks to the Catholic 
bishops.” 

“ He paid too high a r(ispect to pulilic opinion to follow the 
examjile of others, who had thought proper to absent themseloes 
in disgust^ from fnrtJu r attendance at the boards 

‘‘ It had been stated, generaHy, that those who voted in the 
minority, on the resolution alluded to, had dcjsired to pass a 
vote of censure u])on the Catholic bish()])s. Than this as- 
sertion, nothing could be ipon^ false or unfounded. It had 
been stated also, that those who voted in that minority, had 
voted in approbatitm of the Castles jiolicy. This also was a 
gross falsehood,” &c., &c. 

“ Mr. O’Connell rose and said, that he liad that day re- 
ceived a letter from the Most Rev. Dr. Tro3^, which he begged 
leave to read to the meeting, without tres])assing upon their 
time by making either a speech or a motion.” 

“ ‘ My Dear Sir, “ ‘ ('avendish-row, Dublin, June 4, 181 J. 

“ ‘The newspapers, in reporting; tlie proceedings of the Catholic, Board, on 
Saturday last, state, (from the sj)eL^ches of two most respectable members 
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thereof,) that I liad acquiesced in Mr. Canninj^’s clauses, and declared Lord 
Castlereagh’s amendments inadmissible, . . . and that reference had been 

made to me by those «>:entlemen for tlie truth of their fisssertion. 

“ ‘ Thus calle<l upon, I feel it a duty I owe to the Tioard, to the Catholics of 
Ireland, and to myself, to state fairly the humWe i)art that 1 took in the 
occurrences respecting 'this most important subjtvit. * 

“ ‘ I was honoured with a letter of the 2nd April, from a noble lord, com- 
municating manuscript heads of Mr. Grattan’s bill, and of Mr. Canning’s 
projets of intended clauses. In my reply to his lordship of the I2th, after 
consultation with the i)arish i)ricsts of the city, I deprecated any Lay inter- 
ference, not authorised by the church, in the appointment of our bishops; and 
particularly objected to the proposed inquisitorial, close, absolute, and summary 
commissions or« boards of live lay persons, howevea respectable from rank 
and character, without responsibility, as an imperium in imperiOf and a kind of 
lay elderslup unknown in our church government. 

“ ‘ (In tlic Sunday before Lord Fingal’s departure for England, I observed to 
his lordshiji, that the exclusion of the bishojis from the proposed commission 
was insulting to our clergy, as intimating a suspicion or doubt, if not an 
aHirmation, of their disloyalty ; and gave him a short, hasty-written memo- 
randum to this effect, of* which I have not a copy. 

“ ‘ On the 7th ullimo, I received a note from Mn Canning of the flrd, stating, 
that he had fowarded bis printed clauses by the same x>ost. 1 replied on the 
7tli that 1 had not got them, and on the 8th acknowledged the receii>t of them. 
The project respecting the two commissions was altered in the printed clauses, 
by the insertion of four additional commissioners, the Lord (Chancellor, the 
(diief Secretary, and of two Archbishops; and proiiosing, that one of the three 
comi)osiiig the quorum, should Jie a Protestant. 

“ ‘ VVJien acknowledging the receipt of the iirinted clauses, I remarked to 
Mr. (banning, “ that the inqufsitorial commissions, jiroposed to be established, 
had occasioned mmdi uneasiness, and excited alarm among the Homan Catholic 
clergy and laity of Ireland, i)articularly the former; that I had objected to 
them, of even composed ofily of iirelates, and jirotestcd against them in the 

name of my brethren in my communications with Lord , and declared that, 

if ever admitteil, they should be rcspectiv(?ly comxiosed of a majority of xirelatcs ; 
or at least of an equal number of xicers and prelates ; that no change or altera- 
tion in our xiroseiit disei]iline, reF]iecting the ax>l)oinlmcnt of bishox>s, could 
take ])lace, without the concurrence and sanction qf^the Poxie, who is now' 
iiiaecessible ; and, lhat for turther x>articulars on the subject, 1 begged leave to 
refer him to my letter to the noble lord.” 

“ ‘ To this letter Mr. Canning replied on the Pith, and remarked, “that his 
communication of the clauses he inteiuled to move, in addition to Mr. Grattan’s 
bill, w as made as a matter of courtesy, and not for the xmrpose of consultation ; 
that it was always bis princiide, that parliament should decide, not that 
Homan (kitbolies should diidate the terms of any act to be passed for their 
benefit ; thait on this jirinciple he must decline taking uxion himself to announce 
what 1 calleil a protest against the clauses intended to be x^roposed in the com- 
mit uv, the language of protest not being, in his oxunion, the language to be 
a<ldivsscd to parliament.” 
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“ ‘ In my reply to Mr. Canning of the 15th, I briefly assured him, “ that in 
using the word protest, 1 did not intend any disrespeet or dictation to parlia- 
ment, or to himself ; and tliat if my brethren shouhl deem it expedient to 
approacli parliament, they would do it resi)ectfully, and in the language of 
IKitition.” 

, “ ‘ Two members of the hoard had called on me on the Bth, to know whether 
I had corresponded with Mr! (3anning or otlier, framers of the bill, or had 
assented to the clauses, as Mr. llay had written to Mr Finn, “ that the bill 
would not pass without them ; that they had been altered and modified in 
consequence of communications from me, and that the intended committee (he 
should have said commission) had been so altered as to be only a species of 
eyistry."' 

“ ‘ 1 assured the gentlemen tliat I had had no communication whatever with 
any one of the committee i)reparing the bill, previously to the ?lrd, the date of 
Mr. Hay’s letter; and that so far from assenting to the clauses, 1 had ])rotested 
against the commissions in a letter to a noble lord ; and that 1 considered them 
as vetoes of the w'orst kind. This was roi)orted to the hoard on the same day hy 
both gentlemen. 

“ ‘As his lordship’s correspondence with me wuus confidential, 1 wrote to him 
on that evening, cxjjressing my great surxirise at Mr. Hay’s having seen it, and 
my equal alarm at his stating that I had assented to the clauses. 

“ * It is true, I suggested some amendment in them to his lordshij) ; hut, ex- 
cepting those regarding the words spiritual and ecclesiastical, they were not 
adoptcil. The proposed accession of two Protestant personages and two Catholic 
ArchhisJio])s ill the commission, was an alteraticm ; I did not consider iff an 
amendmeni. I must refer you to a coi>y of his lordship’s reply, dated the Pith, 
which, at his own particular desire, was communicated. 

“ ‘ It ajipears fr«jm the endorsement, that tin? hill, in(;ori)oratiiig the altered 
clauses, and Lord Castlereagh’s i)roj>osed amendipent, w'as ordered to bejirinted 
on the JlHh ult. I received it under Mr. Canning’s frank, without a line 
from himself, on the ioth, tlie day on which our prelates assembled here. 
They observed, with extreme regret, that the ohjectionuhle x»arts of Mr. Can- 
ning’s projects and clauses were retained in the bill, and aggravated hy a double 
Veto. 

“ ‘Iliad entertained a ditrerer.t* expectation, and in my letter of the iOtli, 
to the noble lord, ex^wessed my hope that the hill would be freed from all un- 
necessary and revolting provisions, and the comi>lex machinery of seimritics 
be simplified, and maiVf to stand upon one comprehensive oatli, without 
hurthening it with eitlier of the proxiosed eonmiissioiis — hut DUsaliter visum. 

“ ‘From this detailed statement of the jiart I took eonceriiing the hill, it is 
evident that I uniformly objected to the i>rineii)le of the two eommissions pro- 
posed in Mr. Canning’s projects and clauses. 

“ ‘In some conversations on the subject with an honourable and worthy 
baronet, I urged the exiiedicuey and necessity of constituting prelates members 
oioxiy admissible hoard, in the extreme case that it would he insisted on as a 
sine (pia non of Catholic Emancitiation ; and assured him, that our prelates 
were disimscd to conciliate and concede everything they couUl, with the safety 
of religion, under the sanction of the Pope. From this, my admission, of pre- 
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lates to compose a board, he misconceived that I had assented to the boards or 
comniisshjiis in Mr. Canning’s clauses. On the bill itself, including these 
clauses and the double Vetoes, I had no material conversation witli him. 

“ * Neitlier had 1, at any time, a conversation on the subject with ray 
learned friend, the baronet’s brotlier, from whom, J»i)rc8umc, he had received 
information of my correspondence with a noble lord, and consequently argued • 
respecting my conduct, as the baronet did, from misconception, which has led 
both into an incorrect statement of it. 

“ " But admitting that 1 had, in hasty conversation with the baronet, ex- 
pressed myself doubtfully, or even favourable to the proi>osed board and clauses, 
iny brethren were not committed by any thing I might have said, or could 
say, nor i>rcduded from deliberating in common, and deciding as they have 
done. 

“ ‘ I cannot decline this occasion, to remark on the learned gentleman’s 
assimilating, in some degree, the members of a mixed inquisitorial commission 
to the board of trustees of Maynooth College, who are seventeen in number, 
all Catholics, and of whom eleven are prelates. Tlie college is not of divine 
institution, hut established by regal and parliamentary authority, and is 
governed by human laws and regulations, according with the discipline of the 
Catholic church. Catholic bishops, agreeably to the present long established 
discipline, derive tlieir mission from the supreniq jiastor and governor of t lie 
church, the bishop of Horne, and not from any lay autliority whatsoever, which 
eaniiot, except by privilugc from the church, interfere in their electiou or 
appijintment. The visitors of Maynooth College arc seven, including a 
Catholic peer and two ])relates, and arc irrohibited by law from interfering 
with the doctrine or discipline of the Catholic church. 

‘Tire proposed absolute inquisitorial commission would introduce scJiisni, 
by separating bishops from the head pastor, and eventually undermine the 
Irish 'Catliolic hierarchy. Sticlr a prospect must, surely, fill the mind of 
every go(^d Catholic witli constcriiatiou and dismay. Wishing you every 
liappincss, 

“ ‘ I have the honour to be, my dear Sir, 

“ ‘ Your faithful humble servant, 

“ ‘ J. T. TROY. 


“ O' Connell f Estj 

“ * 1*. S.«— 1 should liave distinctly remarked, that any commission tending to 
limit the sjnritnal jurisdiction of the Poj>e, without his own consent, would be, 
on Catholic principles, inadmissible; and that by the liints I had the honour to 
suggest to a noble lord, I wished merely to render the clauses as little penal, 
injurious, and oppressive, as possible.*” 


This letter having? been read and listened to without note or 
eoinment, Mr. O’Connell presently afterwards proc(?eded to 
address the meeting upon what was denominated 
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“ THE REGENT’S PLEDGE. 

“ He said, he rose to make the motion of which he had given notice 
on Saturday last, relalive to the recorded opinion of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, hpon the subject of the claims. 

“It was a duty which *he felt imposed, on him by the present 
posture of Catholic, atlairs, to place l>eyond the reach of controversy, 
present or future, the various motives whi(di had encouraged the 
Catholics of Ireland to persevere in pressing their wants on the con- 
sideration of parliament. Desirous to obtain Kmancipation through 
the legitimate channels of the constitution, and I would not accept it 
through any other, I wish to demonstrate to tlic world, that we have 
had, and still ought to I'ctain, tin*, highest possible personal encourage- 
ment to persevere in the demand of our rights — to show that those 
rights liave been distinctly and unequivocally, deliberately and 
repeatedly recognized by the vejy first personage iii tlie state. 

“ This is one great .ol)ject of my present motion. There is another, 
and one of some personal. and national interest. I wish to justify to 
the world the enthusiastie effusions of affection with which tlie first 
api)i*oacli to power of his Royal Highness the Prince Regcmt was 
greeted by so humble an individual as myself — effusions whicli werii 
congenial to lh(i s(mtimeuts, as they were, freely adopted by the 
deliberate assent of the people of Ireland.^ I desire to prove, that we 
were not*^ actuated by the mere delusion of loyalty, nor by expec- 
tations of royal patriotism, originating in our own warmth of hoj>e 
or created by the fertility of our own laiicy. Our hopes may Jiave 
been delusive, but they were not irrational. 

“ Allegiance to the sovereign has been long the pride and boast of 
the Catholic people of Ireland— fin allcgijnict* not cr<*at(;d hy j^ersonal 
kindness, but sustained by a, rigid sense of duty. Tlie Catholics 
were loyal to the ill-fated and oppressive House of Stuart* Even 
amidst the crimes oY that unfortunate family, and toward^ the Irish 
they were very criminal — even amidst the crimes and oppressions of 
that family, the Irish continued faithful; and, in the season of their 
distress, when the Stuarts deprived themselves ol' all other friends 
the Irish Catholics served them wdth a zeal and a bravery propor- 
tioned only to the wants of their forrm.*r op])r(jssoi-s. Alkigiance, 
then, perhaps, ceased to be a duty, and was certainly imprudent ; but 
the IrisJi heart was not cold or calculating, and it cheerfully spilled 
its dearest blood in tlie protection ol' those very princes, who, in. the 
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hour of their prosperity, had insulted and plundered them. Carried 
too far, it was a mistaken and an absurd principle of action ; hut the 
spring iuis not lost all its elasticity, and what our fathers had been, 
the Catholics of the present day were inclined to be. 

“ The Prince of ^ Wales certainly appeafed to justify this over- 
wc(*ning propensity to loyalty, and had been brought up in the school 
of the most manly and honest statesman of the age — Charles James 
Fox — a man who inherited so much of fervor of liberty, that it 
glowed in his heart amidst the chilling scenes of parliamentary 
profligacy, and was never extinguished, even by the cold damps of 
ministerial corruption. The Prince had been long dear to Ireland. 
When upon liis Majesty’s first illness in 17B8, Mr. Pitt, that greatest 
curse that ever providen(;e, in its wrath, had inflicted to England — 
when Mr. Pitt, in 1788, resolved to alt^r the constitution, and, in 
point of iact, disinherited the Prince of his due succession to the regal 
power, he was applauded by the corrupt tribe of borough'inongers, 
whose applause he paid for with the public money, and he was sup- 
ported by, what was then called, the monied interest, with whom he 
had bartered and sold his country. Mr. Pitt accomplished his purpose 
in England, and beciueatlied his example as no unproductive legacy 
to the late pious Perceval. 

“lint the Irish parliament judged more rightly; there were 
borough-mongers in it in abundance. There were corrupt and bidbcd 
men in it; but there was an Irish heart in that parliament, that more 
than once triumjdied over all the influence of the minister, and over 
all the powers of corruption. The Irish parliament decided — and 
dt^cided justly — that, as upon the personal demise of the King, the 
regal autliority would btdong, of umiuestionable right, to the Prince ; 
so, upon the political and moral decease of the reigning sovereign — 
for loss ol’ reason is surely moral and political decease — the authority 
of the (5t;own ought, by the closest and clearest analogy, belong to the 
same prii^e. 

“ in the one case, George the Third was, for any of the purposes 
of the constitutron, as much dead as in the other ; and the commen- 
surate consequences ought to have followed in one case as in the 
other. It was thus the parliament of Ireland determined ; and the 
Irish people, with one voice, confirmed that decision. 

“ Who can forget the answers of his Royal Highness — who can 
foiget how he talked of ‘his affection and gratitude to the generous 
people of Ireland ?’ — how he promised to devote his life ‘ to the pre- 
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scrvatioii of their liberties — to the establishiiierit of their hap- 
piness ? 

“ When, after a silence of more than twelve years, the Catholic 
question was revived and brought before parliament in 1805, we liad 
. the meanness (f)ardon ihe the expression, it is ^extorted by trut h) to 
apply to Mr. Pitt to present our petitiorv Mr. Pitt, whose written 
pledge in favour of Catholic emancipation, was in our hands — Mr, 
Pitt, ever consistent in abandoning any principle that might injure 
his interests, refused to interfere on our behalf, or to perform his 
promise. 

How different wa 3 the conduct of Mr. Fox. He well knew that 
by assisting us, he would increase the number of his enemies in 
England, and the difficulty of his attaining power. But he did not 
hesitate to be<;ome our advocate ; he presented the petition and sup- 
ported it by one of those powerful bursts of eloqucince, the effects of 
which upon the English mind, still operate in our favour. At that 
period, Mr. Fox was the intimate — the particular friend of the 
Prince. It required Itttle power of association to combine the 
wishes of the one with the sentiments of the other. And although 
the Prince did not attend the House of Peers, when our question 
was debated — though he neither spoke in the house, nor voted for 
us, yet Iiis opinions were not concealed. 

Sliortly after that debate, a letter w^s written, by the late Earl of 
Kenmare, to a gentleman still in this town, stating the substance of 
a communication made to him by the Prince of Wales on the subject 
of our claims, in which the Prince most distinctly recognized the 
justice and the expediency of concession to us ; excused himself for 
yielding to the obvious motives of delicacy, wliick prevented him at 
that period from taking any pnMic part on our iWialf, but added the 
solemn declaration of his deUrmination to forward our relief so soon 
as he might have it ip his power constitutionally to do so. Such, 
Mr. Chairman, was the substance of the Prince’s pledge, stated in 
the letter of the Earl of Kenmare. It contained a request, that the 
gentleman to whom it was written (a Catholic barrister of family 
and fortune, and of eyiinence in his profession,) should show it to 
many of the Catholic noblemen and gentlemen in Ireland, so as to 
give it as much publicity as possible, without inserting it in the 
newspapers. 

And, here, I beg leave to correct an error into which I was led 
on this subject by the j>erusal of Lord Kenmare’s letter. I cei’tainly 
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(lid uTidcrstund bis lordship to have stated, that the Prince’s 
sentiments wtire c,(jmniuiiicated in writing, and were transmitted to 
the noble earl, by Colonel M ‘Mahon, at Cheltenham. How I 
could have been mistaken X know not, but it^is quite certain that 
I was under a mistake ; for, having at a public meeting assertcjd 
the existenc(^ of such writkm pledge in the hands of Lord Keninare, 
his lordshij) wrote to me shortly after to say, that he had no written 
pledg(.*. from the Prince — that the declaration made to him by his 
Royal Highness was not in writing, but was merely verbal. I did 
then prt^ss upon his lordshi]> to allow me to put before the public, in 
an authentic shape, the particulars of such verbal declaration, and 
declared, if lu^ would do so, my readiiuiss to contradict the existence 
of the pledge in writing. But I could not succeed in obtaining from 
him the publication under his direct sanction, of the precise natiiie 
and of the particulars of a communication in which millions are in- 
terested. 

“ Since that period the noble lord is no more. With his virtues, 
his see.ret, if I may so call it, is buricMl. N(jithing lernains of it but 
the fading recollection of ])ersons who have heard the language of the 
Ih’ince only from the report of the noble earl. There lives, how- 
ever, anotlicu’ noble (*arl, and long may he live for Irciland — tlie Earl 
of Fingal (bear, lu^ar,) to whom a similar comniuni(*,ation was iriad(‘. 
by the Prince of Wales, It^was not made in any confidence, but ex- 
pressly for the purf)ose of btung circulated amongst the peoj)le of 
Ireland, and to serve as a soothing balm to assuage the fevei* of a 
disappointment created by a rejection of their petition. This decla- 
ration of his Royal Highness to (he Earl of Pingal contained the 
same assertion of his having Ix^en prevented by motives of deliea(*y 
and respect from ^ing us public support, and of his conviction of 
the justice of our claims, and bis determination to assist, when- 
<‘V(ir lie might be able to afford constitutional assistance, 

“ I am enabled to be thus minute, because tlk particulars of liis 
communication have been preserved with an accuracy suitable to their 
importance. The Earl ol’ Fingal, who is placed at the head of the 
Catholics ol' Ireland, much more by the unfading lustre of his virtues, 
than hy Jiis exalted rank and ancient honours — Lord Fingal, on the 
vt'ry day of his eommunicaition, put the particulars upon paper; and 
as Lord Clifden, and the late Lord Petre, were present at the con- 
versation, the paper was shown to them on the same day, and they 
deelared the iierfect accuracy of its contents. This it is that I am 
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desirous should come before the public, and remain for ever as an 
authentic document of the free and unbiassed opinion and judgment 
of his Royal Highness the I’rincc of Wales in our favour. 

repeat, lliat no delicacy is violated by the disclosure of this fact ; 
•it was communicated to me without any circumstance betokening 
contidence. I heard it from the noble (^rl in Fitzpatriek^s shop ; 
there were three or four others present — one of whom was my 
respected friend Captain Bryan ; and, indeed, from its nature, it 
could not have been intended for any secrecy. 

“ But this was not the only authentic proof we had of the senti- 
ments of his Royal Highness ; there are several gentl^imen present, 
to whom a similar pledge from the Prince was communi(!a,ted, by his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford, whilst he was Lord Lieutenant in tins 
country. Indcu^d, 1 understand that nothing could he more distinct 
than the promises held out in that respect by the Duke of Bedford ; 
and there can be no doubt that his Grace did not so promise without 
the express authority of his Royal Highness. With these sure grounds 
of hope — with a reliance npon the honour and integrity of th(‘. Prince — 
with all the confidence inspired by his declaration, that power was 
a trust for the people, the Catholics of Ireland viewed his acces- 
sion to power with the most ardent, the most alfectionate demonstra- 
tions of loyalty. 

“ That loyalty does, and will ever remain unshaken ; but subse- 
quent events have damped the ardour of ^our affections, and turned 
into the cold observances of duty, those feelings of enfiiusiastic 
attachment with which we were prepared to support a ])rincc who 
should rule for the good of the people. If tliose fijelings had been 
encouraged — ^if their growth had been fostered, wluit a difTeriiiit 
scem^ would Ireland at this day present! Instead of detaining an 
army in her barracks, her entwe population, lujr instinctively martial 
poj)ulation, would have furnished ten armies for the }>uhlic service, 
and the tranquillity of tlie land would bo secured by an unarmed 
police constable. Would to God I could contribute to produce such 
a state of the public mind ! But, if wc cannot revive those hopes, 
let us, at least, leave the grounds upon which they stood as an imper- 
ishable record of our right to freedom. Our cliildren will, in addition 
to the arguments in favour of their libt'rty, Ixj able to adduce the 
authority of, first, nearly a majority ol the House of Lords; secondly, 
of repeated majorities in tlie House of (-oinraons; and thirdly, of* 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 
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“ Besitles, the authentication of this pledge may serve as a check 
upon the. favourites and ministers of his Royal Highness. With the 
knowledge of tlic existence of these pledges, that pious and very 
exemplary (iliaracter, Lord Yarmouth, may cejase to infuse scruples 
into the mind of the iPrince. Nothing can be more admirable than 
Lord Yarmouth’s zeal for the Protestant refigion ; he is an ornament 
to the I^rotestaiit church, and it is certainly a (consolation to tlie 
peoj)le of Ireland to be able to attribute their sufferings to the 
hallowed source of that noble lord’s piety. But lie will not, zealot 
though he be., lie will not advise his royal master to leave those his 
solemn pledges unredeemed ; neither will any ^ninistcr attemi)t to 
advise the Prince to violate his word, or to enter into an unconstitu- 
tional and unbecoming canvass against us, or to hold out promotion 
in the ^rmy as a reward for betraying our I'ights ; neither will any 
prime minister of the Regent dare to suggest the holding up of any 
officer, such, for example, as that lately held by Lord Ormonde, to 
auction, to ascertain who c.ould bid most parliamentary interest 
against the Catholics, as the price of such a. place. 

“Nothing of that kind can occur to the mind of a minister 
who beholds how solemnly his Royal Highness has promised 
to us his countenance and protection. I think, therefore, you 
will not Imsitate to accede to my motion. My object is, that it 
should be carried into elfecV in the manner most resp(*ctt‘nl to the 
Earl of Fingal ; I feel for that n<d)le lord the most profound res])ec.t. 
The Irish peojde owe him, and they cherish fbr him, the most un- 
bounded gratitude. 1 shall deejdy regret if my motion gives him 
one unpleasant sensation ; 1 think it is not calculated, as it certainly 
is not intended to do so. And should his lordvship tin nk^ that this is 
not the moment to give to the public the document in (piestion, I 
shall respect the delicacy that may suggest a decision, which in itself 
1 woidd consider unfavourable to the just hopes of the Catholics. 

“ JVfr. C)’Connell concluded by moving; — 

‘‘ ‘ That the secretary be ilircctccl to write to the Earl of Fingal, in the most 
r(‘spcctfu] manner, to rc(iuest of him to coinmnincate to tl\c hoard the contents 
of the paper, containing the declaration of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales ou the Catholic claims, made to his Lordship, in the presence of Viscount 
Olifdcu and Lord Petre.’ 

“ Major Bryan bore testimony to the accuracy of Mr. O’Connell 
in the stauunent ho had made relative to Lord Fingal. He (Major 
Bryan) had been pj*es(mt, as was also Sir Francis Goold, when the 
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noble earl related the entire circumstances of the declaration of the 
Regent. 

“ Mr. Bagot said he’ was happy that the result of the learned 
gentleman’s oration v^as such us to save him the trouble of going 
• over the numerous topics he had introduced, mid to render it only 
necessary for him to give a short opinion upon the expediency of his 
motion, as it respected tlie personal feelings of Lord Fingal. And 
as it regarded Ivis lordship’s iirivate sentiment, he had no hesitation 
in avowing, that ‘it met with liis most decided disapprobation. He 
knew Lord Fingal would not consent to tluj recjuest that was about 
to be made to him — nay, h(i liad authority for avowing, the fact. 

“ Why should he then be placed in an invidious and disagreeable 
jiosition ? 

“ Mr. Bagot (in the words of the report we quote. — viz., the Dublin 
Dvniing Post) concluded a very dignified and animatf‘d s]K;ech, by 
de])recating a wartare witli tb(i first magistrate of these realms, who 
could do service, and miglit do injury. Some gentlem(*n seemed to 
consider such a warfare extremely useful in promoting the success of 
the cause of Ireland. ........ 

“Mr. O’CoiuH^ll said he had but one word to reply to that 
assertion of Mr, Bagot’s, wliich attributed to the. violence and disre- 
spectful conduct of the Catholics, the o])position tJiey had had to 
encounter from a certain (pjarter. Tl«it gejitleman was strangedy 
mistaken. It was surprising Iiow he could be so very mucii mistaken. 
It was long before tlie resolutions he alluded to, that the opposition 
to the Catholics commenced, 

“Nay, long before those resolutions, and while the Catholics were 
in the mid^jfcf their ])raisesof the Regent, and full of their hopes from 
him, while they were calling IdvS Royal Highness their early friemd — 
their best and j)roudcst ho[)e— ^it was then, even then, in the full tide 
of their w arm afii^ctions, that they had be(*n met by a state prosecu- 
tion — that they w ere handed over to the Attorney-General, and^'to the 
Duke of Richrnojid, and t<; Lord Manners, that their delegates were 
arrested, and their meetings dispersed ! 

“ It was at that period of confidence and affection that the com- 
mon police justices were sent to arrest the noble earl at their 
head ! 

“ The resolutions to which Mr. Bagot had alluded were not the 
causes of the opposition to us; they w^ere, on the contrary, the conse- 
quemres of that very opposition. Th<*y^ Ibllowed as the effect of that 
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opposition ; they did not preccjdo nor create it. It was after the 
prosecution against us Imd commenced, long after, that we publicly 
mourned the ‘ unworthy vntcheri/ whicdi had, with magic touch, 
blasted our fervent hopes, and blighted our fairest projects ! 

“ It would seem, k) 0 , that Mr. Bagot threatens us with the aliena-. 
tion of the mind of his Royal Highness from us and from our cause. 
He forgets that the Prince is of a very forgiving disposition. Before 
he attained power, his royal brother, thi‘ Duke of Cumberland, gave 
him, it is said, no great cause for ardent aifection. They were sup- 
posed to be uj)on no very good terms, yet he has become, and most 
d(\servedly, a jprime favourite, so that, although that royal duke is 
valiantly serving his country, and ])utting down the French, one is 
surprised he can be spared at home ! (Cheers arrd laughter.) 

“ Again, was there ever so decided an enemy to the Prince as the 
man whom he selected as his first and favourite prime minister, the 
God-like Perceval? What is it, too, that has attached him to Lord 
Yarmouth ? But I need not press the subject. Can it be otherwise 
than clear that his Royal Highness is not a<ituated by mere low and 
sellish motives ? He has neither predilection nor resontnamts ! 

“ Mr. Bagot made a brief reply, chieily in explanation, and llie 
board then divided : — 

‘*For Mr. O’Coniiolfs motion, (that Lord Finj,ni.l should hcMvritteii 
to resjiecting tlie writion account of the Kegent’s ilcclaratiou to 
him in favour of the Catluyiics) . . ... > 

Against tlic motion ..... .0 

Majority in favour ...... ao 

" “ Major Bryan then moved, pursuant to notit^e : — 

“‘That the Right Honourable the Earl of Donoughinore be requested to 
liresc^t the Catholic petition, which had been sortie tipic since handed to liim, 
forthwith, to the House of Lords,’ 

Mr. Hussey suggested some preliminary communication with his 
lordship. Some ditTiculty might arise as to the precisely proper 
course of preferring the application to the House of Lords. 

“ He did not, however, press his opposition. 

“ Mr. 0*Connell said that the motion had his hearty concurrence, 
and he rqse merely to express the full confidence of the Irish people, 
in the Earl of Donoughmore. In his family, the Catholics had found 
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their first and their best advocates — their sincerest friends. Tluit 
noble earl would support their cause, as the cause of a great people 
ought to be supported. He would rest it upon the basis of right and 
justice, and give to every class of Dissenters the benefit of tJic prin- 
ciple for which the Catholics contended — the principle of universal 
liberty of conscience. 

“ Lord Donoughrnore would enter into no coin]>romises unbecoming 
so great a principle. He would not seek to buy over one enemy by 
bartering for lii*s vote part of our liberti(‘s ; nor would he seek to 
])urchasc anotlier enemy by discounting with liirn part of our religion. 
The Catholics could confide in the Earl of Donoufjlimore ; in bis 
talents, his integrity, bis manliness, aiul bis devotion to his country, 
tiiey must n^jose unlimited confalenoe. It was in the exj)ression of 
that (ionfidtuice, and of their gratitude, that they might fail, because 
language was inadequate to ex]>ress the fulness of tlie Irish lieart, 
towards that friend wJio had never been even mistaken in his advo- 
cacy of their cause. 

‘‘ It was deeply to be regretted that our other friends did not imitate 
that noble lord. It was dee[)ly to be deplored that they had so widely 
mistak(m the j)ro[»er course. No man could be absurd (mougli to 
doubt for one moment the sincerity or the pure patriotism of Grattan, 
liut it was the misfortune of Ireland that his ey(i, rolling in the iiiui 
Inmzy of poetic eloquence, was so filled, with its own light as to be 
quite, insufficient for the minute details of ])ra(*tical drudgery. No 
man admires Mr. Grattan more — few admire him so much as I do; 
and I rcsiiect, with hitter sorrow, the errors of his judgment — his 
li(iart was never wrong. 

I may (said Mr. OXVuiiiell,) be calumniated for speaking the 
truth to you ; but I owe it to jrfy country to express — toex])ress with 
great respect for our fn(mds~,~to express my entire disapprobation of 
the manner in which they have labdy conducted our cause. They 
imagined, perhajis,'* that they showed impartiality in their scorn of 
our assistance ; or, perhaps, they still ent«u1ain — justly perhaps— the 
notion, that there is in Protestant intclle(*,t a natural and moral supe- 
riority over that of papists, at least of Irish papists, which cannot be 
surrendered ! 

Rut see what the facts are, Mr. Grattan, I understand, took over 
with him to England a draft of a bill I’or our relief, drawn in Dublin, 
last winter, by, 1 believe, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Burton, and. Mr. Bur- 
roughs. Not a single Catholic — lay or ecclesia.stical — merchant, 
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lawyer, or priest was consulted upon it. Surely we are not quite so 
dull as not to know what have served us ; but, no — not one Catholic 
was consulted. This bill arrived in England, but there, I have heard, 
was altogether abandoned, and a new bill goj(; up by some worthy 
English gentleman, who would, I presume, feel something like an 
insult, if it were suggested to him that we could assist him. Our 
delegates were in London ; they were never consulted ; they almost 
obtruded their advice; they were received with courtesy, but all 
confidence was withheld from them. Well, this bill is at last pro- 
duced, and it turns out to be just what our enemies could have 
wished. It is narrow and limited in principle, or rather, it asserts 
no principle. It is slovenly and un technical in its language. It is 
inoperative as to any substantial relief. It is introduced, to be sure, 
with all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of eloquence, more tlian 
human ; but the very person who introduced it was only the first 
victim to its delusion. 

“ There never lived a man less capable of practising any deception 
than Mr. Grattan ; but the very gen^osity and nobleness of liis mind 
exposes him to the delusions of others. In tlie meantime an attempt 
is made to stifle the vsentiment of the board. We were to have been 
sihuiced, lest we should disturb the course of this furthiT relief; and, 
in the interval, a secret agency was known to be on foot in many 
ijuarters amongst us. They thought of sharing the spoils before they 
could l>e certain of the victory. Silence was the order of the day ; 
and Mr. Grattan was left in his error, because some afiiongst us 
conceived they bad un interest in carrying any bill. 1 liave even seiui 
a letter from a whig haroiiet, in parliament, in which he suggested 
the whiggish idea of forming a party in the board in favour of tliis 
bill. Part of that letter was published in the newspapers ; but tliis 
patriotic idea was suppressed : at length, however, our dissatisfaction 
began to appear ; spite of every restraint, it burst forth ; and to close 
the curious history of this further relief bill, tlie Right lion. Mi\ 
Plunkett came over, with the assent and approbation of my Lord 
Viscount Castlereagh, to reconcile all parties to this bill ! 

“ Strange mission! What! to reconcile the Catholics to a hill for 
their relief ! What! to entr(!at of the Catholics to be emancipated? 
He came over to reconcile every body—he reconcile".d no body ; and, 
in the meantime, this bill met the fate it deserved, and all Ireland 
rejoiced in its extinction. 

“ I do, therefore, solemnly protest against the course that has been 
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adopted upon this oceasicni. Grattan, tlie patriot — Grattan needs but 
to be informed of your wishes to comply with them. vSiindy (/anning, 
though a powerful framer of jests, is not the Catholic cause ; nor is 
Castlereagh, though a^specching man, the representative of the Irish 
, sentiment. Let us, of all things, get rid of secret negotiation : our 
friends are deceived, constantly deceived, by private information. 
Let us, also, take cai*e to disentangle our cause from the jobbing of 
the English Catholics; they have just thought fit to signalisse their 
English magnanimity, by sacrificing to their enemies the first of their 
bishops ; and they have humanely attempted to bring the grey head 
of that venerable prolate in sorrow and disgrace to his grave. They 
remind one, of a Imnd of negro slaves, who, upo#the promise of a 
half lioliday, celebrate their joy, by crushing with their chains some 
unlbrtunatc fellow-slave who presumed to think that black was as, 
good as white, and that colour w^as uo justification of slavery! 

“ Well, be it so. They have censured tlie agent of our bishops ; 
but, in r(*coinpense, they have tJianked Lord Castlereagh ! Did the^" 
never hear that the Irisji people were scourged, and picket t(id, and 
tortured? Did they never hear that the lash smacked, and the shriek 
resounded, and the cry of agony was heard, and the yell of the tortured 
nmt the air, and that this full chorus was music to the ear of Lord 
Castlereagh! Yes, they did hear it all; and therefore it was that 
these Phiglish tliaiiked my Lord Castlereagh, and censured their 
prelate. 

“ This is a subject 1 will beg leave to bfing again before the board. 
We owe it to Ireland to preclude the possibility of any intei-ference 
of any English Catholic with our* cause. We owe it mainly to one 
of tliem that w e are still unemancipated. Let me be pardoned for 
thus trespassing on your time.^ •! need not, in conclusion, say, that 
the motion of my respected friend has ray entire approbation. 

“ Tlie resolution was then put from the chair, and carried 
unanimously. 

“ Major Bryan, wishing that the resolution should be conveyed 
to Earl Donoughmore in the most respet^tful manner possibhs 
moved — 

** * That the chairman. Sir Thomas Esmomie, be requested to transmit the 
same.’ 

“ ThivS being seciiuded, was carried unaniraouBly. 

Mr. OTAnmell gave notic,e of a motion of thanks to the General 

2 ji 
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Assembly of the CImrch of Scotland for its recognition, at its late 
meeting, of the freedom of conscience. 

“ Mr. O’Connell gave notice of a motion of thanks to the Right 
Rev. Dr. Milner, and the meeting adjourned.” 

His allusion to tfie conduct of the English Catholics towards 
“ the first of their bishops — the agent of the Irish bishop,” — 
referred to the manner in which they had treated the celebrated 
Dr. Milner, Vicar- Apostolic of the midland district in England, 
a prelate to whom the foregoing expressions strictly applied. 

Throughout all the Catholic agitation— but eminently during 
the ‘‘ Veto” and'^ Securities’ ” discussions of the earlier years 
of this century — the English Catholics manifested a sad spirit of 
compromise, not only in matters political, but in those of an 
ecclesiastical and religious nature. 

Prominent amongst the advocates of compromise was the late 
Charles Butler, of Lincoln’s-Inn, whose abilities and high legal 
acquirements rendered him the more dangerous in the unworthy 
course he and his fellow- Catholics of England were pursuing. 

Dr. Milner, from the prompting of his own clear liead and 
right heart, and also from the representations of the Irish 
Catholic Bishops, whose agent he was, put himself strongly in 
opposition to Mr. Butler rfnd his party at several periods of the 
‘‘ Veto ” and “ Securities’ ” discussions, but particularly at the 
juncture to which our Memoir has reached. 

All that is further necessary to be known preparatory to the 
motion of thanks to the Right Rev. Prelate, of which Mr. 
O’Connell gave notice at the last meeting we have quoted from, 
can be gathered from the following extracts from the news- 
papers : — 

“At \ numerous meeting of the General Board of British Ca- 
tholics, assembled at the Earl of Shrewsbury’s, in Stanhope-street, on 
Saturday, May, 29, 1813, 

“ The Earl of Shrewsbury in the chair — 

“ It was resolved 

[Here follow two long, wordy resolutions, thanking the origi- 
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nators and supporters of the recently-rejected Catholic hill in 
the Commons, and expressing confidence in the good intentions 
of the Legislature.] 


, “3. Resolved — ‘ That a paper entitled, “ A Brief Memorial on the Catholic 

Bill/’ and signed John Milncft*, D.l),, having been distributed to members of 
the House of Commons, during the di8(mssion o\ the bill brought forward for 
the removal of the civil and military disqualifications under which his Majesty’s 
Roman Catliolic subjects now labour, and containing assertions derogatory to 
the honour and tljc loyalty of the Roman Catholic laity, and inferring con- 
sequences from thccbill, if carried into execution — not warranted by its proposed 
enactments, and highly injurious to the political integrity and wisdom of the 
framers and supporters of the bill (! ) and directly opposite to their declared in- 
tentions, as stated in the preamble to the bill, this board feel themselves called 
upon to publish the folfowing resolution, passed by them in Mtly, 1810, viz. : 

* That we do not consider ourselves as implicated in, or in any way 
responsible for, tlic ])olitical opinions, conduct, or writings, of the Right Rciv. 
Doctor Milner, Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District,’ &e., &c. 

“ Resolved further — ‘ That Charles Butler, Esq., is entitled to the thanks of 
the General Board of British Catholics, for his great exertions in support of 
the Catholic cause ; and that the charge made by the Right Reverend Doctqj; 
Milner against him, is a oiioss calumny. (!!!) 

“ ‘ That, under the present circunwt^fcces, it is highly expedient that the 
Right Reverend Doctor Milner should cease to be a member of the Private 
Board, or Select Committee, appointed by the General Board of Britisli Catho- 
lics, on Thursday, May 13, 1813.’ 

(Signed) “Shrewsbury, Chairman.*' 


It was, indeed, high time that thnt revered and illustrious 
prelate should cease to be a member ^of a board where, to say 
nothing of other delinquencies, Catholics would speak of and 
treat a bishop in such a mannexi ! 

No wonder that among the sons and descendants of such men, 
we should hear that in our ow/i day it is a practice to treat their 
chaplains, anointed priests of the Catholic Church, like upp^r 
servants — at best, condescending to allow them to appear in 
their drawing-rooms? and dining saloons as we knew an 

English Catholic of rank once to say, “ when there is no 
company ! I 

Dr. Milner wrote a very powerful reply to these base and 
insolent resolutions, protesting against the assumption by the 
English Catholic Board that they represented Catholic feeling, 
denying the charge of having himself assumed to do more than 
speak the sentiments of the Irish bishops, and strongly renewing 
bis protest against the bill that was the subject of controvexsy. 
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He proved that Mr. Butler (when an act for the relief of the 
English Catholics was under discussion, in 1791,) had strongly 
exerted himself, fortunately in vain, to support the insertion of 
a form of oath for Catholics, in which they should thus describe 
themselves : — “ I hereby declare myself to be a protest- 
ing Catholic Dissenter !” 

The Evening Past of the 10th June, 1813, gives the fol- 
lowing ; — 


“ Extract of a private letter received at our office this morning, 
dated — 

“ ‘ London, Monday, »Tune 7. 

‘“Two English Catholics of rank waited upon his Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk, on Saturday last, to inform him of the valorous exploit of their board, 
at its meeting of the 29llh ultimo, in expelling the venerable Milner from their 
room, with shouts of indignity and wrath. 

’ “ ‘ The Duke, who was bred a Catholic, retains his ancient habits of intimacy 
with the bishop, and although he rei^nced Popery for political pursuits, yet 
he has not^ like vulgar renegades, withdrawn his support from the Catholic 
(jause. Ilis two noble visitors having detailed to him their honourable triumph 
of the 29th May — “ Aye, you have done well,’* observed his grace, with the 
keenest irony, “ I applaud you tor this ; it is just what 1 ought to wish. You 
are following my example. You will soon become good Protestants. I have 
been only thirty-five years beforehand with you. But, after all, let me tell you^ 
that Doctor Milner is only defending the true old Catholic religion.*' 

“ ‘ The visitors felt the sting^made their congee ^ and returned to Stonhope- 
treet.’ ” 

On the 12th of June, the meeting of the Catholic Board, at 
which Mr. O’Connell was to have moved the vote of thanks to 
Dr. Milner, of which he had given notice, the proceedings were 
opened with the reading of the answer of the Earl of Donough- 
more, to the communication made to him -from the board on 
Major Bryan’s motion. 

His answer was unsatisfactory and discouraging ; informing 
them, amongst other things, that “ their parliamentary friends 
had come to the decision of refraining from any. agitation of the 
Catholic question in the House of Lords during that session.” 

Nicholas Mahon pressed for a rescinding of Major Bryan’s 
resolution, in consequence. 

Mr. O’Connell protested against it. ‘‘ If ministers were to 
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see that his Lordship could restrain the Catholics from present- 
ing petitions, all the inconveniences which these petitions had 
brought upon them would be attributed to his Lordship.” 

He then brought fco’ward one of his notices of motion of that 
• day for an address to the people. 

Some opposition having been made* to his proceeding with 
that first — 


“ Mr. O'Connell, how(3ver, conceived himself clearly entitled to 
n)ove any particular, one he chose, as (there being no jiotices for tliis 
day except those given by himself), he could not interfere with the 
convenience of any other gentleman. The first thing on wliich he 
should call the attention of the board, was the address to the people 
on the present critical situation of their affairs, of which he liad given 
notice. 

He knew that anxious and persevering attempts were making 
to renew the associations which had been, on some other occasions 
before, formed for treasonable purposes. That such efforts were 
going forward he was perfectly satisfied ; he had it from au- 
thority u})on which he could rely, and his object was to guard 
his generous, open-hearted, but sometimes inconsiderate countrymem, 
from falling victims to the snares wdiidli were cautiously and care- 
fully set for them by their designing enemies. Every person who 
heard liim was aware, that plans of tie kind Jiad not only been 
as heretofore conceived, but had actually, to a certain extent, 
proved successful. In the very city of Dublin liad the stratagem 
been practised. A meeting was organized by a man of tlie name of 
Fisher. He persuaded these .[Toor deluded creatures, that he was 
acting with the privity and. consent of the Catholic board — that 
their secretary, Mr. Hj^y, had frequent communication with him, 
and that they wc?e ready to enter into rebellion,' to seize the 
barracks and the Castle. (A laugh.) The Catholic board discovered 
the nefarious trick, and, with the prompt sense of duty and loyalty 
which always characterised them, communicated the whole to his 
Majesty^s government. Fisher, however, had contrived to escape, 
was never since found, and be was, probably, enjoying the reward of 
the treachery, even, perhaps, within his (Mr. OTJonneirs) hearing. 

The government had ever been most laudibly i>ersevering in 
their efforts to detect the individual who promoted treason, and 
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followed even the remotest seent that could lead to his puiiisliment 
in every instance but tliis ; here, however, he could not discover that 
praiseworthy acti v i ty. 

“ A^aiii, in Kilkenny, was it not notorious^ that daring attempts 
liad been made, even*- by official characters, to involve the Catholics, 
in pi’actices ruinous to their fame and to their lives? It could not 
b(i forgotten that, in Limerick, a person who was himself a Pro- 
testant formed an association of unfortunate dupes, amounting 
to eighteen in number, and swore those men to subvert that govern- 
ment which was of the religion he professed and disgraced, and to 
substitute a Qatholic ascendancy in its stead, . Yet, in Limerick, 
which had in modern times been found to be so invariably attached 
to everything Protestant and everything loyal, no magistrate could 
b(i found to act ! At length, compulsion and shame caused this 
horrid incendiary to l)e committed, but he was not detained twenty- 
four hours in custody ; and though not less than ten king’s counsel 
go that circuit, not one of them received instructions to prosecuie 
him. When he (Mr. Connell) perceived this, he preferred bills of 
indictrmmt against the man, when, so disaffected were the famous 
Lord Kiltariouh grand jury to his Majesty's government^ that they 
ignored the hills^ although they had the distinct evidence of two 
unimpeuchahle witnessesy that the accused was guilty of treason ! ! ! 

** Tliree emissari(;s werci dispatched by the Limerick party into 
the county of Kerry to seduce the Catholics tliere, as twelve of their 
brethnui had been, on a former occasion, sedut^ed at Cork, under 
a promise of taking them to the Continent, and procuring them 
twelv^e geiieralsliips in the Frenc^i army. When they arrived at 
Cork, they were delivered up to the mayor. The agents who had 
been sent from Limerick to Kerry ‘were too well watched to effect 
anything there, but the people could not be too much on their guard. 

“ The different attempts he had mentioned were only a few 
branches which had exploded of that mihe of freachery which was 
secretly working, and against which it was his anxious desire to 
provide. He was well informed, that in tlie counties of Carlow, 
Wicklow, Wexford, Kildare, and several others, agents were busy in 
endeavouring to form something of the society of United Irishmen, 
and that they assured their intended victims that the Catholic board 
was false to the allegiance it had sworn. I wish the people to have 
the authority of the board itself to say that this was false, and thus 
confound the base and seditious plotter. The loyalty of the Catholic 
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board was undoubted, and was the true loyalty; it was not that 
species of loyalty which would wish to engross every blessing of 
constitution to itself, as the payment due to its obedience, and 

# exclude every other .person, but it was that loyalty which would 

# support the state and the constitution, by umting every heart and 
hand in the empire in its defence. 

** It was to preserve the people from the slightest violation of the 
law, to which it was the objects of those agents to make them fkll 
victims, that * he had prepared his address. While the Catholic 
is refused the benefit of that constitution, which is tin? common birth- 
right of every Britiidi subject, his opponent is admittec^iiito the society 
of princes. Mr. O’Connell concluded by moving his address, and ob- 
served, that if it required an alteration or amendment, the plan would 
be to refer it to a committee to moke the necessary alterations or 
amendments. We shall give it presently as reported from the 
committee. 

‘‘ He declared the address did not include any charge against the 
government. It was an inferior agency it had in view. He did not 
ask to have the existence of the plans, which his address was in- 
tended to render inoperative, taken upon his assertion. That they 
had existed, was, he thought, pretty cleaily proved by the facts he had 
mentioned of what occurred in Dublin, Kilkenny, Limerick, &c. ; and 
that they at present existed he was certain, from information he had 
received ; but did gentlemen who wished for a committee, think 
that such an informing spirit had gone forth among the people, as to 
make them come forward and publish the names of the actors ? If 
so, they were mistaken. 

“ Committee formed — Mr. O’Connell, Chairman ; Mr. Scully, 
Mnjor Bryan, Mr. N. P. O’Cailiian, Mr. Mahon, Mr. Finn, and Mr. 
McDonnell. 


“ MOST REV. DR. TROY. 

Mr. O’Connell rose to move a resolution of thanks to Archbishop 
Troy. The respected prelate had made a lengthened communication 
to the board. By this he marked his respect for the body, and 
for that purpose only did he* make it. It was his sincere wish to 
stand well with the board, and conceiving that the part he had taken 
on the recent very delicate occasion required he should be explicit, 
he had vsent the communication merely to afford the necessary ex- 
planation. Mr. O’Connell said, he thouglit i< unnecessary after saying 
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thus much, to take u]> any iiiox’e timt;, as he was sure there would not 
l)e a contradictory voi(;e. He then moved the vote of thanks. 


“ DOCTOR MILNER. 

“ Mr. O'Connell saM, that he thought it yvas now too late to })ro- 
ceed with a motion of so lu'uch consequence, as that of which he had 
given notice, respecting Doctor. Milner. He should, therefore, with- 
dmw his motion, and enter a fresh notice. 

“ He had another and a better reason than the lateheSs of the hour 
for postj)oning it. He would wait to consider further on the shape 
in which he wo]\ld bring it forward. He had heard matter even that 
day that made him wish to defer it, and would, perhaps, allow him 
to follow a mode of proceeding, which would not cause any division. 
(Hear, hear.) That there was a difference of opinion upon the 
subject he could easily perceive, but he expected that the considera- 
tion of the interval would tend to remove all difficulties, and bring 
gentlemen to the desirable unanimity on such a subject.'* 


On the lOth of this month (June, 1813), a dinner was given, 
in London, to the Catholic Delegates, by “the Friends of 
Religions Liberty." 

The Duke of Bedford was in the chair, and was supported 
by the Dukes of Kent and Sussex. The London correspondent 
of the Post thus described ^the rest of the attendance — 


“ Tljree Dukes, besides those of the blood royal. 

Five Marquises, 

Ninctcon Earls, 

Eight Viscounts, 

Fifteen Lords, 

Sixty members of the Lower House, 

And, altogether, nearly 500 persons at dinner.” 

' 

The Catholic Delegates who were thus honoured, were : — 


The Earl of Fiugal, 

Earl of Kemnare, 

Sir Francis Goold, 

Owen O’Connor (O’Connor 
Don), 

Mr. John Bourke, 


Messrs. M. M‘Doniiell, 
Edward Hay, 

C. Evans, 

J. Howley, and 
V. Bushell. 


The proceedings were of the usual class of coinj)limeutary 
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dinners, and therefore need no further description. The Duke 
of Sussex and Lord Holland denounced the Orange system with 
great violence. 

The Catholic Board met on Sunday, the 1 3th, to arrange the 
•resolutions for the aggregate meeting of Catholics, which was 
appointed for the following Tuesday. ' Mr. O’Connell was pot 
present. 

In his absence, Dr. Dromgoole took up the question about 
Dr. Milner, and proposed a resolution of thanks to that prelate, 
to be brought forward at the aggregate meeting. 

He was warmly "supported, and carried his proposition with 
their aid, by — 

Major lily an, 

Mr, Scully, 

Mr. Wade, 

Mr. MMiauglilin, 

Mr. O ’Callaghan, 

Mr. 11. O’Callagliaii, 

Mr. Kelly, 

Mr. Sweeny, 

The motion was strongly opposed by Mr. Hussey and the 
following gentlemen — 

Lord Trimblcston, 

Mr. Breor, 

Mr. Connell O’Connell, 

Mr. Costigaii, 

Mr, Kirwan, 

Before the aggregate meeting, accounts arrived in town from 
Cork and Limerick, conveying strong resolutions from large 
assemblages in bdth those important localities, of respect and 
approbation of the conduct of the bishops, and entire coincidence 
with the majority in the Catholic Board. 

The theatre in Fishamble-street was again the scene of action, 
on Tuesday, the 15th of June. Over 4,000 persons were cal- 
culated as being present, and the boxes were filled with ladies. 
The papers stated that ‘‘ great numbers of Protestants (English, 
Scotch, and American) were present.” 

Major Bryan in the chair. 


Mrilloclit*, 

Mr. Rooney, 

Mr. Hughes, and 
Mr. James Farrell. 


Dr. Sheridan, 

Mr. James LaJor, 
Mr. Mahon, 

Mr. Doyle, 

Mr. J^'inn, 

Mr. Byrne, and 
Mr. Bernard Coile. 
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Mr. Finn was chosen secretary to the meeting, and Nicholas 
Purcell O’ Gorman, Esq., was called upon to report the proceed- 
ings of the Catholic Board since June of the year before. This 
he accordingly did in considerable detail. 

When he had concluded, 

“ Mr. O’Connell said that he was directed by the late general board 
of the Catholics of Ireland to read several resolutions, which the board 
res^Kjctfully recommended to the adoption of the meeting. The 
board did not attempt to dictate to the meeting — ^it merely suggested 
those resolutiens, eleven of which obtained its ’unanimous approba- 
tion ; and it suggested a twelfth, upon which there was, in the 
board, a division of sentiment. Mr. O’Connell then read the eleven 
first resolutions, which were as follows : — 


• ‘‘Unsolved — ‘That we do forthwith renew our earnest ai)plication, by 
petition to the lej^islature, praying the total and unqualified repeal of tiie 
Penai Statutes, which infringe’the sacred rights of religious freedom. 

“ Itesolved — ‘ That we consider ourselves entitled, upon the broad principle 
of right and justice, to the full enjoymeut of the constitution, upon equal terms 
with our fellow-citizens of other religious i)er8ua8ion8, and, solicitous for tlie 
unrestricted exertion of liberty of conscience to all mankind, we ask no more for 
pursclvcs. 

“ Resolved — * That we have viewed, with inexpressible pleasure and admira- 
tion, the enlightened exertions ol our fellow-citizens of other persuasions in our 
behalf~that wc hope to merit their honourable confidence, by a perseverance 
in the same candour, firmness, mid temperance, which have already conciliated 
their esteem ; and (although we cannot, in sincerity or honour, purcliase our 
rights by the sacrifices of our religious jirinciples, or by the substitution of one 
species of humiliating servitude for another) yet we must cheerfully tender to 
their kind acceptance the only equivalent in our power — our warm affections 
and lasting gratitude — our oaths of allegiance, our past merits and forbearance, 
our i)resent willingness to assist, whenever .permitted, in the arduous enterprise 
of saving the sinking vessel of the state. 

“Resolved — ‘That equal constitutional rights, uncoriditioual, unstipulated, 
iinpurcliased by dishonour, are the objects most dear to our hearts. These 
objects consist with virtue, wisdom, humanity, unaffcf.ted honour, and true 
religion, and can never be abandoned by men who deserve to be free. 

“ Resolved — * That, for the complete attainment of these, our constitutional 
and salutary objects, we confide in our own persevering firmness, in the grow- 
ing liberality and wisdom of our fellow-citizens, and, above all, in that 
overruling Providence which presides over the destinies of nations, and 
permits not the prolonged oppression of man, by his fellow-creature, with 
impunity. 

“Resolved — ‘ That the charge of preparing the said jietitions, and of causing 
them to be duly presented without delay, be confided to the individuals (com- 
posing the confidence of the Catholics of Ireland) who lately constituted the 
general board of the Catholics of Ireland. 

* ‘ Resolved — ‘ That the said persons are so nominated, not to represent the 
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S le of those realms, or any portion thereof, but merely for the purpose, 
y and eJidusively, already prescribed, and for no other purpose what- 
soever. 

“Resolved — * That tlicsaid persons be requested to submit to the Catholics 
of Ireland, to be assembled in aggregate meeting, on this day fortnight, drafts 
of petitions for their adoption. 

“Resolved — ‘ That we do strongly recommend it to the inhabitants of the 
several counties, cities, towns, and parislies of Ireland, to present separate 
addresses to the Crown, and petitions to parliament, praying the total and un- 
qnalified repeal of all those Renal Statutes, which infringe the sacred rights of 
private conscience in religious concerns.’ 


“ The twelfth (continued Mr. O’Connell) is a resolution on which, 
I am sorry to say, there was some difference of opinioii in the board, 
but upon which, I am confident, there will be entire unanimity here. 
It is a vote of thanks to the Right Rev. Doctor Milner.” .... 

The Diihlin Evening Post^ in its report of the ])roceeding8, 
says that — 

“When Mr. O’Connell adverted to the revered name of the persecuted 
Dr. Milner, he was interrupted by the loudest acclamations we liave 
ever heard. All voices were raised to greet this favoured name. 
Clapping of hands, beating of feet, Sea,, &c., were continued and 
resumed during several minutes, and at three successive intervals. 

“ WJien, afterwards, he came to move* the distinct resolution, the 
twelfth in order, viz. : — 

“Resolved — ‘Tliat the warm approbation and gratitude of the Catholics of 
Ireland be conveyed to the Right Rev. Dr. Milner, for his manly, upriglit, and 
conscientious opposition, in conformity with the most rev. and right rev. the 
Catholic prelates of Ireland, to the ccclcsiasticiil regulations contained in the 
bill lately submitted to parliament^ And puri)orting to be a bill for the furtlier 
relief of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, ’ 

• 

“ The same thuntter df applause was repeated, but with peals of, 
if possible, augmented force and renovated energy. 

“ The whole assembly rose, as if with one impulse. All hats were 
taken off, and each spectator waved his hat with the loudest demon- 
strations of pleasui'e. The ladies came forward, and by courtesies, 
signified their participation in the general feeling. 

“ Li short, an electric sensation was apparently e:^cited, springing 
from the reverential sentiment of merited respect for th<j IrisJi 
prelates, and fo their insulted brother, the Right Rev. Doctoj* 
Milner, 
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The e,rithu.sia.srn subsided very slowly, and had not wholly disap- 
peared when the assembly broke up.” 

When Mr. O’Connell was allowed ,tc proceed after the 
striking demonstration of feeling thus escribed by the Evening' 
Post — a description strictly according to the fact, he read the 
remaining resolutions, viz. : — 

Resolved — ‘ That we feel it necessary to repeat our earnest exhortation to all 
Catholic freeholders throiij?hout Ireland, to register their freeholds, and steadily 
to resist the pretensions of any candidates for their votes, who shall have lent, 
or are likely to IGnd, their support to any administration*” founded in intolcranee, 
and hostile to the full enjoyment of religions freedom : 

“ Resolved — ‘ That tlie expenses unavoidably attendant upon the conduct of 
Catholic petitions, and the defence of the invaded rights of petitioning, 
call for the liberal aid of our fellow-countrymen ; and we confide in the public 
spirit and zeal of the Catholic body, throughout Ireland, for ample pecuniary 
support;"”. 

And moved that the entire should be adopted. 

“ Having thus discliarged (said he, in continuation,) the duty 
imposed on me by the board, and having come here determined to 
address this meeting, I avail myself of this opportunity to solicit your 
patience and attention. Let me, in the first place, congratulate you 
on the progress which tin* * principle of religious liberty has made 
since you last met. It has-been greatly advanced by a magnific.ent 
discovery lately made by the English in ethics, and upon which I also 
beg leave to congratulate you. It is this — several sagacious English- 
men have discovered, in the nineteenth century, and more than four 
hundred years after the propagation of science was facilitated by the 
art of printing — several sagacious Englishmen have made this won- 
derful discovery in moral philosophy, tiiat a man is not necessarily a 
worse citizen for having a conscience, and jbl)at a conscientious 
adherence to a Christian religion is not an offence deserving of 
degradation or punishment. (Hear.) 

‘‘ The operation, however, of this discovery had its opponents ; 
like gravitation and the cow-pock, it has been opposed, and, for the 
present, opposed with success 5 but the principle has not been resisted. 
Y(‘s, our enemies themselves have been forced to concede our right to 
emancipation. Duigenan, and Nicholl, and j^cott are laughed at — 
not listened to ; the principle is admitted — the right of liberty of' 
conscience is not controverted — your emancipation is certain — it is 
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now only a question of terms — it only remains to be seen whetlier W(‘ 
shall be emancipated upon their terms or u})on ours. 

They offer you emancipation, as Catliolics, if you will kindly 
consent, in return, to become schismatics. They offer you liberty, as 
^nen, if you agree to become slaves after a new feshion — that is, your 
friends and your enemies have declared. that you are entitled to 
Catholic emancipation and freedom, upon the trifling terms of schism 
and servitude ! 

“Generous enemies! — bountiful friends! Yes, in their bounty, 
they resemble the debtor who should address his creditor thus : — ‘ It 
is true, T owe you £100; I am perfectly well able to pay you ; but 
what will you give me, if I hand you 6s. 8d. in the pound of your 
just debt, as a final adjustment?' (Hear, hear.) ‘Let us allay all 
jealousies,’ continues the debtor — ‘let us put an end to all- animosities 
— I will giv(‘. you one-third of what I owe you, if you wdll give me 
forty shillings in the pound of additional value, and a reccii)t in lull, . 
duly stamped, into the bargain.’ (Laughter.) 

“But why do 1 treat. this serious and melancholy subject with 
levity ? Why do I jest, when my heart is sore and sad ? Because 1 
have not patience at this modern cant of securities, and vetoes, and 
arrangements, and clauses, and commissions. Securities against 
what ? Not against the irritation and dislike which may and natu- 
rally ought to result from prolonged oppi^.ssion and insult. Securities 
— not against the consequences of dissensions, distrusts, and animosi- 
ties. Securities — not against foreign a<>versaries. The securities 
that are required from us are against the effects of conciliation and 
kindness — against the dangers to be apprehended from domestic 
union, peace, and cordiality. If they do^not emancipate us^if they 
leave us aliens and outlaws in qwr native land — if they continue our 
degradation, and all those grievances that, at present, set our passions 
at wa3‘ with our duty ; then, they have no pretext for asking, nor do 
they require any sec^iHties ; but, should tliey raise us to the rank bf 
Irishmen — ^should they give us an immediate and personal interest in 
our native land — should they share with us the blessings of the con- 
stitution — should they add to our duty the full tide of our interests 
and affection ; then — then, say they, securities will be necessary. 
Securities and guards must be adopted. State bridles must be in- 
vented, and shackles and manacles must be foi'ged, lest, in the 
intoxication of new liberty, we should destroy, only because we Lave 
a greater interest to preserve. 
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“ And do they — do these security-men deserve to be reasoned 
with? I readily admit — I readily proclaim Grattan's purity — his 
integrity — ^liis j)atriotisin ; but, in his eagerness to obtain for us that 
liberty, for which he has so long and so zealously contended, he has 
overlooked the absurdity which those men fall into, who demand, 
securities against the consequences of emancipation, whilst they look 
for no securities against the effects of injustice and contumely. 

“ Grattan has also overlooked the insult to our understandings 
and to our moral feelings which this demand for .securities inflicts. 
Grattan is mistaken upon tliis topic ; but he is the only man who is 
merely mistaken. The cry for securities has been raised, merely to 
retard the progress of emancipation. Canning affects to be our friend, 
because, since his conduct to his colleague, Viscount Castlereagli, he 
has found it difficult to obtain a niche in any administration. Goil 
preserve us from the friendship of Mr. Canning ! I have no appre- 
hension of Mr. Canning's enmity : he was our avowed enemy ; that 
is, he always voted against us, from the moment he got pension or 
place under Pitt, to the time when he was flismissed fropi office, and 
rendered hopeless of regaining it. And, as to Lord Castlereagli, rely 
on it, that, though he may consent to change one kind of degradation 
for another, he never will consent to your attaining your freedom : 
and was it to obtain the vote of Lord Castlereagli that Grattan gave 
up our honour and our religion ? Does Grattan forget — does he 
forgive! the artificer of the union, or the means by which it was 
achieved ? Does not Grattan know that Lord Castlereagli first dyc^d 
his country in blood, and then sold her. 

“But, 1 repeat it, I have not patience, common patience witli 
those men who cry out for securities, and will not see that they would 
obtain real security from tfie generous concession of plain right — 
from conciliation and kindness ; all reasoning, all experience proves 
that justice to the Catholics ought to be, and has been, in the moments 
of distress and peril, the first and best security*' to the state. I will 
not stoop to argue the tlieory with any man. I will not condescend 
to enter into an abstract reasoning to prove that safety to a govern- 
ment ought to result from justice and kindness to the people, but I 
will point out the evidence of facts which demonstrate, that concession 
to the Irish Catholics has in itself been resorted to, and produced 
security to our government — that they have considered and found it 
to bo a security in itself — a safeguard against the greatest evils and 
calamities, and not a cause of danger or apprehension. 
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“Ireland, in the connection with England, has but too constantly 
shared the fate of the prodigaFs dog — I mean no personal allusion — 
(a laugh) — she has been kicked in the insolence of prosperity, and 
she has borne all the famine and distress of adversity. Ireland has 
done more — she lias aiforded an abundant source /)f safety and security 
to England in the midst of every adversity ; and at the hour of her 
calamity, England has had only to turn to Ireland with the offer of 
friendship and cordiality, and she has been rcAVurded by our cordial 
and unremitting guccour. 

“ Trace the history of the penal laws in their leading features, and 
you will see the truth of my assertion. The cajiituhition of Limerick 
was signed on the 3rd October, 1691 • Our ancestors, tiy that treaty, 
stipulated for, and were promised the perfect freedom of their reli- 
gion, and that no other oath should be imposed on Catholics, save 
the oath of allegiance. The Irish performed the entire of that treaty 
on their part : it remains unperformed, as it certainly is of force, in 
point of justice, to this hour, on the part of the English. Kvcnifh 
the reign of William, it .was violated by that prince, whose, generals 
and judges signed that treaty — by that prince, who himscll‘ continued 
and enrolled it. 

“ But he was the same prince that signed the order for the horrible, 
cold-blooded assassination and massacre of the unfortunate Mac- 
donalds, of Glencoe ; and if his violation. of the Limerick treaty was 
confined to some of the articles, it was only because the alteration in 
the succession, and the extreme pressure# of foreign affairs, did not 
render it prudent nor convenient to offer further injury and injustice 
to the Irish Catholics. 

But the case was altered in the next reign. The power and the 
gloiy, which England ac(iuired*by her achievements, under Marl- 
borough — the internal strength, arising from the possession of liberty, 
enabled her to treat Ireland at her caprice, and she accordingly 
poured the full vial cil* her hatred upon the unfortunate Catliolics of 
Ireland. England was strong and proud, and, therefore, unjust. The 
treaty of Limerick was trampled under foot — justice, and humanity, 
and conscience were trodden to the earth, and a code of laws inflicted 
on the Irish Catholics, which, Montesquieu has well said, ought to 
have been written in blood, and of which you still feel the emaciating 
cruelty — a code of laws which still leaves you aliens in the land of 
your ancestors. Aliens!— did I say ? Alas ! you have not the pri- 
vileges of alienage ; for the alien can insist upon having six of his 
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jury of his own nation, whilst yon may have twelve Orangemen on 
yours. (Hear, hear.) 

“ But to return to our own history. The reigns of the First and of 
the Second George passed away ; England continued strong ; she 
p(!r.severcd in oppression and injustice ; she was powerf ul and re- 
spected ; she, therefore, disregarded tlie sufllerings of the Irish, and 
increased their chains. The Catholics once had the presumption to 
draw up a petition ; it was presented to Primate Boulter, then 
governing Ireland. He not only rejected it with scorn and without 
a reply, but treated the insolence of daring to complain as a crime 
and j)unished it as an offence, by recommending and procuring still 
more severe laws against the papists, and the more active execution 
of the former statutes. 

“ But a new era advanced ; the war which George the Second 
waged on account of Hanover and America, exhausted the resoui ces, 
and lessened, while it displayed, the strength of England. In the 
mean time the Duke of Bedford was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
The ascendancy mob of Dublin, headed by a Lucas, insulted the 
Lord Lieutenant with impunity, and threatened the parliament. 
All was riot and confusion within, whilst France had prej)arcd 
an army and a fleet for the invasion of Ireland. Serious danger 
menaced England. The very connection between the countries was 
in danger. The Catholics wore, for the first time, thought ol’ with 
favour. They Were encouraged to address the Lord Lieutenant, 
and, for the first time, theiis address received the court<\sy of a reply. 
By this slight civility (the more welcome for its novelty) the warm 
hearts and ready hands of the 'Irish Catholic's were purchased. 
The foreign foe was deterred from attempting to invade a country 
where he could no longer have foKnd a frieiuL; the domestic in- 
surgents were awed into silence ; the Catholics and the government, 
simply by their combination, saved the state from its perils ; and 
thus did the Catholics, in a penod: of danger;’ *'Und upon the very 
first application, and in return for no more than kind words, give, 
what we want to give, security to the empire. 

“ From the year 1759, to the American war, Enghind enjoyed 
strength and peace ; the Catholics were forgotten, or recollected 
only for the purposes of oppression. England, in her strength and 
her insolence, oppressed America; she persevered in an obstinate 
and absurd course of vexation, until America revolted, flew to arms, 
conquered, and establisluHl her independence and her liberty. 
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This brings us to tho second stti^e of modern Catholic history; 
for Engliuul, having Ixurn worsted in more tliun one battle in Ann*- 
rica, and having gaint^d vi(*tone.s more fatal tlian many d(‘ft‘ats, 
America, aided by Fyanee, having proclaimed indciumdence, th<' 
J^nglish ])eriod for liberality and justice arrwed, for she Avas in' 
distress and dilhcully. Distracted at home — bailled and despised 
abroad, she was com[>elled to look to Irish rt‘,sources, and to seek for 
fl(‘Ciirity in Indand ; accordingly, in the year 177H, our Emancipation 
commenced; the •Catholics were hired into the active .servi(*e of the 
state by an easy gratuity of a small share of their rights as liumaii 
beings, and they in i;eturn gave, what we now desire to give, S(*curity 
to the empire. 

“ Th(^ ju'essure of foreign evils, how^ever, returned; Spain aiK\JIol- 
land joined wdth France and America; sncc(‘ss in her contest witb the 
Colonies hecame daily more hopeless. The combined tlcids swept the 
ocean; the English channel saw their su}>erioi‘ity; the English ilect 
abandoned, for a Avhile, the dominion of the sea; tlie national debl, 
terrified, and impoverisJied the country; distress and diniciilfy 
l>rcssed on every side, and, accordingly, w(^ arrived at the, second 
stage of Catholic Emancipation : for, in 1782, at such a period as I 
have described, a second statute w^as passed, enhu'giiig the ju'ivilcges 
of the Catholics, and pr<Kluchig, in their gratitude and zeal, that 
security which we now tender to the siirfting ves*s(^l of the vSlate. 

‘‘ From 1782 to 1792, was a period of tran(|uillity ; the expenses 
of the government w^ere diminished, jiftid her euinmea-ce gi*eally 
increased. TJjc loss of America, instead of being an evil, beeame 
an advantage to trade as well as to liberty. England again flourislnid, 
and again forgot us. 

“ In 179‘4 the Catholics ru^ed their claims, as they had more 
than once done befoj’e. IJivf the era was inauspicious to them, 
for England w\as in j)nisperity. On the Continent, the coTifedcration 
of Crennan princes and the assemblage of the French princes, wdth 
their royalist followers, the treaty of Pilnitz, and the army of the 
King of Pruvssia, gave hope of crushing and extinguishing France 
and her liberties for ever. At that moment the Catholic p(‘.tition 
was brought before parliament ; it w^as not <*ven sutfered, according 
to the course of ordinary courtesy, to lie on the table ; it was 
rejected with indignatidfn and wdth contempt. The head of the 
La Touche family, wdiie,h has since produced so many first-rate 
Irislimen, tlnm retained that Huguenot hatred for Catholics wdiieh 

2 c 
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is Still cherished by Sawrin, the Attorney General for Ireland. 
La Touche proposed that the petition should be rejected, and it was 
rejected by a majority of 200 to only 13. 

“ Fortune, however, clianged. The invasion of the Prussians 
was unsuccessful ; the French people worshij>ping the name, as if it 
were the reality of liberty,^ cluused the Dukb of Brunswick from their 
soil ; the King of Prussia, in the Luttrel style, sold the pass ; the 
German princtes were confounded, and the French princes scattered ; 
Dumourier gained the battle of Jarnappe, and coitquered the Aus- 
trian Netherlands ; the old governments of Europe were struck 
with consternation and dismay, and we arrived at the fourth, and 
hitherto the Ikst stage of Emancipation ; for, after those events, 
in 1793, was passed that act which gave us many valuable political 
rights — many important privileges. 

“ The parliament — the same men who, in 1792, would not suffer 
our petition to lie on the table — ^the men who, in 1792, treated us 
w^vh contempt, in the short space of a few months, granted us the 
elective franchise. In 1792, we were despised and rejected ; in 
1793, we were flattered and favoured. The reason was obvious ; in 
the year 1792, England was safe; iii 1793, she wanted security, 
and security she found in the emancipation of the Catholics, partial 
though it was and limited. The spirit of republican phrcnsy was 
abroad ; the enthusiasm for, liberty, even to madness, pervaded the 
public mind. The Presbyterians and Dissenters of the North of 
Ireland were strongly infected with that mania ; and had not 
England wisely and prudently bought all the Catholic nobility and 
gentry, and the far greater part bf the Catholic people out of the 
market of republicanism, that which fortunately was but a rebellion, 
would, most assuredly, have been .revolution. The Presbyterians 
and Catholics would have unitod, and, after wading through the 
bloody delirium of a sanguinary revolution, we should now, in all 
likelihood, have some military adventurer seated the throne of our 
legitimate sovereign. 

“ But, I repeat it, England judged better ; she was just and kind, 
and therefore has she been preserved. She sought for security 
whei*e alone it could be found, and she obtained it. 

“Thus, in 1759, England wanted security against the turbulence of 
her ascendancy faction in Ireland, and against the fleet and arms of 
France ; she was civil and courteous to the Catholics, and the re- 
quisite security was the result. 
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“ Thus, iu 1778, Euglund wanted security against tlie eirects ot' her 
^ own misconduct and misfortunes in America ; slie granhtd some rights 
of ])roperty to the Irish Catholics, and the wanted security followed. 

“ Thus, in 1782, England wanted security against the j)rodiga]ity 
and profligacy of lieradmiTiist ration — against tlM3 combined navies of 
France, Spain, and Holland; she conceded some further advantages 
to the Catholics, and she became safe and secure. 

“ Thus, in 1795, England wanted security against the probable 
consequences of the disasters and treachery of tlie Prussians — tlie 
defeat of the Austrians, and especially against the revolutionary 
epidemic distemper Inch threatened the vitals of the constitution ; 
she conferred on the Catholics some portion of politiciil freedom, aiid 
the Catholics have recomp'ciised her, by atibrdiiig her subsc^ent 
security. 

“And thus has emancipation been in all its stages the effiict of the 
wants of England, but; at the same time, lier resource in those wants. 
In Iku' weakness and decay. Emancipation has given lier health and 
strength ; it was always hitherto a reme<ly, and not in itself a 
disease; it was, in short, her best protection and security. Awayi 
then, with those idle, those absurd demands for control and dominion 
over our mode of faith. 

“ Let Grattan learn the sentiments of the Irish people ; let him 
know that we are ready to give the senurity of our properties and 
our lives to the state ; but, we will not, we cannot, grant away any 
part of our religion. Before the union Ao vetoes, no arrangcimmts, 
no inquisitions over our prelates were required. If our Protest aut 
fellow-countrymen did not ask them, why should the English siq)po3e 
we can grant them to their stupid caprice ? But we are ready to 
give them security ; we are ready to secure them from foreign foes, 
and against the possibility of domestic dissension. 

Yes, the , hour of your emancipation is at hand ; you will, 
you must be emaitcipated ; not by the operation of any force or 
violence, which are unnecessary, and would be illegal on your part, 
but by the repetition of your constitutional demands by petition, and 
still more by the pressure of circumstances, and the great progress 
of events. Yes, your emancipation is certain, because England 
wants the asssistance of all her people. Tlie dream of delivering 
the Continent from the dominion of Bonaj)arte has vanished. The 
idle romance of German liberty — who ever heard of German liberty! 
is now a cheerless vision. The allied Rus.>ian and Prussian armies 
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may, perhaps, escape, but they have little prospect of victory. The 
Americans have avcnp^ed our outrages on their seamen, by quenching 
the meteor blaze of tlie British naval flag. The war with the world 
— England, alone, against the world, is in progress. We shall owe to 
her good sense, what^ ought to be conceded by her generosity ; she 
cannot proceed without ou,r aid ; she knows she can command that 
aid if she will but be just ; she can, for liberty, to which we are of 
right entitled, command the affections and the energies pf the bravest 
and the finest people in the ^vorld ! 

“ Recollect, too, that the financial distress of England accumulates. 
She owes, including the Irish debt, near a million of millions. Who 
is there so exWavagant as to suppose, but that there must arrive u 
period at which it will become impossible to borrow money, or to ])ay 
more interest ? . Our Irish debt has already exceeded, by nearly two- 
thirds, our means. We spend sixteen millions annually, and we 
collect, in revenue, about five millions. Our bank puts a paltry 
ini [incision on three pennyworth of silver, and calls it tenpence. In 
short, with taxes increasing, debts accumulating, revenue diminishing, 
trade expiring, paper currency depreciating — who is so very blind 
as not to perceive, that England does, and must require, the consoli- 
dation of all her people in one common cause, and in one common 
interest ? • ' * 

“The plain path to safety — ^to security — lies before her. Let 
Irishmen be restored to their inhei’ent rights, and she may laugh to 
scorn the shock of every** tempest; the arrangements which the 
abolition of the national debt may require wiU then be effectuated, 
without convulsion or disturbance.;^ and no foreign foe will dare to 
pollute the land of freemen and of brothers. (Hear, hear.) 

“ They have, however, struck out‘ another resource in England : 
they have resolved, it is said, to resort to the protection of Orange 
Lodges, That system wliich has been declared by judges from the 
bench to bo illegal and criminal, and found by t*lfe experience of the 
people to be bigoted and bloody — ^the Orange system, which has 
marked its progress in blood, in murder, and in massacre — the Orange 
system, which has desolated Ireland, and would have converted her 
into a solitude, but for the interposing hand of Cornwallis — the 
Orange system, with all its sanguinary horrors, is, they say, to be 
adopted in England ! ‘ 

“Its prominent patrons, we are told, is Lord Kenyon or Lord 
Yarmouth; the first an insane religionist of the Welsh Jumper sect. 
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who, bounding in the air, imagines he can lay hold of a limb ol‘ the 
Deity, like Macbetli, snatching at the air-drawn dagger of his fancy ! 
He would be simply ridiculous, but for the mischievous malignity of 
his holy piety, which,<\esires to convert papists from their errors, 
through the instrumcmtality of daggers of steel* Lord Kenyon may 
enjoy his ample sinecures as he pleases, but his folly should not goad 
to madness the people of Ireland. 

‘‘ As to Lord Yarmouth, I need not, indeed I could not, descrilw? 
him ; and if I could, I would not disgust myself with the description ; 
but if Lord Kenyon or Lord Yarmouth have organized the Orange 
system, I boldly proclaim that he must have been brii)ed by the com- 
mon enemy. Bigotry is not a gratuitous propensity. Giliiird gets 
money for his calumnies and impudence; so does Duigenan. ^i l he 
English Orange patrons must be bribed by France ;*lct them ajipeal 
to their private lives to repel my accusation. Can that man rep(*l it, 
whose life is devoted to the accumulation of wealth to be added to 
wealth, already excessive and enormous? — wlio never was suspecTed 
of principle or honour ?~*-whose iinest feelings were, always at market 
for money ? — who was ready to wed disgrace with a rich dowry, and 
would have espoused infamy with a large portion? If such a wretch 
lives, let him become the leader of th(‘ Orange banditti. The patron 
is worthy ol‘ the institution — the institution is suited to the patron ! 

“ You know full well tliat I do not exaggerate the horrors which 
the Orange system has produced, and must produce, if revived from 
authority, in this country. I have, in scAne of the hireling prints of 
London, read, under the guise of opposing the adoption of the Orange 
system, the most unfounded praises of the conduct of the Irish 
Orangemen. They were called loyal, and worthy, and constitutional. 
Let me hold them up in tlieir ^uc light. The first authentic fa(?t in 
their history occurs in 1795» It is to be found in tlie address of 
Lord Gosford, to a meeting of the magistrates of the county of 
Armagh, convened'by his lordship, as governor of that county, on 
the 28th of December, 1795. Allow me to read the following pas- 
sage from that address : — 

“ ‘ Gentlemen — Having requested your attendance ht:re tins slay, it becomes 
my duty to state the grounds upon which I thought it advisable to propose 
this meeting; and at the same time to submit to your consideration a {dan 
which occurs to me as most likely to check the enormities that have already 
brought disgrace upon this country, and may swn reduce it into deep 
distress. 
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“‘It is no secret that a persecution, accompanietl with all the circumstances 
of ferocious cruelty, which have in all ages distinguished that dreadful 
calamity, is now raging in this country. Neither age nor sex, nor even 
acknowledged innocence, as to any guilt in the late disturbances, is suflicient to 
excite mercy, much less to afford protection. . < 

“ ‘ The only crime which the wretched objects of this ruthless persecution 
arc charged with, is a crime, \ndced, of easy proof ; it is simply a profession of 
the Koman Catholic faith, or an intimate connection with a person professing 
this faith. A lawless banditti have constituted themselves judges of this new 
species of delinquency, and the sentence they have denounced is equally 
concise and terrible. It is nothing less than a confiscation of all property, and 
an immediate banishment. It would be extremely painful, aud surely 
unnecessary, to detail the horrors that -are attendant on the execution of so 
rude and treraenhous a proscription — one that certainly exceeds in the compa- 
rative number of those it consigns to ruin and misery, every example that 
anciAiu and mod<|^n history can supply ; for where have we heard, or in wliat 
story of human cruelties liave we read, of half the inhabitants of a iwpulous 
country deprived, at one blow, of the means as well as the fruits of their 
industry, and driven, in the midst of an inclement season, tp seek a slicltcr for 
tliGuiselves, and their helpless families, where chance may guide them ? 

“ ‘ This is no exaggerated picture of the horrid scenes that are now acting in 
this country.’ 


“Hero, is the lirat fact in the history of the Orangemen, They 
commenced their c()urs<‘ by a persecution with every circumstance 
of ferocious cruelty. This tl iwless banditti, as Lord Gosford called 
them, showed no mercy to age, nor sex, nor acknowledged innocence. 
And this is not the testimony of a man favourable to the rights of 
those persecuted Catholics; he avows his intolerance in the very 
address of whicli I have read you a part ; and though sliocked at 
these Orange enormities, he still exults in his hostility to emanci- 
pation, 

‘‘ After this damning fact from the,^early history of the Orange- 
men, who can think with patience on the revival of extension of this 
murderous association ? It is not, it ought not, il? cannot be endured, 
that such an association should he restored to its power of mischief 
hy abandoned and unprincipled courtiers. But I have got in my 
possession a document which demonstrates the vulgar and lowly 
origin, as well as the traitorous and profligate purpose of this Orange 
society. It has been repeatedly sworn to in judicial proceedings, 
that the original oath of an Orangeman was an oath to exterminate the 
Catholics. In some years after the society ,was formed, men of a 
higher class of society became members of it, and, being too well 
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educated to endure the plain declaration to extenninate, they changed 
the form of the oath to its present shape, but carefully retained all 
the persecuting spirit of the Armagh exterminators. The document 
1 allude to, was prinje^ for the use of the Orange lodges ; it was 
•never intended tor any eye but that of the initjated, aiid 1 owe it to 
something better than chance that I got a i^opy of it ; it was printed 
by William M‘Kenzie, printer to the Grand Orange Lodge, in 1810, 
and is entitled ‘ Rules and Regulations for the use of all Orange 
Societies, revised and corrected by a Committee of tlie Grand Orange 
Lodge of Ireland, and adopted by the Grand Orange Lodge, January 
lOtli, 1810.’ I cfin demonstrate from this document that the 
Orange is a vulgar, a profligate, and a treasonable association. To 
prove it treasonable, I read the following, which is given as thj^ first 
of their secret articles : — * That we will bear true allegiance to his 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, so long as he or they support the 
Protestant ascendancy.* (Hear, hear.) The meaning is obvious, the 
Oraiigenian will be loyal just so long as he pleases.' The traitor puts 
a limit to his allegiance, ‘suited to what he shall fancy to be meant by 
the words ‘ Protestant Ascendancy.’ If the legislature presumes to 
alter the law for the Irish Catholics as it did for the Hanoverian 
Catholics, then is the Orangeman clearly discharged from his allegi- 
ance, and allow^ed, at the first convenient opportunity, to raise a civil 
war; and this is what is called -a loyal association. (Hear, hear.) 
Oh ! iiuw difiereiit from the unconditional, the ample, the conscien- 
tious oath of allegiance of tlie Irish *Catholic. I pass over the 
second secret article, as it contains nothing worthy of observation ; 
but from the third I shall at once demonstrate what pitiful and 
vulgar dogs the original Orangemen were. Mark the third secret 
itiiicle, I pray you — ‘That wtj will not see a broiher offended for 
sixpence or one shilling, (A laugh,) or more if con venient, (A laugh,) 
which must be returned next meeting if possible.’ (Much laughter.) 
Such is the thirtf of the secret Orange articles. 1 presume even 
Lord Yarmouth will go with them the full length of tlieir liberality 
ot sixpence or one shilling, biit further his convenience may prevent 
him. The fourth secret article* is quite characteristic — ‘ That we 
must not give the first assault to any person whatstiever, that may 
bring a brother into trouble* (Laughter.) You perceive the limita- 
tion. They are entitled to give the finst assault in all cases, but that 
in which it may not be quite prudent ; they are restricted from com- 
mencing their career of aggression, unless they are, I presume, ten 
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to one — unless they are arxned and the Catholics disarmed — unless 
their suj)eriority in nuinhers and preparation is marked and manifest. 
See the natural alliance of cowardice with cruelty. They are ready 
to assault you, when no brother of theirs can be injured ; but if there 
l>c danger of injury to one of their brotherhood, they are bound to . 
restrain, for that lime, their hatred of the* Catholics, and to allow 
them to pass unattacked. This fourth article proves, bettei* than a 
volnrn(5, the aggressive spirit of the institution, and accounts for 
many a riot, and many a recent murder. (Hear, hear.) The litth 
secret article exhibits the rule of Orangemen, with resjxjct to 
robbery. ‘5th. We are not to carry away money, goods, or anything, 
from any })erson whatever, except drms and ammunition^ and those 
only from an enemy.’ The rule allows them to conmiit felony to this 
(‘xtei^t — namely, the arms and ammunition of any Catholic, or 
eiuimy ; and 1 have Ifeard of a Catholic who was disarmed of some 
excellent silver spoons, and a silver cup, by a detachment of this 
banditti. Yes, I/Ord Gosford was right, when lie called them a 
lawless banditti ; for here is such a regulation as could be framed 
only for those whose object was plunder — ^whose means were murder. 
The sixth and seventh secret articles relate to the attendance and 
enrolling of members ; but the eighth, is of great importailee — it is 
this : ‘ 8lh secret article. — An Orangeman is to keep a brother’s 
secrets as his own, unh\ss in cg^se of murder, treason, and j)erjury, and 
that of his own free will.’ See what an abundant ci’op of ciimes tlie 
Orangeman is bound to concj^al for bis brother Orangeman. Killing 
a pa[>ist may, in his eyi^s, be no muj’der, and he might be bound to 
conceal that ; but he is certainly bound to conceal all cases of riot, 
maiming, wounding, stabbing, theft, robbing, rape, house-breaking, 
house-burning, and every other human villainy, save murder, 
treason, and ])erjury. These are the good, the faithful, the loyal 
subjects. They may, without provocation or excuse, attack and 
assault — give the first assault, mind, when they art /certain no brother 
can be brought to trouble. They may feloniously and burglariously 
break into dwellings, and steal, take, and carry away whatever they 
will please to call arms and ammunition. And, if the loyalty of a 
brother tempts him to go a little ftirther, and to plunder any other 
articles, or to burn the house, or to violate female honour, ^ his 
brother spectators of his crime are bound by their oaths to screen it 
for ever from detection and justice. (Hear, hear.) I know some 
men of better minds have l>ecn, in their horror of revolutionary 
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fury, seduced into these lodges, or have unthinkingly become mem- 
bers of them; but the spirit, the object, and tlie conse(iuences 
of this murderous and plundering association, are not the less 
manifest. 

> • 

, “I do not calumniate them ; for I prove the history of their foun- 
dation and origin by the unimpeacliable testimony of Viscount Gos- 
ford, and 1 j)rove their principles by their own secret articles, the 
genuineness of which no Orangeman can or will deny. If it were 
denied, I have the means of provii^ it l)eyond a doubt. And wlieu 
such principles are avowed, when so much is acknowledged and 
printed, oh, it requires but little knowledge of liuinan nature to 
ascertain the enormities which must appear in the practice of those 
who have confessed so much of the criminal nature of tlieir iu*in^i’*les. 
Tliere is, liowever, one consolation. It is to^be found in tludr 
ninth secret article — ‘No Roman Catholic can be admitted on 
any aceoiint.* I tliank them for it, I rejoice at it; no Roman 
Catliolic dcsm'vcs to be admitted ; no Roman Catholic would desire 
to belong to a society permitting aggression and violence, when safe 
and prudent, pei’initting robbery to a certain extent, and authorizing 
treason upon .a given contingency. (Hear, hear.) And now let me 
ask, wliat safety, what security can the minions of the court promise 
to themselves from the encouragement of this association? They do 
want security, and from the Catholics they can readily have it; and 
you, my friends, may want security, not from the ojien attacks of the 
Orangemen — for against thdse the law a#id your owri courag<^ will 
lirotect you ; but of their secret machinations you ought to he warned. 
They will endeavour, nay, I am most credibly assured, that at this 
moment their secret emissaries aye endeavouring to seduce you into 
acts of sedition and treason, tl^at they jnay betray and destroy you. 
Recollect wdiat happened little more than twelve moiitJis ago, when 
the board detected and exposed a similar delusion in Dublin. Recol- 
lect the unpunished 'Conspiracy which was discovered at Limerick ; 
unpunished and unprosecuted was the author. Recollect the Mayor's 
Constable of Kilkenny, and he is still in oflice, though lie administered 
an oath of secrecy, and gave money to his spy to treat the country 
people to liquor and seduce them to treason. I do most earnestly 
conjure you to be on your guard, no matter in what shape any man 
may approach who suggests disloyalty to you — no matter of what 
religion he may affect to be — no matter wlnit compassion he may 
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express for your sufferings, what promises lie may make; believe me, 
that any man who may attempt to seduce you into any secret associa- 
tion or combination whatsoever, that suggests to you any violation of 
the law whatsoever, that dares to utter in your- presence the language 
of sedition or of treason, depend upon it — word for it, and I 
am your sincere friend — that every siich man is the hired emissary 
and the spy of your Orange enemies — that his real object is to betray 
you, to murder you under the forms of a judicial trial, and to ruin 
your country for your guilt. 11^ on the contraryj^ you continue at 
this trying moment peaceful, obedient and loyal ; if you avoid every 
secret association, and every incitement to turbulance ; if you perse- 
vere in your obedience to the laws, and in fidelity to the Crown 
and>€ jnstitution, your Emancipation is certain, and not distant, and 
your country will ba restored to you; your natural friends and pro- 
tectors will seek the redress of your grievances in and from parlia- 
m^pt, and Ireland will be again free and happy. If you sufier 
yourself to be seduced by these Orange betrayers, the members of the 
board will not be bound to resist your crimes' with their lives; you will 
bring disgrace and ruin on our cause ; you will destroy yourself and 
your families, and perpetuate the degradation and disgrace of your 
native land. But my fears are vain. I know your good sense ; 1 rely 
on your lidelity; you will continue to bafile your enemies; you will 
continue faithful and peacehble ; and thus shall you preserve your- 
selves, pnmiote your cause, and give security to the empire.” 

This speech was received throughout, and greeted at its 
eonclusioTi, with warm and general applause. 

Mr. O’Connell again rose shortly after, and said that there 
was a matter of very pressing importance, respecting w^hich he 
had to move a resolution. His motion would have reference to 
the important business of the subscriptions. He said— 

“ That it had now become extremely necessary to call upon the 
people for procuring aid to counteract the effects of Orange persecu- 
tion, and to meet the indispensibie expenses attendant on the prose- 
cution of the Betitions. 

“A resolution like the present had been passed on a former occasion ; 
but means had not been taken to render it extensively useful. The 
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board found tlieinsolves, in the month of October last, indebted in a 
sum of not less than £3,000. He was at that time called to the 
management of its financial concerns, and was happy to say, that the 
debt he mentioned had, been paid ofi', and a surplus remained at the 
•present in bank. 

“ It was the object of the board to create a fund, by carrying into 
efiect which should ha sufficient to provide for the attainment of 
justice for the Catholic, and which sliould be equal to the legal pro- 
tection of every C^atholic peasant in the land from Orange atrocities. 
That such a provision had been necessary, recent evtmts (particularly 
tlioae in the county of Monaghan) clearly prove ; apd that neither 
legal protection nor even justice itself could be obtained i'me of 
cx])ense, was a fact well known. He thought it but justice, hop/^ver, 
to gentlemen of that profession to which he had the honour to belong, 
to say, that Catholic advocates were no expense to the body* (Loud 
applause.) 

“ That money was wanted would not be denied ; and he knew tlie , 
board had only to call ilpon the people and be suppli(Ml. The Ca- 
tholics of Ireland were always found willing to grant more than was 
required of them ; and would be particularly willing when they knew 
it was to protect their honest brethren in remote parts of the country 
from the persecutions of Orangeisra. 

He would recommend a general subscription throughout every 
parish in Ireland ; but he would wish every man to subscribe only 
what he would not miss; and in this wa/, without Ixsiririg heavy on 
any individual, would a fund bq collected, sufficient to obtain llic 
objects desired upon any occasion which miglit happen unexpectedly 
to call for pecuniary sacrifices. 

“ As he had other subjccts*of more exciting interest, though not 
surpassing that he was now alluding to in practical importance, he 
would not detain his auditory longer upon it at present, but content 
himself with moving — 


“ Resolveil — * That tlie expenses unavoidably attendant iii>on the conduct of 
Catliolic petitions, and the defence of the invaded rights of petitioning, call for 
the liberal aid of our fellow-countrymen. 

“ ‘And that we confide in the public spirit and zeal of the Catliolic body 
throughout Ireland for ample pecuniary support.’ 


“ This resolution was carried with the greatest unanimity. 
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“ DOCTOR MILNER. 

“ Mr. O’Connell rose to propose the resolution of which lie had 
given notice, respoctiftg Dr. Milner. 

“ lie said there certainlj had been some difference of opinion with 
regard to it at the meeting of the board ; but that, from what he had 
had the pleasure of observing of the feelings which pervaded the 
present highly-respectable and imposing meeting, hd did not, and he 
could not, for one moment entertain the idea that any such ditlerence 
would be four^d to exist here. There had bean in the board no 
division on its merits — it was a mere division upon form. 

“*n\at venerable prelate had been exj)elled by the paltry club 
calling itself ‘ the Catholic Board of England!’ And the club had 
perpetrated this upon the very same day upon wliicli tliey thanked 
the^master of the Flogging and Torturing Club in Dublin — my Lord 
Castlereagh ! 

“ This, indeed, was not an inconsistency which surprised him. 
Lord Castlereagh’s treacheries and cruelties towards the Irish people 
would never make him less beloved by the English, and that the 
accident of an Englishman’s being a Catholic would have any the 
slightest edect in inducing him to care more for Ireland, was a pro- 
position which every day’s experience demonstrated to be utterly false 
and absurd, 

“ Indeed, what better illi/stration could, by possibility, be given of 
this, tluin was sup[»lied by the fact^ that this venerable agent of the 
Catholic hierarchy of Ireland was made the sport of the vilest caprice 
and the most spiteful ill-nature by these English Catholics, as they 
called themselves — for what crime or offence think you ? Simply for 
proclaiming that to be schism which the Catholic prelates of Ireland 
have unanimously declared to be so! . ^ 

“ I cannot forget, although the English Catholics would seem to 
have done so, that this venerable prelate combined jihe classic elegance 
of the scholar with the profound learning pf the antiquarian and the 
divine ; that he was one of the first who treated on polemics without 
fi)rgetting the dictates of politeness and the practices of civility, and 
bore liimself through all the excitements of religious controversy with 
the temper and manners of a gentleman. 

“ The resolution was warmly supported by Mr. O’Gorman, and 
was passed amid great cheering.” 
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The Evemng Post had the following additional remarks on 
the circumstances attending this vote : — 

“ We observed tliat about twelve or fourteen members of tlie ('a- 
4liolic Board, wlio were lately most vehement ir» opj)OsiTig the vote of 
tluinks to the prelates, were absent from this meeting. 

“ We can name Lord Trimleston, Mr. Bodkin Hussey, the two 
Bellews, Tliomas Dillon, &c., all of whom were in town, but probably 
they had prudential reasons. 

‘‘Mr. flussey was seen in the morning riding about town, at a 
quick pace, upon hi« gray pony ; but his caution preserved him from 
the rougli reception of his determined and plain-dealing ftdlow- 
countrymen. 

“ Indeed we saw none of the anti-prelatists — (p*, to use Mr. Coyle’s 
phrase, the Orange Catholics — at this meeting, save two or 
Of these one had not the discretion to remain a mere observer, like 
his comrades, but, in a silly hour, came forward to apologize for his 
absent friends ! 

“ He was hooted with one universal hiss, and every mark of dis- 
pleasure. At length, by the intervention of the ehainnan and 
Counsellor O’Oorman, he obtained a hearing ; and, in a flurried mul 
incoherent tone, endeavoured to intimate that his friends only 
hajipened to be absent. 

“ ‘ Happened !* resounded through the assembly. ‘ Let them stay 
away, and never disgrace our meetings I 

“ Mr. O’Gorman and Mr. Lalor made many ])ointed observatiojis 
upon the occurence. 

“ Mr. Lalor observed, that he ‘supposed the absence of these eight 
or ten fine gentlemen was calculated for stage ellect in some of the 
government prints, and in oi»der to cast a disparagement upon the 
assembly. He hoped tjiey would soon turn Protestants. At all 
events, the best apo\ogy they could offer for their absence^ would be 
found in their never presuming in future to present themselves at any 
meeting of their suffering fellow-Catholics.’ (Loud applause.) 

“ In truth, these worthies were not missed ; and if their discreet 
messenger had not obtruded the idea, nobody would have thought of 
them. 

“ Their superiors were present at this meeting. We saw many 
Catholics far higher than these anti-prelatists in personal character ; 
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worth, talent, experience, integrity, public opinion, ancient family, 
age, and in fortune too-i-in personal property and in landed estates. 

“ And we speak without the slightest particle of exaggeration 
when we affirm, that in all these respects tl\e aggregate meeting of 
Tuesday last exceeded any other that we have ever yet witnessed in, 
Ireland.” 


So far the Duhlin Evening Post^ and according to living 
authority, the writer did not exaggerate in his description. 

This meeting (we have not done with it yet, as another 
occurrence at it remains to be detailed) had, however, an 
imp^ortance of a far higher and graver nature than any which 
could "'be given by the character of the attendance at it. The 
first great blow was here given to the hopes of the Vetoists, and 
the first great repulse administered to the base and grovelling 
spirit of compromise and religious indifferentisrn. 

It now was made evident to enemies and friends, that what- 
ever tendency there might be among a portion — a degenerate 
portion of the Catholics of the upper classes — that the heart of 
Ireland was sound alike in politics and religion. 

The struggle was not ended, indeed, as the detail of Mr. 
O’Conneirs efforts in the ensuing year will amply show ; biit 
the prestige of popular success was won, and the enemies of 
Ireland w’ere dispirited and disheartened. 

The insidious attempts of the last two j^afs to sow dissension 
between the Catholics of Ireland and their prelates and clergy, 
are fast upraising against themselves, a storm of popular indig- 
nation similar in force and effect* to that which crushed the 

o 

Veto” and “ Securities’” schemes in the times of which wo 
are writing. 

As we have noticed, there remained, after the resolution of 
gratitude to Doctor Milner had thus been triumphantly passed, yet 
another matter of importance to be disposed of. It was Mr. 
O’ Connell’s motion for an address from the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, to the unfortunate and much-persecuted Princess of 
Wales — the unhappy, and, if erring, grievously punished wife of 
the Regent. 
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Of that man’s infamous history one of the blackest pages is 
tlie record of his cold-hearted, unmanly, cruel, and tyrannous 
conduct towards her ; and one of the most disgraceful circum- 
stances in the history ,of the English aristocracy, is the support 
and sanction they gave him in his brutality, • 

Mr. O’Connell, at this as at a later period of the persecution 
unto death which this unhappy woman underwent, took an active 
part amongst her defenders. 

On this occasion the following was the tenor of his speech : — 

“ He declared he had never, in the whole course oT his life, pro- 
ceeded to address a Catholic, or any other public assembly, witji a 
deeper or more firm conviction in his mind — that lie was about to 
propose a measure eminently and powerfully recommended by tlie 
best dictates of the judgment, and the noblest feelings of tb(‘ heart ! 

“ It was a resolution which, be was convinced, would do credif to 
their feelings, not only as Catholics and as Irishmen, but as 
Christians and as men. It would procure for them the esteem of 
the friends of virtue, and obtain a triumph over the enemies of 
goodness. 

I am (continued be), T confess, most deeply anxious for the 
success of my present motion, as I should be grieved, indeed, to liave 
any reason to think so poorly of my countrymen, as to believe that 
they could, by any possibility, be capable pf rejecting it. 

“ I think I can satisfy you by the clearest and most convincing 
arguments of the propliety of adopting it. The proposal is for an 
address to her Royal Highness the Princess of Wah*s. (Loud cheer- 
ing- followed — the entire mcejing, as if by an electrical impulse, 
rose — the ladies, waved their^ handkerchiefs, the men waved their 
hats, and three distinct shouts of applause ensued. We have never 
witnessed such enthbSiasm.) 

Oh, no, (said Mr. O’Coimell,) I wdll not argue the point at all ; 
I will not enter into any reasoning on the subject : indeed, I will not. 
I leave it to your hearts-^to your" Irish hearis — to regulate youi* 
conduct. (Loud applause.) 

It was, my countrymen, a foul conspiracy ; subornation of per- 
jury, the meanest and most abominable of crimes, and perjury itself, 
at all times foul and unnatural, but in this, most foul, and most un- 
natural. These atrocities were, levelled against a stranger, friendless 
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and alone, in a land of strangers — against a female, at a distance from 
her parents, and deprived of her natural protector. G(K)d.God! 
where is the thing, in liuman shape, that can read of these horrors 
and not join in the shout of execration h — that behold the triumph 

of the innocence of « this illustrious lady, and not offer the feeble 
tribute of apjdause ! 

“ Yet, there have been such beings — there are such monsters ! 
Tlie Giffards of the Dublin Corporation — and there are many Gif- 
fards, differing in degree, but combining in principle — the (iiffards of 
tlie Corporation have refused to say that perjury is a crime — that 
])erHCCuted virtue deserves countenance and sgpport. They have 
refused to say so, because they do not think perjury a crime, wlien 
employed against an enemy ; they do not deem virtue an object of 
any admiration ; money is their God-^-to that they are devoted. 

“ 1 said I would not enter into any detail or reasoning upon this 
subject, and I will keep my promise ; but allow me to remark u])on 
one circumstance, in the case of this illustrious lady. She becomes 
a widowed wife soon after her marriage, Imt by whose dehiult ? I 
do not stop to accuse any person ; but this I must say, that even her 
envenomed and unprincipled enemies have not dared to attribute to 
her any blame for the separation from her husband. She has never 
been accused of any fault to cause or justify that separation, and she 
stands, perhaps, the solitary ^instance in domestic, or, indeed, in any 
other quarrel, where one party was confessedly and altogetlnu* 
innocent. 

“ This, I own, has miwle a strong impression on my mind, and I 
cannot help thinking that there must have%een great purity, and 
great delicacy in the conduct of the lady, who upon such an occasion 
as this, escaped with her honour, not* only untouched by any wotind, 
but unsullied by any stain, even in the* imagination of calumny itscdf. 
For the credit of her sex — for the dignity of human nature, I rejoice 
that siie so escaped, and the less wonder at the 'subsequent triumph 
which the miraculous force of her innocence afforded her, against tlie 
vilest and most artful conspiracy that was ever formed against life 
and honour. 

“ I cannot avoid also taking notice of the absurd pretext wliich 
has been lately set up, to cover the real delinquents in this atrocious 
conspiracy against her Royal Highness. It is said she owes it all to 
her indiscreet friendship for Lady Douglas ; but see liow the fact 
contradicts that assertion ; for, in 1804, the year before Lady Douglas 
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gave in her statement, we have seen that the apothecaries were ex- 
amined, and that I^ord Moira — ^why — oh why, is poor Ireland doomed 
to blush at that name, too — we have seen Lord Moira condescend to 
shrug and wink at the. animated honesty of Esmeadc; that scene 
took place before this miserable Lady Douglas* became an actor in 
the conspiracy ; she therefore cannot be ^considered as the prime 
mover of the conspiracy : you must go further back to reach at the 
real author. v 

“ Permit me alSo to remark upon one other circumstance, in the 
case of this injured and innocent lady. By the testimony of her 
servants, it now appears that they were placed abcyit her in the 
double capacity of attendants and of spies. For years she was sur- 
rounded with persons employed and anxious to discover in hea strtnc 
fault or some crime. She was quite unconscious pf being surrounded 
by those spies ; but she was perfectly safe under the i)rotection of 
her innocence. She has not been acquitted for the want of evideiicc. 
If crime existed, the witnesses stood ready to note it down ; nay, so 
anxious were they tosupilly evidence • against her, that we find them 
torturing trivial, unimportant circumstances into evidence of guilt, 
and directly inventing falsehoods, to give a colour to the conspiracy. 
She is therefore enabled, proudly to feel, that she owes her acquittal 
to her innocence alone ; had she been guilty, she must have been 
convicted. 

‘‘ I close these few observations on this momentous case, by enter- 
ing my solemn protest, as a lawyer, agaiAst the species of tribunal 
before which she was tried, and , which, unable, tliough clearly not 
unwilling, to convict, dared to censure her whom they had not lieard, 
and could not hear in her defence. A more inquisitorial or unjust 
proceeding never disgraced the^dungeons of the Inquisitions. It is 
‘ as false as hell.’ Permit me* to quote one of her judges—* It is as 
false as hell to pretend that this tribunal was warranted or justified in 
taking cognizance of the matter at all ; it was a tribunal illegal in its 
formation, and shamefully disgraceful in its result !’ 

I repeat it, how dare they to inflict the punishment, the dreadful 
punishment of censure on the honour of a woman who had not been 
heard to explain or to defend ? (Hear, hear.) 

“ There is, however, another view of this subject wliich presses 
strongly on my mind. The Orange lodges are about to be established 
in England. By this, more may be meant than meets the hearing. 
We liave heard that some Orange lodges in tliis country had taken 

2 D 
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an oath of fidelity to the Duke of York. It is about four years since 
three soldiers were brought up from Belfast, charged, as the news- 
papers informed us, with swearing in Orangemen to join the Duke 
of York against the Prince of Wales. These, men were not punished 
— they were, probably, privately reprimanded for their indiscretion. 
I know not, nor do 1 care if they have been subsequently promoted 
or rewarded. But it presses very strongly upon my mind, that 
we are not the sole objects of the English Orange lodges. The 
Regent is far from being of an active or penetrating disposition. 
He, of course, woufd never consent to the disinheriting of his child. 
Yet how do know^ hut that in the secrecy of' the Orange associa- 
tion, some plan may be devised and matured to alter succession, 
and tu prevent a female reign ? 

“ Perhaps it is for this that Orangeism, with its conditional 
allegiance, is now adopted. If it be — if there be any plan for alter- 
ing the succession in agitation, there is no harm in saying that 
I am against the Duke, and for the Princess. (Hear, hear.) I 
speak not to boast, but I have enough of property to make me 
independent ; if I had no property, I have a profession, which, 
in the kindness of iny countrymen, would make me independent, 
even if‘ 1 had no property, I easily yield to the delicacy which 
forbids mo to apeak of matters of a domestic nature, but I may be 
permitted to say, that I have those domestic charities about me, 
which make the cup of life sweet. Oh, sweet, indeed ! But I am 
ready to sacrifice jiroperty, and profession, and existence, in the 
cause ol* the legitimate successor, to the throne ; and if they shall 
attempt to alter the succession, I will fight against the traitors, and 
for the young Princess, at your Kead^ or by your side. (Loud cheers.) 

“ Let not these traitors be enabled hereafter to revive these 
calumnies against her mother; let them, at least, be met in any 
such attempts, by the verdict of acquittal prppounced by Catholic 
Ireland, and recorded in this your address. The fashion of cutting 
the throats of wives is gone by. Henry the Eighth, the English 
apostle of the Reformation, had a speedy method of getting rid of 
a disagreeable wife. He it was that first discovered the errors of the 
Church of Rome in the fair face of a young lady. In the present day, 
it is said, that the crimes of the Catholics have been detected in the 
bloated visage of an ancient matron. This taste of Henry was more 
correct, but not loor^ laudable. The attempt to destroy female honour, 
wherever it originated, is, however, as foul, nay, perhaps, more 
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foul, than to take away the female lije. The Irish were disgusted 
by the fu’st experiment ; they cannot refrain from horror at the 
second ; nor e.an any paltry consideration of personal interest rest rain 
them from expressing that abhorrence. 

• Onr first interest is Vj be honest, just, add manly. Our first 
duty is to discountenance and condemn* the perjurers and their 
employei's. Our proudest and best feelings are to exalt and praise 
persecuted innocence. (Loud burst of applause.) We cannot com- 
mand success for ourselves ; we cannot coax the Prince Regent, nor 
bribe the parliament ; but it is in our power to deserve to be 
successful ; to show that we arc men — that we are^ Irishmen, to 
whom nothing is alien which partakes of justice, dignity, and 
generosity. (Cheers.) 

Yes, let this address injure our cause, yeui would recommend 
it to your adoption upon that account ; because, thus you would 
have some sacrifice to offer upon the altar of justice and of persecuted 
innocence. (Loud and repeated applause.) 

“ I do, therefore, move that the following address be adopted : — 

“ * The Address of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, to her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales, on her escape from the Conspiracy. 


** * May it please yoitr Royal Highness. 

“ ‘We, the Roman Cathojic people of Irelaijd, beg leave to offer our un- 
feigned congratulations on ^'our providential escape from the conspiracy, 
which so lately endangered both your life and honour— a conspiracy, un- 
manly in its motives, unnatural in its objects, and unworthy in its means — a 
conspiracy, combining so monstrous an union of turpitude and treason, that 
it is difficult to say, whether royals would have suffered more from its suc- 
cess, than human nature has from^its conception. 

** ‘ Our allegiance is not less shocked at the infernal spirit which would sully 
the diadem, by breathing 'on its most precious ornament the virtue of its 
wearer, than our best feelings are wounded at the inhospitable baseness which 
would betray the innocence of a female in a land of strangers ! I 

“ ‘Deem it not disrespectful, illustrious lady, that, from a people pro- 
verbially in the cause of the defenceless, the shout of virtuous con- 

gratulation ^uld receive a feeble echo. Our harp has been long unused 
to tones of i^adness, and our hills but faintly answer the unusual accent. Yovr 
heart, however, can appreciate the silence inflicted by suffering; and ours, 
alas I feel, but too acutely, that the commisscration is sincere which flows from 

SYMPATHY. 

“ * Let ns ho|>e that, when congratulating virtue in yflfRr royal person, on her 
signal triumph over tlic perjured, the profligate, and the corrupt, we may al«o 
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rejoice iu the completion of its consequences. Let us hope, that tlie society of 
your on/r/ child again solaces your dignified retirement ; and that, to the mis- 
fortune of being a wifiowed wife, is not added the pang of being a childless 
mother. 

“ ‘But if, madam, our hopes' are not fulfilled-L-if, indeed, the cry of an 
indignant and unanimbus people is disregarded, console yourself with tht 
reflection that, though your exiled daughter may not hear the precepts of 
VIRTUE from your lips, she may, at least, study the practice of it in your 
example.’ (Cheers)” 

The following resolutions were then passed unanimously : — 

“ Besolvcd— ‘ That the address to her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
now road, be adopted, and that the individuals composing the general board of 
the Catholics of Ireland, be requested to procure signatures thereto. 

♦ 

“ Resolved — ‘ Tliat the Catholic delegates, now in London, be requested to 
present the said address, in the most respectful manner, to her Royal Highness 
thc^Princess of Wales.’ ” 

The next meeting of the Catholic board was held on the 19 th 
of June, ill Stationers’ Hall. 

Nicholas Purcell O’ Gorman, Esq., in the Chair. 

“ Mr. Finn stated that the secretary, Mr. Hay (who arrived from 
England and was in liis place at the board), requested him to act as 
lie had been in the custom of doing, for this day, Mr. Hay not having 
had time to make himself acquainted with Hie bushiess of the clay. 


“ PETITION TO PARLIAMENT. 

‘‘ Mr. Finn then proceeded to read some letters, the most material 
of which were the following ; — 

“ A letter from Earl Donoughmore to Sir TLonvas Esmonde, in answer 
to one which the Baronet had written, as chairman of the meeting, at 
which the resolution, requesting his Lordship to present the Catholic 
petition immediately to the House of Lords, had passed, and enclosing 
that resolution. His Lordship’s letter stated, that, previous to' the 
receipt of Sir Thomas’s, he had written to Lord Fin gal, apprising him 
of the unanimous' decision which the parliamentary friends of the 
Catholics had come to, not to bring the question before parliament at 
present, for many r|asons which were fully detailed in the comlnuhi- 
cation to his Lordship, and concluded by saying, that he was certain 
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it would only be necessary for him, in answer *to their resolution, to 
direct the attention of the board to that letter. 


“ T*fIE REGENT’S PLEDGE. 

• ^ . • 

The next was a letter from the Earl, of Fingal, respecting the 

. Regent’s pledge. His Lordship stated that he had never had an 
audience or interview with his Royal Highness in the presence of 
Lord Clifden and Lord Petre, as had been supposed. That lie 
thought conversations between individuals of whatever relative rank, 
or even the written yeport of such conversations, could not form just 
grounds for the proceedings of any public body. ThSt if he was to 
credit the report of the proceedings of the board, which had been 
published in the newspapers, and the speeches^ attributed by those 
papers, to certain respectable individuals, an extraordinary mis- 
conception had taken place — that he had not the pledge which was 
supposed, (Ssc. 

“ The next was from Lord Clifden, enclosed in the preceding, and 
addressed to Lord Fingal. Lord Clifden said that there must be 
some mistake in the business ; that he never had the honour of an 
audience with the Prince in the presence of Lord Fingal, or the late 
Lord Petre, as seemed to be supposed, and that with respect to the 
written pledge he had never seen it. 

“ The next letter was from Sir Francis Goold, and stated that lie 
found his name had been mentioned in^ the debate at the Catholic 
board, respecting the supposed pledge of the Regent ; that he had 
not the most remote recollection of the circumstances of this sup- 
posed pledge ; that from his not having the least trace of it on Iiis 
memory, he did not think it ccvttld even have taken place, but that he 
(Sir Francis) ever had a strong impression upon his mind that his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent had always expressed liimsclf in 
very favourable terms' towards the Catholics of Ireland. 

Major Bryan, conceiving that the letters wliich had been just 
read involved a contradiction of what he had stated on a former day 
respecting this pledge, felt himself called upon to say a few words. 
He declared upon his honour, that about five years ago he was called 
into Mr. Fitzpatrick’s inner shop, where Lord Fingal stated, in tlie 
presence of Sir Francis Goold and Mr. O’Connell, that after the rejec- 
tion by parliament of a Catholic petition, he hud seen the Prince Regent 
in the presence of Lord Clifden and th(*Jale Lord Fetrc, when his Royal 
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Highness luul expressed himself in favour of the Catholics, in terms so 
extremely strong, that his Lordship had thought proper to commit them 
to paper, and that after he had done so, he waited upon Lord Clifden 
and upon Lord Petre to inquire whether the minute he had made 
‘was correct, and that they had both declared it was. Major Bryan 
did not pledge himself as to the words of the conversation, but with 
regard to the substance he was positive. He was not certain either 
that Lord Fingal had used the word audience^ nor was he courtiei* 
enough to know the distinction between audience ;ind interv iew or 
conversation.* , 

“ Mr. Connell gave the same solemn pledge which Major Bryan 
had done, respecting what passed in Mr. Fitzpatrick^ shop.- He also 
avowed the accuracy of the report of his speech which had appeared. 
He was glad to perceive that Lord FingaVs letter, when attentively 
perused, did not contradict what he had said. His Lordship says, 
there was no audience ; but he goes on to say, that conversations, or 
the*.vrftten report of conversations, &c., cannot form a just ground 
for the proceedings of a public body. If t/iere had not been'a con- 
versation and a written report of it, Mr. O’Connell thought this 
paragraph would not have been introduced. He professed much 
respect for Lord Fingal, but declared, that he should take an oj)por- 
lunity of requesting a distinct answer from his Lordship, whether 
there is, or ever was, any written report of the sentiments expressed 
by the Prince to liis Lordship. 


** COUNTS OF ’MONAGHAN. 

“ Mr. O’Connell reported from the committee appointed to consider 
the best mode of obtaining legal protection for the Catholics of this 
county against Orange persecutions. He recommended conciliatory 
measures to put an end to all ill-feeling, and* hopped that much miglit 
be effected through the channel of some Protestant magistrates who 
w^erc favourably disposed. It was necessary, however, in order to 
give the Catholics the efficient protection of the law, that money 
should be had, and he therefore moved, that it be referred to the com- 
mittee of accounts to consider the propriety of contributing a sum for 
this purpose. 

“ Mr. Carolan seconded the motion, which was unmsimously 
carried. 
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“MR. FINN, 

‘‘ Major Bryan, seeing their worthy secretary, Mr. Hay, in his 
place, concluded that £he services of* Mr. Finn in that department 
were suspended, but thought the board owed it*to the zeal and atten- 
tion of that gentleman, to give him their most cordial thanks. Major 
B. then moved a vote of thanks, which was carried unanimously. 

‘‘Mr. Finn tjirew himself on the indulgence of the, meeting, 
returned thanks, and took that opportunity to speak of a paragraph 
which had appeared in the report of the former Saturday’s proceed- 
ings, as published id a certain newspaper. He acquitted the respect- 
able proprietor of the paper of countenancing it, and said that gentle- 
man had declared he knew nothing of its author. lie also nBpiitted 
the gentleman who reported for the paper in tjnestion. He called 
npon tlie author of this barefaced, false, and malignant attempt to 
assassinate his reputation, to have the manliness to come furwariand 
avow liiinsclf if he dare,,|ind concluded by declaring he had suspicions 
that it emanated from amongst themselves, and if the board did not 
mark their disapprobation of it, this underhand avssassin might 
gibbet them all, one by one, as they happened to lall under ins 
disploijsure. 

“ Mr. Hay took that occasion to retuiyi thanks for the kind manner 
in which the board had undertaken his defence in his absence, and 
declared he felt the want of words to express his gratitude. He said 
that as some shameful and most unjust insinuations had been thrown 
out against him, he was anxious for an inquiry into his conduct, and 
then alluded to a letter from Lord Donoughmorc to Dr. I’roy, which 
has been recently published, aqd thought its apjK araiH-e ;if ibis IpO^ 
period was uncalled for. It Jid not contradict what be ha<l stated, 
as he never said Lord D. showed him Dr. Troy’s communication. 
His authority for \\hat 'he had mentioned, was a letter IVom Doctor 
Power, of Waterford, to Sir J. Newport, in which the Ibw. Dr. said 
that Dr. T. had agreed to the bill. 

“ MR. CHARLES BUTLER. 

“ Mr. Hay, after some observations, moved that certain letters 
written by Mr. C. Butler to Mr. Grattan and Lord Castle reagh, and 
sent to Mr. Scully in February last, he laid on the table. 
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‘‘ These letters had been read to the board "by Mr. O^Connell 
immediately after they were received. Mr. Hay seemed to think 
they contained some reflections on Lord Fingal, but both the other 
gentlemen were decided in the contrary opinion. Some conversation 
took place, after which the motion was agreed to. 

“ It was understood that the answer of* Mr. Scully (agreeable to 
that gcntlcmaii*s wish) shall be laid beVore the board with Mr. 
Butler’s letters. 


“ ADDRESS TO TIU^ PEOPLE. 

“ Mr. O’Connell rose to report from the cominittce appointed to 
revise the address to the population of Ireland, which liad been read, 
and relbrred last Saturday. He stated that five members out of the 
seven, of which the Committee consisted, were unanimous in approv- 
ing of the address as it now stood, and without alteration. The 
other, two had been unable to attend. One most respectable gentle- 
man, Mr. R. McDonnell, had mentioned to l^r. O’Connell that there 
were passages in the address which he wished to have altered, and as 
he was prevented from attending, by the most imperative business, 
Mr. O’Connell proposed that the address be re-committed, with 
directions to report next Saturday, in order to aflbrd Mr. McDonnell 
an opportunity to make his ol^jections. 

“ Major Bryan seconded the motion, a proceeding which Avas the 
offspring of his respect for Mr. M‘Donnell more than his conviction 
of its propriety. 

“ Mr. Finn thought that the re-?;ommitment would afford a very 
bad precedent ; that the address Avas much called for, and wished it 
to be immediately adopted. 

“ Major Bryan was quite of Mr. Finn’s opinion. His support of 
Mr. O’ Connell’s motion was grounded entirely on his respect for Mr. 
McDonnell, not that he thought it would be 'of wiy consequence, as 
Jive members out of the seven^ of which the committee AA^as composed, 
Avere for the adoption of the address in the shape in which it had been 
submitted to them. . . 

“ Mr. Scully said a few words on the same side. • 

“ Mr. O’Connor thought that if there was a period at Avhich it 
behoved the Catholics to be more circumspect in their conduct than 
another, tliis was the time. He had not heard the address read until 
this day, and from Ihe idea Avhich he had collected of it, from the 
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reading that had just taken place, it struck him. that there were 
objectionable passages in it. Deferring its adoption for one week 
could possibly do no injury, and during that time gentlemen might 
have an opportunity of reading it carefully. He was, therefore, 
^decidedly for the re-commitrnent. 

“Mr. O’Connell moved that Mr. O’Connor’s name be added to the 
committee. He had many reasons for this. The expression * male- 
factors,’ in the address, alluded to those who had encouraged and paid 
the well-known author of that audacious forgery * the Third Part of 
the Statement of the Penal Laws.’ Would ttfiy man* say, that the 
persons wlio salaried, and paid, and encouraged the libellers and 
calumniators of the Catholics, while the Catholics Miemselves were 
rigorously ])unislied for the slightest infraction of the law, were, not 
malefactors ? Mr. O’Connell also moved, that the name of *^Iichacl 
Fitzsimon, Esq., be added to the committee, ’riie address was then 
rc-couimitted, and the names of those two gentlemen added. 

“FORGERIKS TO DUBLIN PETITION. 

“ Mr. O’Connell reported from the committee ap))oiuted to iiK|uir(', 
into forgeries ailixed to the Lord Mayor’s petition ; stated that the 
books of signatures were now printed, and that the committee would 
be able to make their final report next jBaturday. 

“THE PRINCESS OF .WALES. 

“Mr. O’Connell stated, that# upon referring to the numerous 
addresses to her Royal Highness from public bodies in England, it 
had been found that they had been uniformly signed by the chairman 
and secretary. He, therefore,* proposed that the address to her Royal 
Highness be signed by the chairman and secretary of the late aggre- 
gate meeting. Agreed -to unanimously. 

“ NEW PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT. 

“ Doctor Droragoolc moved that a cornrailtce be appointed to pre- 
pare the petitions to the legislature, resolved on by the late aggregate 
meeting. 

“ Mr. Roche said a hint had been thrown out at that meeting, of 
the propriety of the Catholics themselvcvs iireparing a bill. He ap- 
proved of it. 
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Mr. O’Connell agreed with the last speaker. He thought the 
draft of a bill should be offered to the parliamentary friends of the 
Catholics, requesting them to present it. 

“ The following gentlemen were then named as the committee to 
prepare the petitions. 


* Mr. O’Gorman, 
Mr. Scully, 

Dr. Sheridan, 
Mr. O'.Connell, 
Mr. Fitzsimon, ‘■ 
Mr. Kennedy, 


Major Bryan, 

Mr. Finn, 

Doctor Dromgoole, 
Mr. Taaffe, 

Mr. McCarthy. 


*‘EARL DONOUGHMORE. 

“ The secretary read the notice given by Mr. N. Mahon, of a motion 
to thank Lord Donoughmore for his communication, and acquiescing 
in tlm advice given therein. 

“ Mr. Mahon not being at the board, Major Bryan believed the 
regular way would be to discharge the motioii. 

“ Mr. Costigan thought it was a motion which the board should 
adopt. 

“ Doctor Dromgoole was of the same opinion, and from respect for 
Mr. M. moved the postponement of it tilbSaturday next. 

“ Mr. O’Connell would thank his lordship, with all his soul, but 
was for j)resenting thq petition. In order to separate the subjects, he 
gave notice of a motion for t vote of thanks generally. 

“ AGGREGATE MEETING. 

“ INlr. O’Connell conceiving that T^^sday sen’night would be too 
soon for the aggregate meeting, entered notice of a motion for its 
postponement. Adjourned.” 

‘ ‘ * Address of the General Board of the Catholics of Ireland, to the Catholic 
population at large, as read at the Catholic board on Saturday last. 

“ * Beloved fellow-countrymen, and fellow-sufferers — The general board of 
the Catholics of Irelands to whose care you have confided tlie conduct of your 
l>etitions to the legislature for relief, deem it prudent, at this critical Juncture, 
to lay before you certain consideratlous, seriously interesting to our common 
security and welfare. 

*’ ■* As die chosen depositories of our claims and expectations, we have been 
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solicitous,' at all times, and under every discouragement, to justify your 
confidence by a firm and faithful discharge of our solemn duty towards 
Ireland; and, however ardently engaged in soliciting the restoration of 
religious freedom, we have never infringed the limits of the lawy or been unmind> 
ful of wdiat is due to the p^jaco and good character of the country. 

^ We liave encountered many difficulties and mufeh obloquy — these had 
been foreseen ; the former \^e have nearly surmounted — the latter we have 
wholly disregarded. The worst of human passions and vices have been 
arrayed against us, but with little efieet. Monopoly, assuming the mask of 
religion, presented a host of selfish and hypocritical opponents ; these have 
been discomfited With ridicule and reprobation. Ignorance, starting from the 
lethargy of ages, frowned upon the advocates of enlightened policy, and 
menaced the extinction of our legitimate hopes; her influence has vanished 
like the pestilential va^pour before the advancing light of h^taven. Sectarian 
jealousy, national prejudices, have been stimulated against the freedom of Irish 
Catholics; these have been permitted to wanton in shameful anj saVage 
licence; but they have finally fallen beneath the pressure of justice and 
reason. 

** ‘ The moment has arrived when the cause of CathoUc freedom rests almost 
solely upon CathoUc firmness^ prudencct and circumspection ; our cnemiesi»havc 
failed in their attempts to obstruct our petitions, or to stifle the discussion of 
our just complaints; worsteS in argument, prostrate before public abhornmee, 
they have resorted to wicked machinations for traducing our conduct, character, 
and principles. Forgeries and fabrications have become their weapons of con- 
troversy. They have not been ashamed to invent and to circulate in your 
name, the vilest publications, calculated to delude and impose upon your 
Protestant fellow-subjects, to create jealousy and liatred, and to criminate tlie 
Catholics of Ireland by imputations equally false, impudent, and atrocious. 
These crimes of traitorous malignity have been, strange to tell, perpetrated with 
impunity. 

‘ These devices have, however, wholly failed, or enjoyed a mere temporary 
triumph — they have been detected and despised. 

“ ‘Fellow-countrymen, a new danger now impends over our abused country, 
and a new mode of hostility is develo|>ed ; of this we are about to warn you ; our 
enemies seek to irritate our passions, and to betray us into imprudent resent- 
ments. liestless and desperate, tliey have undertaken to provoke, or to seduce 
the Catholic body to violence and insurrection. We know that local agents are 
busy, and venal emissafies *are abroad. These miscreants will resort to your 
meetings, your clubs, and your pubUc places ; they will insinuate themselves 
into your confidence by counterfeit zeal, by daring language, by affected 
warmth and concern for your sufferings. They will suggest secret oaths and 
engagements, propose illegal associations, circulate wild and improbable 
rumours of plots and conspiracies, recommend and predict rash and ruinous 
hostilities. Fellow-countrymen, behold a deep-laid and diabolical plot now in 
actual progress ; constructed, not merely for defeating Catholic freedom, but 
for involving our beloved country in massacre, desolation, and ruin. Be now, 
more than ever, vigilantly upon your guard. We entreat and conjure you, as 
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you value your families, your country, and your religion, to shun the vile 
instruments of this nefarious policy — to beware of their fatal snares and 
seductions. 

“ ‘ How, indeed, can the insidious foe hope to persuade us, that the Catholic 
cause requires any infraction of the laws^ or any disturbance of the public 
I)caee? The avenue to /luccess is yet open; the constitution points it out; it 
lies through petitions to the legislature, to Kingl Lords," and Commons. Let 
us then petition — petition from every town, village, and parish, without 
exception ; let every man, every woman, every child, subscribe such petitions ; 
no name is so humble as not to be useful ; this is the interest of all — ^this should 
be the business pf all ; persevere, and be not deterred or dissuaded ; slumber not 
ot^cr your deep wrongs ; ht persecution he exposed to notoriety y and let your just 
complaints resound throughout Christendom! 

“ ‘ Leave the roit to events, to the legislature, and to trovidence ; our cause 
is good, and lavoured from above ; it is in faithful Sknds ; let us be, tliercforc, 
confident and strenuous. 

“‘In the meantime^ fellow-countrymen, let us preserve our habits of 
industry, domestic union, good morals, allegiance and religion. Let us instruct 
our children in useful knowledge, instil Into their hearts a love of virtue, of 
freede.;n, of their country, and of the faith of their ancestors. Place before their 
eyes the dignified example of “men, who know theiy rights, and knowing, dare 
maintain !” 

“ ‘ Yet steady and immovable in the paths of righteousness, order, and 
good will. 

“ 'Thus shall you speedily disappoint the fond speculations of malignant and 
besotted foes ! 

“ * Thus also shall you gladdepithe hearts of your faithful and enlightened 
friends, justify their regard, and requite their unabating labours for your 
happiness. 

“ ‘ May -genuine freedom ertwn a virtuous perseverance with her rich 
rewards ; and may we all enjoy in security, as we shall have earned through 
peril, the precious blessing of concord, internal peace, and constitutional inde- 
pendence r ” 

Letters from Charles Butler were .read at the next meeting 
of the board, (on the 20th of June, Sir Thomas Esmonde in the 
chair) accounting for, and seeking to explain, 'his interviews with 
Lord Castlereagh. . . 

He declared that in these interviews he had not intended nor 
aflPected to implicate the Catholics of either country, nor any 
one but himself, in the opinions he there uttered. 

That in the original sketch of a bill prepared by him a year 
and a half before, at the instance and recommendation of one 
of the most steady and active friends of the Catholics in 
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parliament,” and afterwards solicited from him by Henry 
Grattan, the entire rights of the Catholics were insisted 
upon, and not the slightest right given 4o government to 
interfere in our eccJesiastical concerns, in any form or manner 
* wdiatsoever.” 

That he had, two or three times, 'held communication, by 
letter, with Mr. Scully upon the subject, and had endeavoured 
to avail himself of that gentleman’s suggestions and observations. 

Upon these letters Mr, Scully briefly remarked. * 

He said that his answer to Mr. Butler’s communications had 

« 

been dated the 3rd of February, in the current ydtir (1813), and 
was to the following effect : — ‘‘ That he would strongly recom- 
mend to him to discontinue his interviews wjth any members of 
the administration upon the affairs of the Catholics of Ireland--^ 
that he disapp^*oved of several passages in the lettcirs — replied 
to objections on the score of the tone of the Catholic petition — 
stated that the Irish *Catholic8 were never so strong as they 
were at that moment, for they were never so unanimous and 
determined, and were guiltless of intemperance on the one hand, 
as of want of energy and determination on the other,” &c., &c. 

Another letter was then read, \%ritten by Mr. Butler to Sir 
John Cox Hippisley, in December, 1812, in which, amongst 
other things, the writer blamed the resolutions of the Irish 
prelates, principally for their rejection, by anticipation, of all 
arrangements .respecting them V 

He declared their resolution ‘‘ very improper ( I) — not called 
for — calculated to disgust friends, and furnish arms to enemies.” 

This species of cant we are not altogether unaccustomed 
to in the present day, whenever any bold step is . taken in the 
popular movement. 

Its true meaning, in the present day, as at the time Mr. 
Butler used it, and on all the many occasions that it has* been 
repeated in the interval, is, that such steps arc very inconvenient 
and embarrassing to those who desire to seduce, pervert, and 
corrupt the public mind, 

“ I believe, too,” continued Mr. Butler, in the same strain, 

that some speeches in Ireland have disgusted our friends 
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I think the English Catholics should^ 

for this once^ lead the way /” &c., &c. 

His suggestion was not taken, very fortunately for tlie 
English Catholics themselves. Had the Emancipation struggle 
been led by them, generations yet to come would be engaged' 
in it. 

The. production' of these letters had been occasioned by a 
charge made by the Secretary of the Board, Mr. Edward Hay, 
against Mr.' Butleii) to the effect that the latter had written 
disrespectfully about Lord Fingal. Mr. Hay did not now 
endeavour to &pport the charge, but re^ a short note from Mr. 
Grattan, asking for the letters, and said that he himself had 
accordingly writteiv to Mr O’Connell, requesting copies of the 
letters; but Mr. O’Connell had not vouchsafed an answer.” 

“ Mr. O’Connell said he had not felt himself at liberty to send 
those letters which Mr. Butler said he had .considered private; and 
as to the imputed discourtesy, the fact was, that he had received Mr. 
Hay’s letter but two days before he left town for circuit, and at a 
j)eriod when the pressure of professional business deprived him of any 
possibility of corresponding with any person. 

“ Besides, if Mr. Grattan diad occasion to see documents in his 
possession, he really did think, that respected gentleman might have 
condescc'iided to ask for thqpi himself, and not through the medium 
of Mr. 1 lay. 

“It was no trivial impulse of vanity which induced this holing ; 
hut, in fact, it appeared that there was the most studied and nuii'ked 
neglect of the sentiments and opinions of the Irish Catholics during 
the last session. Neglect ! It actually showed a contempt for them 
which, if they bore in silent acquiescence, they would prove they 
merited. See how the facts were-^ 

“ First, a bill, purporting to be for their relief, had been preparc^d 
in Dublin, under the auspices of Mr. Grattan, by three gentlemen of 
the bar ; but so far from any Catholic having been consulted on that 
occasion, that even the preparation of the bill here was, for the time, 
considered as too important a secret to be confided to any Catholic 
whatsoever ! It was our case that was to be brought before parlia- 
ment, and yet the mode of relief \va» conceived to be beyond the 
reach of our understandinjrs ! 
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‘‘The second instance of this disrespectful conduct was apparent in 
the treatment wliicli our delegates had received iii London. Every 
communication with them was declined. So far were they from 
being consulted uponi» any details of the Relief Bill, that their 
• olfer of assistance was ^ejected, with civilitj»to be sure, but very 
distinctly. 

“ The third proof of the low estimate which our parliamentary 
advocates formed of us, was found in the fact, that whilst all the 
members of thd board and of the Catholic body in* Ireland were 
neglected,* whilst our delegates in London Vere disregarded, it 
appeared, from Mr,. Butler’s letters, that English Catholics were not 
only consulted, but thatafttheir advice and assistance were anxiously 
sought for and required by Mr. Grattan and our other advoqgtes^ 

“No man can be more sensible than I am of, the splendid talents, 
and more splendid patriotism of Mr. Grattan ; but a more humble 
friend may be more useful. It was impossible to emancipate the 
Catholics, unless they were consulted upon the details of the practical 
modes Of procuring reli&f. If Mr. Grattan would not condescend to 
consult the Irish Catholics, they were bound to have their petition 
presented by a person who would enter into those details with tliem ; 
and much as I should regret the loss of even the name of Grattan, as 
the person who was actually to present our next petition, I cannot 
help saying that if some arrangement be not made with him, and 
some fixed manner of communicating our sentiments settled — ii’, in 
short, he is pleased again to reject all irftercourse with us, it will be 
a painful but a solemn duty to Ireland, to consider whether it would 
not be more useful to our great cause to place our petition in the 
hands of some man, who will cheerfully hold the requisite commu- 
nication and intercourse. 

“ Such a inan should mosf certainly have ins Humble vote, and all 
tlie interest he could exert to secure his selection, even though the 
rival candidate bore the illustrious name of Henry Grattan. (Cheers.) 

“ Mr. O’Connor passed a eulogy upon Mr, Grattan. 

“ Mr. Bagot rose for a similar purpose, and called it ‘hasty,’ to 
remark upon Mr. Grattan, as Mr. O’Connell had done. The former 
might have merely consulted Mr, Butler on a professional view of 
the relief measure. 

“Mr. O’Connell said that his ‘ consisted simply in taking 
the word of Mr. Butler for the fact, that the latter wcls called upon by 
Mr, Grattan to pi-eparc the bill. 
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‘‘ If it Imcl been merely a professional opinion that was reciuired, 
would it not have been better to have consulted an Irish barrister ? 

“ This was not the time to consider whether Mr. Grattan should 
present another petition or not. Wlien the proper time arrived, he 
might alter his opinion, although he did not think he should. He- 
repeated, that when Mr. Grattan was about to legislate for Irish 
Catholics, it would have been more natural to consult Irishmen than 
Englishmen. If, however, that gentleman chose to refuse to do so, 
he had, of coyrse, a perfect right to act as he pleased 5 and so, in their 
turn, had the Irish Catholics. He liked Mr. Grattan much, but he 
liked Ireland more ! 

“ The matter was dropped ; and the board proceeded to consider 
the mew, petition, which was brought forward by Mr. O’Connell.” 

The Dublin Evening Post thus introduced it, in its report of 
the day’s proceedings : — 

M petition of the roman CATHOiilCS OF IRELAND. 

“ We present this day, exclusively, the new petition of the Catholic 
population to the Imperial Parliament. 

It is a most splendid and solemn document, speaking in a tone 
so argumentative and so simple, that even bigotry must admire and 
apostasy feel it. It was read, on Saturday last, at the Catholic 
board, by Mr. O’Connell, ,who was frecjuently interrupted by ap- 
plause, and cheered at his conclusion with the most rapturous 
enthusiasm. 

“ We have no doubt that it will be adopted with one voice through- 
out Ireland. 

“ ‘To THE Honourable the House of Commons in Parliament* 

ASSEMBLED. 

“ ‘ We the Roman Catholic people of Ireland, again approach the legislature 
with a statement of the grievances, under which we labour, and of w'hich we 
most respectfully, but at the same time, most firmly, solicit the effectual 
redress. 

“ ‘ Our wrongs are so notorious, and so numerous, that their minute detail 
is quite unnecessary, and would, indeed, be impossible, were it deemed expe- 
dient. 

“ ‘ Ages of persecution on the one hand, and*of patience on the other, suffi- 
ciently attest our sufferings and our submission. Privations have been answered 
only by petition— indignities by remonstrances — injuries by forgiveness. It 
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lias been a misfortune to liave suffered for the sake of our religion ; but it has 
also been a iiritle to have borne the best testimony to the purity of our doctrine 
by the meekncBs of our endurance. - 5dke the great tjqpe of our adoration, we 
have not merely been the passive victims of unjust infliction, but we have even 
endeavoured to expiate tho cruelty of our oppressors. We have sustained the 
tpower which spurned us ; we^have nerved the arm thd4; smote us ; with a grati- 
tude always superior to our privileges, we have lavished our strength, our 
talent, and our treasures, and buoyed upon the prodigal efl’usion of our young 
blood the triumphant ark of British liberty. 

“ * We approach, then, with confidence, an enlightened legislature. In the 
name of nature, we ask our rights as men. In the name of the constitution, we 
ask our privileges as subjects. In the name of God, vfe ask the sacred (diarter 
of unpersecuted piety as Christians. 

“ ‘Are securities required of us! I We ofler them — the Hiest securities a 
throne can have — the afl:ections of a people. We offer faith that was never 
violated — hearts that were never corrupted — valour that never wrouched. 
Every hour of peril has proved our allegiance, and every ^eld of Europe exhibits 
its example. 

“ * We abjure all temporal authority, except that of our sovereign- We 
acknowledge no civil tie, save that of our constitution *, and, for our lavish and 
voluntary expenditure, we oidy ask a reciprocity of benefits. 

“ * Separating, as w e do our civil rights from our spiritual duties, we ear- 
nestly desire that they may not he confounded. We “ render unto Caesar the 
the things that are CaBsar’s;” but we must also “render unto God the things 
that are God’s.” Our church could not descend to claim a state authority ; nor 
do we ask for it a state aggrandisement ; its' hopes, its powers, and its preten- 
sions are of another world ; and when we naisc our hands to the state, our 
prayer is not tliat the fetters may he transferred to those hands which are 
raised for us to heaven. We would not erect a splendid shrine, even to liberty, 
on the ruins of tlie temple. 

“ ‘III behalf, then, of five millions of a crave and jnsuuea peopie, we call 
on the legislature to annihilate the odious bondage which bow’s down the mental, 
physical, and moral energies of Ireland ; and, in the name of that Gospel wdiich 
excludes all distinction, we ask freedom of conscience for the whole 
Christian world.’ 

“ Mr. O’Connell havipg read the petition, it was received with 
three distinct peals of applause from all parts of the house, whiidi 
were returned by tlui multitude from without. 

“ Mr. O’Connor begged to know, who the author of so beautiful a 
eomposition was ; he ought to be known, that his country may give 
him the only reward she could bestow — her cordial gratitude. 

“ Mr. O’Connell said that he was able to give the board that 
information, and be was proud to claim the author aa his particular 
friend. He was a gentleman of the bar, a Protestant, and an un- 
doubted friend to every civil and religious liberty ; he was a youth 

2 B 
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whose young heart beat higli in the cause of Irish freedom, and 
whose darling aml)ition was, to serve and to exalt his fallen country ; 
his muse had already adorned his native land, and, in his first 
exertions, the promise of his future services, was lively, consolatory, 
and certain. His jpetic fancy had proved itself rich in the en-s 
thusiasin for his country, jthat inspired and ennobled the song of her 
ancient bards ; and never did the soul of Irish cliief or patriot 
burn with a flame more permanent — more pure in his affection for 
Ireland. In the hour of our calamity and of our fallen fortunes, he 
has arisen a new and splendid light amongst us, to cheer and to 
invigorate our pursuit of freedom ; and in the early stage of youth, 
he exhibits fnose qualifications which will render him familiar 
to* the Irish ear, and dear to the Irish heart ; the name of my 
amiable friend, the author of ‘ The Emerald Isle,’ is Charles Phillips.’’ 
(Loud and repeated cheering.) • 

Mr. O’Connor then moved — 

“ That the heartfelt gratitude of the Catholic l)oard be presented to the 
splendid and patriotic friend of Ireland, Charles Phillips, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
for the exertions by whicli he has served and ornamented the cause of our 
common country. ” 

On the succeeding Monday, the subject of a vote of thanks 
to Lord Donoughmore, and acquiescence in his advice to 
suspend all proceedings in the House of Lords for that year on 
the Catholic question, \tas pressed on the committee by Mr. 
Mahon. 

Mr. O’Connell moved an amendment to this motion, to the 
effect of thanking Lord Donoughmore generally for his splendid 
services, but entirely refusing to bind the board to the adoption 
of his advice, not to press the discussion of the Catholic claims 
in the Upper House during the current Session. 

W e have not been able to find any report of this speech ; 
but it is described by the newspapers as having been very 
animated. A strong- body, however, led by Dr: Dromgoole, 
supported the original motion, which was carried upon a division 
of 14 to 10. 

Upon Tuesday, the 29th of June, at another aggregate 
meeting, in Fishamble-street, a letter, couched in warm terms 
of thanks and respect, was read from Dr. Milner, in acknow- 
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ledgment of tlie vote passed in his favour at the last aggregate 
meeting. 

The Catholic petition, as read and adopted at the board 
on Saturday, was brought forward, and formally adopted 
•here. 

Mr. Mahon moved- 

“ That tlie Catholic board be instructed to cause the petitions to l>e pre- 
sented to both liouges of parliament, at the earliest period of the next sessions.” 

Mr. Scully supported the motion in a lengthened and able 
address, reviewing the whole progress of the cause, and the 
arguments and atta^^ks of various kinds used against it and. its 
promoters. 

His speech was very warmly applauded,* as was also oner 
of equal ability from Mr. Finlay. 

It then came to Mr. O’Conneirs turn to speak. 

“ The talent (said he) which has been displayed this day by my 
excellent friends who have preceded me in addressing you, alforda 
the sure resource in our difficulties — the certain pledge of our suc- 
cess. I cannot imitate the eloquence which I admire, and I ris(5 
merely to propose, with as little pre%ce as possible, two or three 
resolutions for your consideration, and, I hope, for your adoption. I 
beg leave, in the fisrt place, to move — 

** ‘ TJiat Mr. Scully be requested to take the trouble of giving to the public, 
in print, a correct copy of the admirable speech which he has delivertnl tliis 
day.’ 


“ Major Bryan seconded the'motion, which was put from the chair, 
and can ied by acclamation. • 

“ Mr. O’Connell proceeded : now, let me return you, in one word, 
the thanks of my heart for the kindness with which you have ibis 
day received me. I am proud of the kindness of my fellow-country- 
men. It is the only reward I would accept, as it is the only one I 
seek; hut it is a rich recompense! It consoles and compensates me 
for the slanders and malignity of those who are my eneynies, only 
because they are your oppressors ! 

Nay, in their enmity, too, I feel comfort and delight, I rejoice 
to have earned their hostility ; and I shall deem lightly of myself — 
most lightly, if the hour shall ever arrive, when the men, who enrich 
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themselves and fatten themselves by the degradation and enslavement 
of Ireland, shall treat me with favour, or even with neutrality. 

“ I complain not of their calumnies ; I exult in them. I have 
lashed tlie bigot and the tyrant ; I have exposed the infamy of those 
hypocritical pretender^ to K,anctity, who, in the name of Gon, plunder* 
and oppi'ess unhappy Ireland !— the men who discount their con- 
sciences and obtain money by their pretensions to piety— men, whom 
I need not name, because you know them at once by description. 

These men calumniate me, when it is quite safe* so to do, in my 
absence. I exult in Ide^rving their hatred ; I rejoice at their ex- 
ertions, which only prove that I have, in some measure, i^venged my 
country upon them. I court their bitterest hostilitv : all I denrecate 
is, {heir, forbearance or their favour. 

Your enemies cay — and let them say it — that I wish for a 
sepai-ation between England and Ireland. The charge is false ; it is, 
to use a modern quotation, as ‘false bb heUT And the men who 
originated, and those who seek to inculcate it, know it to be a false- 
hood. There lives not a man less desiroufe^of a separation between 
the two countries — ^Ihere lives riot a man more deeply convinced, that 
the connection between them, established upon the basis of one king 
and separate parliaments, would be of the utmost value to the peace, 
and happiness of both countries, and to the liberties of the civilized 
world. 

“ Next, your enemies accuse me of a desire for the independence 
of Ireland. I admit the charge, and let them make the most of it. 
I have seen Ireland a kingdom ; I reproach myself with having 
lived to behold her a province! Yes, I confess it — I will ever be 
candid upon the subject — I have an ulterior object^ — 

‘‘The Repeal oe the Union, and the restoration to old 
Ireland of her independence. (Loud and repeated cheering, and 
acclamations for several minutes.) 

“ I am told that it is indiscreet to avow this intention. It may be 
so ; but in public affairs, discretion may easily pass into dissimula- 
tion, and I will not be guilty of it. And if to repeal the Union be 
the first service that can be rendered to Ireland, as it clearly is, 
I, for one, most readily and heartily offer to postpone our Emancipa- 
tion, in order to pi*omoie the cause of our country. (Loud cheering.) 

“ Rut let me not be mistaken. It is true, as I declare, that 1 desire 
tlie restoi ation of our Irish parliament ; I would sacrifice my ex- 
isteiu e to restore to Ireland her independent legislature ; but I 
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do not desire to restore precisely such a parliament as she had 
before. No : the act of restoration necessavily implies a reformation, 
which would for ever abolish the ridiculous, but most criminal traffic 
in the representative privileges. The new Irish legislature would, 
,of course, be purged of all the close boroughs, yhe right to nominate 
to parliament should no longer be a mat^r of traffic, or of family 
arrangement ; it should not be, as it is at present, private property ; 
so much so, that I could name to you a borough in which a seat in 
parliament is vested by regular marriage settlement. I could tell 
you the dat^ and number of the registry, in which a judge of the land 
and a country gentleman, are trustees to raise money upon it, for 
the beneht of the younger children of a baronet ; tdis traffic — this 
most odious and disgi#ting traffic, should be abolished at once and /or 
ever, were our parliament restored to us. (Cheers.) . 

“Desiring as I do the Repeal of the Union, I I’ejoice to see ho\r 
our enemies promote that great object. Yes, they promote its inevi- 
table success by their very hostility to Ireknd ; they delay the Hher- 
ties of the Catholic^ but $iey compensate us most amply y because they 
advance the restoration of Ireland; by leaviny one cause of agiiationy 
they have created and they will embody and give shape and form to 
a public mind and a public spirit,** 

[Was there nothing of prophecy In this? Have not Whig 
and Tory statesinen been compelled to bear bitter evidence to 
the truth of it many and many a time within recent recollection.] 

“ Ireland lay in torpor till roused by the call tor religious liberty. 
She would, I fear and I am convinced, have relapsed into apathy if 
liberty of conscience had heA speedily conceded. Let them delay 
Emancipation but yet a little Vhile, and they will find that they have, 
roused the sleeping lion of Ireland to awaking activity, which will 
not permit our furftier slumber till Ireland is herself again. (Loud 
applause.) They may still, perchance think of administering the 
narcotic of religious freedoth, which may tend to re-establish political 
lethargy ; but only let them allow our discussions to continue, let 
them suffer our agitators to proceed — let the love of country and 
even the desire of notoriety be permitted to excite fresh agitators, 
and, above all, l^t the popular mind become accustomed to the 
consideration of public subjects and to the vehemence of political 
contest, and they know nothing of human nature who imagine that 
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th(jy can, witli a breath, still the tempest that they shall have thus 
ex(;it(ul, or l)c able to quiet a people whom they shall have roused 
to a sense of‘ their wrongs, and to a knowledge of their own strength 
and importance 

We cannot help pausing again to make one other remark. 
Mr. O'Connell has long been made the object of most bitter 
rc^vi lings by the English press and English orators of every 
shade of pdrty, fqy embarking in a new agitation after the 
Catholic Relief Act had been conceded ; yet in this speech, and 
others at varif^us periods of the Catholic struggle, he fully and 
faijrly warned England of the dangers of d^ay, and if his warn- 
ings were unheeded and his counsels scorned, the English have 
hut to blame themselves for the annoyances which they complain 
of from the sustained and continued political agitation in 
Ireland. 

It is of a piece with the general unfairness which English writers 
and sj)eakers, pandering to the passions and prejudices of their 
readers and hearers, have uniformly displayed, in dealing with 
the striking manifestations within the last few years of the strong 
and r(‘solLite desire of the Irish people for their nationality, that 
Mr. O’Connell should be denied the credit he is most justly 
eutitl(^(l to — of never having disguised his great object, never 
having let pass an occasion of announcing it, and while announc- 
ing it, showing plainly and putting strongly in view the means 
by which alone he could be defeated, by which alone the mighty 
national confederation he has now organized could be prevented, 
or at least postponed, and the Irish^ people be got to sit down 
])ationt for perhaps some generations longer with the provincial 
degradation of their country. 

Concession Jind conciliation to the Catholics — ^justice to Ire- 
land ; these he has constantly and unremittingly held out, at 
every step of his career and every period of the popular agita- 
tion, as the means of which alone such a result could be obtained, 
and by which it might, without much difficulty, have so been ; 
but his warnings, suggestions, remonstrances have, throughout, 
been unheeded and despised ; the national will and the national 
Ijcart were allow ed to gather strength and courage unimpeded 
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and unsednced, and now he has the consolation of believing 
and knowing, that not even concession of minor rights and 
privileges can ever again obstruct or delay the full and entire 
attaininent by Ireland of that without which all else is vain — the 
•right of making her own laws in her own parliament ! 

We resume Mr. O’ Connell’s speech, at the point where w^e 
have been tempted to make this digression. 


“ 1 repeat it ! The delay of Emancipation L liear with plt^asure, 
because in that delay is included the only prospect of obtaining my 
greats my ultimate object — the Legislative Jndephidence of my 
native land 1 

“ I have wandered from my subject ; but I liave not forsaken your 
cause. The very calumnies of your enemies and mine lead us to llm 
discussion of topics which it is for their interest to bury, if they can, 
ill eternal oblivion! The manner in which I shall refute •tbeir 
calumnies is, by cndeav(?»jring to serve you. I cannot do that bettm* 
(ban by tendering to you itiy bumble, but my honest advice. The 
jireseiit jieriod jicculiarly calls tor that advice. EniissarievS are 
abroad, agents have been employed, abundance of money and great 
mieouj-agements are held out to those who may seduce you from your 
allegiance. Your enemies cannot put* you down, unless you your- 
selves lend them assistance. Your cause must triumph, unless you 
youvsedves crush it. You have the fate pf Ireland in your hands — 
upon you, and upon you alone does it depend. Alas ! for {loor Ire- 
land ! Her lilierties depend upon the prudence of a jieople of tlie 
most inflammable passions, goaded almost to madness on tbo oik* band 
by Orange insults and oppres^nons, and exposed at the same time to 
the secret seductions of the agents and emissaries of those very Orange 
oppressors ! 

Do you wish to gralify the Orangemen ? If you do, the way is 
before you. You have only to enter into some illegal or traitorous 
association ; you have only to break out into turbulence or violence, 
and the Orangemen will be delighted, because it will aflbrd them the 
wished-for opportunity of rioting in your blood ! 

“ Do you desire to afflict and disgust your friends ? If you do, the 
way is open to you. You need only form illegal or seditious societies. 
You have only to commit some outrages against the public jieace, and 
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against your sworn allegiance, and your friends must abandon your 
cause with contein])t and abhorrence. 

“ In sliort, your enemies are on the alert. They throw out the 
language of irritation, and they adopt every measure of oppression to 
goad you to a violation of the law — to a departure from your loyalty , 
and j)eaceable demeanour. ^ But it does not rest there. They send 
round tlieir agents with money, and with pardon for themselves, to 
piea(;h in private circles the doctrine of insurrection — to form secret 
knots and associations — ^to seduce you into crime and<then betray you, 
Tliese miscreants endeavour to obtain your confidence, that they may 
sell your lives ! In the meantime, the Orangemen stand to their arms, 
ready prepared,* primed and loaded; they stand with the triangle and 
tln^gibbet, to torture, to plunder, and to massacre ! 

“Alas*! alas 1 my countrymen, sec you not the fatal snare ? Do you 
T^ot comprehend the cruel purpose of your betrayers? Yes! my 
(countrymen were never deficient in intellect — th(‘y never wanted 
ready comprehension. They do, and they must p(irceive that if a 
single parish — if a single village — nay, if a single individual, exhibits 
tlie symptoms of political crime — if a single wish, inconsistent with 
loyalty, aliegiaruce, peace, be expressed, our enemies will have an 
excus(», and a justification for their crimes and oppressions ! The 
Habeas (Corpus Act will again be suspended — the reign of torture 
and of tiUTor will again be rerlewc^d, and the cause of Ireland will be 
lost, and lost for ever ! 

“ I am (lee}>ly anxious to impress upon those who hear me, or may 
chance to read a report of what I utter — I am most deei>ly anxious 
to im})ress upon the minds and understandings of every true Irish- 
man, that disloyalty to his sovereign would be double treason to liis 
country; it would be perjury, aggravated by folly, and followed by 
the eternal extinction of the liberties of .Ireland. And what prospect 
could there possibly be of aught besides destruction ? You would 
have no friends — no supporters. We, who now Join you in bearing 
down upon our oppressors — we, who expose the hypocrites that cover 
their bigotry in the stolen garments of religion — ^we, who are ready 
to run every danger, to sustain every calumny, and every loss and 
personal inconvenience in your cause, so long as you conduct that 
cause within the limits of the constitution — we, in whom you confide, 
'would, and be found, if you violate the law, in the ranks of 

your enemies, and in arms ! 
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“ For myself, I will tell you honestly, that if ever that fatal day 
arrive, you will find me arrayed against you. There will not be so 
heavy a heart ; but there will not be a more ready l^and to sustain the 
constitution against every enemy ! 

, Think you that I should thus consume your patience in repeating 
my cautions, did 1 not know that at this moment no means are left 
untried to seduce the population of this country ? Our enemies have 
long du])ed the people of England — indeed, that was not difficult ; so 
dishonest and besotted a people as the English never lived. (Loud 
cheers.) Yes; they are dishonest and besotted i Individuals — many 
individuals, and classes amongst them, I respect and reverence ; but 
as a nation, I must say, and I can prove it, that they wi’c most profli- 
gate and quite lost in folly. 

“ For a specimen of their morality, take a few transactioift; of this 
war — a war carried on for the preservation of' justice, social orde«, 
ajul religion ! AVell, in this just and religious war, the English 
attack, plunder, murder a people with whom they are then at peace! 
Without a shadow of any provocation, they, in the midst of peaca*, 
steal the Danish fleet, burn the Danish cajiital, and massacre, even 
to the infants in her foundling hospital! ! But this is not all. This 
atrocious crime, for which England will be ever execrated, and will, 
probably, be punished — this atrocious crime is now followed by a 
* formal treaty with Sweden, by which England sanctions the robbery 
of an entire kingdom. Sweden has no more right to Norway than 
Napoleon to Loudon ; yet the English^ give her Norway ! What 
would they say if Napoleon were now to make a present of Ireland ? 
Sweden is the good ally of England. Such good friends ought to 
make near neighbours; and Ireland would, I think, suit Swedisli 
purposes as well as Norway. » 

Such is the morality of England, that she has afforded the cxamjile 
that w^ould justify the transfer of her own dominions to foreigners. 

“ As to EnglisL «tu*pidity, it is really become proverbial ; it is 
treated by her rulers with too little ceremony. The mercenary Press 
which they pay does exhibit, I think, a little too much contempt for 
the English understanding. The Courier^ for example^, begins the 
week with some egregious lie or other; the wriUu-s are aware that its 
falsehood will be discovered by Thursday ; but on Thui*sday they 
are prepared with a second lie, whioli will last till Saturday, when lie 

the third is coined; and the English — the most English 

swallow, with the same iiiiabating credulity, the first, second, and 
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third of these lies, and are prepared to commence the ensuinj^ week 
with an unabated appetite for falsehood ! (Cheers ancl laughter.) 

To descend from the nation to an individual. Can anything be 
more beastly stupid than the conduct of Lord Kenyon, who is now 
organizing Orange lodges? Why does not the animal see that the^ 
principle of religious exclusion might have prevented him from being 
a lord ? — that he has escaped into sinecure places, property, and a 
peerage, by the accident of his father’s creed ? For example — if his 
father, who was a common writing clerk to an attorney, if he by 
accident had’ been ^ papist, the present Lord Kenyon, instead of 
being a peer, would, most probably, have been a private soldier, or a 
peasant ; or, ati the utmost, by a timely conversion from the errors of 
popery, he might have arrived at the dignity of being the first 
preacher, and highest bouncer, of some society of Welsh ‘jumpers.’ 
^Laughter.) Yes ; my Lord Kenyon, if he liad a particle of under- 
standing, would feel that his Orange exertions expose the upstart 
only /o the contempt of a people whom he may oppress, but of whom 
he would not dare personally to insult the lowest individual ! 

“ Such is the state of England; she is ready to sanction any crime — 
to credit any delusion. 

“ Her Orangimien calumniate you. They only reciuire of you one 
single act of sedition and turbulence, and you will confirm and estab- 
lish tluur calumnies for ever!.- 

“ I have, I own, been tedious in the advice I have given you for 
the regulation of your conduct, but think not that 1 recommend to 
you to submit to Orange outrage and insult. Let them go to war with 
you ; do you content yourself with going to law with them. If they 
dare to attack the wealthy Catholic — a proceeding they are generally 
much too prudent to adopt, the wealthjr Catholic can protect liimsell*. 
Jf th(‘y attack* the poor, we are bound, and willing, to procure 
protection for him ; on his behalf the protection of the law shall 
be tixcM-ted. I am able to promise it, because’ the Catholic board has 
the rich treasury of the Irish heart to draw upon, in order to i)rocure 
the funds necessary to afford this protection. 

“ 1 repeat it ; no illegal outmge shall be committed with impunity 
by the Orange banditti upon the poor, or the liitherto unprotected. 
Tins is the first duty that we owe to the patient people. 

“ We owe them another. We owe them the home-market ; we 
owe them the consumption of Irish manufactures — the consumption 
nothing hut Irish manufactures, (Loud and repeatod«^cheers.) 
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“ Yes ; it is a solemn duty imposed upon the Irisli Catholics, to 
^ive to their own countrymen the priority pf their custom. One 
would imagine that it ouglit to require no argument to enforce this 
duty, but tlie melancholy fact is, that Ireland is debased and dc- 
,g7’aded ; first, and principally, because Irishmen have given a per- 
verse preference to everylhing that was not Irish. We enrich the 
bigots of England, and we leave our own manufacturers starving, 
and then we talk of our patriotism ! In fact, the clotliing districts 
in England are the most bigoted portions of it. The no- Popery cry 
commenced last year in the very centre of tbe cloth ‘manufactory. 
It (jominenced with the dealers in cloth, at Pontefract, in Yorkshire ; 
and I need only appeal to the Leeds newspaper, for the absurd viru- 
lence with which persecution is advocated in that town. 

“ Wliy, in that very paper I read about a fortnight ago an*occount 
of a fresh rebellion in Ireland — nay in Dublin !*! As none of yo*> 
heard of it, let me inform you, that it actually took place. (Loud 
laughter.) I forget the day, but that is not material. It took ])lice in 
Exchequer-street. The*]^ottingham regiment covered it with glory ! 
They fought the popish rebels for two hours ; the rebfels ascend<3d 
the houses, fired out of the windows, threw brickbats and large 
stones from the roofs ! Two regiments of horse, three regiments of 
foot, the Flying Artillery from Island-bridge, and the regiment of 
Artillery from Chapelizod, all shared in the honour of the day ! 
and, at length, the main body of the rebels retired to the Wicklow 
mountains, and the residue of them went^to bed in town ; fortunately 
no person was killed or wounded, and trancpiillity was restored by a 
miracle ! (Loud laughter.) 

*‘I)o you imagine I jest with you? No; I solemnly assure you 
that the story is gravely told in the Leeds newspaper. vSome of tlie 
London journals have copied it, even to the scrap of bad Latin with 
which Yorkshire dulness has adorned it ; and there is not a maker 
of woollen cloth at Leeds that would not swear to the trutli of every 
sentence, and every word of it ! 

“ And are these the men for whom you are making fortunes ? 
Are there not, perhaps, hundreds that have been clothed in the 
‘fabric of these dullest of all malignant bigots? Probably the wretch 
who fabricated the lie is himself engaged in the woollen trade, and 
that Irish Catholics are his customers and consumers. Let us teach 
these drivellers and dotards that they cannot insult us with impunity. 
The most Sensitive part of an Englishman is his purse; let us apply 
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ourselves to this his organ of sensitiveness, and make liim feel in his 
tenderest part, the absurdity of rousing an anti-Anglican spirit 
amongst us ; by tliis will you punish your enemies ; but what is 
still more delightful, • by this will you encourage and stimulate the 
industry of your own poor countrymen. (Cheering.) 

“ Let us leave to the Orangemen the produce of England. The 
Orangemen are the sworn enemies of Ireland, and naturally enough 
have ratified their alliance with England. But let us recollect that 
our own tradesmen are starving ; that it is in vain to preach loyalty 
and obedience to the, laws, if we leave our people without employ- 
ment, if we encourage English industry, and thereby promote 
idleness in Trelutd. (Hear, hear.) 

“ For ray own part, I have long made it a scrupulous duty, not to 
wear an J thing that Was not Irish; and if you will sanction so humble 
Ski example by your imitation, you will confer wealth and content 
upon those who, in their turn, will powerfully aid you in the pursuit 
of ycwr liberties. I shall move, and I am confident you will adopt a 
resolution to this effect. (Hear, hear, hear.)* 

I have also one resolution more to propose. It is suggested to 
me by my anxiety to obtain an adequate counterpoise from the law 
against the weight of misery which the revival of the Orange system 
threatens. 

I mean to move — 

“‘That the board sliould prepare a second petition to tlie legislature, to 
take into consideration the judicial system in Ireland — the administration of 
the law amongst us.' 

‘‘ We all know — and by sad experience we feel — how it is admi- 
nistered, It has been more than once uaid, quaintly and not untruly, 
that voting for the Union did not make a man a g<?od lawyer. We 
all know that it did not, but it made many men judges ; and some it 
made judges who had never held a brief. Biifrthis is not what I 
complain of at present ; it is something more immediately injurious ; 
it is the profligacy that is induced by the present state of the law in 
the mode of selecting jureW .' I need not remind you of the care with 
which every Catholic is excluded from the panel — or at least from 
the jury — when any question interesting to us is to be tried. How 
carefully every envenomed bigot is congregated, to pronounce a 
verdict of conviction by anticipation. Our petition must state these 
lacts, and we will ofier to prove them in their details. For example — 
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we will offer to prove, that a man in the class of bank director, has 
l)een heard to declare in public company, tliat lie wanted no money — 
not he, from government — all he asked was, that when they should 
have a papist to try, tkit they should put him on the jury ! ! (Cries 
^)f shame.) 

“ I tell you that this is a fact — a fact whicli we are able distinctly 
to prove — nay more, that his request was complied with, or, at least, 
that lie tvas put on a papist’s jury ! ! ! 

‘‘We will alsfb furnish the instance of the jireseijt sheriffs of 
Dublin — Morgan and Studdart; they were Elected for no other 
reason but for theiv hostility to the Catholics. 

“ The facts are public — Mr. Warner was entitled tiy the courtesy 
usually adopted in the corporation, to be sheriff. He wavS called* on 
by Giffard (what a sense of justice this being iqust have !) — he was 
called on by Giffard to pledge himself against the Catholics. M?. 
Warner who is a man that does honour to your city, finally rejfused 
to give any such pledge. Messrs. Morgan and Studdart cheerfully 
gave it. What was tluv consequence ? Why, Mr, Warner was 
instantly rejected — Morgan and Studdart instantly appointed. TJic 
tenure of their office was a pledge against us — they have faithfully 
redeemed that pledge. 

“ How many gentlemen, too, have been refused the office of sheriff, 
for signing a petition in our favour ? * 1 need not go to Carlow for 
instances ! How many have been appointed for their hostility to us? 
I need not go to Kilkenny for instances I In short, my object is 
simply this ; at present the law treats the Catholics as aliens and 
strangers in their native land. All I reijuire is, that if we are to 
continue aliens and strangers in Ireland, we may have the privilege 
of aliens and strangers ; not «ihly the PVenchman, but the Turk, the 
Jew, and the negro, are entitled to this privilege, that if they are 
indicted for robbery, or killing an Irishman, the jury shall not be 
all Irish, but that cmb^-half must be foreigners. 

“ The privilege of the Jew, or the Turk, or the barbarous negro, 
is all I ask for the Catholic. Let not Mr. Attorney-General be 
enabled to get up a mocking of a trial, and array his bigots in sup- 
port of the falling cause of bigotry. 

“I will conclude with a motion to this effect ; but let me first recall 
to your recollection the situation of one of your earliest advocates, 
the Rev. Steel Dickson. He dared to be honest and independent, 
when it had ceased to be a fashion. At one time, the Presbyterians 
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of Ireland stood the very foremost amongst her children. They it 
was who j)rincipally forced a free trade from England, in 1778 — 
tlujy it was who, in 1782, insisted in arms that Ireland should have 
a free constitution ; and a free constitution she instantly obtained — 
they it was who W3re the enthusiastic ^friends of every liberty a 
But, alas, how fallen ! Lord Castlereagli, Doctor Black, and the regium 
donum have converted them into Orangemen. As Orangemen, they 
brought about the Union ; and now they are persecuting this Chris- 
tian priest, this preacher of the Most High God, because, forsooth, 
he has presumed to*preach peace, and charity, and good-will to all 
men. 

“ Allow me ‘to say one word of myself. I want to read my recan- 
tation. (A laugh.) I have been accused by the public papers of 
having spoken slightingly of Grattan. I do not think I did so ; .but 
if I did, I shall only say, that I retract and renounce my error. 
Grattan, if he be mistaken, must ever be beloved by, and a pride to, 
every Irish heart. (Cheering.) 

“Mr. O^Conncll concluded by moving* ^he resolution rcspc(‘ting 
Irish manufacture, and also that for adopting and forwarding a. 
second Catholic petition, during the current session of parliament.” 

These resolutions were severally put from the chair, and 
passed with entire unanimity, and amid great cheering. 

Mr. O' Gorman next rose, and, after a speech of some lengtli, 
made a motion, calling (tn the Catholic board to consider the 
propriety of an appeal to the Cortes of Spain, to intercede with 
their British allies in favour of Catholic Ireland. 

The motion will be found in th§ advertisement of the whole 
number of resolutions at the meeting, which we shall presently 
give. It was seconded by Major Bryan, and passed without 
discussion. 


- THE PRESS. 

“ Mr. O’Connell said he had another resolution to propose ; 
it was one which could not fail to pass by acclamation ; it related 
to the liberal and enlightened Press of Ireland, and to the most 
spirited of its conductors ; that Press, which has rejected and de.-pised 
the al>undant proffers of corruption ; that Press, which has scorned 
to accept of the people’s money, to advocate the people’s oppressors ; 
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that Press, wliich has disdained a dishonest neutrality, and inanlully 
and avowedly met the vexation and persecution of a malignant and 
base administration ; that Press, in short, which has withstood more 
temptation, and suffered more persecution, than ever the open Press 
.has yet sustained — the free Press of Ireland. 

‘‘ It was pleasant to speak with gratitujle of them, our best bene- 
factors. In Ulster we had the Belfast Magazine — a work, in which 
all the elegance of classic taste was combined with all tlie good 
feeling of virtuous sentiment, and all the purity of genuine Irish 
patriotism. In the Orange darkness of the North it shone a light 
alone ; it enlivened^ the darkness in which Ulster was involved in 
the very low state of the public mind, and the degrafled state of the 
Press in that province — a province, in which every newspaper con- 
ductor seems to bear in full recollection the full value of tlie govern- 
ment proclamations, but totally forgets that we have a country, anfl 
that to serve her is a profit to the heart, beyond the price of* the 
paltry bribe of the Castle. 

“ Ulster, once the so\]vce of Irish feeling and of Irish indepen- 
dence, is now so fallen as not to furnish one single literary advocate 
of poor Ireland, save the writers of the Belfast Magazine, What a 
pity it is that this invaluable work is not more known and more 
encouraged in the South of Ireland. What a shame to the Catholics 
is it that this friend to Ireland is, I feaf, about to disappear through 
our neglect ! 

‘‘In the Soutli, we have many advocatCj^ ; in Limerick, there is one 
of the best conducted and most^ patriotic papers in thfi land, the 
Limerick Evening Post, In Cork, the Mercantile Chronicle^ an 
admirable paper, most patriotically (tonducted by my esteemed friend 
Counsellor M‘Donnell, a meviber of your board, and a first-rate 
Irishman. There is, too, in Cork, another unbought, though, I 
think, mistaken }>aper. In Waterford, in Clonmel, in Wexford, and 
in Kilkenny, we L*aVe also papers conducted witli patriotism and 
talent ; but to Dublin do we turn for the first glow of Irish talent 
and Irish spirit. In the Evening Post we have a brilliant advo- 
cate, that never ceases jmwerfully to serve, and severely to suffer 
for us. 

“ In the Freeman^s Journal and in the Evening Herald we have 
friends who cannot be bought nor intimidated, and whose talents 
adorn the cause of their country, which the.y never cease to promote. 
But I must point your vote particularly to the proprietor of* the 
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Evening Post ; uiiseduced by the pleasures and enjoyments of youth 
— uncontaminated by the selfishness of wealth — unintirnidated by 
the persecutions of power, he seeks to serve you as disinterestedly as 
he opposes your enemies ; he serves you as yau deserve to bo served, 
sirajily because your« cause is that of his country, and for that 
country he has cheerfully »inet the envenomed shaft of pers(*cution ; 
he has fallen into the fangs — the unrelenting fangs of our Huguenot 
A ttorney-G eneral. 

“ For Ireland he has already found a dungeon — fi>r Ireland, is lie^ 
probably, on the eV'e of returning to that dungeon, to waste the. 
blooming season of his life, and to expiate the, unpardonable crime 
of allowing his heart to bleed for the wrongs and woes of his nativ<,* 
lamb IJ^eed 1 urge Irishmen to cheer him with the voice of their 
gratitude — of their, approbation. T detain you from the vote you 
are anxious to give, but I cannot conclude witliout proclaiming my 
conviction, that Ireland would be free if she possessed a seciond John 
Magee. (Loud shouts of applause for several minutes.) Mr. O’Con- 
nell then moved — ** 

“ Ilosolvcd — ‘ That the cordial gratitude of the Catliolice of Ireland he given 
to tlie conductors of the liberal press of Ireland, and in i)articular to .h»liii 
Magee, Ksq.’ 

“It was carried by acclamation. 


“ DUKE Olf fciUSSEX. 


“ Tluj thanks of the meeting were then voted to the Duke of 
Sussex. This motion was second(^d by INIr. O’Connor, who expressed 
himself highly gratified at this ojiportunity of giving some token of 
that high respect wdth which the friendly attention of that ainiabh^ 
prince had inspired him and the other delegates.* • 

“ The resolutions being all passed, Sir Thomas Esmonde quitted the 
(‘hair, and Mr. O’Connor having then been called to it, the thardvs of 
th(* meeting w^ere returned to Sir Thomas Esmond(‘., Bart., for his 
proper conduct in the chair.” 

The following were the resolutions, in full, as a(lo})ted at this 
meeting, and snbsetpiently put in the newspapers. We copy 
from the DuhVin Even mg Post:— 
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“DUBLIN CATHOLIC MEETING, 

“ At an aggregate nAieting of the Catliolics of Ireland, held at 
the theatre, Fishamble-stneet, Dublin, on Tuesdftiy, the 28th of June, 
1813, 

“ Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart., in the chair ; — 


Resolved — ‘ That Edward Hay, Esq., be requested to act as secretary to the 
Catholics of Ireland.* * 

« 

“ Wrn. Francis Finn, Esq^ the secretary to the late* general meet- 
ing, read the answer he had received from the Right Rev, Doctor 
Milner, in return for the thanks of the CaUiolics of Treland, 
which was received with rapturous applause, and ordered to He on the 
table. 

“ The petition drew up by the board of the Catholics of Ireland 
being read — 

“Resolved — ‘ The the petition now read be received and committed to the 
cjire of the board of the Catholics of Ireland.’ 

* ‘ Resolved — ‘ That the thanks, gratitude, esteem, and affection of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, arc, in the most eminent degree, due, and are hereby given, to 
Charles Phillips, Esq., author of our petition,; a man not more celebrated for 
his transcendent genius, than for the benevolence of his heart and the zeal of 
his patriotism ; and though ourselves labouring under recent and severe disap- 
pointment, we find the most heartfelt consolation in the reflection, that our 
beloved country has still to boast of having produced a Phillii)s.’ 

“ Resolved — * That our petition he transmitted to the several counties 
throughout Ireland, and recommended for adoption.* 

“Resolved — ‘That the board of the Catholics of Ireland be requested to 
cause our petitions to be presented ^o both houses of parliament at the earlieM 
period of the enminy sessions,' * 

“Resolved — ‘ That Denis Scull^% E^q., he requested to publish the able and 

excellent speech he made this day.’ 

• 

“Resolved — ‘ Thattdwards relieving the present distress, and allaying the 
deep affliction of our manufacturing fellow-countrymen, we deem it tu Ik? our 
bounden duty to give a decided preference to the use of Irish manufacture upon 
all occasions ; and in this, our resolution, we earnestly solicit the concurrence 
of the Irish people.* 

“ Resolved — ‘ That the hoard be directed to prepare a second petition to 
parliament, calling the attention of the Ifegislature i)articularly to tlie state of 
the judicial system in Ireland, so as (m the event of any postponement of oUr 
liUerties,) to obtain for the Irish Catholics the benefit of that principle whicdi 
gives to ^iens a jury of one-half foreigners,’ 

“ Resolved — ‘ That it be our instruction to the Catholic board, to con.sider of 
the constitutional fitness and propriety of sending an earnest and pressing 
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meinorial to the Spanish Cortes, stating to them the enslaved and depressed state 
of their fellow-Catholics in Ireland, with respect to their exclusion, on the score 
of their religion, from the benefits of the British constitution, and imploring 
their favourable intercjession with their ally, our most gracious sovereign. 

“ Resolved — ‘ That the cordial gratitude of the Catholics of Ireland be given 
to the conductors of the liberal Press of Ireland, arid in particular to John 
Magee, Esq. 

“ Resolved — ‘That the most cordial thanks of the -Catholics of Ireland are 
eminently due and hereby given to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, for 
his honest and manly reprobation of the Orange system ; and that his Roj^al 
Highness be requested to institute an inquiry into the nature and tendency' of 
said system, in the House of Lords.’ 

“ Thomas Esmonde, Chairman. 


‘‘ Owen O’Connor, Esq^ in the chair : 

** ‘ The thanks of the meeting were voted by acclamation to Sir Thomas 
Esmonde j Bart., for his conduct in the cliair, and for his general patriotism.’ 

“Owen O’Connor, Chairman. 
“Edward Hay, Secretary/ 


The reference in Mr. O’Conneirs first speech at the meeting 
of the 29th June, to the attempt to spread the Orange lodge 
organization throughout England, was amply justified by the 
fact. 

On the very day that he was speaking, Mr. Charles Williams 
Wynne, then, as at present, member for MontgouKTyshire, 
in Wales, rose, in the House of Commons, to move — 

“ That a committee be appointed to inquire into the existence of certain illegal 
societies, umler the denomination of Orangemen.” 

In making this motion he reviewed the origin, formation, and 
rules of the Orange society ; and then made the following 
statement, which will show the extent of the movement that was 
attempted: — 

. ‘‘ He would next refer to the means which were provided for 
establishing these societies over the entire country. 

“ It appeared that Orange lodges met regularly in London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, jLiverpool, Norwich, Sunderland, 
Bover, Chelmsford, (in Essex,) Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Shef- 
field, Bury, Halifax, Exeter, Plymouth, Chester, Cambridge, 
Coventry, Oldham, and many of the smaller towns. That, the 
publisher of the pamphlets, Mr. Stockdale, was the person to 
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give any information respecting the days of mooting, names 
of the masters, &c., &c., to any Orangeman, or person desirous 
of becoming one. 

“ That provision was likev^ise made for establishing district 
• lodges; and regimentsi ^heing amMdered the masters 

of all regimental lodges were to make half-yearly returns of the 
number, names, &c., &c., of the members of their respective 
lodges, to the secretary of the grand lodge. 

“ And in these military lodges (in utter defiance. of all disci- 
pline and regulations whatsoever) officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and simple privates were to meet upoi] a footing of 
equality ! 

‘‘ The organization of those societies was announced brail 
the papers, especially in those which were known to be und^r 
the control of the government ; accounts respecting them were 
constantly circulated in different parts of the country ; extracts 
from their proceedings. were copied from the provincial prints, 
and names of high rank had appeared among the lists of the 
members, without any attempt at contradiction,** &c., &c. . . 

The motion was met by the ministry by a faint acquiescence, 
that there was illegality in some of the Orange proceedings, and 
a suggestion to let the matter rest in their hands for inquiry. 
This was attended to, and the matter dropped. 

The treasonable design, which waif detected, and, by early 
detection, crushed in 1835, to set aside the succession to the 
throne, by means of the Orange confederation, had, therefore, its 
example and prototype in the designs and attempts of 1813. 
In 1813, the Duke of York* was the object, and the personage 
to be set aside was the Princess Charlotte, In 1835, the Duke 
of Cumberland w^.% tcf have been preferred to her present most 
gracious Majesty, then the Princess Victoria. 

Both infamous treasons — the more infamous, because of the 
characters of the men whom they wquH have put upon the 
throne, to the exclusion of the virtuous and beloved princesses, in 
whom the right lay at the different periods, were the foul 
concoctions of men boasting of their loyalty, and praised in 
parliament by Peel, as being, above all things,’.remarkable for 
even an excess of that quality. 
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The board met on tlie 3rd of July, for their usual weekly 
meeting. 

Mr. O’ Gorman, in reference to the recommendation he had 
moved at the aggregate meeting, that the Catholic board should 
consider of an appeal to the Spanish cortes, for their inter- 
ference with England in "favour of the Catholics, said that his 
motion had been deemed of so. novel a character, that he 
thought it necessary to hunt for precedents to sanction it. 

Of these he stated he had found four^ perfectly apposite and 
analogous, and expected to be fortified with more, if he could 
obtain a week’s delay, which he accordingly' requested of the 
board to allow him. 

, “ Mr. O’Connell had no doubt that his learned friend would be 
able to find precedents in abundance, and produce other arguments in 
sufficient number to justify and recommend his motion. 

“ The government of England had, more t^an once, recogriized the 
principle of interference with foreign powers being admissible, and 
often expedient. When the inhabitants of Flanders had complained 
to them of the aggressions of the court of Spain, they not only 
listened to them with approving attention, but actually furnished 
them with arms to resist the oppression which aggrieved them. 

“ The Catholics of Ireland do not require of tlie cortes to go 
entirely so fur as this, for they want no arms to enforce their rights, 
but they require of them, Sanctioned by the example of their ally, 
England, to give oppressed Ireland their sympathy, and any 
benefit that can result from a dispassionate remonstrance on their 
behalf. 

“Tlie efficacy of an appeal to foreign powers, he thought, was 
eminently established, by the successful interference of Cardinal 
J3e Fleuiy, on behalf of the Catholics of this .country. The humane 
parliament of Ireland, it w"as known to all who heard him, had, 
for the pure honour and glory of religion, and the interest of the 
state, resolved upon the very commendable and Christiaii expedient 
of emasculating the Irisli priests. A bill for this wise, laudable, 
statesmanlike, and manly purpose had passed the Irish Commons, and 
had passed the Irish Lords, and it was sent, over to England for final 
sanction and approval. The poor people of Ireland, however, bereft 
of all other succdur, in such a liarrowing and soul-inflaming moment 
of their degradation and debasement, contrived to have an application 
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made to tlie famous French minister, I)e Fleury, for his intercession 
on their behalf. The appeal was timely and successiuL The 
barbarity was averted, and the tender-hearted and feeling Lord 
Lieutenant of the day| had the painful duty of informing the dutiful 
, and loyal parliament, that their wise and j^raiseworthy intentions 
could not be carried into effect. 

‘^This precedent, among others, Mr. O'Connell thought was 
decidedly recommendatory of Mr. O’Gorman's intended resolution. 

‘‘ Mr. O'Gorman observed that he had this precedent in his list. 
Leave was given for the postponement. 


“IRISH MANUFACTURE. 

“ Mr. O’Connell gave notice of a motion, ^hich he in fended to 
make on Saturday, disqualifying any member from sitting or voting 
in the Catholic board, after the 1st of August, if not habited in Irish 
manufacture. 

** This notice was deservedly received with peals of applause. 


“DOCTOR MILNER. 

“ Mr. O’Connell observed, that this was the day appointed by 
adjournment for the consideration of* his motion of thanks to the 
Right Rev. Doctor Milner. He thought it, however, quite unneces- 
sary to occupy the time of the meetmg> making any formal 
motion after the resolution of the aggregate meeting ; and he would, 
therefore, dismiss his notice as superfluous. 

“ This was unanimously assented to. 

• 

♦ 

“ CATHOLIC BISHOPS. 

“ Mr. O’Connell, .mid, that as he was on his legs, and had, in some 
measure, drawn the attention of the meeting to the Irish prelacy, he 
could not avoid noticing a speech which was delivered on Wednesday 
last, at a public dinner in Cork, by a near and dearly beloved 
relative of his, and, a high and distinguished ornament of the Catholic 
church, he meant Doctor Sugrue. (Loud applause.) 

“ The dinner was given to compliment this pious and venerated 
pastor, as well as Doctors Moylan and Coppinger ; the guests were 
composed entirely of Catholics — Considerably of Catholic clergymen ; 
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and the following were the admirable sentiments uttered by Doctor 
vSugrue, as given by the Cork Southerri Reporter : — 

“I'oast — ‘The Homan Catholic clergy of Ireland-~May they never forsake 
their flocks, nor be forsaken by them.’ — Three times three. 

Dr. Burke returned thanks. 

“ Dr. Sugrue rose and said, he always thought he had an Irish 
heart — to-night he felt he had one. The Irish people were always 
loyal to their God ; how then could they be disloyal to their country ? 
Perish, tlien, those degrading suspicions which are entertained of 
them. Was it ^)ossiblc that they who had been loyal under persecu- 
tion, would be disloyal when there was nothing to c6m plain of? 
We* hav^ already given our oaths, and, if they are not to be 
credited, why enact •new ones? You all know if the Pope was 
inclined to do mischief he could not, and if he was to go beyond 
his authority, which is purely spiritual, you would be bound to dis - 
obey him. 

There is no room for the alarm that has* been spread, nor is there 
any foundation for the assertion that has been used, that the Catholic 
bishops are averse to concession. They had already given their 
oaths, and their past lives were the best guarantee for their 
future conduct. They were prepared to conciliate — the safety of 
their religion was their only object, but they would not enter into a 
barter subversive of its tenets and repugnant to its discipline. 

“ This great cause, howe^/er, was rapidly advancing to succcs$. 
The rank and talent of the nation fvere ranged in its behalf, and 
bedore them the twilight of bigotry must fade. In the language of 
one of their most celebrated advocates, ‘ as well may it be attempted 
to place a foot upon the centre of the*' earth, and stop its diurnal 
motion, as to endeavour to retard the progress of the right Reasoning 
and philosophy which had been urged upon this eventful subject, and 
which must finally ensure its success.’ 

“ SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

“ MONAGHAN OUTBAOE8. 

“ iMr. O’Connell next spoke of the recent violences in Monaghan. 

“ He alluded, dn earnest terms, to the great necessity there was of 
making some fund for the purpose of seeking legal redress against 
the cruel oppressions practised against the Catholics, and stated that 
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there had been recent ac(*onnts, as was mentioned in the Frcemaji^s 
Journal of that morning, of fresh Orange atrocities in the same 
county. 

DINNER IN DUBLIN. 

“ Mr. Kandal M^Donhell suggested votes 'of thanks to Grattan 
and tlieir other friends, and a public dinner to them as early as 
possible. 

“ Mr. 0’Coni\ell cordially adopted the idea of his much respected 
friend ; he thought it would be useful to the cause of* Ireland, that 
another great meeting -of the advocates of religious liberty should 
take place, and no j!)eriod could be more timely f(>r presentation 
of the address of thanks than when Mr. Grattan and the other 
members of the Iinpex*ial Parliament, whose company might be pro- 
cured, had assembled in town. 

“ The address will, of course, have a general application, and it 
might be made a medium of giving Mr. Gratbin and his patriotic 
colleagues, a due imprcission of such mistakes as they might have 
fallen into during the late struggle, relative to the j>njcise expocla- 
tions and wishes the Irish people entertain on tlie subject of their 
emancipation, and the only terms on which they would accept of it. 

Major Bryan asked, was the compliment to include Lord Caslle- 
I’eagh, as a supporter of emancipation \ 

“ Mr. O'Connell — 1 have been speaking of friends — I could not, 
therefore, mean to include enemies.” 

In pursuance of the suggestions which had thus been thrown 
out by Mr. M‘ Donnell, and so well received, it was projiosed 
that there should be nominated a committee to prepare the 
address, and also to make arrangements for the dinner, and 
Mr. Scully’s name wp,s called. Mr. Scully declined acting on 
the committee, lihving much difficulty as to the expediency of 
the address that Mr. O’Connell had in view. 

To a simple address of thanks he, of course, had not the 
slightest objection ; but he thought the recent proceedings of 
^he Catholic board gave too distinct and unequivocal a por 
traiture of their precise feelings and sentiments, to render any 
additional explanations necessary. 

Mr. M‘Donnell thought this another reason why Mr. Scully 
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should sit on the committee, and accordingly he and the follow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed : — 


Mr. M*Donnell, 
Mr. O’Connell, 
Dr. Dromg^olt 
Mr. Finn, 


M‘Carthy, 
Mr. Mahon, 
*Mr. Blake, 

Mr. Callanan 


IRISH MANUFACTURE. 

Mr. O’Connell gave notice of a motion, .rendering it im- 
perative on alf gentlemen to come dressed in Irish manufacture 
from thq first of August. 

Mr. Richard O^Gorman said that his learned friend had aii- 
ticipated him; but though it so happened that he could not 
be thf mover of this most praiseworthy resolution, he intended 
for himself the great satisfaction of being its seconder. 

On Wednesday, July the 8th, 1813, the case of Mr. John 
Magee (proprietor of tlie Dublin Evening Posf)^^ the gentleman 
so warmly spoken of in the last speech of Mr. O’Connell at the 
aggregate meeting, was again before the courts. 

Mr. Finlay applied for a 'postponement until some day in the 
following Michaelmas Term ; on the ground of the absence of 
several parties, without vhose attendance the defendant was 
advised that he could not safely proceed to trial, viz. 

Sir Charles Saxton, late Under- Secretary at the Castle, 

Right Honble. William Wellesley Pole, late Secretary for 
Ireland, 

llohert Peel (or Peele^ as then Spelt), then Secretary for 
Ireland ; and 

Right Hon. William Fitzgerald (since Lord Fitzgerald and 
Vesci), Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer. 

With Mr. Finlay, were Messrs. O’Connell, Wallace, Hamil- 
ton, and Charles Phillips. 

The counsel against Magee were: — Saurin, the Attorney- 
General, Bushe, the Solicitor General (late Chief Justice Queen’s 
Bench,) Sergeants Moore (late Judge Moore), Ball, and 
M‘ Mahon (late Sir VSTilliara M‘Mahon, Master of the Rolls). 
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The Attorney- General strongly resisted the application, 
which he characterized as “ idle and silly.” 

After a good deal of personal invective against the defendant, 
he said: My lord?, you will be shocked to hear that the 
• defendant is indicted ,and charged, by this indictment, with 
charging his Grace of Richmond with being a jnurderer.” 


“Mr. O'Connell — I must, my lords, interrupt Mr. Attorney - 
Gtmeral, intending him no disrespect. Fie i\pw purj^orts to state 
matter which is contained in the indictment, but lie lias not given 
any notice of using it upon this motion. So that we are not prepared 
to correct, by the attested copy, any misstatements tliat he may 
choose to make of it^ contents. 

“ The Chief Justice allowed the Attorney- General to proceed. 

“ The latter urged that it was idle to expect Sir Charles Saxton 
and Mr. Wellesley Pole to return to Ireland, they having no private 
affairs, nor fixed residence here, and being out of office. 

“ That if Mr. Peele and Mr. Fitzgerald were not arrived on the 
day he had fixed for the trial, he would consent to a postponement 
until the 20th instant ; and if they were not in Ireland even by that 
day,, it would, of course, be in the hands of the Court to post])onc 
until November. 

“ Mr. O^Connell said, that as leading counsel for Mr. Magee, it 
was his duty to reply to the Attorney-General. 

“ I am, indeed, said he, at a loss to discover what it is I am to 
reply to ! 

“ 1 have heard from him abundance of confident and unfounded 
assertion, but a total want of anything resembling reason or argu- 
ment ; with his style, it is beneath me to quarrel ; but with the 
manner in which he has treated my client and the Court, I have just 
reason to be dissatisfied*. 

“ Against every principle of law and reason he pronounces my 
client giiilty before trial ; he anticipates conviction, and exults in the 
prospect of inflicting punishment with as much gratification os if he 
were, at the moment, in the actual enjoyment of so doing. And he 
has dictated to the Court that which involves a direct contradiction 
of its former decisions. 

“ I did interrupt him, my lords, and I was right to interrupt — 
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first, because he made use of a ^document, namely, the indictment, of 
which, in i)oint of form, he could make no use on this motion, 
because of not having given any notice of using it. Secondly, 
because lie wilfully misstated and misrepresented that indictment. 

‘‘ lie has told me thqt my assertion is absurd. It is not a polite mode, 
of reply, but he does say that my assertion is absurd. I wish to be 
lenient to him, but I am compelled to prove that his assertions are 
disgraceful to him, because directly contrary to the fact ! 

“ lie has told you that Mr. Magee is indicted as the printer of a 
newspaper. 'My lords, the fact is otherwise. Mr. Magee is not 
indicted as the printer of any newspaper. He has told you that Mr. 
Magee is indicted as the proprietor of a newspaper. My lords, the 
fact is otherwise. Mr. Magee is not indicted as the proprietor of any 
newspaper. And the Attorney-General has also told you that Mr. 
Magee is indicted for charging the Duke of Richmond with being a 
murderer. The truth is not so — the truth is otherwise. Mr. Magee 
is noi indicted for charging the Duke of Richmond with being a 
mui'derer. 

“ Will it then be said, that it is absurd to endeavour, by inter- 
ru[)tion, to prevent th<i Court from being imposed upon by so glaring 
and disgraceful a misrepresentation of the facts? If so, this is an 
absurdity which I am proud of committing. 

“ After .this preface, extorted from me by the arrogant manner of 
the Attorney-General, I beg to call the attention of the Court to the 
inotiom 

“ It is really a motion of course, if the documents be sufficient. 
Nows upon the I3tli of May last, the* Court decided upon debate ; and, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Attorney-General, that those 
documents were sufficient. That determination was founded upon 
good sense, and upon admitted pidnciples of law. The ingredients of 
a motion to i)ostpone a trial are these : — First, that it be sworn that 
witnesses are material and pecessary ; secondly, #that they have been 
served with process to compel their attendance ; thirdly, that they 
are prevented from attending by reasons of a temporary nature ; and, 
fourthly, that there is a reasonable expectation and a prospect of 
their attending upon a future day. All these ingredients belong to 
the present motiort. ^ 

“1. It is sworn that the four witnesses are material and necessary. 

2. That they have been served wdili process. 
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“ 3. Tliat they are detained in England by parliamentary duty, 
and appc^ar to be protected in their absence by their parliamentary 
privilege. 

4. And that there if every reason to expect their attendance by 
the first day of next terir 

“ Upon these grounds, common sense tells you that a trial ought 
to be postponed ; and upon these grounds the law says it must be 
postponed. 

lias any man denied that this is the law ? Will any man pre- 
sume to deny that this is the law ? If he do, m^' lords/ 1 will cite a 
case directly in point to sustain my allegation. 1 will not search for 
it in the blue-paper books of stupid reports, which* every packet 
brings us — the English Court of King’s Bench contradicting their 
Court of Common Pleas, and each of those courts most inI]^artiallJ 
contradicting itself — reports that involve present litigants in a» 
inextricable maze of controversy, and will entail upon posterity the 
curse of still more uncertain and more interminable litigation, i cite 
not any of these cases. 'I .cite the case of the Kimj ayainst Mayee* 
The identical case decided by your lordships on the last day of last 
term. Upon the very documents which I use now, you then decided, 
that it was the duty of the Court, and the right of the party, to have 
the trial postponed. Then, as now, the Attorney-General exerted 
himself to have Mr. Magee tried in the absence of his witnesses — 
then, as now, he gave you assertion instead .of argument — abuse 
instead of logic. 

Does he expect that this Court will contradict itself? Shall it be 
said, that the highest criminal couht of justice in the land has decided 
the same question in two different ways? — that on the 31st of May, 
they decided on the same documents and between the same parties, 
that the trial should be postponed; and on the 7th of July, uj>ou 
those very documents and between those very parties, that it should 
not be postponed ?,, Dbes the Attorney-General expect that the 
Court will involve itself in this plain and manifest contradiction ? — 
that it will this day decide one thing, and to-morrow decide exactly 
the reverse ? 

“In his unfeeling, unjust, and unconstitutional anxiety to try 
Mr. Magee, at a time when his witnesses are absent, the Attorney- 
General cares little for the character and dignity of the Court. His 
only object is the gratification of a malignant spirit of revenge, which 
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the Court will, as it ought, feel a pleasure in counteracting, when at 
the same time it vindicates its own consistency. 

“ But,, my lords, there is, in fact, a difference between the present 
application and the last, precisely because our case is stronger in the 
present instance than in the former. Then, my lords, we could havq 
made but one attempt to procure the attendance of those witnesses. 
Now we show you many exertions to procure their attendance. 
Our diligence was less on the former occasion — ^it is now greater ; 
and is it possible to conceive anything more absund than to expect 
that the Court will,, at the request or upon the dictation of the 
Attorney- General, now refuse that to a stronger case, which the 
Court, on the iast occasion, conceded to a weaker and less powerful 
case.* The administration of justice would fall into great disrepute, 
and the ‘law would be a mockery, if that which was deliberately de- 
cided on the 21st ol^ May should, by the same judges, upon a stronger 
and a better case, be reversed on the 7th of J uly. 

“ I feel, my lords, that it is impossible that such an example of 
inconsistency and want of principle in d.ecision, can be sanctioned 
for one moment by the Court, however ardently sought for by the 
Attorney-General. Thus stands the case upon our affidavits. You 
decided with us before ; we only require a repetition of your decision. 

** But, it is said the case is different now — that there is now an 
atlidavit made on the part of the Crown, which will warrant the Court 
in departing from its former rule. This I must altogether deny ; and 
I am prepared to show you, first, that you cannot read that affidavit 
at all; secondly, that even if it were read, it would furnish no grounds 
for resisting our motion. This affidavit cannot be read, because the 
person who makes it shows no . connection with the court or the 
parties. IJe furnishes no description of himself — no reason to account 
why he should throw an affidavit on, your files; he calls himself 
James Murphy, of the city of Dublin ; but which of the thousands of 
Jemmy Murphys who people Dublin, you have no means to ascertain; 
whether he belong to Channel-row or Kildare-street, you cannot 
conjecture ; if he be gentleman, esquire, knight, or baronet, attorney, 
do(5tor, grocer, or merchant — all this is concealed from the Court : he 
states himself to Iw ‘ James Murphy,^ of the city of Dublin, and no 
more. This affidavit has been made deliberately and advisedly. It 
has been filed by the active and intelligent Solicitor for the Crown. 
It has been advised, of course, by some or all of the wise, grave, and 
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learned phalanx of counsel for the prosecution. Why, then, is the 
swearer concealed? Let them give us a reason for introducing a 
nondescript to the court. Oh ! he is safe — this eJames Murphy is ! 
How can we detect — h 9 w can we punish him for petjury ? Where 
«hall we look for him ? How shall we identify; him ? If the Court 
receives this affidavit, it holds out an indeninity to perjury — a pro- 
tection against discovery, to fabrication and forgery. 

“ The prosecutors have not, however, the merit of invention ; they 
jonly imitate. The original example of setting at defiance was given 
them by the contrivers of a public document, presented to an honour- 
able assembly, subscribed in many a forged and fictitious name, by 
rendering detection difficult by its uncertainty: to fliat document 
were affixed four and twenty Armstrongs, all ‘of the city of l)ubli;i.’ 
Thus may every species of imposition, of perjury and of forgery he 
committed, if not witliout disgrace, at least without punishmenf. 
This affidavit cannot be read, because it is the affidavit of a non- 
descript. The rules of the court require the particular description of 
every man who comes foVward to give his written testimony on oath. 
Here is no description ; you must, therefore, reject this affidavit. 
Again, it is a ruled case that no affidavit can be read, unless the 
person shows some acknowledged connection with the court or the 
cause. Thus, in the case of Sullivan v, Margill, reported in 1st 
Hen., Black. 637, an affidavit was made to postpone a trial. I'he 
affidavit stated quite a sufficient case for that purpose, and the trial 
would have been postponed accordingly, lyjt that it was discovered to 
have been made by the clerk of the defendant’s attorney, describing 
himself as such. My lords, the affidavit was j’ejecttui, and the motion 
refused on that accdiint. It was rejected and refused, because the 
Court would not recognise any connection between the attorney’s 
clerk and the court, or the c».use entitling him to make an affidavit 
in the cause. See how much a stronger case the pres<iiit is for re- 
jecting this affidavit.* ^fherc the man who made the affidavit was 
an ascertained twson, and a/:tually 'employed as the assistant of the 
attorney of the defendant. Here the affidavit-maker is unknown, 
and does not appear to have any connection whatsoever, even with 
the attorney. If the Court in that case, which has ever since been 
recognised as law, refused to hear a person who certainly had some, 
tliough a remote connection with the cause and the j)arties, how can 
you hear a mere volunteer, who has no connection, remote or other- 
wise, either with the court or the parties? 
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“ It follows, in point of convenience, good sense, precedent, justice, 
and law, that tliis affidavit must be rejected. But let me coikxmIc 
that, notwitlistanding all those, it may be read. What advantages can 
it afford? What difference can it make in the case? You may, tlien, 
see what it is that James Murphy, wlmever he be, and I care not 
who he be, swears. He tells you, upon bis oath, that he believes 
that Saxton, who has sought and won the unpurchasable suffrages of 
tlic ancient and loyal corporation of Cashel, does not intend to grace 
Ireland again witli his presence ; that Mr. Wellesley Pole, the repre- 
sentative of the Qi\,een’s County, docs not, as this worthy Jemmy 
Murphy believes, possess any residence in Ireland, nor does he irit(md, 
as the said JVlwrphy believes, to return here ; and he then swears that 
he believes Mr. Robert Peel intends to come back, and that Mr. 
Willianr Fitzgerald intends to revisit Ireland shortly. And can tliis 
Ijadicrous — this nonsensical affidavit — this aiMavit, that in every re- 
statement of it excites the laughter and contempt of every person 
who, hears it — can it be gravely urged, as affording a shadow of 
excuse for requiring of you to change your ‘-pronounced and solemn 
opinion on the subject of this trial ? 

“ It is, my lords, worse than no excuse ; it tends to render the 
administration of justice ridiculous, to urge it, or to argue upon it. 
But the Attorney-General is so very desirous to have tliis trial fake 
place before the witnesses fon Mr. Magee can attend, that I must be 
indulged in a short comment on this aflidafit. One can easily per- 
ceive that it is a bungliii" and slovenly attempt to produc^c some 
similarity between his case and the case of the King v, the Chevalier 
lyEon, the 3rd Bur. 1514 ; and a3,*'in tliat case, the Court refused to 
postpone the trial, although the witnesses were absent ; so it is hoped 
that your lordships will, on the authority of it, refuse to postpone 
this trial. But examine the facts, and you will see that case cannot 
furnish any rule to govern this. In D^Eon’s case the witnesses were 
natives of France, and resident there ; they* wipye in the service of 
the cr(Jwn, and as the French court was interested in the prosecution, 
they would not even be permitted, if they were willing, to come over. 
There was no probability, therefore, of their future attendance ; on 
the contrary, there was a certainty that postponement of the trial 
must be useless, as those witnesses could never attend. 

“ One regrets, indeed, that Lord Mansfield suffered himself to be 
swayed even by so plain an argument, when the case afforded a pi*in- 
ciple upon which the trial might, and ought to have been postponed. 
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It was tliis: The French king was, in fact, the prosecutor; it was at 
his instance the prosecution was instituted ; yet he it was who de- 
tained the witnesses. It seems that it would have required but liltb* 
of the indignant spirit of liberty, which the constitutioti rccjuires from 

its judges, to have enalbled Lord Mansfield to have decided that he 
* * 
who prosecuted should nAt be periintled to prevent a fair trial ; that 

if he detained the witnesses, the Court would postpone the trial, so as 

to attain justice — not as our Attorney-General desires to go on, 

merely to procure punishment. No ; l^ord iManstield was not a man 

calculated to disappoint power of its prey, and lyR refused to postt>one 

the trial. 

‘‘Let the Attorney-General, then, make the most of Ins j)n'C(Mlenl. 
D’Eon’s case does not resemble ours — the witnesses were in Fi*ance, 
out of tlie jurisdiction ; ours are in England, within the jnvdsrliction 
of the authority of your process. Ilis witnesffes wer(‘ bi^yond t}|e 
reach of punishment for any disobedience of tin* process oi' tlie 
Englijili courts ; our witnesBCS are liable to punisbment if, they 
disobey your process. *His witnesses could not be comp(‘ll(‘d to 
attend; our. witnesses can, and, when parliament rises, will be com- 
pelled to attend. His witnesses would not be i>ermiitc‘d to leavi^ 
France ; no man can prevent* our witnesses from leaving England 
and coming here. The Duke of Riclimoiid, who, one may vruitnre 
to hope, has no anxiety to prevent ajair trial, and Mr. Attorney- 
General, who clearly dot^s wish to prevent a fair trial, cannot (txttiude 
our witnesses from Ireland, nor detain them in England. In 
D^Eon’s case, the postponement he required would hav<i heen nuga- 
tory ; he had no prospect of procAring his witncs.ses, even if tlu‘ time 
he asked had been gj*antcd. In our case, the postponermuit gives us 
a certainty of procuring the ^.ttendance of our witnesses. D’Eon^s 
case can, therefore, furnish no rule to regulate this case ; which, so 
far from being like D’Eon's, is precisely the reverse. 

“Mr. Justice Day^ — sThe cases, certainly, are not alikf^, as you ])ut 
them ; and your distinction is foundetl, if you can show us how you 
can compel the attendance of English witmisses here. 

“Mr. O’Connell. — There is no difficulty in that, iny lord. Their 
attendance can be compelled, under the provisiorivS of the 4otIi of the 
King, c. 84. An act passed for the amendment of Judge Johnson’s 
Act In Judge John-son’s case, the gross and glaring inconvenience, 
and injustice which would manife.stly arise from taking a man from 
the place where he had really done any act to a place where lu^ had 
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offended only constructively — to a phice where, though he might l>e 
transported hiinseH’, he could not compel the attendance of his 
witnesses. This injustice was so forcibly felt, that the legislature 
intcrfjrcd, and softened, in some degree, the injustice of the first 
statute, by the act of, the 4t5th of the King, which gives a power to, 
the Irish and English coiirts^of criminal justice reciprocally to enforce 
the attendance of witnesses from one kingdom into the other. The 
provisions of the statute are express, and include all cases. 

“ And thus, my lords, by your lordships’ confession, I have distin- 
guished this case from the authority of D’Eon’s case. There is, 
therefore, not a shadow of reason, authority, or law for refusing this 
postponement, • until we can procure our witnesses. Even the 
Attorney- General admits it, when he concedes that the trial shall 
stand ovbr until Mr. Peele and Mr. Fitzgerald shall arrive. So far 
lie cannot controvert our request. 

“ But, as to Sir Charles Saxton and Mr. Pole, he says the case is 
different. In what is the case different ? Simply and singly in this, 
that the Attorney says so — in nothing .else. Oh! but, perhaps, 
Mr. Peele is a man after Mr. Attorney-Generars own heart 
and that Mr. Pole is not. 1 know of no other difference ; and I 
really disdain to argue a topic in which I have not a particle of com- 
mon sense to contend against, and nothing to oppose but the ipse 
dixit of the Attorney-Geneml. Mark the sapient, * the admirable 
distinction of this wise and grave personage. He tells the Court that 
the trial ought to be postponed till Mr. Peele and Mr. Fitzgerald 
arrive ; but that it ought not to be postponed till Sir Charles and 
Mr. Pole arrive. What am I to combat ? Upon what is the Court 
to act ? — Upon the high will and pleasure of the Attorney- General? 
Keally, my lords, I should 4ear to insult your understandings by 
detaining you in exposing the idle and, extravagant nonsense which 
attempts to distinguish between two of the witnesses, for whom it is 
admitted the trial must wait, and for two othene , of them for whom 
it is insisted that it shall not wait. It would be better to decide upon 
avowed caprice, or the hazard of a die, than upon this wretched 
distinction, without the shadow of difference. ' 

“ 1 conclude, niy lords, by merely stating to the Court what it is we 
want. It is merely to postpone the trial until the termination of ihc 
session of parliament shall have deprived our witnesses of all excuse 
for non-attendance. It is not suggested, even upon the laith or the 
credulity of this James Murphy, that Mr. Magee has any intention of 
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eluding a trial or of preventing the due course of justice. Murphy’s 
paltry affidavit does not presume to suggest that which is so mani- 
festly contrary to truth. 

“Mr, Attorney- General, indeed, of his own authority, tells us that 
^ we desire to postpone the trial under the prctenc^ of wanting witnesses, 
wffiilst in fact we do not want them. I tell him he mistakes or mis- 
represents. We do not seek to put offi the trial under any pretence* 
We desire to put it off for the purpose of procuring a fair and impar- 
tial trial, and a full investigation of all the facts of our defence. We 
desire a lair trial — the Attorney-General requires a trial in the 
absence of our witnesses. The Court will decide between us ; it will 
decide as it has already done : and, perceiving that as*giietit injustice 
and oppression must follow from complying with the Attorpjey- 
GeneraFs request, whilst no unfair advantage can be obtained by our 
motion, it will again decide that the trial shall be postponed, un^il 
the cause of the absence of our witnesses is removed. 

“ The Solicitor-General rose and said, that it was possible all the 
witnesses might be ablc't(j attend on the 20th ; that be did not desire 
any order inconsistent with a full, fair, and impartial investigation of 
the merits — God forbid he should! He would, tlKirefore, propose, 
that the trial should now stand postponed generally till the 20th ; 
and if then it should appear that any of the witnesses were prevented 
from attending, the Judge at Nisi Frius would, and he admitted 
ought to, postpone the trial till the next term. 

“ Mr. O’Connell declared his perfect satisfaction at what had fallen 
from tlie learned Solicitor-General ; and a rule wiis pronouncetl 
accordingly. Thus has the object of the motion been (Minq)lelely 
<d)tained.” 


The sensation that this encounter between Mr. O'Connell 
and the Attorncy-pcneral created with the public, can be best 
described by quoting from an article in the Duhlin Evening Post 
of a few days subsequent : — 

“ The governmenl prints are loud in their complaint of the Chi€*f 
Justice (Downes). They say that he is ‘ custos morum,* and should 
have shielded the Attorney- General from the late severity of Mr* 
O' Connell ! 

“ We differ in our ojnnion frdra the scribes of Mr. Saurin. 

2 <; 
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The Chief Justice and the entire bench acted with the impartiality 
whicli ber;oines their situations. . No doubt they felt for Mr. Saurin 
— for the iniserable situation into which he had brought himself; 
but though they might feel for him, they could not protect him. 

“Mr. Saurin was ^himself to blame for what he suffered, lie, 
])ersevered in a ridiculous and oppressive opposition, after the 
unanimous disa|)probatioii of the Court of King’s Bench, pi-eviously 
expressed. He wished to bring the proi)rietor of this paper to trial 
in the absencfi of material witnesses. Law, reason^ and humanity 
were agaiiust the Attorney- General. 

“ Mr. Phillips briefly but forcibly stated the apjdication. The 
Attorney-General opposed it in a long ‘ law' argument.’ lie citiid 
the, ease of the Chevalier D’Eon. There was not a imint of resem- 
blance b^<tween the case of the Chevalier D’Eon and the King against 
Miigee. .The Court of King’s Bench observed, with pain, the Attorney- 
General floundering through his lengthy drawl. If Mr. Saurin will 
not imt ideas in his words, he must not complain that he does not 
influence the Bench. Mr. Phillips, a very* man, made the 

application within the sj)acc of seven minutes. Mr. Saurin took 
forty-live minut<‘s to reply to him! The Bench did not think it 
necessary to hear any one in reply to Mr, Saurin. He had sullicaently 
answ'ered himself. They ruled against him unanimouftly, and 
granted the motion of Mr. Phillips. 

“ This was a strong, rebuke to Mr. Saurin. It is alw'ays a strong 
rebuke to a lawyer, w hen ^ the Court, after along s[)eech, decline to 
hear ajiy i*<‘l)Iy, and rule against him iristantcry and unanimously. 
Why did not the Attorney- Gencruf profit by this rebuke f He did 
not ; but renewed his opposition. He calls upon the Coui’t to I’everse 
their own decision ; and, because they will not, his scribe assaults 
the Chief Justice through the columns of the PeUriot ! 

“ Mr. Saurin and Jiis scribe complain of harsh treatment and 
‘ iTNUENTLKMANNEE* coiiduct! Many a time has the interest of a client 
been sacrificed to what is called ^ gentlemannee^ conduct. Mr. Saurin 
ought not to complain. Mr. Saurin is a man of a very mild 
demeanour; and yet he has said as many wicked things, as many 
harsh and severe things, as any man now in Ireland. No man should 
l>e more slow in getting into a warm altercation than Mr. Saurin, 
for no man is less able to take himself out of it. When he gets 
angry, he is unable to conceal or express it. He should never assault, 
for he cannot deffrid himself against retort. 
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Mr. ftmirin ought to boar his Into suiforings — lie ought not to 
ooniplain of them. He began — he gave the provocation. 11(‘ said, 
on tlie first motion, that Mr. Magee had sworn raahly, and that it 
was nonsensical in hjs lawyers to advise him that those witnesses 
. were material. All this^ was very wrong in Mr. Saurin. Is no one 
to have feelings but him? Shall there bp nd sympathy hut for Mr. 
Saurin? Must Mr. Magee and his bar of lawyers quietly lie down 
under this imputation ? No; it was answered by Mr. Finlay. On 
behalf of the Itar who advised Mr, Magee, he said tjiut ‘ any man 
of that bar, the humblest man of that bar, 'was as incapable of 
advising any man ^ to the crime of sw^earing a rash oath, as the 
Attorn(‘y-Gcneral himself.’ And, wdth respect to Mr! Magee, be 
said to Mr. Saurin, that in the purest hour of his life, he, J\Ir. 
Saurin, was as capable of swearing a rash oatl\ as the man against 
whom ho had directed the unworthy and groundless imputation ! • 

*‘AYas th(^ Gourt to interfere for the ])rotection of the Attorney- 
(ieneral, against an attac^k provokes! by indignation, at bis pn^slmiing 
to s<jt u]> Ids ow'ii assertion against the uncontradicted ojitb of a 
respectable g(intk*man ? 

‘‘ Mr. O’Connell objected to his using the indictment on the 
motion, because the crown had given no notice that tb(‘y would make 
use of that instrument, and of course the detendant w'as unj)rc])arcd 
with a copy in liis hands to correct* any misstatement wliicli the 
Attorney-Gemu’al might make. But when the Atttorney-Gcneral 
did begin to (piote from tlie instrume»^t, why vshould he not have 
made his quotations fairly and^ truly. He said Mr. Magee was 
indicted as })r()prielor of a newspnj)er. Mr. O’C’onnell denied tlu^ 
fiicl, and a[)pealed to tlie indictment. Hie Attorney-Cicncral said 
that he w'as indicted for falling the Duke a murderer. Mr. 
O’Connell denied the fact, 4ind appealed to the indicimeuL Docs 
Mr. Saurin’s station giv(‘ him a patent for asserting tilings not tnu^ ? 
And must it be deebied insolence in others to bind him to the law 
and the fact? 

“The Court CO?//// not have protected Mr. Saurin, because, in ibe 
honest feeling of impartiality, they felt that lie deserved more than 
he suffered, and that he had provoked all tliat he had received.” 

Symptoms of more divisions among the members of tlie board 
showed tbernselves on the lOtb of July, when letters were 
handed in hy the secretary, Kdward Hay, from Franiis (n>old 
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and Mr. James O’ Gorman, which were understood to contain 
personal attacks. 

On this ground, Mr. Mahon objected to their being publicly 
read. 


“Mr. O’Connell said, that if the fact was as had been stated 
(but lie was very loth to believe that these letters of Sir Francis 
Goold and Mr. James O’Gorman contained attacks upon individuals), 
they ought not to be» published without having undergone a previous 
inquiry. For Mr. O’Gorraan he had a very sincere regard, and 
claimed hia ft'iendship ; but on a general principle he made this 
objection. The principle was this, that if any person were at liberty 
to attaef others by letter, it might be done with impunity. A person in 
India, for example, might thus assail either of those gentlemen, the 
learned baronet or Mr. O’Gorman, or any other member of the 
board. The individuals thus attacked would have no opportunity of 
righting themselves, by inflicting that chastifielnent which an unfounded 
and insolent letter might merit. (Applause.) It was on this prin- 
ciple, and without any allusion to the present letters, that he would 
support Mr. Mahon’s motion. 

“ Mr. O’Connell took the present opportunity to state a fact which 
had just come to his knowledge,* The question of religious liberty 
had been debated in the Presbyterian Synod of Ulster a few days 
back ; it was introduced by that venerable and enlightened advocate 
of liberty of conscience, the Rev. Steele Dixon ; and, after a full 
and ample discussion, it was carriecl with the most perfect triumph. 

“ One hundred and thirty of the clergy and elders of the Preby- 
terian Church, loudly and unanimously declared themselves in favour 
of extending religious freedom to every, man ; eight only opposed it, 
and those eight liave since expressed their regret, that motives of 
respect and difference for the opinions of some noble lords, &c., 
(motives with them) had been the occasion of their opposition, but 
tliat in sentiment they fully accorded with the majority. Therefore, 
the transactions ef that day must be considered a great and signal 
triumph, not simply for the cause of the Catholics, but for that of all 
those who suffer for a conscientious adherence to the creed they 
believe best. 

“ lie would prefer giving notice of a motion of thanks to the Synod, 
to be passed next Saturday, to proj>osing it at the present moment, 
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though he was certain if he were to do so, it would be carried witli 
acclamation, and no person found to enforce the standing order ; but 
he chose to postpone it till next meeting, that it might come with that 
dignity and weight, which a regular • notice and a week’s deliberation 
^ would bestow upon it! (This notice was received with the loudest 
approbation.) 

“ Mr. M*Donnell brought forward an address to Henry Grattan. 

“ Mr. O’Connell fully agreed in the principle of gratitude to Mr. 
Grattan which .the address conveyed ; but at this moment above all 
others, it was necessary that they should be ^distinctly understood. 
He said it came highly recommended when olTered by the most 
respectable gentleman who had projK)sed it, but still tJiej*e were some 
]>hrases in it which, he was bound to say, he could wish to see altered* 

‘‘We could not (he continued) be sufTiciently profmie in 'the 
ex])ressions of gratitude and veneration foi^ that distinguisl^ed 
character. It was impossible to do justice to a name which was the 
boast and glory of every Irishman. (Hear, hear.) 

“The splendour of Grattan’s talents had been eclipsed by the no bit*, 
integrity of his heart ; and he was the brightest ornament of his 
native land, which he had so eminently served. If she had fallen 
again, and had again to commence the career of national freedom, no 
fault could be attributed to Henry Grattan, who had waked her first 
to independence, and fought the tnardy and the good fight for her 
liberties. His eloquence could never have been equalled ; but if the 
other anti- Unionists had equalled him in other points — if they had 
caught one spark of his valour, Ireland would not now be a province, 
nor would stupidity and heavy fgnorance have battled their way to 
judicial station, and profited by the extinction of our country ! 

“ With these sentiments wrm and glowing in my breast, I have 
at the same time another duty — a more sacred duty — the duty I owe 
to Ireland. 

“ It consists in liP,viAg her cause — for the cause of religious liberty 
is her cause — brought forw'ard in the only manner that can be deemed 
compatible with our interest, and with our honour, I do, therefore, 
with great respect, beg leave entirely to controvert the assertion of 
my friend Mr. M‘Donnell. I beg leave to deny that Mr. Grattan 
has done the best he could for us, during the present session. 

“Was it the best to agree to the double Veto? Was it the best to 
consent, that the secretary’s clerk at the Castle should have the 
nomination of the hitherto, and now venerated and venerable prelacy 
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ot* Ireland ? Was it the best to talk of securities? To countenance 
that insult alike to our understandings, and to our hearts — that insult 
which says, that in subjection and in degradation, the Catholics will 
continue faithful, but that from participation in the benefits of the 
constitution, disloyalty is to ensue — and hence, that ‘ securities* are 
requisite ! ! 

“ 1 wi}l not follow this exasperating topic ; but I will say, that 
1 h<i sacred duty that I owe to this ‘ mine own, my native land^ 
impels me to say, that Henry Grattan was greatly .and grievously 
mistaken in tins session of parliament* 

1 only reejuire that we should reconcile these concurrent duties. 
Let us thank, Gijrattan with all the veins of our hearts, but let us not 
us(^ a single expression which can, by any construction whatsoever, 
be tortuird into any approbation of the late very mistaken and mis- 
chievous bill. I do not require, nor would I consent, that any trace of 
ill-humour or reproach should l)e found in our address ; but I would 
wish that you should suggest to him his former glories in the cause 
of ‘simple repeal,** and entreat of him a^ain to adopt for the 
motto of his country, ^and her watchword in the war of parliament* 
‘SIMPLE repeal!* (Cheers.) 

“ I am anxious to infix this truth on the minds of all our parlia- 
mentary friends, that it is for the great principle of religious liberty 
that we coutend, and not for individual advantages to the Catholic 
body. Let the sentiment be the main idea of every address, as well 
as of every petition ; and though we may be defeated, we shall never 
again be disgraced ! 

“ I would, under these circumstunces, earnestly press upon my 
esteemed friend to postpone the address to Mr. Grattan for the 
present ; to consent to have it referred (p the sub-committee, in order 
to have it modelled upon the principle and in the manner that I 
suggest. It will not be the less complimentary to Mr. Grattan for 
iK'ing the w^ork of deliberation, and it clearly v/il] be more useful and 
more honourable to ourselves. 

* Alluiling to the discussions of 1782, when the question was, whether the 
Iristi parliament would consider its mdei>endence sufficiently vindicated, and 
asserted by the mere repeal of the Act of the English parliament in the sixth 
year of the reign of George the First, by which the latter claimed and usurped 
legislative authority over Ireland, or whether an express renunciation of this 
usurped legislative authority should be insisted on. 

Grattan was for “simp/#? Flood for the earprass renunciation. The 

first was obtained in 1782, and the second, the year after, viz., 1783, by the 
23(1 George 111., chapter 28, declaring our legislative and judicial indepen. 
dcnce “ established for ever” ! ! ! 
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“ Upon this subject let us not liave — 1 trust we shall not have — 
any division. Our country has suffered for centuries from degrada- 
tion and oppression, brouglit on her, and perpetuated by her internal 
divisions. First, the Irish were divided amongst themtelves; then 
the English were divided from the Irish ; then followed the long- 
cherished divisions between the Catholics and the Protestants ; and 
now yet another division is encouraged by the government. Every 
individuah in the Catholic body, whom the administration can in- 
fluence, either directly or indirectly, is separated from the Catholic 
j)relates and the people. An endeavour w^as ujade to ('.ontrol us ; it 
failed, and now the plan is secession. For my ])art, 1 rejoice at the 
secression of those who desire to gratify themselves,*aiid^not to serve 
their country. 

“ But whom do we miss ? I do not perceive the deficiency. Our 
meetings, as it appears to me, have never been so crowded with tl^e 
health, and strength, and independence of the body, as since the last 
and poorest attem]»t to stay our majestic onward course towards the 
temple of concord and f¥eedom. (Cheers.) 

“ Let us, then, concur in the two heading features of this address- 
gratitude — eternal gratitude to Grattan ; fidelity — unalterable fide- 
lity to our country.:' To combine both, I move that the address 
which has been this day brought forward and read by Mr. MT)onnell, 
be referred to the sub-committee to report upon this day week.” 

After a conversation of some lengt^i between Mr. O’Connell 
and Mr. Mahon, Dr. Droingoole and Mr. O’ Gorman, this 
was agreed to, as were also resolutions to postpone until De- 
cember, the intended dinner to the friends of religious fr(*edom, 
and to thank the Duke ol* Sussex for his opposition to the 
Orange organization in England. 

“IIUkSH MANUFACTUKE. 

“ Mr. O’Connell brought forward his promised motions on this 
subject. Tliey are three in number. He prefaced each resolution 
by appropriate and pointed observations. 

“ The first resolution is, that no member l>e allowed to speak or 
vote at the boayd after, the 1st i)f August, who shall not be cloaihed 
in Irish manufacture. 
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“ The second, that the ladies of Ireland be entreated to encourage 
the wear of their native ^manufacture, and not to introduce any other. 

‘‘ The third, that a committee of seven be appointed, for the pur- 
pose of calling upon the Protestant gentlemen of the country to form 
An Association for the encouragement of consumption of Irish 
Manufactured The resolutions were all 'received with loud ap- 
plause, and were passed by acclamation.” 

The following gentlemen were then appointed upon this 
committee : — 

Mr. O’C^miclI, Counsellors O’Gormiln and 

Mr. flichard O’Gornian, Finn, and 

Doctor Sheridan, II. O'Hryan, Esq. 

E. Cox, Esq. ^ 

Mr. O’Connell then moved that his resolutions should he 
printed in the liberal papers of Dublin, and in the liberal prints 
of Limerick, Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny, and Clonmel, and in 
a Belfast paper. 

This was also agreed to, and the meeting adjourned. 

On Tuesday, the 20th July, Mr. Saurin moved Ihe Court of 
King’s Bench, ‘‘ that the case of the King against Magee, in 
consequence of the continued absence of Messrs. Fitzgerald, 
Pole, Peele, and Sir Charles Saxton, witnesses for the defen- 
dant, should stand over to Monday, the 26th,” which was 
accordingly granted. 

On the preceding Saturday, the 17th of July, the address to 
Mr. Grattan w^as reported to the Catholic board by its original 
proposer, Mr. McDonnell. 

In tlie course of his speech on this occasion, he alluded to the 
continued absence of several members of tlfe* board, who had 
formerly been constant attendants, and had taken an active part 
in its proceedings. 

This allusion had reference chiefly to the parties who had 
made themselves prominent in opposing the vote of thanks to 
the Catholic bishops, and who, since the triumphant carrying of 
that motion in aggregate meeting, had secluded themselves in 
higlv dudgeon at their well-merited discomfiture. 
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The adoption of the address, which had been altered, as 
ap^reed upon, at the preceding meeting, and, therefore, while 
highly complimentary to Mr. Grattan, contained nothing that 
could be held to iiiYolve any species of tolerance towards the 
securities' of his “ Relief’ Bill, waig seconded by Mr. 
O’Connell. 

“ He said, that in seconding this address, he did not think it 
necessary to take up one moment in recommending it to the board. 
He relied upon its being carried with the nio^t perfect unanimity ; 
and wdien he rose to second it, he only meant to give it all the 
strength whicli his individual expression of the gnat^udc due by 
Irehuid to Mr. Grattan could impart. 

‘‘ JSTo man in the community felt more sensibly Hie great 
debt which W'c all owe to Mr. Grattan tliaii *he did; and he \vis 
luippy that he could make ample acknowledgment of its justice 
and magnitude, without conceding either his religion or the steady 
princijde of 8imj>le rcYieal, u{)on wliich alone the Catliolics were 
determined to stand. TIic clauses, the arrangements, the details,, 
the provisions, the enactments, the restrictions, which would deprive 
the Irish people of the one, and which were totally inconsistent witii 
the other, were not of Mr. Grattan’s invention. Tliese subjects 
were not now touched upon with 4iny retrospective view. The 
address speaks prophetically. It tells Mr. Grattan that ho has 
always had the hearts of the Irish people, and that in future he shall 
have their full j udginents. 

“ It was immaterial ^whether their petition should succeed in tlie 
next session or not; the cause was proceeding with a ra[ud and 
steady pace, gaining daily additional strengtli as it went along. He 
w^as sorry that he could not agree with his most respectable friend, 
Mr. M‘Donncll, in any ])art of the late bill. It was unnecessary, 
after the very po^Yt'f dl manner in which that gentleman had con- 
demned the interference with the clergy, to say anything upon that 
part of the bill ; tlie sentiilicuts expressed by Mr. M‘Donnell were 
only those of the public in general, and any feeble cry that has been 
attempted to be raised in favour of the clauses, only made the ex- 
pression of this feeling the more marked. But he was bound to 
say, that none?, even of the political enactments of the bill, desc^’ved 
approbation. 

He entreated lus respected friend to pemit the legal men oC the 
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lioard, merely as barristers (if not lawyers), to declare their opinion 
upon it, as u[)on matter of law. And this opinion he unequivocally 
declared was, that the bill, had it passed into a law, would have been 
totally inefficient — would have done nothing. In the House of Com- 
mons and in the higher ranks of the army, some trifling benefit 
might have accrued from it to a few ambitious Catholics, but in 
respect to the great mass ‘of the people, they would have gained 
nothing by it. Taxation without representation, and the numerous 
other crying grievances which they endure, would #have been left 
wholly unafledted by ijts operation. This he asserted as the opinion 
of the barristers of tlie Catholic board, and if it shall be contradicted 
by anything Jikv argument in the public papers, *he pledged himself 
to support the assertion. 

“ There was now upon the table an abstract of the bill, which had 
beqn prepared by Mr. Charles Butler for the emancipation of the 
Catholics : and he felt himself bound to say, that he had never met 
anything which appeared to have been drawn up in more complete 
ignorance ol'the penal laws which aggrieve tlft) Catholics of Ireland, 
and that if it had passed into a law, it would have been totally 
useless. Mr. Butler (he said) is an expex^t penman, who writes 
a grciat deal, and if he shall contradict in print his (Mr. O’Conneirs) 
assertion, he will, for the information of the gentleman and the 
public, (juote the statutes which would render his bill a nullity. 

“ He (Mr. O’Connell) spoke this that the people might know that 
bad bills had been prepared ; and for the purpose of informing any 
known person, who took an interest in the afl’airs of the Catholics, 
that if‘ a bill for their emancipation iVas wante^, and the board were 
to be called upon to produce one, the frame of such a bill was ready, 
and should l)e instantly produced.” 

Mr. O’Gorman again introduced h'ls motion for the address 
to the Spanish Cortes, and moved for a committee on the 
subject. 


“ CATHOLIC BOARH—SrANlSH CORTES. 

“ ]Mr. O’Connell (says the leading article of the FreemarCs Jour- 
nal of Monday, July 19, 1813), argued, at much length, in favour of 
the policy of the measure, and took occasion to answer three objections 
to it which were urged by many out of doors, and by one, among 
the vest, who was, from a multitude of reasons, which were peculiar 
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to himself, deserving of the most profound attention and respect, his 
Koyal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

“ The first objection he stated was, that the measure would be going 
out of the line of petitioning, and subjecting the board to the pre- 
tence and purpose of ’ imputation of the enemies of* emancipation. 
The second was, that it* was calculated to afrord the o[»ponents of 
emancipation ground for cavilling on the score of foreign influence. 
And the third, that it proi)Osed a violation of the s})irit of the 
constitution, inasmuch as it sought an irregular and illegal inter- 
ference of the executive branch in the pe(‘ujiar province of the 
legislature. 

“The substance ’ of Mr. O’Connell’s answer to the fjrst of these 
objections was, that applying to the allies of Great llritain for their 
intercession, was not more out of the line of emancipation*, by legal 
and constitutional means, than applying to any* subject, or class ^)f 
subjects, of Great Britain — suclu for instance, as Mr. Grattan, or the 
Synod of Ulster — for their assistance ; and that the quil)blyig of 
ju’ctence and purpose had entirely ceased since the Attorney-General, 
by prosecuting the delegates, had converted the committee into a 
board, and satisfied himself that they were not what they never pre- 
tended to be — a representative body. 

“ The answer to the second was, that the foreign influence involved 
was exactly the opposite to that which* wUvS ever appreliended by any 
of the opponents of emancipation ; it was not a foreign power in- 
fluencing thejrish Catholics, but it was^the Irish Catholics influenc- 
ing a foreign power? 

“ The answer to the third was,* that though it might seem at first 
sight a sort of violation of the brilliant thet)ry of the constitution, 
yet it was, in fact, in entire# conformity with every xlay’s [)ractice. 
No session of parliament sits without producing a recommendation 
from the executive. And surely it was this kind of interference on 
the part of his Mai^'^ty'in 1793, which produced the important ex- 
tension of privilege wliich the Catholics now enjoy.” 

The pressure of prior business at this meeting compelled a 
postponement of the motion of Mr. O’Connell, relative to the 
Presbyterian Synod of Ulster. 

“ On the succeeding Saturday he, however, brought it forward. 
He said he liad to call upon tlie board to carry out their intention of 
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thanking that very important body, the Synod of Ulster, for the late 
vote of the members composing it, in favour of religious liberty. The 
learned gentleman (say the reports of the Post and Freeman^) pre- 
faced the motion by a speech of some length, and delivered it with his 
wonted eloquence. He touched upon a variety of topics, having 
referemre to, or bearing upon, the subject matter of his motion. The 
late decision of the Synotl of Ulster he considered perfectly linani- 
mous, for the eight individuals who had opposed have since that time 
declared, that in sentiment and feeling, they were in. perfect accord- 
ance with the* majority. 

“ JJe looked upon it as one of the most important, auspicious, and 
gratifying qveiits which had occurred for a considerable period. 
Divisions had ever been the ruin of Ireland; they yet pursued and 
scourged* her ; but the declaration of the Synod of Ulster, in favour 
olindigious liberty, was an earnest, he hoped, for the banishment of 
them from amongst us in future. It was not to be expected, how- 
(‘.ver, that an evil, which had not only been suffered to exist, but had 
actually been encouraged, and, in consequence, had grown to a 
melancholy extent indeed, should be all at once overcome. 

“ The Synod of Ulster had done their part. They had set a noble 
example ; let it be met by a corresponding spirit, and be imitated 
throughout the country. 

The enemies of Ireland having had long experience of the eifieacy 
of divisions in 1‘orwarding them purposes, had never lost sight of 
promoting them. There were two sorts of divisions, wliich were 
peculiarly latal, and should be guarded against with the utmost 
care. One — the lesser kind — was,* divisions amongst the Catholics 
themselves ; the other — and the greater*--was, that which would 
separate the Pi-esbyteriaii, the Quaker^^ and all the other numerous 
classes of Dissenters from the Catholics, and from each other. 

“ With respect to the first kind of division, he was proud to say, 
that the great body of the Irish Catholics w*crq unanimous in their 
deUinuination to knock at the gate of the temj[de of liberty, and tem- 
perately, but firmly, and with the port of men, demand admittance. 
Knowing this to be the spirit which animated the body, he was 
prepared to say, that if any Catholic, no matter what weiv. his rank 
and property, seceded from them, he only made an outlaw of himself, 
and intlicted no injury upon the cause. 

** And with respei’t to the second kind of division, the declaration 
of the Synod of Ulster was a gratifying proof, that good sense, reason, 
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and patriotism were Ix^ginning to triumph over tJie distra(‘ti()ns which 
had so long disfigured Ireland. 

“It was with pain lie found himself compelled to say that many of 
the clergy of the Established Church were very hostile to the just 
. claims of their fellow-countrymen and fellow-piiristians, who sought 
liberty to worship God according to the diClates of their consciences. 
This was particularly observable during the late elections. Where- 
soever a gentleman, whose principles were tolerant^ appeared as a 
• candidate, he was sure to be encountered by a host of the votes of the 
clergy. Dr. St. Lawrence and that gallopping^prcachiiig gentleman, 
his son, were proofs of this when, at Cork, they strenuously opposed 
Mr. Hely Hutchinson. It was true, there were many illustrious ex- 
ceptions which only proved the general rule. 

“ It was gratifying, however, to remark, that this illilHA’ality was 
confined to the clergy, and even amongst them to the beneficed oiies. 
The laity — the respectable and uninfluenced laity — were all favour- 
able to the rights of their fellow-mert and fellow-subjects*; but, 
while this afl[brded mafler for warm congratulation, it was impossible 
to avoid regretting, that the practice of the established clergy should 
be so widely different from those doctrines of jjeace and charity 
which they are so liberally paid for teaching. He was willing to 
hope, notwithstanding all tliat could be done, their efforts and the 
efforts of those who set them in motion, would prove ineffectual ; 
that every odious distinction would be obliterated ; and that every 
man in this country would be umbitiou^ for one title, and one title 
only, that of Irishmen ! (Loud cheering.) 

“The Synod of Ulster talks of the constitution. 1I(‘. perfectly 
agreed with the Synod, in what it had said in that respect. All he 
required, all the Catholics r<;quired, was Emancipation to the extent 
of the constitution ! — Emancipation agreeable to the principles of 
the revolution ! Those principles were plain, indisputable, and well 
understood — they»vicrc liberty to the people to choose their own 
religion and their gc^v^emors. The Catholics merely seek religious 
freedom. The revolutionists changed their king, because he was 
not of the religion of the people, and refused to bo governed by any 
person who would not adopt that religion. The Catholics, however, 
seek no such change, and nothing beyond wJiat he had said. 

“ He had hut one observation more. The grojit object of his life, 
and that whi<;h he had in view at present, was to defeat and put 
down any man who should attempt to excite discontent, or disloyalty, 
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or disunion amon^rst tho peo})le. Union and harmony wore the <?reat 
and healing balsams which he wished and hoped to see applied to 
the wounds of his country, 

“Mr. O'Connell concluded with the following resolution : — 

“ Resolved — * That our warmest gratitude is due to the clergymen and elders 
coiupusing the Very Re verend^ Board the Synod of Ulster — for the patriotisui 
whieli suggested, and the cordiality which has accompanied their Jate declara- 
tions in favour of religious liberty. 

“ * And we trust, that the spirit of fraternal affection wilt thus be renewed 
amongst ail clat^es of Irishmen.* 

IRISH MANUFACTURE. 

‘VMr. Fyans begged to call the attention of the board to the Rtatp of 
the cotton’ manufacture. Numbers of most industrious, honest, and 
pruiseworthy families, are at this moment plunged in the utmost 
misery, from the cotton manufacturers being unable to afford them 
employment, in consequence of the superabundance of goods on 
hands. He was sure that Irishmen wouJd^he glad to seize the 
opportunity of rescuing these manufacturers from the imminent 
wretche<lness with which they were surrounded, particularly when 
it could he done, not only without loss, hut with ahsoltite advantage. 

“ What he wished was, that the committee of Irish nianufact\ire 
might be directed to take paVticularly into their consideration, the 
state of the cotton trade, and to recommend, and take measures to 
promote the consumption of muslins, calicoes, and corduroys. If 
these articles were at all patronised, the working classes who were 
very well disposed, would be quiet, happy, and contented ; their 
numerous families preserved from the deplorable consequences that 
want will not fail to produce ; and the purchaser, along with the 
happiness of having contrihuted to effect these meritorious objects, 
will make a saving of thirty per icent. (Great applause.) 

“ Mr. O'Connell moved that Mr. Fyan's na^eio he added to the 
committee, which being carried, the learned’ gentleman went on. 
He said, that he regretted much to find, that opposition had been 
made to the consumption of the cotton manufacture, even by persons 
engaged in this traffic. This arose from eonfined and narrow views, 
and he trusted, would be overcome. But he thought, it was useless, 
for the Catholic board to speak, if it did not act. It would be guilty 
of a great crime indeed, if, after promising those poor peojde to find 
work for them, it were to content itself with the mere promise, 
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instead of the performance. With this impression upon his mind, 
he was anxious te bring forward sonae measure which might give 
effect to the resolutions already passed. The cotton manufacturers, 
in particular, were suffering the extreme of misery. The present 
, period of the year is that which their fabrics may best be used ; 
and he had reason to know that if the sale of English goods were 
to be suspended hut for one day in this city^ and that of Irish sub- 
stituted, there would not be a single piece of goods left on hands ! 
It was idle for »gentlemen to talk of public spirit, and of patriotism, 
or even of common humanity, if the knowledge ot such a fact as 
this did not inspire them to deeds as well as words. Upon making 
up the annual accounts of the sale of the cotton manufjvcturc, it was 
clearly established, that there is -not so much of the Irish manu- 
facture sold in the entire yenr^ as of the English in otic day ! ! 
Could any person with Irish feelings listen to this statement, and 
refuse to make the slight sacrifice of purchasing the work of his 
countrymen in preference to English manufactures which he might 
supjmse better or handSorper ? But, in point of fact^ it was not either 
handsomer or better. The manufacturer of all kinds of clotlung 
had much improved under all its discouraging circumstances. What 
perfection may it hot arrive at, if it but receive the countenance of 
the inhabitants ? It was only yesterday that the cloth he wore had 
been taken by an English merchant for the manufacture of his own 
country. ‘It is so good,’ said he, ‘ it be English, f but Mr. 
O’Connell had replied, ihat he was proud to say, ‘ it must be good, 
because it is Irish* 

“ The learned gentleman expressed a strong wish’ that the use of 
the Irish corduroy and velveteen might be promoted amongst the 
peasantry. He said, that whan England was at peace with America, 
she made up immense parccjls of these goods and dis})ose<l of them 
there. They were of a very inferior description — no matter how 
coarse — they were ,g^od enough for the native negn) slaves in the 
Southern States, and Sor the Irish imported slaves in the Noi’^hern. 
But when this fruitful market was shut up, those goods were sent^to 
Ireland, as a substitute for the manufacture of this country, which 
had been in use while the English fabrics went to America. In 
Ireland, they found, a ready consumption, and soon supf>r8e(led the 
home manufacture, though of an infinitely worse and more unlasting 
quality. The Irish cottons might, at the first price, be dearer, but 
they were eventually much cheaper, for they gave twice the length 
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of service. He said he was sure he might calculate upon the assist- 
ance of the patriotic Press of Ireland ; for the* aid and friendly 
disposition of the FreemarCs Journal^ the Dublin Evening Post, 
and the Evening Herald, he would venture to answer. With the 
suf)port of the independent Press, and the individual exertions of 
the members of the committee, he hoped much might be elFectuated. 

“ The learned gentleman now moved his first resolution, which is, 
that each member of the board sign and give in to the secretary the 
following declaration : — 

“ * I declare, \ipon my honour, that I will not speak or vote in the Catholic 
board in any other dress than one of Irish manufacture.’, 

“Mr. jO’Gorman thought that every man who appeared at the 
board should make & similar declaration. 

^ ji- 

“ Doctor Dromgoole said, that five persons are sent from each 
parish to the board. Let those five make a declaration, in addition 
to the above, that they will not suffer the pse of any manufacture 
except Irish in their families. Let them 'also make individual ap- 
plication to their neighbours and acquaintances, Protestants, Ca- 
tholics, and Dissenters, to prohibit any article not of home fabric in 
their families, and then we may expect to see the manufacturers 
happy and contented. Individual application and exertion (said the 
learned Doctor) will do much more service than any general appeals, 
which are usually forgotten as soon as perused. (Tliis suggestion 
met great and deserved apj/iause.) 

“ Mr. O’Goianan followed, after ovhich the resolution was put and 
carried unanimously. 

“ Mr. O’Connell then moved his next resolution on this subject, 
which is — 

“ ‘ Tliat the different counties bq rocomnjended to take this subject into their 
consideration at their ensuing meetings.’ 

Mr. O’Gorman begged leave to second it, and said he should 
move upon the subject in the county of Clare. 

‘‘ Mr. Roche declared a similar intention respecting the county 
Westmeath. 

“ This resolution also passed unanimously. 

“ After it was agreed that the correspondence of the board should 
be refem'd to the committee of accounts, Mr. McDonnell left tlu? 
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chair, and the names of Mr. Bagot and Mr. O’Gorinan were vociic- 
rate<l from all parts of the hall at nearly the same moment. 

“Mr. O’Gorman said that he would end the business by taking 
the chair, which he accordingly did, and then put tlie question, 
.whether he should remain in the chair or not. No opposition being 
offered, it was decidiid in the affirmative. IMr. Finn declared that 
he had called Mr. O’Gormnn before Mr. Bagot ’s name was 
mentioned. 

“ Mr. Costigan deprecated very sincendy any st)irit of the kind 
which had just showui itself. It must do incalcv*lable injury. It Imd 
afforded liim sincere pleasure when he saw one of the most res[)Oct- 
able gentlemen of the board, and one of tlK»S(' who b'a<l been called 
,seccders, enter the hall ; but, really, if such violent ebullitions of 
party feeling were encouraged, it would drive aw\ay (Acry moderate 
and reasonable man from their meetings. 

“ Mr. O’Coniiell was much snrjirised to hear of seceders and se- 
cessions. If some gentlemen chose to remain away, they might do so 
without being missed. The jieople could do without thmn. 

“ Mr. Bagot was about to speak, wh(3U Mr. O’Gorman rose and 
said, that he felt himself in an awkward situation. (Not at all, not at 
all.) The business for wliicli he bad been called to the chair, wuis 
merely to return thanks to the former worthy chairman, and he 
really did not know whetlier he could suffer a discussion like that 
which was commencing to proceed. (Hear Mr. Bagot, Jiear Mr. 
Bagot.) 

“ Mr. Bagot hoped he should be permitted to say a few words in 
explanation, rendered necessary by the mention which had been 
made of his name. Great as was the respect wliich he entertained 
for the high distinction of chairman of the Csitholi<i hoard, and 
gratified as he should certainly be, by being thought w'ortby of that 
situation, he had no wish to put his claims in o[>positi()n to tlu»sc of 
the learned gen tlemt n w’ horn he was then addressing, lb* should 
beg leave to decline any such competition, lie found that his name 
had been coupled with a term that had lately Ix come familiar. lie 
meant the term seceder. lie begged leave to say, that he never had 
seceded from the Catholic cause, or from the Catholic hoard* 
(Loud applause.) And further, he solemnly declar(Hl, that his lif(i 
and every thing be possessed w-ould be cheerfully devoted to the 
success of that cause. (Loud and repeated -cheering.) When lie 
made this declaration, he did so, not in mere general terms, but witli 
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rtispect to the s])ecific object of unlimited emancipation. (Repeated 

plaudits Hear, hear, from Mr. O’Connell and Mr. O’Gorman.) 

But while he thus expressed his determination to use unceasing 
constitutional efforts for freedom, he must plead guilty in some part 
to the charge of secession, if absenting himseff from rashness, intem- 
perance, and folly, was meant by secession. True it was, that 
he and some respectable gentlemen with whom he Imd occasion- 
ally the honour to act, had seceded from proceedings which they 
never could approve. P^imling that they were umible to stem the 
torrent, they' considered it more prudent to absent themselves, than 
to render folly more flagrant by a show of opposition to it. The 
expressions JiCtUiade use of were strong, but he could not forget that 
he had heard the sacred name of Grattan profaned (he trusted he 
should be permitted to use the term) at that table. 

Mr. O’Connell Was sorry that anything should have drawn forth 
such observations. The gentleman had avow(*d himsedf a seceder^ 
and (Mr. O’Connell) was only sorry he had come back. Who 
was it that had the folly, the flagrant folly, ‘to charge ' the Catholic 
bf)ard of. Ireland with flagrant folly? 

“ Mr. Bagot, the gentleman has mistaken me — I did not charge 
the board with flagrant folly, but said I had witnessed proceedings 
here which I could not consider other than rash and foolish, but I 
never intended to visit the conduct of individuals ui)on the board 
generally. 

“Mr, O’Connell continued — He said the gentleman had been 
pleased to make a personal allusion to him. It was true that he had 
once in the fulness of his heart nftide use of an expression towards 
Mr. Grattan, which he had afterwards publicly recanted before the 
gentlemen had taunted him with it. l\ut it was the absurd adulation 
which Mr. Grattan had received that had ruined him. If good 
sense were sometimes spoken, it would be useful. Had he known 
the many letters he (Mr. O’Connell) had received, and the observa- 
tions which had been made to him by trutv iriends of Ireland, in 
consequence of the recantation just mentioned, he would not have 
received the Catholic board in a lodging, when he might have 
commanded Leinster House. He would not have thrown a milk- 
and-water phrase of ‘conciliation’ into his spiritless and aciueous 
answer to the address. He would not have answered the ‘ simple 
repeal’ of the Catholics, by talking of the spirit of the last parlia- 
ment, that spirit with which had originated the clauses, and arrange- 
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merits and provisions. But it was easily accounted for, although the 
first of patriots, Mr. Grattau, was but a man ; and if anything 
comjiletely led him astray, it was that absurd folly which induced 
gentlemen to talk of profaning his name. The learned gentleman 
•said it was true there were some Catholics so atixious for what they 
termed Phnaneipation, that they would be content to buy it by 
delivering up themselves, and even their venerable bishops, bound 
hand and foot to the secretary at the Castle ; but he trusted that, as 
it had before happened, the spirit of the people would coiuiteracfsuch 
views. 

“ Mr. Bagot protested, in reply, that he would not yield to the 
learned gentleman, or to any one, in unshrinking devfttion to the 
cause of Ireland. His life, and every thing that was dear to him, he 
fi eely embarked in that cause, and would willingly sacrifice them to 
its success were they required. 

“ lie asserted his right to express disapprobation in any way he 
chose, and hoped there jvould be no repetition of the occasions.* He 
defended himself against ‘the charge of having been a party to an 
attempt to insult the clergy. He had, indeed, been one of those who, 
on a late occasion, had wished to echo the conciliation which had 
been held but, &c., &c. 

“ In conclusion, Mr. Bagot disclaimed all personal allusions in 
anything he had said.” 

On Monday, the 26 th of July, the cuse of the King v, Magee 
was again called on. 

Mr. O'Connell addressed the Court at its sitting. 

“ TRIAH OF JOHN MAGEE, 

“Proprietor of the, Dublin Evening Post^ for a libel against hii 
G^’a^e the Duke of Richmond, 

“King’s Bench, July 26, 1813. 

“ The court of King’s Bench was yesterday morning crowded at 
an early hour, by the interest excited' in this case, which had been 
twice postponed, on account of the absence, as the affidavits of the 
traverser stated, of witnesses material to his defence. The Chief 
J usticc entered the court soon after eleven o’clock, and the Clerk of 
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the Crown was proceeding to call over the panel, when Mr. 
O’Connell, one of the traverser’s counsel, rose and spoke as follows : — 

“ My lord, I am to ajiply to your lordshij) to postpone this trial to 
the first nisi prius day of next term, in conj^pciuence of the absence 
of two wittiesscs material for the traverser’s defenc(^; and I can. 
undertake to state, with confidence, that if your lordship grant this 
njudication, those witnesses will be in attendance at that time ; my 
application is grounded on three affidavits, and is opposed by one on 
the part of the Crown, by which I find there is the* same anxiety to 
try Mag(^e in the absence of his witnesses, as prevailed on the former 
occasions ; in the affidavits of Mr. Magee, one of the 28th of May, 
and the other ftf the 5th of July, it was stated that Mr. W. Pole, Sir 
C. Saxton, and Mr. Fitzgerald were important witnesses ; the latter 
gentleinah is in attendance, but the two former not ; and if the Court 
btfoi’e agreed to postjione, on account of their ab.sen(re, tlie same 
cause now operates, and we come now with stronger documents than 
before ; for we have the affidavit of service of tw o subpoenas ad 
testificandum^ and the affidavit of the Englisli' agent will be produced 
to prove he transmitted £30 British, as viaticums for IMr. Pole and 
Sir Charl(‘s Saxton. And what says the affidavit of the Crown 
Solicitor ? Why thal a letter was received from C. Saxton, stating 
that he had not received his viaticum. How frivolous is it to 
talk of £15 preventing a High-minded gentleman doing justice 
betw(?en jiarty an<l party; it is sworn by the process-server that he 
believes it was sent to tlm lodging-house in which Sir C. Saxton 
lived, and wdiere he hairned that Sir Charles had set off for Ireland ; 
the viaticum w^ould have been .personally paid if there had been 
personal attendance. Mr. Magee further swear.s that he will apply 
to the Court of King’s Bench in Eng'and, for attachments for not 
obeying your lord, ship’s process. 

‘‘Chief Ju.stice. — That attachment issues on certificate from this 
Court that a viaticum w^as hmdered. 

“ Mr. O’Connell. — The only certificate,' i believe, my lord, 
reipiired, is a certificate of non-attendance. The process-server was 
informed that Sir Charles had set out for Ireland, and if his servant 
told a falsehood, wffiy should Mr. Magee suffer ? Mr. Kemmis 
makes affidavit of a letter from Sir Charles, and only presents us 
witli a fragment of it ; is it not strange he did not write to Mr. 
Magee’s agent instead of the agent for the prosecution ? The letter 
is written not to the person who wanted his evidence, but to the 
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person that did not. Mr. Fitzgerald did not send bis excuse, hut 
wrote to tlie agent of the traverser. Were we to hunt all over 
England for Sir Charles to give him his viaticum personally? We 
have the letter of the ^English agent w!io is now in court, whose 
.affidavit will be sworn before this trial shall have proceeded, and in 
which he states that he believes tlie viaticum was received. Con- 

f 

si(Jer, my lord, the great severity it would be try a man in Ireland, 
while his witness is in England. Mr. W. Pole, it is true, lias no 
residence in Ireland, although here presents an Irish county, and 1 
am sure (said Mr. O’Oonnell) he would not*peddle about fifteen 
pounds ; if there had been any negligence upon the part of tl« 
traverser, his application would come with a bad grat*efbut he has 
done every thing in his power to induce* the attendance ot‘ his 
witnesses; two iresh subpoenas have been served; and T should hope 
the case of the Chevalier lyEon, reported in Burrowes, will not V*. 
here debated; in that case the witnesses were in FraiuMj, and no 
chance of their coming over ; but the obstacle to the atteiidaflce of 
our witnesses is now %ione away ; they were, at the time of formin’ 
apjdications, attending their duty in jiarlianient ; but that cause, which 
I allow a legal one, is now done away ; up to Thursday last, their 
absence is accounted for, and we can now proco,(‘d to enforce their 
attendance, so that there is little doubt of their being present on tlu^ 
day this trial will stand for, if your ffirdship grant this apjilication. 
Being now in possession of Sir Charles Saxtorrs last excuse*, tlie non- 
receipt of the viaticum, that shall be o4viated, and that it has not 
been caused by the default of Mr. Magee, Mr, Menzie's affidavit will 
clearly evince. And as former postponements took place on wcaiker 
grounds, I should hojic this application will be allowed. Mr. Kernmis 
cannot say he belli* ves Mr. JMagee intends to esca]M* iroin justiei*; 
he sets out a letter of Sir .C. Saxton, and docs not swear that he 
believes it ; by the ]>ost})onoiiieTit, a failure of justice cannot ensue, 
but great injustico ^y be done if traverser be obliged to go to 
trial, in the absence /f his w itnesses. 

“ Chief Justice. — Do you consent, Mr. Attorncy-tTcncral ? 

“Attorney-General. — By no means, my lord; two of the persons 
formerly absent are now’ present, and further postponement would be 
but a mockery of justice. 

“ Mr. Wallace, — There is nothing to justify the expressions of a 
mockery of justice; this is not an application to ]>ostpone the 
punislimeni, hut one to the discretion of the Court to postpone the 
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trial. Mr. Magee may be guilty of the libel, but initil proved so, he is 
to be considered innocent ; the Crown cannot suffer by the delay, for 
judgment cannot be had till next term. 

“ Chief Justice. — Let me see the affidavits; 

“ Mr. Wallace. — I ^am glad your lordship has looked into the 
affidavits ; they contain the usual ground for postponing the trial, 
that justice cannot be done if the trial proceeded in the absence of 
traverser’s witnesses ; and am 1 not at liberty to assume that Sir 
C. Sa^fton is a material witness, when it has not been contravened 
by the affidavit on tbe other side ? It would be miserable special 
pleading to say, that because the money was not actually put into Sir 
C. Saxton’s^ packet, although he was on his way to Ireland, that, 
therefore, he is justified in acting as if no viaticum at all had been 
sent to hiin. I am sorry he conceived a viaticum at all necessary, 
Ty7o of the witnesses,' the Attorney-General states, have arrived, but 
w(i made no compromise to go to trial in the absence of th(3 
others, 1 shall not trouble your lordship at greater length; but 
the cardinal fact in our cause is, we have the best grounded hojie 
that he will attend on the day we have applied to fix the trial for. 

“ Chief J ustico. — This case comes before me like any other cause 
at nisi prius^ and I will act in it as I would on circuit. The Judge 
cannot say 1 will not try it; let the party prosecuting proceed at his 
peril ; becaus(,* two postponerae^its have taken place before the Court, 
is it to be argued, that, therefore, a third shall ? There is no fact 
either stated in the affidavit or by counsel, by which the Court can 
judge of the materiality of the absent witness ; one of them says he 
would have attended if he had received a proper viaticum ; that 
which is spoken of would not be siilficient to bring persons of their 
rank half way. I cannot consent to postpone the trial, but let the 
prosecutor proceed at his own risk. 

Mr. Townsend cited the case of the King against Finney, which 
afterwards went to the twelve judges, and in 11^ t, case there was no 
postponement. 

Mr. O’Connell. — Mr. Attorney- General will proceed, if he please ; 
but it would be a mockery of justice to consent to go on in the 
absence of our witnesses. 

“ Attorney-General — My lord, it is most important that jurors 
should attend when summoned. 

“ Chief Justice. — They have been called on £50 fines. Here a 
long delay took place for want of jurors. 
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Mr. O’Connell — 1 am desired by Mr. Magee, to state, that if the 
postponement shall he allowed, proper viaticums shall be sent. 

“ Attorney-General — 1 cannot consent, as I feel confident delay is 
the only object in view^ 

* “ Mr. O’Connell. — Wt\di1for in opinion wiUi Mr. Magee; we do 

not wish to appear if the trial proceed, but, we yield to his wish tliat 
we should. A further delay took place. 

“Mr. Finlay, in a very nervous manner, then said — My lord, I 
think it extreidely unreasonable, since they won’t wait; for out wit- 
ncfsses, that we should wait for their jury. (A general laugh.) 

“Mr. Attorney-General. — My lord, there are but eleven jurors in 
attendance, we, therefore, pray a tales; we would, fio^ever, rather 
have the panel, if your lordship will wait a short time. 

Mr. O’Connell. — My lord, I am to pray to qipisL the panel. This 
is a trial by nisi prius^ and yet the panel is different from the riisi* 
prius one ; there are hut twenty-four names, instead of thirty-six, 
and the 29th of Geo. TI., cap. f>, includes the case of the King against 
Magee, as well as other trials at nisi prius ; the third section enacts, 
that any slieritf or other officer, shall annex tlie Christian names, &c., 
of the persons returned, who shall be in number thirty-six, and that 
they shall try all the cases at nisi prius ; the sherifi' has here 
returned the venire, and has not returned thirty-six names ; twenty- 
four only being returned ; the words of the statute are express ; the 
only doubt is, whether criminal cases are included ; it may be said 
that party and party include the King ; #lie third section is a positive 
enactment ; the first section has these words '‘per tneditatem lingua^ 
whicli is only applicable to criminal cases, as therc^ is no such thing 
in civil ctises. 

“Chief Justice. — I'liis apj^ears, reading tlm vStatuti*, to apply to the 
assizes. 

Mr. O’Connell. — An/l nisi prius also. 

“ Chief J ustice.-Ai^^lon’t think it apfdies to tlie city of Dublin. 

“ Mr. 0’Connell.-j£-"riien your lordship will mak<i a note of our 
motion to (piash the panel. Now, my lord, we object to the array ; 
there has been a misdirection of tlie venire ; before the statute, the 
proceedings were by distringas alias, and plaries distringas ; the 
venire issued in this case has been returned, and reniuins amongst 
the records of the court. Thm’e are, at pi-esent, two venires. The 
Attorney -General can ajipoint triers to try the fact. 

“Attorney-General. — They allege there arc (vrors on the record. 
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Your lordship is not sitting here to try the plea roll, but the issue 
knit between the parties. 

‘‘If tiiere be error on the record, a writ of error will lie, or a 
motion may be made to arrest the judgment. 

“ lilr. O'Connell — The 7iisi prius roll will exhibit the ground of 
our objection. 

Mr. Wallace — We could liave no opportunity to challenge the 
array if we did not know of the second panel. 

Chief Justice. — The record is now before me and I do not see the 
second venire. # 

“Mr. Townsend. — All objections to the arrajr are against the 
officer himselit Iwit this is for the Court above, and not to be considered 
as 7ii$i prhis. 

“ Attorrtey-GeneraL — If there be any error on the record, this is 
not? the phuic to amend it. 

“ Mr. Wallace. — We contend for it ‘, we are not to be -tried by the 
second«jury. 

“ The Clerk of the Crown then i*ead from .the record, the objections 
j)ut in by the traverser’s counsel ; they were put in as pleas, and were 
substantially ; in the first place, that the jianel was returned by the 
sherilfs, under the denominations (noniinationKs) of the Attorney- 
General ; that the panel did not contain truth ; and that a distrifigc 
did not issue on the lirst venirL, The Attorney-General them, ore 
te?iusy joined issue on the lirst and second plea, and demurred to the 
third. Triers were then appointed — Messrs. Ileyland and Hamilton. 


“ Wii.niAM Goff, Esq., examined by Mr. O’Connell. 

“ Do you know Joseph Goff? 

“ I do. 

“ Is he not one of the persons returueil on this panel? 

“ I believe so. 

“ Mr, O’Connell. — My lord, we are going to that this person, 
not having any other favour to ask of the government, expressed a 
w ish to be always employed as a juror in cases where the Crown was 
a party ; such expressions would warrant a conclusion that his name 
now appeared on the panel in consequence, of his own wishes, and 
in violation, therefore, of the impartiality necessary in the formation 
of juries. 

“ The reason why we did not produce the person himself is upon 
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the generul principle, that no man is bound to criminate himself. If 
crown influence be proved, it will aflect the Attorney-General, as 
identified with the oflicers of the crown.” 


* This challenge was,, after some discussion, disallowed, as the 
Court would not admit hearsay evidencA^ on the point. 

The following were the jury, as finally sworn : — 


Loliviul Crosthwaite, 
l^Jionms Andrews, 
Bladen Swiney, 
lii(!hard*l*alnier, 

Thomas Boehfort, 
Alexander Monttromery, 


Marlin Keene, 
Bcnjy,inin Darley, 
William Watson, 
William Walsh, 
Richard Cookd^ 
Edward Clibhorue. 


Mr. Kemmis then opened the indictment, and the Attornfy^ 
General followed. 

The nature of his speech will be readily gathered froib Mr. 
O* Connell’s reply, which has been generally considered one of 
his greatest bar efforts, and which we now proceed to give. 

It was on Tuesday, 27th July, the second day of the pro- 
ceedings, that he was called upon to speak. We quote the 
ample report of the Evemuff Post 

“ At eleven oVdock, the Chief Justice took his seat in the court, 
wliich w^as crowded from an early Iioiw, public expectation being 
mucli excited and interested, with respect to tlie proceedings and 
issue of the day. 

“ Mr. O^Connell rose and spoke as follows : — 

“ I consented to th(i adjournment yesterday, gentlemen of the 
jury, from that impulse nature which compels us to postpone 
pain; it is, indeed, painlul to me fo address you; it is a (iieerless, a 
hopeless task to tid livss you — a task wdiich w^ould requin' all tlie 
animation and inte/esl to be derived tVom the working of a mind 
fully fraught with the resentment and disgust created in mine 
yesterday, by tluit farrago of helpless absurdity with which Mr. 
Attorney- General regaled you. 

But I am now not sorry for the delay. Whatever I may have 
lost in vivacity, 1 trust I shall compensati^ for in discretion. That 
which yesterday excited my anger, now appears to me to be an ob- 
ject of pity ; and that whicli then roused my indignation, now only 
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moves to cojitempt, I can now address you with feelings softened, 
and, I trust, subdued ; and I do, from my soul, declare, that I now 
cherish no other sensations than those which enable me to bestow 
on the Attorney-General and on his discourse, pure and uninixed 
coinf)assion. 

It was a discourse in which you could not discover either order, 
or method, or eloquence ; it contained very little logic, and no 
poetry at all ; violent and virulent, it was a confused and disjointed 
tissue 'of bigotry, amalgamated with congenial vulgarify. He accused 
my client of using Billingsgate, and he accused him of it in language 
suited exclusively for that meridian. He descended even to the 
calling of nafoes : he (tailed this young gentleman a ‘ malefactor,’ a 
‘Jacobin,’ and a ‘ruffian,’ gentlemen of the jury ; he called him 
‘ abominable,’ and * seditious,’ and ‘ revolutionary,’ and ‘ infamous,* 
■»VnA a ‘ ruflian’ again, gentlemen of the jury ; he called him a 
‘ brothel keeper,’ a ‘ pander,’ ‘ a kind of bawd in breeches,’ and a 
‘ ruffiatV a third time, gentlemen of the jury. 

“I cannot repress my astonishment, how Mr. Attorney- General 
c.ould have preserv^ed this dialect in its native purity ; he J^as been 
now for nearly thirty years in the class of polished society ; he has, 
for some years, mixed amongst the highest orders in the state ; he 
has had the honour to belong for thirty years to the first profession 
in the world — to the only profession, with the single exception, 
perhaps, of the military, to which a high-minded gentleman could 
condescend to belong — the luish bar. To that bar, at which he has 
secui and heard a Burgh and a Dii^ucry ; at which he must have 
listened to a Burston, a Ponsonby, and a Curran ; to a bar, which 
still contains a Plunket, a Ball, and, despite ol' politics, I will add, a 
Biishe. With this galaxy of glory, flinging tlieir light around him, 
how can he alone have remained in dai'kness? How has it hap- 
pened, that the twilight niurkiness of his soul, has not been illu- 
iniiicd with a single ray shot from their lustre ? p^ jVoid of taste and of 
genius, how (‘an he have had memory enough to Reserve this original 
vulgarity ? He is, indeed, an object of compassion, and, from my 
inmost soul, I bestow on him my forgiveness, and my bounteous 
pity. 

“ But not for him alone should compassion be felt. Recollect, that 
upon iiis advice — that with him, as the prime mover and instigator 
of those rash, and silly, and irritating measures, of the last five 
years, which have atilicted and distracted this long-suffering country 
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have originated — with him they have all originated. Is tlutre not 
tlien compassion due to the millions, whose destinies are made to 
depend upon his counsel ? Is there no pity to those who, like me, 
must know that the lit>erties of the tenderest pledges of their aflfec- 
• tions, and of that wliich^is dearer still, of th«ir country, depend on 
this man’s advice ? 

“ Yet, let not pity for us be unmixed ; he has aflbrded the con- 
solation of hope ; his harangue has heen heard ; it will be reported — 
1 trust, faithfully reported ; and if it be but read in^ Englaml, wc 
may venture to hope that there may remain jimt so inu(di good sense 
in England as to jnduce the conviction of the folly and the danger 
of (‘onductirig the government of a brave and long-dnduring people 
by the counsels of so tasteless and talentless an adviser. 

“ Sec what an imitative animal man is ! The sound ruilian — 

rulRan — rudiaii, had scarcely died on the Attorney-Gencrars 
wlien you find the word honoured, with all the permanency of print, 
in one of his pensioned and well-paid, but ill-read newspapers,* Here 
is the first line in the Ruhlin Journal of tliis day; — ‘ Tlie ruffian 
who writ<*s for the Freeman^n Journal* Here is an a]>t scholar — he 
profits well of the Attorney- General’s tuition. The pujiil is worthy 
of the maater — the master is just suited to the piij>il. 

“ 1 now dismiss the style and measure of the Attorney-General’s 
discourse, and I require your attenlioh to its matter. That matter I 
must divide, although with him there was no division, into two 
unequal portions. The first, as it was.by far tlie greater portion of 
his discourse, shall be that which was altogetlu^r inapplicable to the 
purposes of this prosecution. I’he second, and inlinit(*ly the smaller 
portion of his speecli, is that which related to tlie subject matter of 
the indictment wbicli you lire to try. He lias tou(rh<*d upon, and 
disfigured a great variety of topics. 1 shall follow Iiim at my good 
leisure through them, lie has invited me to a wide field of divseus- 
sioii. I accept hi^ cliallenge with alacrity and with pleasure. 

“ This extrancoi.v( fiart of his discourse, which I mean first to 
discuss,' was distinguished by two leading features. The first con- 
sisted of a dull and reproving sermon, with which he treated my 
colleagues and myself, for tlie manner in which we thought fit to 
conduct this defence. He talked of the melancholy exhibition of 
four hours wasted, as he said, in frivolous debate, and he obscurely 
hinted at something like incorrectness of professional conduct. He 
lias not ventured to speak out, but I will. I shall say nothing for 
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myself ; but, for my colleagues — my inferiors in professional standing, 
but infinitely my superiors in every talent and in every acquirement 
—my colleagues, whom I boast as my friends, not in the routine lan- 
guage of the bar, but in the sincerity of my f.esteern and affection ; 
for my learned and upright colleagues, I ti;eat the unfounded insi- 
nuation with the most contemptuous scorn I 

“ All I shall expose is tlie utter inattention to the fact, which, 
in small things as in great, seems to mark the Attorney-Generars 
career. Ib*, qdks of four liours. Why, it was past 'one before the 
last of you were diggdd together by the Sheriff’ and the Attorney- 
General rose to address you before three. How h,e could contrive to 
squeeze four hohrs into that interval, it is for him to explain; nor 
should I notice it, but that it is the particular prerogatives of dulncss 
to b(^. accurate in th(^ detail of minor facts, so that the Attorney- 
General is without an excuse, wIkui he departs from them, and when 
for four hours, you have had not quite two. Take this also wdth 
you, that we assert our uncontrollable right to employ them as we 
liav(j done ; and avS to his advi(5c, we neither respect, nor will we 
rc(M‘ive it ; b\it wc can afford cheerfully to pardon the vain pr<?sump- 
tion that made him offer us counsid. 

“ For th(* re st, he may be assured that wc will never imitate his 
example. We will never volunteer to mingle our politics, whatever 
they may be, with our forensic* duties. I made this the rigid rultj of 
my professional conduct ; and if 1 shall appear to depart from this 
nil(j now, I bid you recollect that I am compelled to follow the 
Attorney-General into grounds which, if he had been wdse, he W'ould 
have avoided, 

“Yes; 1 am compelled to follow him into tlie discussion of his 
conduct towards the Catholics# He has poured out the full vial of 
his own praise on that conduct — upraise ii> vvliicli, I can safely assure 
him, he has not a single unpaid rival. It is a tt>pic upot) which no 
unbrib(*d man, exct'pt himself, dwells. I admit disinterestedness 
with wliich he praises himself, and I do not enfy vim his delight, bii( 
he ought to know, if he se(*s or hears a word of that kind from an}^ 
other man, that that man receives or expects compensation for his 
task, and really deserves money for his labour and invention. 

“ My lord, upon the Catholic subject, I coinn\chce with one asser- 
tu>n of the Attorney-General, which I trust I misunderstood. He 
talked, as I collected him, of the Catholics having imbibed principles 
of a seditious, treasonable, and rovohiti<»nary nature I He seemed t(> 
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me, most distiru^tly, to cliarge us with treason ! There is no relying 
on liis words lor his meaning — I know there is not. On n former 
oceasion, 1 took Vlown a repetition of this charge full seventeen times 
on my brief, and. yet, (^fterwards, it turned out that lie never intended 
» to make any siudi cliarge ; that he forgot hew had ever used those 
words, and he disclaimed the idea they naturally convey. It is clear, 
thendbre, that upon tliis subject he knows not what he says ; and 
that these phi*asQS are the mere llowers of his rlietorie, but quite 
innocent of any meaning ! 

“ Upon this account 1 pass him by, 1 go lw*yond him, and I con- 
tent myself with jirochiiming those charges, whosoever may make 
them, to be false and base calumnies! It is impossibfe to refute such 
eliargcs in the language of dignity or temper. But if any man dares 
to charge the Catlioli(! body, or tlie Catbolic board, or any nidividuals 
of that board with sedition or treason, 1 do here, I shall always in fliis 
court, in the city, in tlic field, brand him as an infamous and profligate 
liar ! 

Pardon the phrase, but there is no other suitable to the occasion. 
But lui is a profligate liar who so asserts, because he must know that 
the whole tenor of our conduct confutes tlu* assertion. What is it we 
seek ? . . . ' . 

‘‘Chief Justice. — What, Mr. O’Connell, can this have to do with 
the question which the jury are to try ? 

“ Mr. O’Connell. — You heard the Aitorncy-Gencral traduce and 
calumniate us — you heard him with patience and with temper — 
listen now to our lindication ! 

“ I ask, what is it we seek ? What is it we incessantly and, if you 
please, clamorously jietition for ? Why, to Ix^ allowed to partake of 
the advantages of the constitution. We are earnestly anxious to 
share the benefits of tlie coHstitution. Wo look to tlie [lurticijiation 
in the constitution as our greatest political blessing. If we desired to 
destroy it, wouM we seek to share it? If we wished to overturn it, 
would w^e exert our/xd^es through calumny, and in peril, to obtain a 
portion of its blessings ? Strange, inconsistent voice of calumny ! 
You charge us with intemperance in our exertions for a participation 
in the constitution, and you charge us at the* same time, almost in the 
same sentence, with a design to (»verturn that constitution. Tlu; 
dupes of your hypocrisy may belicvi? you ; but base calumniators, you 
do not, you cannot believe yourselves 1 

“The A ttorn<*y- General — ^this wisest and best of men^ as liis 
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colleague, tlie Solicitor-General, called him in his presence — the 
Attorney- General next boasted of his triumph over ])ope and popery 
— ‘ I put down the Catholic committee ; I will put down, at my good 
time, the Catholic Board/ This boast is pgrtly historical, partly 
proi)hetical. lie was wrong in his history— ^hc is quite mistaken in 
his ju’ophecy. He did not put down the Catholic Committee — we 
gave up that name the moment that it was confessedly avowed, that 
this saj)ient A ttorney-( General’s polemica-lcgal controvtTsy dwindled 
into a mere dis[)ute about words. lie told us that in the English 
language * pndence ^ Ineans ‘ purpose / had it been French and not 
English, we might have been inclined to respect lijs judgment, but in 
point of English we venture to differ with him ; we told him ‘ pur- 
pose,’ good Mr. Attorney- General, is just the reverse of ‘pretence.’ 
The (juarrel grciw \<farm and animated ; we appealed to common 
'^’eiise, to the grammar, and to the dictionary ; common sense, gram- 
mar, and the dictionary decided in our favour. He brought his 
appeal to this court, your lordship, and your brethren unanimously 
decided that, in point of law — mark, mark, gentlemen of the jury, the 
sublime wisdom of law — the court decided that, in point of law, 
^pretence' does mean ^purpose /’ 

“Fully cout(‘ntcd with this very reasonable and more satisfactory 
decision, there still remained a matter of fact between us : the 
Attorney-Gemu'al charged us wdth being representatives ; we denied 
all represtiutation. He had two witnesses to prove the fact for him ; 
they swore to it one way at one trial, and directly the other way at 
the next. An honourable, intelligent, and enlightened jury dis- 
believed those witnesses at the first trial — matters were better 
managed at the second trial — the jury were better ai^anyed, I si)eak 
delicately, gentlemen; the jury were better arranged, as the witness(‘s 
were better informed ; and, accordingly, there was one verdict for us 
on the representative question, and one verdict against us, 

“ You know the jury that h)iind for us ; you knbw that it was Sir 
Charles Saxton’s Castle-list jury that found against us. Well, the 
consequence was, that, thus encouraged, Mr. Attorney-General pro- 
ceeded to force. We abhorred tumult, and were weary of litigation ; 
we new-modelled the agents and managers of the Catholic petitions ; we 
forme^an assembly, respecting which there could not be a shadow of 
pretext for calling it a representative body. We disclaimed representa- 
tion ; and we rendered it impossible, even for the virulence of the most 
malignant Uiw-olhcer living, to employ the Convention Act against us 
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— that, even upon the Attorney-Geiienirs own construction, requires 
representation as an ingredient in the offence it proliihits. He 
cannot possibly call us representatives; we are the individual servants 
of tlie public, wliose business we do gratuitously but zealously. Our 
^ cause has advanced even from his persecution — and this he calls 
putting down the Cathofic Committee! 

“ Next, he glorilies himself in his prospect of putting down the 
Catholic Board. For the present, he, indeed, tells yon, that, much as 
lie hates the papists, it is unnecessary for him to crnsli our board, 
because we injure our own cause so mucli. lle^saysthat we are very 
criminal, but we are so foolish that our folly serves as a compensa- 
tion for onr wickedness. We are very wicked and ve»y ^nischievous, 
but then we are such foolish, little, criminals, that we deserve his 
indiilgemHi. Thus he tolerates offences, Inicause of tladr ly^ing cann- 
initt(d sillily ; and, indeed, w<.f give him so *much ph^asure ufid. 
gratification by the injury w(* do our own cause, that he is spar(?d the 
superfluous labour of impeding our petition by his prose<‘iitions^ fines, 
or imprisonments. 

“ He expresses the very idea of the Uoinan Domitian, of whom 
some of you possibly may have read; h(^ amused his days in torturing 
men — his evenings he relaxed in the humble cruelty of impaling flies, 
A courtier caught a fly for his imperial amusenKuit — ‘fool,’ said the 
emperor, ‘fool, to give thyself the trouJde of torturing an animal that 
was about to burn itself to death in the candle !* Such is the spirit 
of the Attorney- General’s cominenturjj^ on our boai’d. Oh, rare 
Attorney- General ! — Oh, best and wisest of imm ! ! ! 

“ But, to be serious. Let me jfledge myself to you that he imposes 
on you, when he threatens to crush ^the Catholic Board. Illegal 
violence may do it — force int^y effectuate it ; Imt your hopes and {lis 
will be defeated, if he attempts it by any course of law. I am, if not 
a lawyer, at least, a barrister. On this subject I ought to know 
something, and 1 dp not hesitate to coiitriidict the Attorney-General 
on this point, and th proclaim to you and to the country that the 
Catholic Board is perfectly a le.gal assembly — that it not only does 
not violate tlie law, but that it is entitled to the protection of the law, 
and in the very proudest tone of firmness, 1 hurl defiance at the 
Attorney-General ! 

“I defy him to allege a law or a statute, or even a proclamation 
that is violated by the Catholic Board. No, genth^men, no ; his 
religious prejudices — if the absence of every charity can be called 
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anything religious — his religious prejudices really obscure his reason, 
his bigoted intolerance has totally darkened his understanding, and 
he mistakes the jdiiinest facts and misquotes the clearest law, in tlie 
ardour and vehemence of his rancour. I disdain lijs moderation — I 
scorn his forbearance— I tell him he knows not the law if he thinks 
as lie says ; and if he thinks so, I tell him to liis beard, that he is not 
honest in not having sooner prosecuted us, and I challenge him to 
that prosecution. 

“ It is strange — it is mcdancholy, to reflect on the miserable and 
mistaken ])ride that must inflate him to talk as he does of the Catholic 
Hoard. 'J'he Catholic Board is composed of men — I include not 
myself — of (y311.se, I always except myself — every way his superiors, 
in birth, in fortunes, in talents, in rank. What ! is he to talk of the 
Catholic Board lightly ? At their head is the Earl of Fingal, a 
.vCKtbleman wdiose exalted rank stoops beneath the superior station of 
his virtues — whom even the venal minions of power must resjiect. 
We aic engaged, patiently and ])crseveringly engaged, in a struggle 
through tluj o})(‘n channels of the constitution ior our liberties. The 
son of the ancient earl whom I have mentioned cannot in his native 
. land attain any honourabh; distinction of the state, and yet Mr. 
Attorney -G (moral knows that they are open to every son of every 
bigoted and inteinpi.Tate stranger that may settle amongst us. 

But this system cannot last ; he may insult, he may calumniate, 
he mpy prosecute ; but the Catholic cause* is on its majest'tc march ; 
its progress is raj>id and obyious ; it is cheered in its advance, and 
aided by all that is dignified and dispassionate — by everything that is 
patriotic — by all the honour, all the integrity of the empire ; and its 
success is just as certain as tj|e return of to-morrow’s sun, and the 
close of to-morrow’s eve. 

“ We will — we must soon be eynancipated, in despite of the 
Attorney-General, aided as he is by his august allies, the aldermen 
of Skinner’s-alley. In despite of the Attorney-General and the 
aldermen of Skinner’s-alley, our emancipation *jis certain, and not 
distant. 

“ I have no difficulty in perceiving the motive of the Attorney- 
General, in d(i voting so much of his medley oration to the Catholic 
(Question, and to the expression of his bitter hatred to us, and of his 
determination to ruin our hopes. It had, to he sure, no connection 
with the cause, but it had a direct and natural connection with you. 
He has been, all his life, reckoned a man of consummate cunning 
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and dexterity ; and whilst one wonders that he has so much ex- 
posed himself upon tliose i)rosecutions, and accounts for it by the 
proverlnal blindness of religious zeal, it is still easy to discover much 
of his native (‘.unniiig and dexterity. Gentlemen, he thinks he knows 
his men — he knows you ; many of you signed the no-popery peti- 
tion ; he heard one of *you boast of it ; he knows you would not 
have been summoned on this jury, if you had entertained liberal 
sentiments ; he knows all this, and, therefore, it is that he, with the 
artifice and cupning of an experienced nisi j^^ius advocate, ejidea- 
vours to win your confidence, and command ^our affections by the 
display of his congenial illiberality and bigotr}^ 

‘‘ You are all, of* course, Protestants ; see what a#c<jmpliment he 
pays to your religion and his own, when he endeavours tlius to 
procure a verdict on your oaths ; when he endeavours 4o seduce 
you to what, if you were so seduced, would be jJerjury, by indulgi#i<]^ 
your prejudices, and flattering you by the coincidence of his senti- 
ments and wishes. Will he succeed, gentlemen ? Will you®allow 
him to draw you intcTa peijury out of zeal for your religion ? And 
will you violate the pledge you have given to your God to do justice, 
in order to gratify your anxiety for the ascendancy of what you 
believe to be his church ? Gentlemen, reflect on the strange and 
monstrous inconsistency of this conduct, and do not commit, if you 
can avoid it, the pious crime of violating your solemn oaths, in 
aid of the pious designs of the Attornej^-Gcneral against popc^ry. 

“ Oh, gentlemen ! it is not in any lightness of heart 1 tlius address 
you — it is iratlier in bitterness and sorrow ; you did not expect 
flattery from me, and my client ^as little disposed to ofler it to you ; 
besides, of what avail would it be to flatter, if you came here pre- 
determined, and it is too pkin that you are not selected for this 
jury from any notion of* your impartiality ? 

** But when I talk to you of your oaths and of your religion, 1 
would full fain I cyuld’irnprcss you with a respect for both the one 
and the other. I, w io*do not flatter, tell you, that though I «lo not 
join with you in belief, I have the most unfeigned respect for the 
form of Christian faith which you profess. Would that its sub- 
stance, not its forma and temporal advantages, were deejily im- 
pressed on your minds ! then should I not address you in tlie cheerless 
and hopel^s despondency that crowds on ray mind, and drives me lo 
jt^htyou with the air of ridicule I do. Gentlemen, I eimierely resjied 
your religion, but I despise and J now apprehend 

2 I 
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your pnyudices, in the same proportion as the Attorncy-Geaeral 
has cultivated them. In plain truth, every religion is good — every 
religion is true to him who, in his due caution and conscience, believes 
it. 'Shere is but one bad religion, that of a man who professes a 
faith wliich lie does not believe ; but the good religion may be, and 
often is, corrupted by the wretched and wicked prejudices which 
admit a dilference of opinion as a cause of hatred. 

“ The Attorney-General, defective in argument — ^weak in his cause, 
has (iFtfully roused your prejudices at his side. J have, on the 
contrary, met your prejudices boldly. If your verdict shall be for 
me, you will be certain that it has been produced by nothing but 
unwilling copvpction resulting from sober and satisfied judgment. If 
your verdict be bestowed upon the artifices of the Attorney-General, 
you may happen to be right ; but do you not see the danger of its 
^ betng produced by ah admixture of passion and prejudice with your 
reason ? How difficult is it to separate prejudice from reason, when 
they Kun in the same direction. If you be men of conscience, then I 
call on you to listen to me, that your consciences may be safe, and 
your reason alone be the guardian of your oath, and the sole monitor 
of your decision. 

“ I now bring you to the immediate subject of this indictment. 
Mr. Magee is charged with publishing a libel in his paper called the 
Dublin Evening Post. His krdship has decided that there is legal 
proof of the publication, and I would be sorry you thought of acquit- 
ting Mr. Magee, under the pretence of not believing that evidence. 
I will not, therefore, trouble you on that part of the case ; I will tell 
you, gentlemen, presently, what this publication is ; but suffer me 
first to inform you what it is not — for this I consider to be very 
important to the strong, and in truth, tdumphant defence which my 
client has to this indictment, 

Gentlemen, this is not a libel on Charles Lennox, Duke of Rich- 
mond, in his private or individual capacity.' It^does not interfere 
with the privacy of his domestic life. It is free from any reproach 
upon his domestic habits or conduct ; it is perfectly pure from any 
attempt to traduce his personal honour or integrity. Towards the 
man, there is not the least taint of malignity ; nay, the thing is still 
stronger. Of Charles Duke of Richmond, personally, and as dis- 
connected with the administration of public affairs, it speaks in 
terms of civility and even respect. It contains this passage whicli 1 
read from the indictment \ 
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“ * Had lie remained what he first came over, or what he af’terwards 
professed to be, he would have retained his reputation for honest 
open hostility^ defending his political principles with firmness, 
perhaps with wq^rmth^ but without rancour ; the supporter and not 
^ the tool of an administration ; a mistaken pol^ician, perhaps, but an 
honourable man, and a respectable soldier/ 

“ The Duke is here in this libel, my lords — in this libel, gentlemen 
of the jury, the Duke of Richmond is called an lionourable man, 
and a respectable soldier ! Could more flattering expressions be 
invented ? Has the most mercenary Press that ever yet existed, the 
mercenary Press of this metropolis, contained in return for all the 
money it has received, any praise which ought to bo sP pleasing — 
‘an honourable man, and a respectable soldier?’ I do, therefore, 
beg of you, gentlemen, as you value your honesty, t<f carrjT with you 
in your distinct recollection, this fact, that v^mtever of evil thiji 
publication may contain, it does not involve any reproach against 
the Duke of Richmond, in any other than in bis public and ofheial 
character. 

“ I have, gentlemen, next to require you to take notice, that this 
publication is not indicted as a seditious libel. The word seditious 
is, indeed, used as a kind of make-wciglit in the introductory part of 
the indictment. But mark, and recollect, that this is not an indict- 
ment for sedition. It is not, then, for private slander, nor for any 
offence against the constitution, that Mr. Magee now stands arraigned 
before you. 

“ In the third place, gentlemen, there is this singular feature in 
this case, namely — ^that this libiH, as the prosecutor calls it, is not 
charged in this indictment to be ‘ false/ 

“The indictment has this singular difrerehee from any other I 
have ever seen, that the assertions of the publications iwa not oven 
stated to be false. 

“ They have not had the courtesy to you, to state upon record, 
that these charges, suth as they are, were Contrary to the truth. 
This I believe to be the first instance in which tbe allegation of 
falsehood has been omitted. To wlfat is this omission to be attri- 
buted ? Is it that an experiment is to be made, how much further 
the doctrine of the criminality of truth can be drawn ? Does the 
prosecutor wish to make another bad precedent ? or is it in contempt 
of any distinction between truth and falsehood, that this charge 
is thus framed ; or does he fear that you would scruple to convi(rt, 
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if the indictment charged that to be false, which you all know to 
be true ? 

“ However that may be, I will have you to remember, that you 
are now to pronounce upon a publication, the truth of which is not 
controverted. Attend^ to the case, and you will find you arc not to 
try Mr. Magee for sedition which may endanger the state, or for 
private defamation which may press sorely upon the heart, and blast 
the prospects of a private family ; and that the subject matter for 
your decision is not characterized as false, or described as untrue. 

“ Such are the cir/jumstances which accompany this publication, 
on which you are to pronounce a verdict of guilt or innocence, 
The case is ;wkh •you ; it belongs to you exclusively to decide it. 
His lordship may advise, but he cannot control your decision, and 
it belongs *to yotf alone to say whether or not, upon the entire matter, 
yoi. conceive it to be evidence of guilt, and deserving of punishment. 
The statute law gives or recognises this your right, and, therefore, 
imposfifi this on you as your duty. The legislative has precluded 
any lawyer from binng able to dictate to ^ou. The Solicitor- 
General cannot now venture to promulgate the slavish doctrine 
which he addressed to Doctor Sheridan^s jury, when he told them, 
‘ not to presume to dificr from the Court in matter of law.’ The law 
and the fact are here the same, namely — ^the guilty or innocent 
design of the publication. * 

“Indeed, in any criminal case, the doctrine of the Solicitor- 
General is intolex'ablc. I eijter my solemn protest against it. The 
verdict which is required from a jury in any criminal case has 
nothing S|>ecial in it — it is not the finding of the fact in the affirma- 
tive or negative — it is not, as in Scotland, that the charge is proved 
or not proved. No ; tlie jury is to say whether the prisoner be guilty 
or not; and could a juror find a true verdict, who declared a man 
guilty upon evidence of some act, perhaps praiseworthy, but clearly 
void of evil design or bad consequences ? ' ^ 

“I do, therefore, deny the doctrine of the®learned gentleman ; it 
is not constitutional, and it would be frightful if it were. No 
judge can dictate to a jury — ^ho jury ought to allow itself to be 
dictated to. 

“If the Solicitor-General’s doctrine were established, see what 
oppressive consequences might result. At some future period, some 
man may attain the first place on the bench, by the reputation which 
is so easily acquired by a certain degree of church- w a rdening piety, 
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added to a great gravity, and raaidcnly decorum of manners. Such 
a man may reach the bench — for I am putting a mere imaginary 
ease — HE may be a man without PASSIONS, and THEREFORE 
witlioiit VICES*; he paay, my lord^ be a man superfluously RICH, 
» and, therefore, not to })e BRIBED with MONEY, but rendered 
PARTIAL by Ids BIGOTRY, and CQRRUPTED by his PRE- 
JUDICES ; such a man, INFLATED by FLATTERY, and 
BLOATED in his dignity, may hereafter use that character for 
SANCTITY Which has served to promote him, as a gword, tb hew 
down the struggling liberties of his country f such a judge may 
interfere before tri^il ! and at the trial be a PARTISAN ! 

Gentlemen, should an honest jury — could an hone^ft jury (if an 
honest jury were again found) listen with safety to the dictates of 
such a judge? I repeat it, therefore, that th^ Solicit or- txeneral is 
mistaken — that the law docs not, and cannot, require such a sub- 
mission as he preached ; and at all events, gentlemen, it cannot be 
controverted, that in^ the present instance, that of an allegecf libel, 
th<*. decision of all law and fact belongs to yon, 

‘‘ I am then warranted in directing to you some observations on 
the law of lihely and in doing so, I disclaim any apology for the 
consumption of the time necessary for my purpose. Gentlemen, my 
intention is to lay before you a short and rapid view of the causes 
which have introduced into courts *thc monstrous assertion — that 
truth is crime ! 

“ It is to be deeply lamented, that the»art of printing was unknown 
at the earlier periods of our l^istory. If, at the tim(3 the barons 
wrung the simple but sublime charter of liberty from a timid, per- 
fidious sovereign, from a violator of his word, from a man covered 
with disgrace, and sunk iu infamy — if at the time wljcn that 
charter was confirmed and renewed, the Press had existed, it would, 
1 think, have been the first care of those friends of freedom to have 
established a principle of liberty for it to rest upon, which n)ight 
resist every future assault. Their simple and unsophisticated under- 
standings could never be brought to comprehend the l<*gal subtleties 
by which it is now ai’gued, that falsehood is useful and innocent, and 
truth, the emanation and the type of heaven, a crime. Tlicy would 
have cut with their swords the cobweb links of sophifeiry in which 
truth is entangled ; and they would have rendered it impossible to 
re-establish, this injustice without violating a principle of the 
constitution. 
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** But in the ignorance of the blessing of a free Press^ they could 
not have provided for its security. There remains, however, an 
expression of their sentiments on our statute books. The ancient 
parliament did pass a kiw against the spreaders of false rumours. 
Tins law proves two things — first, that before this statute, it was not - 
considered a crime in law to spread even a false rumour, otherwise 
tlie statute would have been unnecessary; and secondly, that in 
their notion of crime, falsehood was a necessary ingredient. But 
liere I have to remark upon, and regret the strani^e propensity of 
j udges, to construe thfe law in favour of tyranny, and against liberty ; 
for servile and corrupt judges soon decided, that upon the construc- 
tion of this law, it was immaterial whether the rumours were true 
or false, and that a law made to punish false rumours, was equally 
applicable to the tru^, 

" This, gentlemen, is called construction ; it is just that which, 
in more recent times, and of inevitable consequence, from purer 
motivfs, has converted ^pretence* into ^purpose* 

“When the art of printing was invented, its value to every 
sufiercr — its terror to every oppressor, was soon obvious, and means 
were speedily adopted to prevent its salutary effects. The Star- 
Chamber — the odious Star-Chamber, was either created, or, at least, 
enlarged and brought into activity. Its proceedings were arbitrary — 
its decisions were oppressive, and injustice and tyranny wete formed 
into a system. To describle it to you in one sentence, it WAS A 
rUEMATUllELY PACKED JURY. Perhaps that description 
does not shock you much. Let me .report one of its decisions which 
will, I think, make its horrors more sensible to you — it is a ludicrous 
as well as a melancholy instance. 

“ A tradesman-y-a ruffian, I presume,^ he was styled — in an alter- 
cation with a nobleman’s servant, called the swan, which was worn 
on the servant’s arm for a badge, a goose. For this offence — ^the call- 
ing a nobleman’s badge of a swan, a goose, he was* brought before the 
Star-Chamber — he was, of* course, convicted ;* he lost, as I recollect, 
one of his ears on the pillory — waa sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, and a fine of £500 ; and all this to teach him to distinguish 
swam from geese, 

“1 now ask you, to whats is it you tradesmen and mercliants ai*e 
indebted for the safety and respect you can enjoy in society? What 
is it which has rescued you from the slavery in which persons who 
are engugod in trade were held by the iron barons of former days r 
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I will tell you ; it is the light, the reason, and tlie liberty which have 
been treated, and will, in despite of every opposition, be perpetuated 
by the exertion of the Press. 

Gentlemen, the Star-Chamber was particularly vigilant over the 
► infant struggles of the fress. A code of laws became necessary to 
govern the new enemy to prejudice aijd oppression — the Press. 
The Star-Chamber adopted, for this purpose, the civil law, as it is 
called — the law of Borne — not the law at the periods of her liberty 
and her glory,* but the law which was promulgated ^^vlien sl/e fell 
into slavery and disgrace, and recognised this principle, that the will 
of the prince was tjie rule of the law. The civil law^was adopted by 
the Star-Chamber as its guide in proceedings agitinst, and in 
punishing libellers ; but, unfortunately, only part of it was adopted, 
and that, of course, was the part least favoury-ble to freedom. So 
much of the civil law as assisted to discover the concealed libellei*, 
and to punish him when discovered, was carefully selected ; but tlie 
civil law allowed truth to be a defence, and tJiat part was catelully 
rejected. 

“ The Star-Chamber was soon after abolished. It was suppressed 
by the hatred and vengeance of an outraged people, and it has 
since, and until our days, lived only in the recollection of abhorrence 
and contempt. But we have fallen upon bad days and evil times ; 
and in our days we have seen a lawyer, long of the prostrate and 
degraded bar of England, presume to suggest an high eulogium on 
the Star-Chamber, and regret its dowJifall ; and he has done this 
in a book dedicated, by permission, to Lord Ellenborouglu This is, 
perhaps, an ominous circumstance ; and as Star-Chamber punishments 
have been revived — as two years of imprisonment has become 
familar, I know not how soon the useless lumber of even well- 
selected juries may be abolished, and a new Star-Chamber created. 

From the Star-Chamber, gentlemen, the prevention and punish- 
ment of libels decoded to the courts of common law, and with the 
power they seem to hai^e inherited much of the spirit of that tribunal. 
Servility at the bar, and prodigacj|. on the bench, have not been want- 
ing to aid every construction unfavourable to freedom, and at length 
it is taken as granted and as clear law, that truth or falsehood are 
quite immaterial circumstances, constituting no part of either guilt or 
innocence. 

“ I would wish to examine this revolting dpclrine, and, in doing so, 
I am proud to tell you, that it has no other foundation than in the oft- 
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repeated assertions of lawyers and judges. Its authority ^lepends on 
what are technically called the dicta of the judges and writers, and 
not upon solemn or regular adjudications on the point. One servile 
lawyer has repeated this doctrine, from time to tiiiif, after another — 
and one overbearing judge has re-echoed the assertion of a time- 
serving predecessor, and the public have, at length, submitted. 

‘‘ 1 do, therefore, feel, not only gratified in having the occasion, 
but bound to express my opinion upon the real law of this subject. 
I know that opinion is but of little weight. I have mo professional 
rank, or station, or talents to give it importance, but it is an honest 
and consoientiops opinion, and it is this — that in the discussion of 
public subjects^* and of the administration of public men^ truth is a 
duty and not a crime, 

“ You 6an, at least, understand mp description of tlie liberty of 
the Press. That of the Attorney- General is as unintelligible as con- 
tradictory. lie tells you, in a very odd and quaint phrase, that the 
liberty of the Press consists in there being no previous restraint 
upon tlie tongue or the pen. How any previous restraint could be 
imj)osed on the tongue it is for this wisest of men to tell you, unless, 
iiuhitul, he resorts to Doctor Lad’s prescription witli res])ect to the 
toothache eradication. Neither can the absence of previous 
ri*straint constitute a free Press, unless, indeed, it shall be distinctly 
ascertained, and elearly defined, what shall be subse(jucntly called a 
crime. If the crime of libel be undefined, or uiicertain, or capricious, 
llien, instead of the absence/)f restraint befoi'C publication being an 
advantage, it is an injury instead of its being a blessing; it is a 
curse — it is nothing more than a pitfall and snare for the unwary. 
This liberty of the Press is only an opportunity and a temptation 
offered by tlie law to the commission of crime — it is a trap laid to 
catcb men for punishment — it is not the liberty of discussing truth or 
discountenancing oppression, but a mode of rearing up victims for 
prosecution, and of seducing men into imprisonment. 

“ Yet, can any gentleman concerned for <.he Crown give me a 
definition (d‘ the crime of libel ? Is it not uncertain and undefined ; 
and, in truth, is it not, at this mb^ient, quite subject to the caprice 
and whim of the judge and of the jury ? Is the Attorney- General — 
is the Solicitor- General disposed to say otherwise ? If he do, he must 
contradict his own doctrine, and adopt mine* 

“ Uut no, gentlemen, they must leave you in uncertainty and 
doubt, and ask you to give a verdict, on your oath, without furnish- 
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ing you with any rational materials to judge whether you be right or 
wrong. Indeed, to such a wild extent of caprice has Lord Ellenbo- 
rough carried the doctrine of crime in libel, that he appears to have 
gravely ruled, tljat it^was a crime to call one lord ‘ a stout-built, 
special pleader,' although, in point of fact, that lord was stout-built, 
and had been very many years a special pleader. And that it was a 
crime to call another lord ‘ a sheep-feeder from Cambridgesliire,* 
although that lord was right glad to have a few sheep in that county. 
Tliese are the oxtravagant vagaries of the Crown lawyers and prtu’oga- 
tive judges ; 3 mu will find it impossible to disc 4 )ver any rational rule 
for your conduct, and can never rest upon any satisfactory view of 
the subject, unless you arc pleased to adopt my descmp^ion. Reason 
and justice equally recognize it, and believe me, that g(‘jmine law is 
much more closely connected with justice and reason thaif some per- 
sons will avow. 

“ Gentlemen, you are now apprised of the nature of the alleged 
libel; it is a discussion upon the administration of public n^cn. I 
have also submitted *to you my view of the law applicable to such a 
publication ; we are, therefore, prepared to go into the consideration 
of every sentence in the newwspaper in question. 

“ But before I do so, just allow me to ])oint your attention to the 
motives of this young gentleman. The Attorney-General lias tlireat- 
ened him with fine and a dungeon ;*he has told Mr. Magee that lie 
should suffer in his purse and in his person. Mr. Magee knew his 
danger well. Mr. Magee, before he published this paper, was quite 
apprised that he ran the risk of fine and of imprisonment. He knew 
also that if he changed his tone— that if he became merely neutral, 
but especially, if he went over to the other sid<i and praised the Duke 
of Richmond — if he had sufficient gravity to talk, without a Slnil(^, of 
th(i sorrow of the people of Ireland at his grace's departure — ^if he 
had a visage sufficiently lugubrious, to say so without laughing, to 
cry out ‘ mournfully, (5h I mournfully I' for the departure of the Duke 
of Richmond — if, at»a period when the people of Ireland, from 
Magherafelt to Dingledecouch, are rejoicing at that departure, Mr. 
Magee could put on a solemn countenance and pick up a grave and 
narcotic accent, and have the resolution to assert the sorrow of the 
people for losing so sweet and civil a Lord Lieutenant — why, in that 
case, gentlemen, you know the consequences. They are obvious. 
He miglit libel certain classes of his Majesty's subjects with impu- 
nity ; he would get abundance of money, a place, and a pension 
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you know be would. The proclamations would be inserted in his 
paper. The wide-street advertisements, the ordnance, the barrack- 
board notices, and the advertisements of all the other public boards 
and offices — ^you can scarcely calculate how mi^ch money he sacrifices 
to his principles. I api greatly within bounds when I say, at least, 
£5,000 j>er annum, of the public money, would reach him if he was 
to alter his tone, and abandon his opinions. 

“ Has he instructed me to boast of the sacrifices he thus makes ? 
No, gentlemen, no, no ; he deems it no sacrifice, because he desires no 
share in the public plunder ; but I introduce this topic to demonstrate 
to you the purity of his intentions. He cannot, be actuated, in the 
j)art he takeii, *by mean or mercenary motives ; it is not the base 
lucre of gain that leads him astray. If he be mistaken, he is, at 
least, dishitercsted and sincere. You may dislike his political 
ophiions, but you cannot avoid respecting the independence of his 
principles. 

“ Bohold, now, the publication which this man of pure principles 
is called to answer for as a libel. It commences thus : — 

‘‘‘DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

“ ‘ As tlie Duke of Richmond will shortly retire from the govern- 
ment of Ireland, it has been deemed necessary to take such a review 
of his administration, as may, at least, warn his successor from pursu- 
ing the errori^ of his grace’s conduct. 

“ ‘ The review shall contijin many anecdotes of the Irish court 
which were never published, and which were so secret, that his 
grace will not fail to be surprised at the sight of them in a news- 
paper.’ 

In this paragraph there is nothinj^ libellous ; it talks of the 
errors, indeed, of ius grace’s administratiem ; but I do not think the 
Attorney-General will venture to suggest, that the gentle expression 
of * errors,’ is a libel. 

“ To err, gentlemen, is human ; and his grace is admitted, by the 
Attorney-General, to be but a man ; I shall waste none of your time 
in proving, that we may, without ofience, treat of his ‘ errors.’ But 
this is not even the errors of the man, but of his administration ; it 
was not infallible, I humbly presume. 

“ I call your j>articular attention to the second paragraph ; it runs 
thus ; — 

“ ' If the administration of the Duke ol’ Richmond Jiad been con- 
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ducted with more than ordinary talent, 4ts errors might, in some 
degree have been atoned for by its ability, and the people of Ireland 
though they might havn much to regret, yet, would have something 
to admire ; but truly, « 9 *fter the gravest conaideration, they must find 
, themselves at a loss to^ discover any striking, feature in his gAoe’s 
administration, that makes it superior to the worst of his predecessors/ 

“ The Attorney-General dwelt much upon this paragraph, gentle- 
men, and the importance which he attached to it furnishes a strong 
illustration of his own consciousness of the weakness of his* case. 
What is tlie meaning of this paragraph ? 1 apf>eal to you whether it 

be more than this-p-that4lhere has been nothing admirable in this 
administration — that there has not been much abilify#displaycd by 
it. So far, gentlemen, there is, indeed, no flattery, but still less of 
libel, unless you are prepared to say, that to withhold tftaise from 
any administration deserves punishment. 

it an indictable offence not to perceive its occult taJents r* 
Why, if it be, find my client guilty of not being a sycophant*and a 
flatterer, and send ^lirn. to prison for two year^ to gratify the 
Attorney- General, who tells you that the Duke of iRichmond is th<5 
best chief governor Ireland ever saw. 

“ But the mischief, I am told, lies in the art of the sentence. 
Why, all that it says is, that it is difficult to discover the striking 
features that distinguish this from bjl!d administrations. It does not, 
gentlemen, assert that no such striking featurCvS exist, much less 
does it assert that no features of that ViJ^^ exist, or that sucli fea- 
tures, although not striking are not easily discernible. So that, 
really, you are here again required to convict a man for not flatter- 
ing. He thinks an administration untalented and silly ; that is no 
crime ; he says, it has not been marked with talent or ability — that 
it has no striking features ; all this may be mistaken and false, yet 
there is nothing in it that resembles a crime. 

And^ gentlemen ,*^ it be true — ^if this be a foolish administration, 
can it be an offence to say so ? If it has had no striking features 
to distinguish it from bad administrations, can it be criminal to say 
so ? Are you prepared to say, that not one word of truth can be 
told under no less a penalty than years of a dungeon and heavy 
fines ? 

“Recollect, that the Attorney-General t<dd you that the Press 
was the protection of llic people against the government. Good 
Heaven ! gentlemen, liow can it protect the people against the govern- 
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ment, if it be a crime to say of that government that it has com* 
mitted errors, displays little talent, and has no striking features? 
Did the prosecutor mock you, when he talked of the protection 
the Press afforded to the people ? If he did ^not ipsult you by the 
adnflssion of that upon which he will not allow you to act, let. 
me ask, against what is the Press to protect the people ? When do 
the peo{)lc want protection ? — when the government is engaged in 
deliiupicncies, oppression, and crimes. It is against these that the 
people want the protection of the Press. Now, I ‘put it to your 
plain sense, whether# the Press can afford such protection, if it be 
punished for treating of these crimes? 

“ Still nioi;^%<can a shadow of protection be given by a Press that 
is not permitted to mention the errors, the talents, and the striking 
features of an administration ? Here is a watchman admitted by the 
A tfiorney- General to be at his post to warn the people of their danger, 
and the first thing that is done to this watchman is to knock^him 
down /And bring him to a dungeon, for announcing the danger he is 
bound to disclo^ I agree with thcAttorney-fieneral, the Press is a 
proteclion, but iris not in its silence or in its voice of flattery. It 
can [jrotect only by speaking out when there is danger, or error, 
or want of ability. If the harshness of this lone be complained of, I 
ask, what is it tlu* Attorney-Chmeral would have ? Does he wisli that 
this protection should speak so •as not to be understood; or, I again 
rop<*at it, does he mean to delude us with the name and the mockery 
ol’ i)i'Otoction ? Upon this ground, I defy you to find a vtTdict for 
the prosecutor, witliout declaring that he lias been guilty of ah 
attempt to deceive, when he talked of the protection of the Press 
against errors, ignorance, and incapacity, which it is not to dare oven 
to name. Gentlemen, upon this second paragraph, I am entitled to 
your verdict, upon the Attorney-Generarg own admission. 

“ He, indeed, passed on to the next sentence with an air of 
triumph, with the appiu’ent certainty of its producing a conviction; 

I meet him upon it — I read it boldly — I wiil discuss it with you 
manfully — it is this : 

“ ‘ I'hey insulted, they oppressed, they murdered, and they de- 
ceived.^ 

“ The Attorney-General told us, rather ludicrously, that they, 
meaning the Duke’s predecessors, included, of course, himself. How 
a man could be included amongst his predecessors, it would be dif- 
ficult to discover. It seems to Ik' that mode of (expression wdiich 
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would indic«ate, that the Attorney-General, notwithstanding^ his 
foreign descent, has imbibed some of the language of the native 
Irish. But our blunders arise, not like this, from a confusion of 
idea ; they are generally caused by too great condensation of thought ; 
they are, indeed, frequently of the head, but never — never of the 
heart. Would I could say so much for tlie Attorney-Geiiei’al ; his 
blunder is not to be attributed to his cool and cautious head ; it 
sprung, I much fear, from the misguided bitterness of tlie bigotry of 
his heart. 

‘‘Well, gentlemen, this sentence does, in brogd and distinct terms, 
charge the predecessors of the Duke, but not the Dukti liimsclf, with 
insult, oppression, murder, and deceit. But it is hist(ii*y^ gentlciTum : 
are you prepared to silence the voice of history ? Are you disiH>sed to 
suppress the recital of facts — the story of the events oi’ fowuer days ? 
Is the historian, and the publisher of history, 'to be exposed to dii; 
dictment and punishment? 

“ Let me read for you two passages from Doctor Ledund’s Histoiy 
of Ireland. I choose* a remote period, to avoid shocking your y>rcju- 
dices, by the recital of the more modern crimes of the faction to which 
most of you belong. Attend to this passage, gentlemen. 

‘“Anno 1574. — A solemn peace and concord was made Ixdwcen 
the Earl of Essex and Felim O'Nial. However, at a least, wh(n‘oin 
the Earl entertained tliat chieftain, and at the end of tiudr good (dicer, 
O’Nial, witli^iis wife, were seized; their friends, who uttend<Ml, were 
put to the sword before tluiir faces. Felim, togc^tlK^r with liis wife 
and brother, were conveyed to Dublin, where they were cut up in 
quarters.’ 

“ How would you have this fact descril>ed ? In what lady-like 
terms is the future historian to mention this savage and brutal mas- 
sacre. Yet Essex was an Finglisli nobleman — a predecessor of his 
Grace ; he was accomplished, gallant, and gay ; the envicid jiararnour 
of the virgin queeij ; .jfnd, if he afterwards fell on the scaifold, one of 
the race of the ancient J^rish may be permitted to indulge the fond 
superstition that would avenge the royal blood of the O’Nial and of 
his consort, on their perfidious English murderer. 

“ But my soul fills with bitterness, and I will read of no more 
Irish murders. I turn, however, to another page, and I will intro- 
duce to your notice another predecessor of' his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond, It is Grey, who, after tlie recall of Essex, commanded 
the English forces in Munster. The fort of Smerwiek, in Kerry, 
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surrendered to Gj*ey at discretion. It contained some Irish troops, 
and more than 700 Spaniards. The historian shall tell you the rest : 

‘‘ ^ That mercy for which they sued was rigidly denied them. 
Wingfield was commissioned to disarm them,^ and when this service 
wa» performed, an English company wjis sent into the fort. 

‘ The Irish rebels found they were reserved for execution by 
martial law. 

The Italian general and some officers were made prisoners of 
war:,, but the garrison was butchered in cold blood nor is it with- 
out pain, that we find, a service, so horrid and detestable, committed 
to Sir Walter Raleigh.* 

“ ‘ The gajritfon was butchered in cold blood,* says the historian. 
Furnish us, Mr. Attorney -General, with gentle accents and sweet 
words, to Rpeak of this savage atrocity ; or will you indict the author ? 
Alts ! he is dead, full of years and respect — as faithful an historian 
as the prejudices of his day would allow, and a beneficed clergyman 
of yov^ church. 

“ Gentl(*.racn of the jury, what is the mild language of this paper 
compared with the indignant language of history? Raleigh — the 
ill-starred Raleigh — fell a victim to a tyrant master, a corrupt or 
overawed jury, and a virulent Attorney-General ; he was baited at 
the bar witJi language more scurrilous and more foul than that you 
heard yesterday poured upon «ny client. Yet, what atonement to 
civilization could his death afford for the horrors I hav^ mentioned ? 

“ Decide, now, gentlemen, between those libels — between that 
defamer*s history and my client. Pie calls those predecessors of his 
grace, murderers. History has left the living records of their crimes 
from the O’Nial, treacherously slaughtered, to the cruel, cold 
butchery of the defenceless prisoners. Until I shall see the publishers 
of Leland and of Hume brought to your bar, I defy you to convict 
my client. 

“ To show you that my client has treated these predecessors of his 
grace with great lenity, I will introduce to your notice one, and only 
one more of them ; and he, too, fell on the scaffold — ^the unfortunate 
Strafford, the best servant a despotic king could desire. 

“ Amongst the means taken to raise money in Ireland for James 
the P'irst, and his son Charles, a proceeding called ‘ a commission to 
inquire into defective titles,* was invented. It was a scheme, gentle- 
men, to inquire of every man what right he had to his own property, 
and to have it solemnly and legally determined that he had none. To 
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effectuate this scheme required great managemeut, discv(‘tiou, and 
integrity. First, tliere were 4,000 excellent horse raised lor tlie 
purpose of being, as Stratford himself said, ‘good l(H)kers-oii.* The 
rest of the arrangement I would recommend to modern practice ; it 
would save much trouble. I will shortly abstract it from two of 
Strafford’s own letters. ‘ 

“ The one appears to have been writ^cm by him to the Lord 
Treasurer; it is dated the 3rd December, 1()34. He begins with an 
apology for not Jiaving been more expeditious in this work of i)lun- 
der, for his employers were, it seems, iinpaticyit at the melancholy 
waste of time. He then says — 

“‘Howbeit, I will redeem the time as much as IjCfyi, with vsuch 
as may give furtherance to the king’s title, and will inquire out FfT 

MEN TO SERVE UPON THE JURIES.’ 

“ Take notice of that, gentlemen, I pray you ; l>erhiips you thought 
that the ‘packing of juries’ was a modern inv(*ntion — a now dis- 
covery. You see how greatly mistaken you were ; the thing has 
example and precedeht to support it, and the authority of both are, 
in our law, quite conclusive. 

“ The next step was to corrupt — oh, no, to interest the wise and 
learned judges. But commentary becomes unnecessary, when I read 
for you this passage from a letter of his to the King, dated the 9tli of 
December, 1636 : — 

“ * Your Majesty was graciously pleased, upon my liuml)le advice, to bestow 
four sliilUngs in the pound upon your Lord Chief Justice and Lord Chief Ilaroii 
in this kingdom, fourth of the first yearly rent raised upon the commission of 
defective title, which, upon observation^ / find to he the best yiven that ever was. 
For now they do intend it, with a care and diligence, sucli as if it were their 
own private, and most certain gailiing to themselves ; every four shillings once 
paid, shall better your revenue for ever after, at least five pounds.’ 

“ Thus, gentlemen /)f the jury, all was ready for the mockery of 
law and justice, called i^trial. 

“ Now, let me take any one of you ; let me place him here, where 
Mr. Magee stands ; let him have his property at stake ; let it be of less 
value, I pray you, than a compensation for two years’ imprisonment ; 
it will, however, be of sufficient value to interest and rouse all your 
agony and anxiety. If you were so placed here, you would see before 
you the well-paid Attorney-General, perhaps, malignantly delighted 
to pour his rancour upon you ; on the bench would sit the corrupt 
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and partisan judge, and before you, on that seat which you now 
occupy, would be i)laeed the packed and predetermined jury. 

beg, sir, to know what w^ould be your feelings, your honour, 
your rage; would you not compare the A ttornejr- General to the 
gambler who played with a loaded die, and then you would hear him 
talk, in solemn and monotonous tones, of his conscience ! Oh, his 
conscience, gentlemen of the jury! 

“ But the times are altered. The Press, the Press, gentlemen, has 
effectuated a salutary revolution; a commission of, defective titles 
would no longer be federated ; the judges can no longer be bribed 

with money, and juries can no longer be I must not say it. 

Yes, they ca\t, you know — we all know they can be still inquired out, 
and ‘packed,’ as the technical phrase is. But you, who are not 
packed, ymi, who have been fairly selected, will sec that the language 
pfethe publication before us is mildness itself, compared with that 
which the truth of history requires — compared with that which liistory 
has already used. 

“I proceed with this alleged libel. 

“ The next sentence is this — 

“ ‘The ]>roHigate, unprincipled' Westmoreland.’ I throw' down the 
paper and address myself in particular to some of yon, Tliere are, I 
see, amongst you some of our Bible distributors, ‘ami of our sup- 
pressors of vice.’ Distributori of Bibh‘s, snp])ressors of vice — what 
call you profligacy ? What is it you w'ould call proflig Suppose 
the peerage was exposed to^ sale — set up at open auction— it was at 
that time a judicial office — Suppose that its price, the exact price of 
this judicial office, was accurately ascertained by daily ex[)erience — 
would you call that profligacy ? If pensions were multiplied beyond 
bounds and beyond example — if places were augmented until invmi- 
tion w'as exhausted, and then were subdivided and split into halves, so 
that tw^o might take the emoluments of each, and no person do the 
duty — if these acts w^ere resorted to in cfrdei; to corrupt your 
representatives — w'ould you, gentle supprei^rs of vice, call that 
profligacy ? 

“ If the father of children selected in the open day his adultress 
paramour — if the w^edded mother of children displayed her crime 
unblushingly — if the assent of the titled or untitled wittol to his own 
shame was purchased with the jxjople’s money — ^if this scene — if these 
were enacted in the open day, would you call that profligacy, sweet 
distributors of Bibles? The wmmen of Ireland hav<^ always been 
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beauteous to a proverb ; they were without an exception, chaste 
beyond the terseness of a ])roverb to express ; they are still as chaste 
as in former. days, but the depraved example of a depraved court lias 
furnished some ej^ceptijms, and the action or criminal conversation, 
Jbefore the time of Westmoreland unknown, haj since become more 
familiar to our courts of justice. 

“Call you the sad example which produced those exceptions — call 
you that profligacy, suppressors of vice and Bible tlistributors ? The 
vices of the poor are within the reach of control ; to suppress t4iom, 
you can call in aid the churchwarden and the constable ; the justice 
of the peace will readily aid you, for he is a gentleman — the Court 
of Sessions will punish those vices for you by fine, by^iiajirisonmcnl, 
and, if you are urgent, by whipping. But, suppressors ol’ vice, who 
shall aid you to suppress the vices of the groat ? Ar(‘ ytfli sincere, 
or are you, to use your own phraseology, whitewashed tombs — -painltMh 
charnel-houses ? Be ye hypocrites ? If ydu arc* not — ii' you be 
sincere — (and, oh, how I wish that you were) — if you be sinccc^rc', I 
will steadily require to knqw of you, what aid you expec‘t, to suppress 
the vices of tlie rich and great? ISQio will assist you to siqipress 
those vices? The churchwardeW^— why he, 1 believe, Imndcd 
them into the best pew in one of your cathedrals, that they- 
might lovingly hear Divine service together. The constable!! — 
absurd. The justice of the peace !— no, upon his honour. As to 
the Court of Sessions, you cannot expect it to interfen! ; ami, my 
lords, the judges are really so busy at^he assizes, in hurrying the 
grand juries through the presentments, that there is no leisure to look 
after the scandalous faults of the great. Who, then, sincere and candid 
suppressors of vice, can aid you? — The Press; the Press alone 
talks of the profligacy of the great ; and, at least, shafnes into 
decency those whom it may fail to correct. Tlie Press is your, 
but your only, assistant. Go, then, men of conscience, men of 
religion — go, then, and convict John Magee, because he published 
that Westmoreland was «^rofligate and unprincipled as a lord lieu- 
tenant — do, convict, and then return to your distribution of Bibles 
and to your attacks upon the recreations of the poor, under the name 
of vices ! 

“Do, convict the only aid which virtue has, and distribute your 
Bibles that you may have the name of being religious ; upon your 
sincerity depends my client^s prospect of a verdict. Does be lean 
upon a broken I’ced ? 
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‘‘I pass on from the sanctified portion of the jury which I have 
latterly addressed, and I call the attention of you all to the next 
member of the sentence — 

“ ‘ The cold-hearted and cruel Camden/ 

“Here 1 have yoijir prejudices all armed against me. In the 
administration of Camden, your faction was cherished and triumphant. 
Will you prevent him to be called cold and cruel ? Alas ! to-day, 
why have I not men to address who would listen to me for the sake 
of impartial justice ! But even with’ yo%i the case is* too powerful to 
allow me to despair, f 

Well, I do say, the cold and cruel Camden. Why, on one circuity 
during his adl'ninistration, there were ONE HUNDRED INDI- 
VIDUALS TRIED BEFORE ONE JUDGE; OF THESE 
NINETY-EIGHT WERE CAPITALLY CONVICTED, AND 
.MNETY-SEVEN* HANGED ! I understand owe escaped ; but 
he was a soldier who murdered a peasant^ or something of that 
TRIVIAL nature — NINETY-SEVEN victims in one circuit ! ! ! 

“ In the meantime, it was necessary, for ,the purposes of the Union, 
that the fiame of rebellion shouM be fed. The meetings of the rebel 
colonels in the north were, for ^Rngth of time, regularly rc])orted to 
•government ; but the rebellion was not then ripe enough : and whilst 
the fruit was coming to maturity, under the fostering hand of the 
Administration, the wavtchetl dupes atoned on the gallows for 
allowing themselves to be deceived. 

In the meantime the soldiery were turned in at free quarters 
amongst the wives and daughters of the peasantry ! ! ! 

‘‘ Have’ you heard of Abercromtie, the valiant and the good — he 
who, mortally wounded, neglected his wound until victory was 
ascertairffed — he who allowed his liftfs stream to flow unnoticed 
because his country's battle was in suspense — he who died the martyr 
of victory — ^lie who commenced the career of glory on the land, and 
taught French insolence, than which thereMs. nothing so perma- 
nent — e ven transplanted, it exhibits itself A) the third and fourth 
generation — he taught French insolence, that the British and Irish 
soldier was as much his superior by land as the sailor was con- 
fessedly by sea — lie, in short, who commenced that career which has 
since placed the Irish Wellington on the highest pinnacle of glory. 
Abercrombie' and Moore were in Ireland under Camden, Moore, 
too, has since fallen at the moment of triumph — Moore, the best of 
sons, of brothers, of friends, of men — the soldier and the scholar — the 
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soul of reason and the heart of pity^ — Moore has, in documents of 
which you may plead ignorance, left his opinions upon record with 
respect to the cruelty of Camden’s administration. But you all have 
heard of Aberci'umbiejs proclamation, for it amounted to that ; he 
.proclaimed that cruelty in terms the most une/iui vocal ; he stated to 
the soldiery and to the nation, that the conduct of the Camden 
Administration had rendered ‘ the soldiery formidable to all but the 
enemy.’ 

“Was there ‘no cruelty in thus degrading the Brjtish soklier ? 
And say, was not the process by which that ck^gradatiori was elfec- 
tuated cruelty? I)o, then, contradict Abcrcronjbie, upon your oatlis, 
if you dare; but, by doing so, it is not my clitin# alone you 
will convict — you will also convict yourselves of tiu' foul crime of 
perjury, 

“ I now come to tlie third branch of lliis sentence ; and horR i 
have an easy task. All, gentlemen, that is said of the. artificer and 
superintendent of the Union is this — ‘the artful and treacherous 
Cornwallis.’ Is it necessary to prove that tlie Union was cfie.ctuated 
by artifice and treachery ? For my part, it makes my blood boil 
when I think of the unhappy perioJ which was contrived and seizcjd 
on to carry it into effect ; one y(‘ar sooner, and it would have made; 
a revolution — one year later, and it would have been for ever impo.s* 
sible to carry it. The moment was artfully and treaclieroiisly seized 
on, and our country, that was a nation for countless ages, has 
dwindled into a province, and her name and her glory are extbuit for 
ever, 

“ I should not waste a moment upon this part of the etist^, but tliat 
the gentlemen at the other side who opposed tliat measure have 
furnished me with some topics which I may not, cannot omit. 
Indeed Mr. Magee Reserves mo verdict from any Irisli jury, who can 
hesitate to think that the contriver of the Union is treated with too 

i « 

much lenity in this* sentence ; he fears your disapprobation for 
speaking with so little ^liimosity of . the artificer of the Union. 

“ There was one piece of treachery committed at that period, at 
which both you and I equally rejoice ; it was the breach of faith 
towards the leading Catholics ; the written promises made them at 
that period have been since printed ; I rejoice with you that tluiy 
were not fulfilled ; when the Catholic trafficked for liis own advan- 
tage upon his country’s miseries, he deserved to bo deceived. For 
this mockery, I thank the Cornwallis administration. I aho^ 
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fkat my first introduction to the stage of public life, was in the 
opposition to that measure* 

In humble and obscure distance, I followed the footsteps of my 
present adversaries. What their sentimeii,t8 w<^re then of the 
authors of the Union, J beg to read to you ; I will read them from , 
H newspaper set up for tlie mere purpose of opposing the Union, 
nnd conducted under, the control of these gentlemen. If their 
(‘(liter should be gravely denied, I shall only reply — ‘ oh cease your 
tunning.’ * 

“ The charge of beeng a Jacobin, was at that time made against 
the present Attorney-General — ^him, plain William Saurin— in the 
very terms, a^ndwith just as much truth as he now applies it to my 
client. His reply shall serve for that of Mr. Magee. I take it frofh 
tluj anti-IAiioh of the 22nd March, 1800. 

*. ‘ To the charge of Jacobin, Mr. Saurin said he knew not what it 

meant, 'as applied to him, except it teas an ojyposition to the tvill of 
the B^ntish minister' 

“ So says Mr. Magee ; but, gentlemen, luy eye lights upon another 
passage of Mr. Saurin’s, in the same speech from which I have 
(luoted the above. It was in thele words : — 

** ‘ Mr. Saurin admitted, that debates might sometimes produce 
agitationSi but that was the price necessarily paid for liberty' 

‘‘Oil, how I thank this good* Jew for the word. Yes, agitation is, 
as Mr. Saurin .well remarked, the price necessarily paid for liberty. 
We have })aid the price, geptlemen, and the honest man refuses to 
give us the goods. (Much laughing.) 

Now, gentlemen, of this Mr. Saurin, then an agitator, I beg 
leave to read the opinion upon this Union, the author of which we 
have only called artful and treacherous. From this speech of the 
l.'Uli March, 1800, I select those passages : ^ 

“ ‘ Mr. Saurin said he felt it his duty to the crown, to the country, 
and to his family, to warn the minister of the Nlreadful consequences 
of persevering in a ^measure which the peeple of Ireland almost 
unani mously disliked* 

“ And again— 

“ ‘ He, for one, would assert the principles of the glorious revo- 
lution, and boldly declare in the face of the nation, that when the 

* A pamphlet under this title was published by the Solicitor-General ; it w'us , 
full of wit and talent. 
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Sovereign power dissolved the compact that existed hetW(H‘n th(* 
government and the people, that moment the right of resistaiuM^ 
accrues. 

“ ‘ Whether it would he prudent in the people to avail themselves 
of that right, would be another question. But if a legislative union 
were forced on , the country, againstM he will of its inhabitants, it 
would be a nullity^ and resistance to it Would bo a struggle against 
usurpation^ apd not a resistance against law.’ 

“ May I be permitted just to observe, how much mojjc violent this 
agitator of the year 1800, than we poor and .timid agitators of ilie 
year 1813. When did we talk of resistance being a question ol' 
prudence ? Shame upon the men who call us intemperate, and yet 
remember their own violence. 

“ But, gentlemen, is the Attorney-General at libert}i^ to change 
the nature of things with his own official and pf*ofessional prospcjots,? 
I am ready to admit that lie receives thousands of [)ounds by flu* 
year of the public monies, in his office of Attorney- General-f-thou- 
sands from the Cro\vn- Solicitor — ^thousands, for doing little work, 
from tlie Custom-house ; but does all this public booty with which 
he is loaded, alter the nature of things, or prevent that from being a 
deceitful measure, brought about by artful and treacherous rneans, 
against which Mr. Saurin, in 1800, preached the holy doctrine oi‘ 
insurrection, sounded the tocsin of •resistance, and summoned the 
people of the land to battle against it, as against usurpation ? 

“ In IhOO, he absolves the subjects ji’om their allegiance — if tln^ 
usurpation, styled the Union will be carried — ajid he, •this identical 
agitator, in 1813, indicts a man* and calls him a ruffian, for speaking 
of the contrivers of the Union, not as usurpers, but as artful, treach- 
erous men. Gentlemen, pity the situation in which he Jias placed 
himself ; and pray, do not think of inflicting punishment upon my 
client for his extreme moderation. 

“ It has been cpai«ely urged, and it will, I know, be. urged in the 
splendid misrepresento^oiis with which the Solicitor-General can so 
well distort the argument he is unable to meet — it will, I know, \)e 
urged by him, that having established the riglit to use this last 
paragraph — having proved that the pre<ieces8ors of the Duke were 
oppressors and murderers, and profligate, and treacherous, that tin* 
libel is only aggravated thereby, as the first paragraph compares and 
(X>mbines the Duke of Richmond with tlie worst of his predecessors. 

This is a most fallacious assertion ; and here it is that I could 
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wish I had to address a dispassionate and an enlightened jury. You 
arc not, you know you are not, of the selection of my client. Had 
he the poor privilege of the sheep-stealer, there arc, at least, ten of 
you who should never have been on his jury. But the jury he 
would scdect is not such a jury in his favour, as has been impanelled 
against him; he desires no favour; he would desire only that the 
most respectable and unprejudiced of your city’should be selected 
for liis trial ; - his only ambition would be perfect impartiality ; 
he w(pild desire, and I should desire for liim, a jury whose verdict 
of conviction, if they did convict him, would produce a sense of 
error and a feeling more painful to his mind of being wrong than 
a star-chamber, sentence. 

“ If I had to address such a jury, liow easily could I show them 
that there, is no comparison — no attempt at similitude. On the 
yosrtrary, the ol)ject*'of the writer ms clearly to make a contrast. 
Grey murdered ; but he was an able statesman ; his massacre was a 
crimtvin itself, but eminently useful to his employers ; it contributed 
mainly to secure the forfeiture of the overgroWn territories of the 
House of Desmond. Essex was a murderer, hut his extreme of vice 
was accompanied by great military services; lie was principally 
instrumental in effectuating thb conquest of Ireland — even his 
crimes served the cause of his royal mistress, and the territory of 
tlie slaughtered O’Nial became shire hand ; he had terrific cruelty 
to answer for, but he could give it some answer in the splendour 
and solidity of his services. So of Strafford — was an* eminent 
oppressor, hut he was also eminently useful to his royal master. 

‘‘ As to the Duke of Richmond,' the contr^ist is intended to be 
complete — he has neither great eriiAes nor great virtues. He did not 
murdei’, ly^e Essex and Grey, but he -xKd not render any sjdendid 
services. In short, his administration has been directly the reverse 
of these. It has been marked by errors and not crimes. It has not 
displayed talents as they did ; and it has no strikipg features as they 
had. Such is the fair, the rational, and the^ust construction which 
a fair, rational, and j^st jury would put upon it. 

“ Indeed, the Attorney-General seems to feel it was necessary for 
him to resort to other topics, in order to induce you to convict upon 
this part of the case. He tells you that this is the second time that 
the Duke of Richmond has been called a murderer. Gentlemen, in 
this imlictment there is no allegation that the Duke is styled a 
niiirU<'rei* ]>y this publication ; if there had, he should be readily 
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acquitted, even for the variance ; and when the Attorney-General 
resorts to Barry’s case, he does it to inflame your passions, and 
mislead your understandings — and then what has the Irish Magazine 
to do with this trial ? 

“ Walter Cox, with iiis Irish Magazine, is as good a Protestant as 
the king’s Attorney- General, and probably quite as sincere in the 
profession of that religion, though by no nfeans as much disposed to 
persecute those who differ from him in religious belief. Indeed, if 
he were a’ persecutor of his countrymen, he would not be where ho 
is — in prison ; he would probably finjoy a fuH share of the public 
plunder, and which is now lavished on the stupid journals in the pay 
of the Castle — from the versatile, venal, and verbose,cqrrespondent, 
to the equally dull and corrupt Dublin JournaL 

“ It is, however, not true, that he is in gaol because hey published 
what is called a libel. The Attorney-General talked with gloatyiij 
pleasure of the miseries poor Watty Cox (*ndures in gaol — 
miseries that seem to give poignancy and zest to the eiijoymcjits of 
his prosecutor. I wi?l make him happy; let him return from this 
court to his luxuries, and when he finds himself at his table, sur- 
rounded with every delicacy, and every profusion, remember that his 
prij^oner Walter Cox is starving. I anvy him not this relish, but I 
cannot suffer him to mislead you. Cox is not in gaol because lie 
published a libel ; he is there becj^isc he is poor. II is time of 
imprisonment ex[)ired last February, but he was condemne<l to pay a 
fine of £300, and having no money, he^ has since remained in gaol. 
It is his poverty, therefore, and not his crime, tlmt detains him 
within the fangs of the Attorney-General — if, indeed, th(*re ])e any 
greater crime in society than being poor. 

“And, next, the Attorney* General makes a beautiful eulogium on 
Magna Charta. There wc^ agree. I should, indeed, prefer seeing 
the principles of that great charter called into f>ractical effect, to 
hearing any pal ino^de,* however beautiful, said or sung, on its merits. 
But what recommendation can Magna Charta have for poor Cox ? 
That charter of liberty expressly provides, that'no man shall he fined 
beyond what he can pay. A very 8imi)le and natural provision 
against political severity. But Cox is fined £300, when he is not 
worth a single shillijig, lie appealed to this court ic>r relief, and 
quotes Magna Cliarta. Your lordship was not pleased to give him 
any relief. He applies to the Court of Excluujuer, and that court, 
after bearing the Attorney-General against liiui, finds itself unable 
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to giv<* any relief; and, after all this, the unfortunate man is to be 
tantalized with hearing that the Attorney-Greneral contrived to 
(5onj>le liift case with the praise of the great charter of liberty — a most 
unlucky coincidence — almost enough to drive him, in whose person 
that charter is violated, into a state of insanity. 

“ Poor Watty Cox* is a coarse fellow, afid, I think, he would be 
apt to reply to that praise ‘in the profane and contemptuous rhyme of 
CVorrnvell; most assuredly he has no/ reason to treat this useless law 
with great reverence. It would, indeed, appear as if the prosecutor 
eulogized Magna Clujrta only to give more brilliancy to his triumph, 
he. has obtained in the person of^obr Cox over it. 

“ The next tppic of the Attorney-Generars triumphant abuse was 
the book entitled, ‘ The Statement of the Peiial Laws.’ He called it 
a convicted book. He exulted that the publisher was in prison ; he 
traduced the author, '•and he distorted and misrepresented the spirit ' 
and meaning of’ that book. As to the publisher, he is, 1 admit, in 
prisoi), The Attorney-General has had the pleasure of tearing a 
respectable citizen, of irreproachable character iind conduct, from his 
wife and th(i little children who were rendered comfortable by his 
honest, persevering industry, and he has immured him in a dun- 
geon. I only congratulate hiin*on his victory. 

“As to the author, he is just the reverse of what the Attorney- 
General would wish him to be ^ lie is a man of fortune ; he is an able 
lawyer — a professional scholar — an accomplished gentleman — a sincere 
friend to his countiy, which ^he has oimamented and served. As to 
the book, it is really ludicrous to an extreme degree of comicality to 
call it a convicted book. There are* about 400 pages in the work : it 
contains an elaborat# unexaggerated, and, I think, softened 'detail of 
the laws which aggrieve the Catholics of Ireland, and of the practical 
results of those laws. Such a system, to* which the Attorney-General 
is wedded, as much as to his own emolument, must have excited no 
small share of irritation in his migd. It prodVxje^ a powerful sensa- 
tion on the entire party to which he belong. Abundant attempts 
were made to answer it: they were paid for out of the public money ; 
they totally failed, and yet if the book had been erroneous, there 
could be nothing easier than ita confutation. - 

“ If that book had been mistaken in matter o£ law, or exaggerated 
in matter of fact, its refutation would have been found, where we 
have found and proved its perfect accuracy, in the statute hook and 
in' the daily experience of every individual, in Ireland. Truth, you 
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are told by the prosecutor, is no defence in case of libel ; but cer- 
tainly this book was much the more provoking for being true ; and 
yet, gentlemen, with the most powerful incentives to* prosecute this 
book, the Attorney-General has been compelled, most reluctantly, to 
space every word of the 400 pages of text and margin, and has been 
unable to find any prctbxt for an indictment, save in a paltry note 
containing eight lines and a half, and three marks of admiration. 

“ My lord, I address your lordship ])articularly on the thi'ee notes 
of admiration„because they formed a prominent ground in yoyr lord- 
ship’s learned argument, when you decided J;hat the parage was a • 
libel per se. Yes, gentlemen, admire again, I pray you, the solidity 
and brilliancy of bur law, in which three marks of admiration are of 
wonderful efficacy in sending a mau to prison. But with the excep- 
tion of the note of eight and a half lines, the book ly^s borne tlu^ 
severest criticism of fact and of law. It has dbfied, and continues ^to 
.defy, the present Attorney-General and his well-assorted juries ; and, 
as to the note which he indicted, it contained only a remarl| on the 
execution of a man* who, whether innocent or guilty, was tried in 
such a manner, that a gentleman of the Irish bar, his counsel, threw 
up his brief in disgust ; and when the judge who presided at the trial 
ordered the counsel to remain and defend Barry, tlijft counsel swore, 
in this court, that he rejected the jpdge’s mandate with contempt. ^ 

What a mighty triumph was th« conviction proved against Jhi!=^ 
note on Barry’s case ! And may one be permitted mournfully to 
ask, whether the indignation, which miglit have produced indiscretion 
in speaking of Barry’s fate, was a very culpable quality in a feelings 
mind, prone to detest the horrhrs with which human blood is some- 
times shed under the forms and moc.kery of trial ? But that convic- 
tion, although it will erase *1110 note, will not stay the demand which 
an intelligent public make* for this valuable work. Already have 
two valuable editions of it been sold*, and a third edition is loudly 
called for, and al|ou4;*to appear. 

‘‘ What, in the me^jitime, has been the fate of the answers ? I see 
two booksellers amongst you ; they will tell you that the answers are 
i^collected only by the loss they have produced to them, and by the 
cumbering of their shelves. Such is the result of "the loyal triumph 
of his Grace the Duke of Richmond’s administration. May such in 
every age be theYniits of eveiy prosecutor of free discussion, and of 
the assertion of political truth ! 

I have followed the Attorney-General through his discussion 
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Upon Walter Cox an<l ‘ The Statement of the Penal Laws,’ without 
being idile exactly to conjecture his motives for introducing them. 
As to Cox, it Appears to be the mere gratification of his delight at 
the inis<Ty to whicli that unfortunate man is reduced. As to ‘ the 
book,’ I (ijifi only conjecture that his wish is to insinuate to you that 
tlui author of ‘ the book'" and of this publicatidn is the same. If that 
were his design, it may be ewiough to say, that he has not proved the 
fact, and, therefore, in fairness, it ought not at all to influence your 
decision. T go further and tell him, that the fact is nof. so ; that the 
« autlior is a difllu*ent person ; that the writer of this alleged libel is a 
Protestant — a man of fortune^a man of that rank and estimation 
that even the At^prney- General, were I to announce his name, which 
rny client will never do, or sutler his advocate to do, that name would 
extort r(!spe^t, even from the Attorney- General himself. 

“JIo has, in his usiml fashion, calumniated the spirit and object of 
* tii(^ Statement of the Penal Laws.’ He says it imputes murder and 
every other crime to perk>ns in high stations, as resulting from their 
h(dng Protestants. lie says that it attributes 'to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant the committing murder ou a Catholic, because he himself is a 
Protestant. Gentlemen, I wish you had read that book ; if you did, 
it would Ini (piite unnecessary . for me to contradict those assertions 
of the Atiorney-General. In fact, there never were assertions more 
unfo\indcd : that book contain^ nothing that could warrant Ids 
description of it ; on the contrary, the book seeks to establish this 
position, that the grievances which the Irish Catholics suffer, arc not 
attributable to the Protestant* religion — that they are repugnant to 
the spirit of that religion, and are attiibutable, simply and singly, to 
the spirit of* monopoly, and tone of superiority, generated and 
fostered by the system of exclusion, upon which the Penal Code 
rests. 

The author of that l)ook is confessedly a fcatholic ; yet the book 
states, and tlie Attorney-General heard the passage twice read in this 
court, that ‘ if Roman Catholics were placed, ^ unjust laws, in the 
situation in which tlie Irish Protestants now are placed, they would 
oppress and exclude precisely as the Protestants now do.’ In short, 
his statement and reasonings are founded on this, that it is unjust 
to give any religion exclusive political advantages ; because, what- 
ever that religion may be, the result will neccssaiily prove oppres- 
sive and insulting towai*ds the less favoured sect. He argues not 
exclusively against any particular religion, but from natural causes 
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operating on human beings. His book may be a libel on human 
nature, but it is no more a libel on tlie Protestant than on the 
Catholic religion. It draws no other inference than this, that Ca- 
tholics and Protestants, under similar circumstances, would act 
precisely in the same way. 

Having followed tite prosecutor through fhis weary digression, 1 
return to the next sentence of this puMication. Yet I cannot — I 
must detain you still a little longer from it, wliilst T snpjdicate your 
honest indign^jtion, if in your resentments there be ou^ht of lionesty, 
against the mode in which the Attorftey-Gen^^al has introfluced the 
name of our aged and afflicted sovereign. lie says, this is a libel 
on the king, becaftsc it imputes to liim a selection ^)f im[)roper and 
criminal chief governors. Gentlemen, this is tin' very acme of 
servile doctrine. It is the most unconstitutional doctrii^i that could 
be uttered: it supposes that the sovereign is M?sj)oiisil)le for thogjicts 
of Ills servants, wliilst the constitution declares that the king can do 
no wrong, and that even for his personal acts, his servants sliall be 
personally responsible. Thus, the Attorney-General reverses for 
you the constitution in theory ; and, in point of fact, wluu'c can be 
found, in this publication, any, even the slightest allusion, to^liis 
Majesty. Tlie theory is against the Attorney-General, and yet, 
contrary to the fact, and against the theory, he seeks to enlist another 
prejudice of yourvS against Mr. Magoe. 

“ Prejudice did I call it? oh, no! it is no prejudice; that sen- 
timent which combines respect with affection for my aged sovena'gn, 
suffering under a calamity with whicli heaven has willed to visit 
him, but which is not due to any default of his. There never 
was a sentiment that I should wish to see more chcrishcd-*.more 
honoured. To you tlic king may appear an object of respect; to 
his Catholic subjects he is *onc of veneration ; to them' he has been 
a bountiful benefactor, "fo the utter disregard of your aldermen of 
Skinner^s-allcy, anibthe more pompous magnets of William -street, 
his Majesty procured, at his earnest solicitation from parliament, the 
restoration of much of our liberties. He disregarded your anti- 
Popery petitions. lie treated, with calm indiff(;rence, the ebullitions 
of your bigotry ; and I owe to him that I have the honour of standing 
in the proud situation from which 1 am able, if not to protect iny 
client, at least to pour tlie indignant torrent of my discourse against 
his enemies, and those of his country. 

The publication to which I now i-fcall yon, goes to describe the. 
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efleots of the fivcts wJiicli I have shown you to have been drawn 
from the undisputed and authentic history of former times. * 1 have, 
I liope, convinced you, that neither Lcland nor Hume could liavc 
been indicted for stating those facts, and it would be a very strange 
perversion of principle, which would allow you to convict Mr, 
Magee for that which has been stated by ‘other writers, not only 
without punishment, but with applause. 

“ That j>art of the paragraph which relates to the present day is in 
these words : — 

‘‘ ‘ Sinbe tdat period the cehiplexioii of the times has changed — 
the country has advanced — it has outgrowm submission, nnd some 
forms ^ at leasts piust now be observed tou^ards the people, 

“ ‘ The system, however, is still the same ; it is the old play witli 
new decora^tions, presented in an age somewJiat more enlightened ; 
the, principle of government remains unaltered — a principle of cx- 
(dusion which debars the majority of the j)eople from the enjoyment 
of those privileges that are possessed by the minority, and which 
must, therefore, maintain itself by all those measures necessary for a 
government founded on injustice/ 

^'riui prosecutor insists that this is the most libellous part of 
tlie entire j)ublication, I am glad he does so ; because if there be 
amongst you a single parti(de of discrimination, you cannot fail to 
pt^rceive that this is not a libel— , that tliis paragraj))! cannot constitutes 
any crime. It states that the present is a system of exclusion. 
Surely, it is no crime to say so ; it is what you all say. It is what 
the Attorney- General Iiimsclf gloried in. This is, said he, ex- 
clusively a Protestant government. *Mr. Magee and he are agreed. 
Mr. Magee adds, that a principle of exclusion, on account of religion, 
is founded on injustice. Gentlemen, if a Protestant were to be* 
excluded from any temporal advantages upon the score of his 
religion, \vould not you say that the principle upon which he wavS 
excluded was unjust? That is precisely wliat'JIr. Magee says ; for 
the principle which excludes the Catholic in Ireland, would exclude 
the Protestant in Spain and in Portugal, and then you clearly admit 
its justice. So that, really, you would condemn yourselves, and 
your own opinions, and the right to be a Protestant in Spain and 
Portugal, if you condemn this sentiment. 

“ But I would have you further observe that this is no more tlian 
the discussion of an abstract principle of government ; it arraigns 
not the conduct of any individual, or of any administration ; it only 
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discusses and decides upon th? moral fitness of a certain theory, on 
which the management of the affairs of Ii*eland has been conducted. 
If this be a crime, we are all criminals ; for this question, whether 
it be j ust or nqt to exclude from power and oliice a class of the 
[>eopl(* for religion, is .the subject of daily-^f hourly discussion. 
The Attorney-General says it is quite just ; I proclaim it to be> 
unjust — obviously unjust. At all public meetings, in all private 
(‘ompanies, this point is decided different ways, according to he 
temper and the interest of individuals. Indeed, it is, bu^oa much 
the topic of every man’s discourse ; and the gauls and the barracks of 
the country would not contain the hundreth part of those whom the 
Attorney-General would have to crowd them, if it fee, penal to call 
the principle of exclusion unjust. In this court, witluuit the least 
danger of interruption or reproof, I proclaim the injujdfice of that 
princiide. ^ • • 

“I will then ask whetJier it be lawful to print that wliich it is not 
unlawful to proclaim in the face of a court of justice ? And, » above 
all, I will ask whether it;ean be criminal to discuss the abstract |>rin- 
ciples of government ? Is the theory of the law a proliibited sub- 
ject ? I had understood that there was no right so clear and 
undoubted as that of discussing abstract and tlicoretic principles, and 
their applicability to practical purposes. For the first time do I 
hear tliis disputed ; and now sec ufliat it is the Attorney- General 
prohibits. He insists upon punishing Mr. Magee ; first, because he 
accuses his administration of ‘ errors’ ; secondly, because he charges 
them with not being distinguished for ‘ talents* ; thirdly, because he 
cannot discover their ‘ striking features’ ; and, fourthly, because he 
discusses an * abstract principle !’ 

“ This is quite intelligittle — this is quite tangible. I begin to 
understand what the Atto^ney-Gimeral means by the liberty of the 
Press ; it means a prohibition of printing anything ex<;ept praise, 
respecting ‘ the exrcfrsy the talents^ or the striking features* of any 
administration, and of discussing any abstract principles of govern- 
ment Thus the forbidden subjects are errors, talents, striking fea- 
tures, and principles. Neither the theory of the government nor its 
practices are to l>e' discussed ; you may, indeed, praise them; you 
may call the Attorney- General ‘the best and wdsest of men;’ you 
may call bis lordship the most learned and impartial of all possible 
chief justices ; you may, if you have powers of visage sufficient, call 
the Lord Lieutenant the best of all imaginable governors. That, 
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gentlemeii, is the boasted liberty ol^the Press — the liberty that 
exists in Constantinople — the liberty of applying the most fulsome 
and unfounded flattery, but not one word of censure or reproof. 

Here is an idol worthy of the veneratipn oC the Attorney- 
General. Yes ; he‘ talked of his veneration for flie liberty of tlie 
Press ; he also talked of its being a protection to the people against 
the government. Protection ! not against errors — not against the 
w.'int of tahiuts or striking features — nor against the effort of any 
unjustcprinciple — protection ! against what is it to protect? Did he 
not mock you ? Did die not plainly and palpably delude you, when 
he talked of the protection of the Press ? Yes. To his inconsistencies 
and contradict ioljs he calls on you to sacrifice your consciciices ; and 
because you are no-Popery men, and distributors of Bibles, and 
aldermen of Skinner’s-alley, and Protestant petitioners, he requires 
of you to brand your*^ souls with perjury. Ybu cannot escape it; it 
is, it must be perjury to find a verdict for a man who gravely admits 
that the liberty of the Press is recognised by the law, and that it is a 
venerable object, and yet calls for your verdict upon the ground' tliat 
there is no such thing in existence as that whhrli he has admitted, 
that the law recognises, and that he himself venerates. 

“ Clinging to the fond but faint hope that you are not capable 
of sanctioning, by your oaths, so monstrous an inconsistenc}^ 

“ 1 lead you to the next sentefice upon this record. 

“ ‘ Although his grace does not appear to know what are the 
(pialities necessary for a judge in Canada, or for an aid-de-cunip in 
waiting at a court, he sundy cannot be ignorant what are requisites 
for a lord lieutenant.' 

This appears to be a ver}^ innocent sentence ; yet the Attorney- 
General, the venerator of that protection ’ of the people against a bad 
government- — the liberty of the Press — tells you that it is a gross libel 
to impute so much ignorance to his grace. As to the aid-de-camp, 
gentlemen, whether he be seledlcd for the brilliancy of his s})urs, 
the polish of his boots, or the precise angle />f his cocked hat, are 
grave considerations which I refer to you. Decide upon these 
atrocities I pray you. But as to the judge in Canada, it cannot be 
any reproach to his grace to be ignorant of his qualifications. The 
old French law prevails in Canada, and there is not a lawyer at the 
Irish bar, except, perhaps, the Attorney- General, who is sufficiently 
acquainted with that law to know how far any man may be fit for 
the stiition of judg(‘ in Canada. 
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‘‘ If tins Ih^ an ignorance without reproach in Irish lawyers, ami if 
there be any reproach in it, I feel it not, whilst 1 avow tliat igno- 
rance-^yet, surely it is absurd to torture it into a calunniy against 
the Lord Lieutenant — a military man, and no lawyer. I doubt 
whether it would be a libtd if rny client had s^iid, that his yraco ivtts 
ignorant of the qualifies necessary for a judge in Ireland — for a 
chief judgey my lord. He has not said rfo, however, gentlemen, and 
true or false, that is not now the question under con side* rati on. We a«c 
in Canada at jiresent, gentlemen, in a ludicrous search^ f or n ^bbel in a 
sentence of no great point or meaning. If you arti sapbuit enough to 
suspect that it contains a libel, your doubt can only arise from not 
comprehending it ; and that, I own, is a doubt diiiie^^lt to remove. 
But I mock you when I talk of this insignificant senttmee. 

‘‘I shall read the next paragraph at full length. It^s connected 
with the Canadian sentence : — 

‘ Therefore, were an aj)peal to l)e made to him in a dispassionate 
and sober moment, we might candidly confess tliat the Irish, would 
not b(i disappointed *iu their hopes of a successor, though tliey would 
behold the same smiles, experience the same sincerity, and witness 
tlie same disposition towards conciliation. 

‘‘ ‘ What, though they were deceived in 1795, and found the mild- 
ness of a Fitzwilliam a fal^ ^omen of concord ; though they were 
duped in 1 800, and found that the privileges of the Catholics did not 
follow the extinction of the parliament, yet, at his de]>arturc, he will, 
no doubt, state good grounds for futqre expectation ; that liis ad- 
ministration was not the time for Emancipation, but tliat the season 
is fast approaching ; that there were ^ existing circumstances, but 
that now the people may rely upon the virtues even of an hereditary 
Prince ; that they should ^continue to worship the false idol ; tlmt 
their cries, must, at least, Ve heard ; and that, if he has not complied, 
it is only because he has not spoken. In short, his grace will in no 
way vary from the uniform conduct observed by most of bis prede- 
cessors, first preaching^ to the confidence of the peoiile, then playing 
upon their credulity. 

lie carac over ignorant^ — he soon became prejudiced, and then 
he became intemperate. He takes from the people their money ; he eats 
of their bread, and drinks of their wine ; in return, he gives them a 
bad government, and, at his departure, leaves them more distracted 
than ever. His grace commenced his reign by flattery, he con- 
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tinued it in folly, he accompanied it with violence, and he will con- 
clude it with falsehood.’ 

‘‘ There is one part of this sentence, for which I most respectfully 
solicit your indulgence And pardop| Be not exasperated with us for 
talking of the mildness pf Lord Fitzwilliam, or of his administration. 
But, notwithstanding the violence any praise of him has excited 
amongst you, come dispassionately, I pray you, to the consideration 
of the paragraph. Let us abstract the meaning of it from the super- 
fluous words, It certainly does tell you, that his grfice came over 
ignorant of Irish affairs, and he acquired prejudices upon those 
subjects, and he has become intemperate. Let us discuss this part 
separately fro,m* the other matter suggested by the paragraph in 
question. That the Duke of Richmond caine oyer to Ireland ignorant 
of the detaik »of our domestic policy cannot be matter either of sur- 
prise or of any reproach. A military man engaged in these pursuits, 
which otherwise occupy persons of his rank altogether unconnected 
with Ireland, he could not have had any inducement to make himself 
acquainted with the details of our barbarous .wrongs, of our senseless 
party quarrels, and criminal feuds ; he was not stimulated to examine 
them hy any interest, nof could any man be attracted to study them 
by taste. It is, therefore, no censure to talk of his ignorance — of 
that with which it would be absurd tp expect that he should be 
acquainted ; and the knowledge of which would neither have served, 
nor exalted, nor amused him. 

Then, gentlemen, it is said he became ‘ prejudiced.’ . Prejudiced 
may SOiimd harsh in your ears ; but you are not, at least you ought 
not, to^ftcide upon the sound — it is the sense of the word that should 
determine you. Now what is the sense of the word ‘ prejudice’ here ? 
It means the having adopted precisely the opinions which every one 
of you entertain. By ‘prejudice’ the writer means, and can mean, 
nothing but such sentiments as you cherish* When he talks of pre- 
judice, he intends to convey the idea that the* Duke took up the 
opinion, that the few ought to govern the ipany in Ireland ; that 
there ought to be a favoured, and an excluded class in Ireland ; that 
the burdens of the state ought to be shared equally, but its benefits 
conferred on a few. Such are the ideas conveyed ^by the word 
prejudice ; and I fearlessly ask you, is it a crime to impute to his 
grace these notions which you yourselves entertain ? Is he calum- 
niated — is lie libelled, when he is charged with concurring with you, 
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gentlemen of the jury ? Will you, by a verdict of conviction, stamp 
your own political sentiments with the seal of reprobation ? If you 
convict my client, you do this ; you decide that it is a libel to charge 
any man with those doctrines which are so useful to you individually, 
and of which you boast ; or, you think the opinions just, and yet that 
it is cnminal to charge a man with those just opinions. For ilu^ 
sake, therefore, of consistency, and as* an approval of your own 
opinions, I call on you for a verdict of acquittal. 

“ I' need noj; detain you long on the expression ‘ intempeyite it 
does not mean any charge of excess of indulg<jnce in any enjoyment;* 
it is not, as the Attorney- General suggested, an accusation of indulg- 
ing beyond due Hounds in the pleasures of the table,, or ol* the bottle ; 
it does not allude, as the Attorney- Geniiral sa3''s, to midnight orgies, 
or to morning revels. , 1 admit — 1 freely admit — tliat a^n allusion of 
that kind would savour of libel, as it would oe/tainly he unncce^sa^ry 
fq^- any purpose of political discu^ion. But the intemperance here 
spoken of is mere political intcmj>erance ; it is that violencjv which 
every man of a li^^ vid disposition feels in ^support of his political 
opinions. Nay, the more pure and lionest any man may be in th(5 
adoption of his opinions, the more likely and the more justifiable will 
he be in that aident support of them, which goes by the name of 
intemperance. In short, although pi»litical intemperance cannot be 
deemed by cold e^ilculators as a vi'itue, yet it has its source in the 
purest virtues of the human heart, and it frequently produces tlie 
greatest advantages to the public. How would it be possible to 
overcome the many obstacles which self-interest, and ignomnee, and 
passion throw in the way <5f hn|jrovement, without some of that ardour 
of temper thid disposition which grave men call in tenijKJ ranee ? And, 
gentlemen, not your opinions as deserving of warm support as the 
opinion of other men; or d6 you feel any inherent depravity in the 
political sentiments which the Duke of Richmond has adopted from 
you that would render him depraved or degraded by any violence in 
their support? You have no alternative. If you convict my client, 
you condemn, upon your oaths, your own political creed ;,and declare 
it to be a libel to cliarge any man with energy in your cause. 

“ If you are not disposed to go this length of political inconsisteiury, 
and if you have determined to avoid the religious inconsistency id’ 
perjuring yourselves for the good and glory of the Protestant reli- 
gion, do, I pray you, examine the re^st of this paragraph, and si*At 
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whether you can, by any ingenuity, detect that nondescript a libel in 
it. It states in substance this : that this administration, treading in 
the steeps ol* former administrations, preached to the confidence of the 
peo])le, and played on their credulity ; and tlia^ it will end, as those 
administrations have done, in some flattering prophecy, paying present 
disappointment with the coinage of delusive hope. That this ad- 
ministration commenced, as usual, with preaching to the confidence 
of the people, was neither criminal in the fact, nor can it be unplea- 
sant in, the recital. 

“It is the immernqrial usage of all administrations and of ali 
stations, to comimmee with those civil professions of future excellence 
of conduct which are called, and not unaptly, ^preaching to the con- 
Hdence of the people' Tlic very actors are generally sincenj at this 
stage of the^ political farce; and it is not insinuated that this ad- 
mjnistral ion was not *as candid qn this subject as the best of its 
predecessors. The playiruf on tj^e credulity of the people is tjie 
ordinaiy state trick. You recollect how angry many of you were 
with his (Irace for his Munster tour, shortly after his arrival here. 
You recollect how he checked the Mayor of Cork for proposing the 
new favourite Orange toast ; what liberality he displayed to popish 
traders and bankers in Limerick ; and how be returned to the 
capital, leaving Indiind him the impression that the no-ro[)ery men 
liad been mistaken in their choke, and that the Duke of Richmond 
was th<3 enemy of every bigotry — the friend to every liberality! Was he 
sincere, gentlemen of the jury, or was this one of those innocent 
devices whicli are called — playing on the people’s credulity ? Was 
ho sincere ? Ask his subsequent coi’iduef. Have there been since 
that time any other or different toasts cheered in hiS presence ? 
Has f he name of Ireland and of IrislimeiV been profaned by l)ecom- 
ing the sport of the warmth excited by the accompaniment to these 
toasts? Some individuals of you could inform me. 1 see another 
dignitary of your corporation here (said Mr.. O’Connell, turning 
round pointedly to the lord mayor) — I see a civic dignitaiy here, 
who could tell of the toasts of these days or nights, and would not 
be at a loss to apply the right name — if he were not too prudent as 
well as too polite to do so — to that innocent affectation of liberality 
which distinguished his grace’s visit to the south of Ireland. It was, 
indeed, a play upon our credulity, but it can be no libel to apeak of it 
as such ; for see the situation in which you would place his grace ; 
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you know he affected conciliation and perfect neutrality b(?tween our 
parties at first ; you know he has since taken a marked and decided 
part with you. 

“Surely yoiuarc sot disposed to cull this a crime, as it were, to 
convict his grace of duplicity, and of a vile Jiiypocrisy. No, gentle- 
men, I entreat of you not to calumniate the Duke ; call this condu<!t 
a mere play on the credulity of a people easily deceived — innocent 
in it-s intention, and equally void of guilt in its description. Do not 
attacli to those words a meaning which would ^rove^ J:hat you 
yourselves condemned, not so much the writ«r of them, as the man' 
who gave colour and countenance to this assertion. Besides, gentle- 
men, what is your liberty of the Press worth, if it Jje worthy of a 
dungeon to assert that the public credulity has l)een played upon ? 
The liberty of the J^ress would be less than a drean;^ a shadow, if 
every such phrase be a libel. 

“But the Attorney- General J|Jumpbantly tells you that there 
must be a libel in this paragraph, because it ends with a charge of 
falseliood. May I ask you to take the entire paragraph together? 
Common sense and your duty require you U) do so. You will then 
perceive that this charge of falsehood is no more than an opinion, 
that the administration of the Duke of Richmond will ttn ininate 
precisely as that of many of his predecessors has done, by an excuse 
for the past — a flattering and falhicious promise for the future. 
^V^hy, you must all of you have seen, a short time since, an account 
of a public dinner in London, given J[>y persons styling themselves 
‘Friends to Religious Liberty.’ At that dinner, at which two of 
the Royal Dukes attended, there were, I think, no less than four or 
five noblemen who had filled the office of lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
Gentlemen, at this dinner,* they were ardent in their professions ol’ 
kindness towards the Catholics of Ireland, in their declarations of 
the obvious policy and justice of conciliation and concession, and 
they bore ample testimony to our sufierings and our merits. But I 
a])peal from their present declarations to their past conduct ; they 
are now full of liberality and justice to ns; yet, I spf^ak only the 
truth of history, wljen I say that, during their government of this 
country, no practical benefits resulted from all this wisdom and 
kindness of sentiment; with the single exception of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
not one of them even attempted to dp any good to the Catholics, or 
tp Ireland. 

“What did the Duke of Bedford do for us? Just nothing. 
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Some civility, indeed, in words — some playin^^ on public credulity — 
but in act and dee<l, nothing at all. What did Lord Hardwickc do 
for us ? Oh, nothing, or rather less than nothing ; his administration 
here was, in that respect, a kind of negative .quality ; it was cold, 
harsh, and forbidding t^o tlic f^atholics — lenient, mild, and encourag- 
ing to the Orange faction ; the public mind lay in the first torpor 
caused by the mighty fall of the union, and whilst we lay entranced 
in the oblivious f)ooh Lord Hardwicke’s administration proceedt^d 
without trace of that justice and liberality which ct ajqieais lu^ 
must have tliouglit ludxjlitting the season of liis government, and 
which if be tlien entertained, he certainly concealed ; he ended, 
however, with, g’^ ing tis flattering ho|)es for the future. The Duke 
of Bedford was more ex])licit ; he promised in direct terms, and drew 
upon the future exertions of an hereditary Prince^ to compensate 
us ft)r prescmt disatijibiiitmcmt. And will any man assert tlnit the 
Duke of Richmond is libelled by a||oniparison with Ilford Hardwi(‘kt% 
that ho is traduc<id when he is compared with the Duke of BiMlfonl ? 
If the words acjtiially were those, ‘the Duke of '’Richinoiid will t(ir- 
minate his administration exactly as Lord liardwii^ke and the Duke 
of Bedloi'd terminat<‘d their administrations f if those were the 
words, none of you could possibly vote for a conviction, and yet the 
meaning is precisely the sanuj. No more is oxj»ressed by the 
language of my client; and, if the meaning be thus clearly innoeent* 
it would be strange, indeed, to call oq you for a verdict of conviction 
ujKm no more solid ground t,Uan this, that whilst, the signification 
was the same, the words wi'ro different. And thus, again, does the 
prosecutor n-quirc of you to si'parate the sense from the sound, and 
to convict for the sound, against the sense of tlie passage. 

“ In plain truth, gentlemen, if there be a harshness in the sound, 
there is none in the words. The writer, describes, and means to 
describe, the ordinary termination of every administration repaying 
in promises the defaults of performance. And, when he speaks of 
falsehood, he prophecies merely as to the probable or at least possible 
conclusion of the present government. He docs not impute to any 
precedent, assertion, falsehood ; but he docs predict, that the conclud- 
ing promise of this, as of other administrations, depending as those 
promises always do upon other persons for performance, will remain 
as former promises have renviined — unfulfilled and unperfornml. 
And is this prophecy — this prediction a crime ? Is it a libel to 
prophecy ? See wbat topics this sage venerator of the liberty of 
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tlie Pn‘ss, llio Atti)rth'.y-CTeiUM*aI, would fain proluMt. Fir.s1, he 
tt'lls you, that tlie crimes of the [»rede<JessorH of tlic Duke must not 
be mentioned — and thus he forbids the history of past events. 
Secondly, he hiforiws yon, tliat no allusion is to b(‘. made to the 
errors, follies, or even to the strikiiif^ Jeatiirys of the present gover- 
nors ; and thus he forbids the detail of the occinrences of the present 
day. And, thirdly, he declares that nb conjecture shall be made 
n])on what is likely to occur hereafter ; and thus he forbids all 
attempts to anticipate future facts. 

‘‘It comes simply to this; he talks of veru'ratiug tlie liberties of* 
the lb*ess, and ^et he restrains that l^ress from discussing past 
history, present story, and future probabiliti(‘s ;»by probibls the 
past, the present, and the future ; ancient rcu'ords, modern truth, 
and prophecy, are all within the capacious range of hi.'^])unislimentB. 
Is tliere anything else ? Would this veiuTaUfl* of tln^ liberty o4* jbe 
Press go further? Yes, gentlemen, having forbiiblcn ail matter of 
liisiory past and jiresent, and all prediction of tli<^ fntun^, gene- 
rously throws in aAstnift principli\% and, as be 1ms told yoii, that 
his ju’isoiis shall contain evmy person who S[Kjaks of vy^hat was, or 
what is, or what will he, ho likewisc-consigneil to the same fa te.e very 
person who treats of the theoty oiv principles of government ; and yet 
he dares to talk of the liberty of the Press? Cun you he his 
dupes? Will you he his victims? •Where is the couseience* — where 
is the indignant spirit of insulted reason amongst you ? Hjis party 
fe<‘ling extinguished in your hroasts^every glow of virtue — every 
spai k of manhood ? 

“If there he any warmth ?ihout you — if you are not clay-epld 
to all hut party feeling, I would, with the air and in the tone of 
triumph, call you to the I’disidcrution of the remaining paragraph 
which has been spread oi| the lengthcne,d iiidielment before you. h 
divide it into tAvo branches, and shall do no more with the one than 
to repeat it. 1 r^.ad*it for you already ; 1 must read it again 

“ ‘ Had he remainejl what he first came over, or what he after- 
wards professed to he, he would have retained liis reputation for 
honesty op€7t hastilitf/y defending his political principles with tirm- 
ness, perhaps, with warmth, but without rancour ; the supporter, 
and not the tool of an administration; a mistaken politician, perhaps, 
but an honourable man, and u res|K*ctHhle ^oldi(‘r.^ 

“ Wouhl to (iod 1 had to address another jury! Would to God I 
had judgment and reason to address, and I could enU^rtain* no ap- 
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prcli(‘jision from passion or prejudice! Here should I then take 
my stand, and require of that unprejudiced jury whether this sentence 
does not demonstrate the complete absence of private malice or 
personal < hostility. Does not this sentence prove ^ a kindly dis- 
position toward the injlividufil, mixing and mingling with that 
discussion which freedom sanctions and requires, respecting " his 
jxditical conduct ? Contract this sentence with the prosecutor’s 
accusation of private malignity, and decide between Mr. Magee and 
his calumniators. He, atdeast, has this advantage, thati your verdict 
‘cannot alter the nature of things ; and that the public must see 
and feel this truth, that the present prosecution is directed against 
the discussion ,of« the conduct towards the public, of men confided 
with public authority, that this is a direct attack upon the right to 
call the uttentjon of the people tO the management of the people’s 
afftirs, and that, by yobr verdict of conviction, it is intended to leave 
no peaceful or unawed mode of redress for the wrongs and sufFerings 
of‘ the people. 

“But I will not detain you on these obvious*’ topics. We draw 
to a close, and I hurry to it. This sentence is said to be particularly 
libellous : — 

“ ‘ His party would have been proud of him; his friends would have 
praised (they need not have flattered him), and his enemies, though 
they might have regretted, must-have respected his conduct; from 
the worst quarter there would have been some small tribute of praise; 
from none any great portion^ of censure; and his administration, 
though not popular, would have been conducted with dignity, and 
without offence. This line of conduci he has taken care to avoid : 
his original character for moderation he has forfeited ; he can lay no 
claim to any merits for neutrality, nor tides he even deserve the 
cheerless credit of defensive operations. * He has begun to act ; he 
has ceased to be a dispassionate chief governor, who views the wicked- 
ness and the folly of faction with composure and .forbearance, and 
stands the representative of majesty aloof from the contest. He 
descends ; he mixes with the throng ; he becomes personally engaged, 
and having lost his temper, calls forth his private passions to support 
his public principles; he is no longer an indifferent viceroy, but a 
frightful partisan of an English ministry, whose base passions he 
indulges — whose unworthy resentments he gratifies, and on whose 
behalf he at present canvasses.’ 

“ Well, gentlemen, and did he not canvass on hehalf of the minis- 
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try? Was there a titled or untitled servant of the Gastlc who was 
not despatched to the vSoiith to vote against the popular, and for the 
ministerial candidates ?♦ Was there a single individual within the 
reach of his grjice t^fat did not vote against Prittie and Mathew, in 
Ti})perary, and against Hutchinson, in Cork. I have brought with 
me some of the newspil{>era of the day, in wfiich this partisanship in 
the Lord Lieutenant is treated by Mr. Hutchinson in language so 
strong and so pointed, that the words of this publication are mildness 
and softness Usfdf, when compared ^ith that language, I shall not 
read them for you, because I should fear that yoii* may imagine !• 
unnecessarily identified my client with tlie violent but merited 
reprobation poured upon the scandalous interference*, of our govern- 
ment with those elections. I need not, I am sure, tefl yon that any 
interferen(‘e by the Lord Lieutenant with the purity of the eh^ction 
of members to serve in Parliament, is highly uncon^tilutionaj and 
highly criminal ; he is doubly bound to the most strict neutrality; 
first, as a [>eer, the law prohibits his interference. ; secemdiy, as repre- 
s<.*ntative ot‘ the cnNv’n, his interferenee in ele<’tions is an usurpation 
of the ]Ku>pk‘*s rights; it is, in substance and (dlect, high treason against 
the people, and its mischiefs are not the less by reason of there Wing 
no ])unishment affixed by the law to this tr»*usgn. 

“ If this offence, gentlemen, lie of daily recurrence — if it W* fre- 
quently committed, it is upon (hat account only the more destructive 
to our liberties, and, therefore, reejuires the more loud, direct, and 
fre<jiient corndemnation ; indeed, if such practices be pcrmittr*d to 
pi'evail, tlierc is an end of every remnant of freedom ; our boasted 
constitution becomes a mock(!ry and an object of ridicule, an4 we 
ought to desire the manly simplicity of unmixed despotism. Will jthe 
Attorney-General — will his colleague, the Solicito?‘-Genei*al, deny 
that I have described this offence in its true colours? Will they 
attemT>t to deny the interferenee of the Duke of Richmond in the late 
elections ? I would* almost venture to put your verdict upon ibia, 
and to consent to a conviction, if any person shall be found so stocked 
with audacity, as to presume publicly to deny the interferemte of his 
grace in the late elections, and his partisanship in favour of the 
ministerial candidates. Gentlemen, if that be denied, what will you, 
what can you think of the veracity of the man who denies it ? I 
fearlessly refer the fact to you ; on that fact 1 build. This inter- 
ference is as notorious as the sun at noon day; and who shall 
^venture to deny that such interference is described by a soft term 
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w'hun it is calhid partisanship? fie who uses the intiuenee of the 
executive to control the choice of the re]>rcsentatives of the people, 
violates the first jirinciples of the constitution, is guilty of political 
sacrilegi?, and f)rofanes the very sanctuary of thp jieoole’s rights and 
liberties; and if he should not^be called partisan, it is only because 
some harsli<»r, and more appropriate term ought to be applied to his 
del iiui lien cy. 

“ I will recall to your minds an instance of violation of the con- 
stitution^ which will illustrate 4he situation of my client, and the 
protection, wliicli for your own sakcs, you owe him. When, in 1687, 
King James removed several Protestant rectors in Ireland from their 
chundies, against law and justice, and illegally and unconstitutionally 
placed Roman Catholic clergymen in their stead, would any of you 
b<3 content that he should be simply called a partisan! . No, gentle- 
men, ^my client and I— ‘Catholic and IVoteslant though vve be — agree 
ju rfectly in this, that partisan would have been too mild a name for 
him, and that he should have been branded as a violator of law, as 
an enemy to (lie constitution, and as a crafty tyiant who sought to 
gratify the pr<‘ j udiees oi'one part of his subjects that he might trample 
upon the liberties of all. And what, I would fain learn, could you 
think of tlie Attorney-General who prosecuted, or of the judge who 
condemned, or of the jury who convicted a printer for publishing to 
the world this tyranny — this gros* violation of law and justice? But 
how would your indignation be roused, if James had been only calhal 
a partisan, and for calling him a partisan a popish jury had been 
packedf a popish judge had been selected, and that the printer, who, 
you will admit, deserved applause and if-eward, met condemnation and 
punishment. 

“ Of you^ shall this story he told, if you convict Mr. 

Magee. The. Duke has intcu'fered in eletitioiis; he has violated the 
liberties of the subject ; he has profaned the very temple of the con- 
stitution ; and he, who lias said that in so doing,, he. was a partisan, 
from your hands expects punishment. 

^‘Compare the kindred offences : James. deprived the Protestant 
rectors of their livings ; he did not persecute, nor did he interfere 
with their religion ; far tithes, and oblations, and glebes, and church 
lands, though solid appendages to any church, are no , part of the 
Protestant religion. The Protestant religion would, I presume — and 
for the honour of human nature I sincerely hope — continue its in- 
tiuence over the hpaan mind without the aid of those extrinsic* 
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11(1 van tu«ro». Its pastors would, 1 trust and Indiovo, have remained 
true to their charge, without the adventitious benetifs oi* ttunporal 
rewards ; and, like tlie Roman Catholic church, it might have shone 
forth a glorious^e^xample of firmness in religion, sotting persecution 
at defiance. James did not attack th#Prptestarjt religion ; 1 repeal it; 
he only sittacked the r^i’enues of the Protestant church ; h (3 violated 
the law and the constitution, in depriving Vmm of that property, hy 
his individual antliority, to whicJi they had precisely the same right 
with that by which he wore his crown. *15111 is not thej:^onlroyijig the 
election of members of parliament a more dan<^u‘ons violation of the 
constitution ? Does it not corrupt the v(Ty sources of legislation, 
and convert the guardians of the state into its pluruhreps? 'Flic one 
was a direct and undisguised crime, capable of beiifg rcdn‘.ss(!d in the 
ordinary course of the law', and producing rosisinnee byjts ojxui and 
pljiin violation of right and of law ; the other flisguises ilselt’ in*sp 
many sha]H^s, is patronised by so many high examples, and is fob 
lowed hy such perfect security, that it becomes the first duty ofji 3 very 
mail, who poss<\sses ahy reverence for the constitution, or any attach- 
ment to liberty, to lend all his efforts to detect, and, il’ }»os.sible, to 
punish it. 

“ Po any man wdio loved the constitution or fre(3dom, I could 
safely appeal for rny client’s vindication ; or if any displeasure crnild 
be excited in the mind of such a man, it would arise b(‘caijse of the 
forbeai’ance and lenity of this publication. J5ut the Duke is called a 
frightful pai’tisuu. Granted, gentlemcr^ granted. And is not the 
interference I have mentioned frightful? Is it not terrific? Who 
can contemplate it without shud*lering at the consi^quences which it 
is likely to produce ? What gentler phrasi^ — what lady-like exjires- 
sion should my client ^use'? The constitution is sought to be 
violated, and he calls the author of that violation a frightful [lartisan. 
Really, gentlemen, the fastidiousness wdiich w'ould this expres- 

sion would be botjor* employed in preventing or jiuuislnng crime, 
than in dragging to a dungeon the man who has the manliness to 
adhere to truth, and to use it. Recollect also — I (iannot nqieut it too 
often — that the Attorney-General told you, that ‘ the lil>erty of the 
Press wai^ the best protection of the people against the government.* 
Now, if the constitution he violated — if the pu]i[it}#of election be 
disturlxid by the excicutive, is not this pr<.*cisely the case when this 
protection becomes necessary ? It is not w anted, nor can tlui 
be call^ a protector, so long as the government is administered with 
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fidelity, care, and skill. The protection of the Press is requisite 
only when integrity, diligence, or judgment do not belong to the 
administration ; and that protection becomes the more necessary in 
the exact proportion in which these qualities are, deficient. But, 
what protection can it afford if ^ou convict in this instance ? For, 
by doing so, you will decide that nothing oqght to be said against 
that want of honesty, or of attention, or of understanding ; the 
more necessary will the protection •of the Press become, the more 
unsafe will it be to publish tke truth ; and in the ex^act proportion 
in which the Press might be useful, will it become liable to punish- 
ment. In short, according to the Attorney-GeneraVs doctrine, when 
the Press is * feest employed and wanted most,^ it will be most 
dangerous to use it. And thus, the more corrupt and profligate any 
administration may be, the more clearly can the public prosecutor 
ascertain the sacrifice of his selected victim. And call you this 
protection ? Is this a protector who must be disarmed the moment 
danger* threatens, and is bound a prisoner the instant the fight has 
commenced ? 

“ Here I should close the case — ^liere I should shortly recapitulate 
my client’s defence, and leave him to your consideration ; but I 
have been already too tedious, and shall do no more than recall to 
youi* recollection the purity, the integrity, the entire disinterested- 
ness of Mr. Magee’s motives. • If money were his obje<d-, he c,ould 
easily procure himself to be patronised and salari(‘d ; but he prefers 
td be persecuted and discountenanced by the great and powerful, 
because they cannot deprive him of the certain expectation, that his 
exertions are useful to his long-suffeHng ill-requited country. 

“ He is disinterested, gentlemen ; he is honest ; the Attorney- 
General admitted it, and actually took the trouble of administering 
to him advice how to amend his fortune and save his person. But 
the advice only made his youthful blood mantle in that ingenjpus 
countenance, and his reply was painted in the indignant look, that 
told the Attorney-General he might offer wealth, but he could not 
bribe — that he might torture, but he could not terrify! Yes, gentle- 
men, firm in his honesty, and strong in the fervour of his love of 
Ireland, he fearlessly awaits your verdict, convinced that -<even you 
must respect i\m man whom you are called upon to condemn. Look 
to it, gentlemen ; consider whether an honest, disinterested man shall 
be prohibited from discussing public affairs ; consider whether all 
but flattery is to b€^.^ent — whether the discussion of the errors and 
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the capacities of the ministers is to be '‘closed for ever. Whether 
we are to be silent as to the crimes of former periods — the follies of 
the present, and the credulity of the future ; and, above all, reflect 
upon the demand that is made on you to punish the canvassing of 
^ abstract principles. , ^ 

“Has the Attorney-G’eneral succeeded? Has he procured a jury 
so fitted to his object, as to be ready to btiry in oblivion -every fault 
and every crime, every error and every imperfection of public men, 

* past, present, jwid future — and who shall, in addition, silence any 
dissertation on the theory or principal of legislation. Do, gentlemen, 
go this length with the prosecutor, and then venture on your oaths, 
I charge you to venture to talk your families of the wen^rable liberty 
of the Press — the protection of the people against the vices of tlie 
government. I should conclude, but the Attorney -General com- 
pels me to follow him through another subject ; lie has told you, tend 
told you truly, that besides the matter set out in the indictment^ — the 
entire of which, gentlemen, we have already gone through^ this 
publication contains Severe strictures upon the alleged ind(di(5acy in 
the Chief Justice issuing a ministerial warrant, in a case which was 
afterwards to come before him judicially, and upon .the manner in 
which the jury was attempted to be put together in Doctor Sheridan’s 
case, and in which a jury was better arranged in the case of Mr. 
Kirwan. Indeed, the Attorney-Gcmeral seemed much delighted 
with these topics ; he again burst out into an enraptured encomium 
upon himself ; and, as it were inspired ^y his subject, he rose to the 
dignity of a classical quotation, when he exclaimed, *me mcy adsumy 
qui feci! HE forgo^ to add the still more appropriate remainder of 
the sentence, ‘ niea fraus ornnis V 

“Yes, gentlemeuy he has avowed with more manliness than discre 
tion, that he was the contriver of all those measures. With respect 
to the warrant which his lordship issued in the stead of the ordinaiy 
justices of the pe|iC6^'and upon a charge not amounting to any 
breach of the peace, I shall say nothing at present. An obvious 
delicacy restrains me from entering upon that subject ; and as the 
interest of ray client does not counteract that delicacy, I shall refrain. 
But I w^ould not have it understood that I have formed no opinion 
on the subject. Yes, 1 ‘have formed an opinion, and a strong and 
decided opinion, which I am ready to support as a lawyer, and a ihan, 
but the expression of which I now sacrifice to a plain delicacy. 
But I must say, that the Attorney-General has thrown new light on 
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this busiivcss ; he has given *us information we did not possess before. 
I did not before know that the warrant was sought for and i)roeured 
by the Attorney-Oeneral ; I thought it was the spontaneous act of his 
lordship, and not in consequence of any private solicitation from the 
Attorney-General. In this respect, he has set me right — it is a fact 
of considerable value, and although the consequences to be deduced 
from it are not pleasing to any man, loving, as I do, the purity of 
justice, yet, I most heartily thank the Attorney-General for the 
juct — the important fact. 

His second avowal relates to Doctor Sheridan. It really is com- 
fortable to know how' much of the indecent scene exlubited upon his 
trial belonged to the Attorney-General. He candidly tells us, that 
the obtrusion ot' the police magistrate. Birr, as an assistant to the 
Crown Soli^dtor, was the act of the King^s Attorney-General. 
*^AHsum qni feci,^ said he. Thus he avows that he procured an 
Orang< irmn — 1 do not exactly understand what ?.v meant by an 
Oramjeman — some of you could easily tell me — that he caused this 
Orangeman to stand in open court, next to the Solicitor for the 
Crown, with his written pat)er, suggesting who we.re fit jurors for his 
purpose, and who should be put by. Gentlemen, he avows that this 
profligate scnuu; was acted in tlu* open court, by his directions. It 
was by the Attorru»y-Generars sj)ecial dji'cctions, tlum, that such 
men as John Lindsay,' of Sackville-street, and John Roche, of 
Strand-streety were set asid<* ; the latter, because, though amongst 
the most wealthy and re8i)ectable merchants in your city, he is a 
Papist ; and the other, because, although a Protestant, he is tainted 
with liberality — the only offence, public or jv’ivate, that could be 
attributed to him. Yes, such men as these wei'e set aside by the 
Attorney-Generafs aid-de-camp, the salaried justice of the police 
office. 

“ The next avowal is also precious. This publication contains 
also a commenttjry on the Castle-list jury that coiiyicted Mr. Kirwan, 
and the Attorney-General has also avowed his share in that transac- 
tion ; he thus 8U])plies the only link we wanted in our chain of evi- 
dence, when we challenged the array upon that trial. If we could have 
proved that which the Attorney .General, with his ‘ adsum qui feci^ 
yesterday admitted, we should have succeeded and got rid of that 
[mnel. Even now, it is delightful to undcrstaml the entire machi- 
luuy, viiul ojie now seCvS at once the reason why Sir Charles Saxton 
was not examined on the part o! tlie crown, in re^dy lo the case we 
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made. He would, you now plainly see, have traced the arranp^eimuit 
to the Attorney-CTeiieral, and the array must have been (plashed. 
Tlius in the boastiiif^ Iiumour of this Attorrtey-General, he has 
brought liouK^ todiimsftlf personally, that whieh we attributed to him 
^ only in his ollieial eajiacity, and he ha^ eonvdct(‘d the man of that 
which we charged only upon the otfice. 

“Helms, he must have a motive for tliis avowal; ifJie had not 
an ad(*(piate object in view, he would not have thus unnecessarily 
and wantonly taken upon himself all ihe re])roach of those ^\;ansnc- 
tions. He would not have boasted of having, ^)ut of court, solicited 
an extrajudicial opinion, in the form of a wai’rant Irom his lordship ; 
he would not have gloriiid in employing an Orangmnai# f;*om tin', police 
oftic.e to assist him in open court, with insti-uctioiis in writing how to 
pack his jury; still less would he have* sidlered it to lu* believed that 
h(*, was a party at the C-asthi, with the. acting .^('c.retary of StaU^ 4) 
tlic arrangement of the jury that was afterwards to try a ])erson 
prosecuted by the state. He would not liavi^ made this, I mu^t say, 
disgrac(‘ful avowal, u\il(3sa he weni inlluemjcd by an adeijuate motive. 
I can easily tell you what that motive was. He knew your jireju- 
dices — he knew your antipathy — alas! your interested antipathy — 
to the Catludics, and, therefore, in order to iiiduee you to eonvict a 
Protestant of a libel for a publication, innoc^ent, if not usidul in itsell’, 
in order to jirocure tliat convictioip from your party feelings and 
your preju(lic(^fl, which lie despaired of obtaining from your judg- 
ments, he vaunts himself to you as tjie miglity dcstroyt^r of tiie 
hopes of popish petitioners — as a man capable, of every act within, 
as out of the profession, to prevent or impiMh* any relief to the pajnsta. 
In short, he wishes to show himstdf to you as an acti\e partisan at 
your side; and upon those merits he who knows you best, claims 
your verdict — a verdict wlpcli must he givi'u in on your oaths, and 
attested by and in the name of the Goo of the Christians. 

“For my part ^ fmnkly avow that I shudder at these scenes; I 
cannot, without horror, view this interfering and intenni^ddling with 
judges and jurie.s, and my abhorrenc(; must be augmented, when 1 
find it avowed, that the actors in all these sad exhibitions were the 
mere puppits of the Attorney-General, moved by his wires, and 
performing under liis (control. It is in vain to hjok for safedy to 
person or property, wdiilst this system is allowed* to pervade our 
courts ; the very fountain of justice may be corrujited at its source, 
and those waters which should f*onf«*r health and vigour throughout 
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the land, can then diffuse nought but mephitic and pestilential 
vapours to disgust and to destroy. If honesty, if justice be silent, 
yet prudence ought to check these practices. We live in a new 
era — a melancholy era, in which perfidy and profliga3y are sanctioned 
by high authority ; tjie base violation of plighted faith, the deep 
stain of dishonour, infidelity in love, treachery in friendship, the 
abandonmCiit of every principle, and the adoption of every frivolity 
and of every vice that can excite hatred combined with ridicule — 
all — all*lhis, and more, may be seen around us ; and yet it is believed, 
it is expected; that tins system is fated to 1^^ eternal. Gentlemen, we 
shall all weep the insane delusion, and in the terrific moments of 
altercation you know not, you cannot know, how soon or how bitterly 
the ingredients of your own poisoned chalice may be commended to 
your own lips. 

f ^ With these view*s around us — with these horrible prospects lying 
obscurely before us — in sadness and in sorrow party feelings may 
find aM solitary consolation. My heart feels a species of relief when 
1 recollect that not one single Roman Catholic has been found suited 
to the Attorney-Generafs purpose. With what an affectation of 
liberality would he have placed, at least, one Roman Catholic on 
his juries, if he could have found one Roman Catholic gentleman in 
this city capable of being managed into fitness for those juries. You 
well know that the very first merchants of this city, in wealth as well 
as in character, arc Catholics. Some of you serve occasionally on special 
juries in important cases ofiprivate property. Have you ever seen 
one of those special juries without many Catholics? — frequently a 
majority— seldom less than one-half of Catholics. Why are Catholii^s 
excluded from these state juries? Who shall venture to avow the 
reason ? Oh, for the partisan indiscretion that would blindly avow 
the reason! It is, in truth, a high compliment, which persecution,' 
in spite of itself, pays to independent integrity. 

“ It is, in fact, a compliment. It is intended for a reproach, for a 
liliel. It is meant to insinuate that such p. man, for example, as 
Randal M‘Donnell — the pride and boast of commerce — one of the 
first contributors to the revenues of the state, and the first in all 
the sweet charities of social life — ^would refuse to do justice, 
upon his oath, to the Crown, and perjure himself in a state trial, 
because he is a Roman Cathlic. You, even you, would be shucked, 
if any man were 'so audacious as to assert, in words, so foul a 
libel, so false a calumny ; and yet what does the conduct of the Attor- 
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ney-General amount to? Why, practically, to just such a libel, to 
precisely such a calumny. He acts a part which he? would not 
venture to speak, and endeavours silently to indict a censure, which 
no man could be, fourvd so devoid of slmine as to assert in words. 
And here, gentlemen, is a libel for whi^di there is no punishment ; 
here is a profligate calumny for wdiich the law furnishes no redress ; 
he can continue to calumniate us by his fejection. Seo^hether he 
does not offer you a greater insult by his selection ; lay your hands 
to your hearts, and in private comuiimion with yoi:y;selves,^V>k the 
reason why you have been sougHt for and selected for this jury — 
will you discover that you have been selected Inicause of admitted 
impartiality ? 

“ Would to God you could make that discovery ! It would ho one 
on which my client might build the certain expectation of a trium- 
phant acquittal. 

“ Let me transport you from the heat and fury of domestic 
politics; let me place you in a foreign land ; you are IVotes^ants, 
with your good leave, ^ou shall, for a moment, be Portuguese, 
and Portuguese is now an honourable name, for right well have 
the people of Portugal fought for their countiy, against the foreign 
invader. Oh! how easy to procure a similar spirit, and more of 
bravery, amongst the people of Ireland ! The slight purchase of good 
words, and a kindly dis[)osition, would convert them into an impene- 
trable guard for the safety of the Throne and the State. lint 
advice and regret are equally unavailing, and they aie doomed to 
calumny and oppression, the reality of persecution, and the mockery 
of justice, until some fatal hour sllall arrive, which may preach wisdom 
to the dupes, and menace with punishment the oj>pressor. 

In the meantime I must \)lace you in Portugal. Let us suppose, 
for an instant, that the Protdfetant religion is that of tlie people of 
Portugal — the Catholii!, that of the government — tJiat the House of 
Braganza has not reified, but that Portugal is still governed by the 
viceroy of a foreign nation, from whom no 'kindness, no favour has 
ever flow^ed, and from whom justice has rarely been obtained, and 
upon those unfrequent occasions, not conceded generously, but 
extorted by force, or wrung from distress by terror and apprehension, 
in a stinted measure and ungracious manner ; you, Protestants, sh^Jl 
form, not as with us in Ireland, nine-tenths, but some lesser number, 
you shall be only four-fiftUs of the population ; and all the persecution 
which you have yourselves practised here upon papists, whilst you, 
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at the same time, accused tlie papists of the crime of beiii" perse- 
cutors, shall glow around ; your native land shall be to you thi^ 
country of strangers ; you shall Iks aliens in the soil that gave you 
birth, and whilst every foreigner may, in the lijnd of your forefathers, 
attain rank, station,^ emolument, honours, y6u alone shall be 
excluded ; and you shall be excluded for no other reason but a con- 
8ci(3ntious ^"bhorence to the religion of your ancestors. 

“ Only think, gentlemen, of the scandalous injustice of punishing 
you he^pause you are Protertants. With what scc^ui — with what 
contempt do you not listen to the. stale prtJtences — to the miscuable 
excuses by wbich, under the name of state reasons and political 
arguments, y^u:' exclusion and degradation are sought to he justified. 
Your reply is ready — ^ perforin your iniquity — men of crimes (you 
(‘xchiim) be unjust — punish us for our lidelity and honest adherciiCH^ 
^o^truih, but insult’ us not by supposing that your reasoning can 
impose upon a single individual either of us or of yoursedves.’ In 
this situation let me give you a viceroy ; he shall be a man who may 
be styled — by some person disposed to exaggemie, beyond bounds, bis 
merits, and to flatter him more than enough — ‘ an honourable man 
aiiid a respectable soldier,’' but, in point of fact, be shall be of that 
little-minded class of beings who are suited to be the ])lay thing of 
knaves — one of those men who imagine they goxeru a nation, 
whilst, in reality, they are but'the instruments upon wlucdi the crafty 
play with safety and with profit. Take such a man for your 
viceroy — Protestant Portuguese. We shall begin with making this 
tour from Tralos Montes to the kingdom of Algesiras — as one 
amongst us should say, from the Giant’s Causeway to tlu.* kingdom of 
Kerry. Upon this lour he shall affect great candour and goral-w ill 
to the poor suffering Protestants. Idie bloody anniversaries of (hti 
inquisitorial triumphs of former days shaU be for a season abandoned, 
and over our inherent fiostilty the garb of hypocrisy shall, for a 
season, be thrown. Enmity to the Protestants shall become, for. a 
moment, lesi^ apparent ; but it will be 6nl^ tliqi more odious for the 
transitory disguise. 

“ The delusion of the hour having served its purpose, your 
viceroy shows himself in his native colours ; he sek?cts for ofliee, and 
prefers for his pension-list, the men miserable in intellect, if they Ikj 
but virulent against the Protestants ; to rail against the Protestant 
religion — to turn its holiest rites jnto ridicule — to slander the 
individual Protestants, are the surest, the only means to obtain bis 
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favour and patronage. He selects from his popish bigots some, being 
more canine than human, wlio, not having talents to sell, brings to 
the market of bigotry his impudence — who, with no quality under 
heaven, but gr^ss, acrimonious, disgustful, and shameless 

abuse of Protestantism to recommend him, shall be promoted to some 
accountant- generalship,* and shall i*iot in tlio spoils of the people he 
traduces, as it were to crown with insult Hie severest q^ jjirics. This 
viceroy selects for his favourite privy councillor some learned doctor, 
half lawyer^ Jialf diviney an entire^ brute, distinguished^ Jby the 
unblushing repetition of calumnies against tjie Protestants. This * 
man has asserted that Protestants are perjurers and murderers in 
principle — that they keep no faith with pa}>ists, but, jiold it lawful 
and meritorious to violate every engagement, and commit every 
atrocity towards any person who happens to differ with Protestants 
in religious belief. This man raves thus, irt j)iiblic, against Hlje 
Protestants, and has turned his ravings into large personal emolu- 
ments. But whilst he is the oracle of minor bigots, he dojjs not 
believe himself, he hns selected for the partner of his tenderest joys, 
of his most extatic moments — he has chosen for the intended mother 
of his children, for the sweetener and solace of his every care, a 
Protestant, gentlemen of the jury. 

“Next to the vile instruments of bigotry, his accountant-general 
and privy councillor, we will placo his acts. The Protestants of 
Portugal shall be exposed to insult and slaughter ; an Orange party — 
a party of popish Orangemen, shall be ^supposed to exist ; they shall 
have liberty to slaughter the unarmed and defenceless Protestants, and 
as they sit peaceably at their fird-sides. They shall be let loose in some 
Portuguese district, called Monaghan ; they shall cover the streets of 
some Portuguese town of'Belfast with human gore; and in the 
metropolis of Lisbon, the I’Votestant widow shall ha\'e her harmless 
child murdered in the noon day, and Ids blood shall have flowed 
unrequited, because his assassin was very loyal when he was drunk, 
and had an irresistible propensity to signalise his b^ty by killing 
Protestants. Behold, gentlemen, this viceroy depriving of command, 
and staying the promotion of, every military man who shall dare to 
think Protestants men, or who vshail pn;sume to suggest that they 
ought not to be prosecuted. Behold tins viceroy promoting andt 
rewarding the men who insulted and attempted to degrade the 
first of your Protestant nobility. Behold him in public, the man f 
have described. 


2 M 
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“ In his personal concerns he receives an enormous revenue from 
the people he thus misgoverns. See in his management of that 
revenue a parsimony at which even his enemies blush. See the 
paltry sum of a single joe refused to any Protestant charity, whilst his 
bounty is unknown even at the popish institutions for benevolent 
purposes. See the most wasteful expenditure of the public money — 
every job j\^tronised — every profligacy encouraged. See the resources 
of Poi’tugal diminished. See her discords and her internal feuds in- 
creased. And, lastly, behold, the course of justice ^perverted and 
corrupted. 

“It is thus, gentlemen, the Protestant Portuguese seek to obtain 
relief by humble, petition and supplication. There can be no crime 
surely for a Protestant oppressed, because he follows a religion which 
is, in his opinion, true, to endeavour to obtain i*elief by mildly repre- 
sfnting to his popish' oppressors, that it is the right of every man to 
worship the Deity according to the dictates of his own conscience ; 
to state respectfully to the governing powers that it is unjust, and 
may be highly impolitic to punish men, merel}^ because they do not 
])rofcss poj)ery, wliich they do not believe ; and to submit, witli all 
humility, that to lay the burdens of the state eciually, and distribute 
its benefits partially, is not justice, but, although sanctioned by the 
pretence of I'cligious zeal, is, in truth, iniquity, and jialpably criminal. 
Well, gentlemen, for daring thu^ to remonstrate, the Protestants arc 
jiersecuted. The first step in the persecution is to pervert the plain 
meaning of the Portuguese language, and a law prohibiting any 
disguise in apparel, shall be applied to the ordinary dress of the 
individual ; it reminds one of pretence and purpose. To carry on 
these persecutions, the viceroy chooses for his first inquisitor the 
descendant of some popish refugee — so]!ae man with an hereditary 
hatred to Protestants ; he is not the' son of an Irishman, this 
refugee inquisitor — no, for the fact is notorious, that the Irish 
refugee papists were ever distinguished for their liberality, as well 
as for their gallantry in the field and talent in the cabinet. Tliis 
inquisitor shall be, gentlemen, a descendant from one of those 
English papists, who was the dupe or contriver of the Gunpowder 
Plot ! AVith such a chief inquisitor, can you conceive any thing more 
.calculated to rouse you to agony than the solemn mockery of your 
trial. This chief inquisitor begins by influencing the judges out of 
court ; he proceeds to in(|uiro out fit men for his interior tribunal, 
which, for brevity, we will call a jury. He selects his juries from 
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the most violent of the popish Orangemen of the city, and procures a 
conviction against law and common sense, and witliout evidenoe. 
Have you followed me, gentlemen ? Do you enter into the feelings 
of Protestants thus insulted, thus oppressed, thus persecuted — their 
• enemies and trad ucers promoted, and encouraged, and richly rewarded 
— their friends discountenanced and displajjed — their persons unpro- 
tected, and their characters assailed by hired calumiiTators — their 
blood shed with impunity — ^their revenues parsimoniously spared 
to accumulate ^br the individual, wastcfully squaiWcred tor the 
state — the emblems of discord, the war-cry of disunion, sanctioned 
by the highest authority, and Justice herself converted from an im- 
partial arbitrator into a frightful partisan ? 

“ Yes, gentlemen, place yourselves as Protestants under such a 
persecution. Behold before you this chief inquisitor, with his pry- 
judiced tribunal — this gambler, with a loaded die; and now say what 
are your feelings — what are your sensations of disgust, abhorrence, 
affright ? But if at ^^uch a moment some ardent and enthusiastic 
papist, regardless of his inCerests, and roused by tlic crimes that wore 
thus committed against you, should describe, in measured, and 
cautious, and cold language, scenes of oppression and iniquity — it be 
were to describe them, not as I have done, but in feeble and mild 
language, and simply state the facts for your benefit and the instruc- 
tion of the public — if this liberal papist for this, wer(‘. drugged to the 
Inquisition, as for a crime, and menaced with a dungeon for years, 
good and gracious God! how would you iTjvolt at and abominate the 
men who could consign him to iliat dungeon ! With wliat an tye oi' 
contempt, and hatred, and despair, would you not look at the packed 
and profligate tribunal, which^could direct punishment against him 
wlio deserved rewards! What pity would you not feel for the 
advocate who heavily, and \fithout hope, laboured in his defence ! 
and with wliat agonized <ind frenzied despair would you not look to 
the future destinies bf a land in which perjury was organized, and 
from wliich humanity and* justice had been for ever banished ! 

Witli this picture of yourselves in Portugal, come home to us in 
Ireland, say is that a crime, when applied to IVolestants, which is 
a virtue and a merit when applied to papists t BclioJd how wc suffer 
here ; and then reflect, that it is principally by reason of your prtiju- 
dices against us that the Attorney-Geneial hopes for your ver^lit!l. 
The good man has talked of his impartialify ; he will suppress, he 
says, the licentiousness of the Press. I have, I hope, shown you the 
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right of* iriy client to discuss the public subjecits which he has discussed 
in the manner they are treated of in the publication before you, yet 
he is prosecuted. Let me read for you a paragraph which the 
Attorney- General has not prosecuted — which* he has refused to pro- 
secute : 

‘ Ballybay, July 4 , 1813 . 

‘‘ ‘ A m^Jeting of tlic Orange lodges was agreed on, in consequence 
of the manner in which the Catholics wished to have persecuted the 
loyalists in this county last* year, ivhenjthey even nhurdered some of 
them for no other rhason than their being yeomen and Protestants,^ 

“ And, again — , 

‘‘ ‘ It was'at Ballyhay that the Catholics murdered one Hughes, a 
yeoman sergeant, for being a Protestant, as was given in evidence at 
the assiecsd)y a Catholic witness* 

‘‘ T have read this passage from the Hibernian Journal of the '*tli 
of this month. I know not whether you can hear, unmoved, a 
paragraph which makes my blood boil to read ; but I shall only tell 
you, that the Attorney- General refused* to prosecute this libeller. 
Gentlemen, tliere have been several murders committed in the county 
of Monaghan, in which Ballyhay lies. The persons killed happened 
to be Roman Catholics ; their murderers are Orangemen. Several of 
the persons accused of tliesij murders are to be tried at the ensuing 
assizes. The agent aj)plied to me personally, with this newspaper ; 
he stated that the obvious intention was to create a prejudice upon 
tlie approaching trials lavturable to the murderers, and against the 
prosecutors. He stated what yop — even you — will easily believe, 
that there never was a falsehood more flagitiously destitute of truth 
than the entire paragraph. I advised <him, gentlemen, to wait on the 
Attorney -General in the most respectful manner possible, to show 
him this paragraph, then to request to he allowed to satisfy him as to 
the utter falsehood of the assertions wliich this paragra]>h contained, 
wliich could be more easily done, as the judges who went that circuit 
could prove part of it to be false ; and I directed him to entreat that 
the Attorney-General, when fully satisfied of the falsehood, would 
prosecute the publisher of this, which, I think, I may call an atro- 
cious libel. 

“ Gentlemen, the Attorney- General was accordingly waited on ; 
he was r<’'spectfully requested to prosecute upon the terms of having 
the falsehood of thesei assertions first proved to him. I need not tell 
you he refused. These are not the libellers he prosecutes. Gentle- 
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men, this not being a libel on any individual, no private individual 
can prosecute for it ; and the Attorney-General turns his Press 
loose on the Catholics of the county of Monaghan, whilst Im viru- 
lently assails Mi;. M^gee for what must lie admitted to l)C com- 
paratively mild and inoffensive. 

“ No, gentlemen, he does not prosecute this libel. On the con- 
trary, this paper is paid enormous sums of the public monjy. There 
are no less than five proclamations in the paper containing this 
libel ; and, it w^s proved in my presenpe, in a court of justice^ that, 
besides the proclamations and public advertisepients, the two pro- 
prietors of the paper had each a pension of £400 per annum, for 
supporting governihent, as it was called. Since tlr^t jieriod one of 
those proprietors has got an office worth, at least, £800 a year ; 
and the son of the other, a place of upwards of £400 per annum : 
so that, as it is likely that the original pensions#continub, here nniy 
be an annual income of £2,000 paid for this paiier, besides the 
thousands of pounds annually, which the insertion of the j:>ro- 
clamations and public*advertisement8 cost. It is a paper of the very 
lowest and most paltry scale of talent, and its circulation is, for- 
tunately, very limited ; but it receives several thousands of pounds 
of the money of the men whom it foully and falsely calumniates. 

“ Would I could see the man who pays this proclamation money 
and these pensions at the castle. [He^e Mr. O'Connell turned round 
to where Mr. Peele* sat.] Would I could see the man who, against 
the fact, asserted that the proclamations were inserted in all the papers, 
save in those whose proprietors were convicted of a libel. I would ask 
him whether this be a paper that* ought to receive the money of the 
Irish jieople? — whether this be the legitimate use of the public 
purse? And when you findMiis calumniator salaried and rewanhxl, 
where is the impartiality, the* justice, or even the decency of prose- 
cuting Mr. Magee for a litel, merely because he has not praised 
public men, and haS dji^ussed public affairs in the spirit of freedom 
and of the constitution? Contrast the situation of Mr. Magee with 
the proprietor of the Hibltnian Journal \ the one is prosecuted with 
all the weight and influence of the crown, the other pensioned by the 
ministers of the crown ; the one dragged to your bar for the sober 
’discussion of political topics, the other hired to disseminate the 
most horrid calumnies ! Let the Attorney-General now boast of his 
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impartiality ; can you credit him on your "oatlis ? Let him talk of 
his veneration for the liberty of the Press ; can you believe him in 
your consciences? Let him call the Press the protection of the 
people against the government. Yes, gentlemen, believe him when 
he says so. Let the Press be the protection of the people ; he 
admits tliat it ought to be so. Will you ‘ find a verdict for him, ’ 
that shalU.eontradict the only assertion upon which he and T, how- 
ever, are botli agreed ? 

“Gentlemen, the Attorney-General is bound by this admission ; 
it is part of liis case,, and he is the prosecutor here ; it is a part of the 
evidence before you, for he is the prosecutor. Then, gentlemen, it is 
your duty to ,'»ct upon that evidence, and to allow the Press to 
afford some protection to the people. 

“ Is there amongst you any one friend to freedom ? Is there amongst 
yen one mafi, who esteems equal and impartial justice, who values 
the people’s rights as the foundation of private happiness, and who 
considers life as no boon without liberty ? Is there amongst you one 
friend to the constitution— one man who hates oppression ? If there 
be, Mr. Magee appeals to his kindred mind, and confidently expects 
an acquittal. 

“ There arc amongst you men of great religious zeal — of much 
public piety. Are you sincere ? Do you believe what you profess ? 
With all this zeal — with all this piety, is there any conscience 
amongst you ? Is there any terror of violating your oaths ? Bo ye 
hypocrites, or does genuine religion inspire ye ? If you be sincere — 
if you Jiave conscience — if your oaths can control your interests, 
then Mr. Magee confidently expects^ an acquittal. 

“ If amongst you there be cherished one ray of pure religion — if 
amongst you there glow a single spark of liberty — if I have alarmed 
rtdigion, or roused the spirit of freedom- in one breast amongst you, 
Mr. Magee is safe, and his country is served ; but if there be none — 
if you be slaves and hypocrites, he will a\\;ait your verdict, and 
despise it.’^ 

And slaves, hypocrites, and bigots they proved themselves, 
by finding a verdict for the crown. 



A 1> PEN I) I X-. 


One circumstance of the anecdote we have ffiven of Mr. O’Conneirs 

• ® 

rencontre with the unfortunate Messrs. »John and Hejiry Shcares in 
the Dover packet-boat, in January, 1793, has been, accidentally, 
omitted. 

The Messrs. Sheares, when speaking of their having atteifdpd 
the execution of Louis XVI., displayed a bloody handkerchid’, being 
one they had themselves imbrued in the blood of the slau^^litered 
monarch. 

Accident has also led to the omission of a few other matters, 
amongst which is one incident of the year 1799, when Mr. O’Connell 
had a narrow escape of his life. 

Returning one evening, in the tjarlier part of that year, Irorn 
presiding as master over a meeting of a Masonic lodge,* held in 
Bride-street, his attention was attracted by a large fire which had 
broken out in a timber yard, at the corner of Stephen-street. An 
immense crowd had collected, and a party of military (or ratlier oi’ 
English militia — ^the Sta^ordshire regiment) — were there to keej) 
the peace, under the orders of one of the city slier ills, Mr, Macrmdy^ 
father of the celebrated ^^ragedian of that name. ITc had several 
men employed to remove the pavement that water might be got from 
the street pipe tp Supply the engines ; but they worked so lazily 
that there was considerable delay in procuring any. 

With the wild spirits of youth, Mr. O’Connell forced his way 
through the crowd into the enclosed space where the men were 
working, and pushing one of them roughly aside, snatched the pick- 
axe from his hands, and set vigorously about to work himself. The 
crowd cheered him lustily, and, as he himself describes it, he was so 


He has long since publicly disconnected Ininsclf with Freemasonr) . 
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delighted with their cheers that he went on, utterly regardless of the 
directions and orders the sheriff was giving him, and bid fair 
to unpave the whole street before stopping. 

Sheriff Macready, finding all his words in vaip, angrily ordered the 
soldiers to stop him ; and one of them instantly set about doing so in 
the most effectual way, \)y a direct charge wilh his bayonet. For- 
tunately, the.weapon, which came with the man's full force, struck 
Mr. O’Connell's watch, else, on that spot his agitation had ended for 
ever. Of course, no second warning of that kind was needed, and he 
♦ made his escape as fast^as possible. 

Mr. O’Connelbhas never been before the public 'as a steward of a 
horse race, a capacity, however, which it once fell to his lot to fill, 
and in which he drew up the “ article^' given in the following 
exti;act from tfne Hporting Magazine, number for July, 1805, p. 223. 

SINGULAB BACE. 

In the Irish Racing Calendar of June 22^ we observe the follow- 
ing very singular terms for a race, on Thursday, the 2f)th Adgust 
next ; — 

“ ‘ Sixty pounds, given by the gentlemen of the profession of the 
law of the county of Kerry — for all horses &c., carrying nine stone. 

“‘Four-mile heats. * 

“ ‘ Horses, Ac., starting for this plate must be bona fide thti pro- 
perty of a gentleman who shall have, prior to the lij st day of the 
meeting, actually expended, in fair adverse litigation, the sum of two 
hundred pounds. 

“ * Horses, &c., of all persons who have* so expended one thousand 
pounds, allowed three lbs. 

“ ‘ All horses, Ac., to be qualified upon tbs honour of an attorney, 
if reijuired by the stewards. * 

“ ‘ As the plate is intended solely for amateurs, no practising pi*o- 
fessioinil gentleman will be allowed to start a horse.’ ” 

The race thus announced actually took place at the time indicated. 
Three horses started ; and, after a well-contested race, the plate was 
won by a horse belonging to the Rev. Mr. Dennis, a Protestant 
clergyman of the county Wicklow, who qualified for the allowance of 
three lbs., mentioned in the article, by the fact of having expended 
considerably more than one thousand pounds in litigation. 
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PADDY TO NEDDY. 


^‘THE BAR AND THE BARON. 


“ * And we also have our Jiaron.' 

“ As sure as a gun, from the Bann to the Carron, 

They shall hear oftlie row ’twixt tlie Bar and the Baron ! 
I’ve sworn it, Neddy, and can it be treason 
To jingle in rhyme, what has nothing of reason ? 

And, faiths ’tie so comic, ’twere surely a pity 
To deny it the meed of a fugitive ditty. 

The Baron — but he’s been so often in prose, 

’Twere needless to tell you what ev'ry one knows. 

And what ev’ry one, too, in the land will remember, 
From Ncw-) 7 ear’s day down to the last of Decemlicr — 
Suffice it to say lie’s the law’s purest iiillar. 

And, tho’ sprung from a worm^ detests a distiller 1 
The beginning of printer, his highness, quite frisky. 
Commenc’d a campaign ’gainst the sellers of whiskey. 
And swore by his valour, he’d settle his Uirone 
Chi a seat of a still, in renown’d Ennishow’n. 

Ch ! I wish you had seen 
How he ravag’d the green, 

Down rock and dowfj glen. 

With his battle-axe men ; 

The Poteen-men 
Thought again 
He’d finish’d their job. 

And the pot-ale 
Grew pahj 

At the sight of his nob. 

Full many can tell what a terrible milling 
He gave them, from Longford, all thro’ Enhiskilicn. 

Some blackletter scavan 
• Tried to stop him at Cavan, 

But^ike fat in the fire, 

It inflam’d him the higher, 

And he seiz’d the dqdoma 
From Iiavock, at Omagh ! 

You must know that the chief, in the height of his fury, 
Campaigns with a life-guard he christens a jury; 

And, ere he assails the distillers at large, 

The life-guard is sure to be tried at a chary a 
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8o tlmt many suppose, slioulil his foes grow mueli larger. 
That he’ll rival tlic great metropolitan charger ll! 

At Omagh, when charging, they say that a Moor 
(No Christian would venture to do it I’m sure) 

Attempted to give the ptoud hero a knock. 

Who, with dignity, said ‘ Faugh, my feelings you shock ; 

8o l>e off, you spitlpeen,‘or you’ll lie in the*dock.’ 

Have you e’er seen a cur sneaking off in a dump, 

Wllt’k^r' scavenger gave him a kick in the rump. 

Just so fled the hapless, unfortunate elf, 

^ Nor till out in the air, did he come to himself ; 

Then cried he, * I’ll go tell it as I’m a sinner. 

To my friends, who are now at tlieir punch, after dinner.* 

He told them his tale, hut the moment he spoke, < 

The swjcf Ennishow’ii lost the smell of its smoke 1 1 ! 

For a time all was mute — ^but snug Orator Smyly 
Got on his legs, and declar’d very dryly, 

* For his part, kc’d never consent to make war on 
Such a sweet- temper’d, pojmlar, patriot Baron.’ 

The example once set, was soon followed by Torrens, 

Who exclaim’d, ‘ Such a thought had his perfect abhorrence.' 
All was silence again, wdien, at last, little. Macklyn 
Announc'd that ‘ he’d give that same Baron a hac?kling.’ 

The matter lierc rested, but yet, 1 am sure, 

Some eensur’d the Baron, and jutied the Moor; 

Unwither’d by age— -uncorrnpted by art. 

You iTiust see on tlicir cheek the rich glow of their heart — 
Misguid’d young noodles I .Wlio never could credit, 

Tliat virtue was folly, tho’ sergeants had said it; 

But, no matter — they 11 sec, ere they go very far. 

That’s not tlic best way to go on at the Bar — 

Tho’ now tell it to them, if I err, piay a murrain 

Fall on me at once 1 they’ll straight instance you — Curran ; 

As if all men, like Curran, could soar i;,ito place, 

With a patent direct from the^Heity’s grace. 
When the Moor and his friends had thus grievously differ’d, 
The Baron and guards set off charging for Lifford ; 

But the Moor well determin’d that he’d rule^the roast, 

Sent the whole of the row to the next Evenint/Pmt ! ! ! 

So that wdien they had met in their general j[mll. 

Tile w’hole pack were in print — Baron, jury and all ! I ! 

And many suppos’d, that as things went so far. 

Nothing less could be done than assemble the Bar ; 

While others exclaim’d, might they die aud be curst, 

If they’d meet — until the Nor-Westers met first ; 

And, faith, the Nor-Westers thought it nothing but fudge 
In them for to meet in the teeth of a judge ! 
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Besides, * 'twas too late, and they thoiiglii that the Moor 
Should have settled the matter at Omagh before.’ 

* By jingo,’ said he, * you were after your lunch, 

When I laid the whole story before you at punch ; 

But nx'et as«you choose, you’re beyond my dominion. 

And now must abide by the public opinion.’ 

Indeed and indeed, you’d have pitied their cases. 

Dear Neddy, if you could liavo witness’d their faces ; 

And ’twas grievous enough, upon them I confess,^ ’ 

To be kick’d into justice by moans of the Press I 
MeK, however, they did, in the»Bolls Court, at^ve. 

But, faith, ev’ry man seem’d more dead tjmn alive ; 

They all took their seats — little Randle was there. 

With lift i)cn and ink-horn, just under tJie Chair! 
lie had settled his wig like a little recorder, 

AV'hen somebody rose to a <j uestion of order. 

* The l*ress, sir,’ said he, ‘ has thought proper of late. 

To take on itself such abundance of state, • 

That if peasant or peer does but one single t urn ill, 

Its sure to get into some damnable journal 1 

Now, I tru^t, that you’ll tliink — (and they all cry d ‘‘hear Necidy *’) 
We have suffer’d enough from its malice alreaify ; 
i’ll say nothing more, but as sure as you’re born, ^ 

W'e’ll all be mark’d out as the objects of scorn, f 
Dnlcss little Randle puts up the ink-liorn,’ ' 

‘ May I linger my life in remote Innisfallen, 

If 1 see any motive there’s for it,* says Allen ; 

* If we do as we ought, and we should not do less. 

What have wo to fear from a fifty-fold l’rt*ss ? 

Do nothing in secret — throw opcm your door — 

1 wince not — I Idencli — my conscience is pure.’ 

Now, perhax)s, Neddy, you think I’m turn’d a jester, 

In giving such sentiments to a Nor- IV ester ; 

But there’s not in ♦Teation from centre to pole. 

Than Allen a richer example of sou). 

Ixjt the Sun make it search o’er tlie surface of nature, 
lie’ll grow dim ere discover an Iionestcr creature ! 

But the spgiA:er and sentiment soon were put down. 

And po3r Allen encounter’d a general frown , 

Now' tlie scer^ insur’d — all w'as silence around. 

And the mug of each nob wore an cvipty profound. 

Wlicn up got one, lauded the Baron most highly, 

You may guess it was g, or , or Smyly, 

A rabble of cyphers we meet cv’ry hour. 

Quite ready to sw'ell out the numbers of power ; 

Men, in whose calculation, servility’s spirit ! 

And meanness atones for the absence of merit. 
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Just lieav’n ! how I smile at the spaniel-like slaTe, 

Who fawns for liis crumb at the foot of a knave. 

Believe me, my Neddy, that honesty sold, 

Has a sorry exchange in Golconda's of gold. 

And the i)oor little spot we must come to at la^t. 

When life has gone by like the song of the blast. 

Will look greener 6n eartli, ay, and better from heaven, 
Than the i>ile from high-sounding depravity given* 
Besidest-^'^t examine tlie lover of pelf. 

You’ll see that he’s often asham’d of himself ; 

^.et him toil in the palace, or fly to the wild wood, 
lie’s pursu’b and reproach’d by the feel of his childhood 
Bike the blush of a hectic, it comes o’er his frame. 

To cover his innate disorder with shame 1 • 

Thus thC^Bkron’s 8ux>portcr declar’d that the tone, 

Wliich he gave to the anthem, was none of his own ; 

Tliat he spoke it, forsooth, by a mighty permission ; 

That hd had it, ii' fact, as a kind of commission — 

While others were musing, and scratching their nob. 

To thmk who could give him so comic a job, 

‘I could think but of one ’hove the regions of Charon, 

And I guess’d Ixim, by gob, for that one wap — tlie Bakon 
T he business thus done, they broke up in a minute, 

TUo’ faith, ’twas a bull to have secrecy in it ; 

For they swore una voce, both mighty and small. 

That they’d do what they’d met for — just nothing at all! 
The farce of the meeting thus being gone through. 

The Moor and his friends locfe’d exceedingly blue ; 

And each man exclaimed, whether noodle or ncster, 

‘ I am glad in my heart I am not a Nor-Wester,’ 

Poor Allen declared, that lie feared all their trouble, 
Would prove in the end nothing myre than a bubble ; 

• They should summon a meeting unlike the Nor-West, 
Where innocence wrong’d would be more than a jest ; 
’Twas in want of despatch tliat tlie principal sin lay. 

And the paper once signed should be haoded to Finlay.’ 
The paper once drawn was soon ready for’signing, 

Which all were convinc’d none would tliink of declining ; 
For how could they brand the Nor-Westers with slwime. 
And in the same circumstance just do the same f 
The first thing he went to was Castle-hack Swift, 

In the vain expectation of getting a lift. 

But S — — t who despises the semblance of grace. 

Declar’d in a moment that he had a place ! 
lie went up to another — ‘ Sir, you’ll not reject it, 

As you have no x>lace* — * But, dear sir, 1 — expect it / ’ 
However, one told him he’d put his name down. 

If the thing was set going but by a silk gown ! 
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* O Jjo, tlien,’ saitl Finlaj", ‘ no longer I’m 

I can get tliat at once by just going to Gould, 

For be has been speeching for hours on the floor, 

On the injury done to the innocent Moon 

He’d a wife and five chy.dren in North ISIerrion-square, 
And he’d sacrifice all — for the g*o<l of t^ie Bar.’ 

You must know little Tom 
At the moment had come. 

Just out to tlie hall for a little relief. 

From his usual sport 

In the Common Fleas Court, 

A good humour’d row with the black ♦tetter (Mnef- 
He was vapouring 
And cajKiring, 

And looking quite big. 

And blinking and sinking 
* But he had some gig/ 

Finlay went up in the midst of the vapour, 

‘And handed our hero the unanhimus paper. 

‘ You mean, I 8ui)poso sir,' stud he, ‘ I should sign it. 
Believe mb, my friend, I don’t mean to decline il ; 

But take my a(*lvicc* — and he gave him a nudge — 

* Try first if you can get it done hy a judoe/ — 

There are some men, I own, neither vicious nor tainted 
Who W'ill smile at the ludicrous meanness I’ve painted. 
In myself, the first impulse is certainly laughter ; 

But, alas I a more serious sensation comics after. 

As T look with contempt on the sad passing scene. 

Fond memory turns to the days that have been. 

When none but the brave, the !tigh-minded, the free, 
Hare call thee his country — green isle of the sea ! 

Ah ! who could foresee at that era of gold,^ 

When thy nionarchs were pure, and thy patriots bold — 
When thy native rang’d free o’er his ancestor’s field. 
And the shamrock, un withering glowM on his shiehl — 
Who (iould think that the period was ever to come. 
When the Ijind of the brave w^as to be but his tomb ? 
And a jfc^aiTipire creation should stiring from liis grave, 

A mixture of t^Tant, and traitor, and slave I 
It is mcet^ if is, meel^ that the miscreant handy 
Which so/f/^ should insult iheCy U7i fortunate land! 

But, oh ! is it meet, a high-minded profession. 

Should first/' bow its neck to the rod of oppression ? 

Ye Burghs and Du queries — turn, turn awa 3 % 

Nor blast th^^ pure glance with the curse of this day, 
’Mid the sunshine of heaven, th^' spirits of light. 

Would weep at the taitors that wither my sight. 
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The time is no more when the patriot mind. 

By genius exalted, by study refincti. 

Caught its lustre direct from philosophy’s ray, 

And pour’d it around with the radiance of day. 

But, alas I these were times when pur green mountain isle 
. Keceiv’d and return’d sweet liberty’s smile. 

When like God’s sacred ark, in the midst of the flood, 

A heaven-built temple,, sublimely she stood, 

Tlic oceali wave shielding her base with its might. 

While her summit was lost in the realms of light ! 

0h, curse cn the sin that polluted our shrine. 

And brought on cur temple the vengeance divine. 

Come, pilgrim, with me, let us tramp with disgust 
On the loat,hsome creation that crawls o’er its dust — 

A nameless and shameless contemptible race. 

For notice too mean, if they were not so base, 

Boastin,^: as knowledge a dirty chicane. 

Of virtue afraid,' of servility vain 
With no passion but envy, no motive but gain ! 



But let them pass on — ^faiili in this disquisition, 

I bad almost forgotten our poor requisition ; 

Forgive me — no hiore in the abstract I’ll deal. 

But by heavens. I’ll liang on a gibbet of steel. 

Be him old, be him young, be him poor, be liini wealtliy, 
Be him high, be him low, bp him rotten or healthy. 

The wretch who would barter bis conscience for pelf. 

And sacriflee every tiling sacred, to— self ! 

I’ll do it, that no one may- fancy I’m funning, 

As sure as — Tim Driscoll’s allow'd to be cunning — 

Dr as sure as I^froy has a pastoral facc-7- 

Or as sure as Dick Mauiisell works luird for his place. 

When Finlay thus saw his x^oor paper rejected. 

By men who nor honour nor virtue ' 

lie went up to one who had made no profession. 

And profl’er’d it — * Sir, is’t an act of ox>pressioq ?’ 

* Why, yes, in my mind, it conies under that term.; 

’Tis th’ attemx>t of a Baron to tranqilc a worm * 

‘ Then give me your pax>er — I’ll sign it tliis^fninutc — 

'Tis so foul, that no man can be warranted in it.’ 

GihI help you, O’Connell, if your not a knave, 

Vou’ll never x'ut on the silk badge of a slave. 

No longer a notion of office pursue; 

The times are not suited to such men as you I 

The paper, thus sanction’d, was soon signed by twenty, 

A number which Finlay imagin’d was xdenty. 
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So lie went to the father with his simple petition i 
‘Sir, you'll summon a meeting- on this requisition.’ 

Have yo\i e’er seen an old wisnM wind- beaten rat 
Pursued thro’ a granary by a Tom-cat ? 

But the*hunt*was quite useless -for lie Kswore damnation 
Ti) him if he’d call it— tirould hu^t his vocation ! 

‘Then since yew* w^on’t, we’ll call it ourselves, d’ye see;’ 

So they call’d it, and 'fix’d it for PYlday at three — 

But the BENCHKRs appointed another at five. 

And they swore the poor Moor should be roasted alive ! I 
Yes, Hiey swore that the wretch they would cort!»#idy roast. 

For daring to think of the damn\i Evenim^ l\>st / f / 

But who arc the benchers, and what are their station ? 

In »iy n^xt you suabl. hear of their ■whoij>: oeneuation. 
Suffice it to say, the unfortunate Moor, 

Though frighten’d at Omagh, was now frighten’d more. 

And his friends all imagin’d the wide world’s riehet^ 

Wouldn’t keep him from wreaking it all on-^his breeches / 

Says he, ‘ I’ll choose counsel — ^to them I’ll he pliant — 

If I jdead for myself — I’ve a fool for niy client,' 

The first may he chose was a batterincj Kam — 

The next was aU*j*RiMNESs, anh 31e£K as a Badib — 

Tlie third 1 before with good humour described, 

Tho’ he’s brawling and bawling that he has been gibed, 

And swears tho* he can’t i)ut lus paw upon me. 

He’ll dismaiLtle the Post, and dismember Magee ! 

Tace, Tacc, good Tom, or as sure as you’re born. 

You shall own till your death I have hay on my horn. 

With blockheads and knaves hold no furtlier eonmiuiuou. 

But act from yourself as you did the Union j 
Believe me, one feeling 1 would not olfeiul, 

In a man whom his countl^' has known for a friend. 

Who has spirit superior to many about him. 

And talents so vario&s that no one ean doubt ’em. 

P)obut act from your heart, let what will betide, 

And, ‘ by God,’ I shall owe it with x)ieasure and i>ride. 

But thou addle egg of an ill-omcn’d ncist I 
Thou formal confusion I thou methotliscd jest ! 

Who advised him to do it — I’ll have thy dull Hodtlle 
Hitch’d into a s#!ig, and sung out through the Potldle, 

If I hear but one effort malignant again. 

To debase to tby level much honester men — 

The Moor’s counsel now on his business debated. 

And sis^tliey agreed he was horribly treated. 

They advised him at once without any tautology, 

To act like a hero, and — make an apoeogy. 

But who arc the benchers ? Why, fmth, ’tis a question. 

Which, before I can answer, requires some digestion. 
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They’re a nondescript body, in this land of freedom. 

And, to tell you the truth, I don’t think that we need ’em 
But no doubt all their powers are genuine quite, * 

For they own to i>088e88ing them in their own right ! 

They can call you l>efore them for looking t*wry, » 

And can punish you, too, without telling you why ! 

They ask you no questions, and no one denies, 

That’s the way to be certain you’ll tell them no lies. 
They’i*. accuse you, ’tis true, but they’ll hear no defence — 
Now, that’s constitutional, ay, and it’s sense ; 

A man J>rought before them’s just in the condition,* 

Of an heretic §,n 8 wering the Inquisition ! 

But all must allow, that their Honors, the Benchers, 

May do this, a^id more, too, by right of— /Aeir trencher a, 
Sucli^was the court, that unfortunate Moor 
Was called for his error to answer before. 

One question they asked him, and that you may guess. 
Was, whether' he dared to resort to the press! 
lie allowed and^ faith, you'd think they'd eat him. 

As they thundered aloud ’twas scandalijm magnatum. 

/« vain did he urge that his ignorant youth. 

Might stand his excuse for declaring the truth ; 

They fairly exclaimed, such a foolish confession 
Was very unworthy — the legal profession. 

And the chief, in a manner imi^rcssive and clear, 

Bid him canter away, with a flea in his car ; 

You may tloubt, if you choose, but I’m certain and sure, 
Tlie chief is a nob, patrioEic and pure, 

For he lately has given his absolute veto, 

Against eating a pie oh an apple potato 1 ! ! 

And that’s a great compliment to Johnny Bull, 

Whose life’s but a bore, if his belly’s not full. 

I had nearly forgot, there was one in the hall. 

Who couldn’t agree in their notions rt all ; 

Tho’, i)erhaps, all reflection ’tis better to 8 i)are, 

And tell you, at once, that our CuiCran was there ; 

For with us, my dear Neddy, that name, like a beacon, 
Shows clearly the path that its owner has^t^cn. 

Alas ! at that time, when the wit and the sagef. 

Must weep o’er the wisdom and light of \ds age ; 

When thy mirth, and tliy Are, and thy honesty o’er 
The angels will lead us thy presence no more ; 

And a nation in silence must sigh for the day, 

Which has torn from her heart-strings their darling away 
What solacing spirit shall comfort ue then ? 

What hope can delude with thy promise again ? 

It is not, I own it, to every one given. 

To seize, with thy magic, the lightnings of heaven. 
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To subject tlie passions with impulse divine. 

To command with a cadence the charms of the time. 

To wield, like enchantment, a fairy control. 

And bind with an amulet body and soul. 

But, ! su^, like thee, we are given the power, 
Indignant, to trample the slaves of the hour, 

And walk in tb^ path thy integrity trod ,* 

Our heart, like our form, the image of God. 

When Curran departed, the Moor vrfis beat hoUo>^ 

For no one e*en thouglit of attempting to follow ; 

The J^oor, they all argued, was oothing to them, 

And tho’ ruin ensued, they decreed to condemn,* 

Ah ! Neddy, *tis hard in this ill-omenbd hour. 

And har?ler again in tliis prostrated land 

For innocence wronged to contend against powef. 

Or raise, save in sorrow, its manacled hand ! 

Who could ever expect from that whbnsical court 
A verdict impartial, or upright to hear. 

Of its oracles many were titled in sport. 

And the wreck of the country has floated them there 
*Tis vain to expect but a nation's disgrace. 

When traitorous.servitude stands at the helm 
When forfeited honor's the title to place 
And perfidy's iiaid by the sale of the realm 1 
Sure he is a fool who could ever suppose. 

That he'd obtain justice, tho' e'en for a minute, 

From a conclave of Benchers, whom every one knows. 

If Justice had eyes, she would never put in it ! 

Play a tunc to a bear. 

And he’ll surely dance awry. 

Yet, faith, 'tisasfair 
To hope grace from a bear. 

As sense from a body. 

Where, like sweeps in a noddy. 

An old woman's nudged by a master in chancery. 
May I die Nor-Wester, 

If I wouldn’t dig all-day 
Sooji^rthan stand 
At^he bar of a band, 

W^re a six clerk and coronet, 

Baron and baronet, 

A noodle and I^^estor 
A judge and a jester. 

Lie all a pigging 
Just like piggen-riggen, 

Higgledy piggledy ! 

2 N 
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You’d as sopij see a corn-crake huiiniiing a tune. 

Or a snipe 
Dance a hornpipe. 

By the light of the moon, 

Or a frog in a quinsy, singing Eileen-a-Roo«e. 

As yet 
Such a set, 

By any means brought 
By a jibc, 

Or a bribe. 

To the tjiought 
That they oug^t. 

But though I Bupi^osc that you are not damn’d sick. 

Or would sooner have prose, 

Tlian‘chf8 sweet ditbyrambic ; 

Yet, as I’m perplex’d, 

And very much tired, 

AVc’ 11 defer^till my next 
The names that conspired ; 

And by Jove if the muse 
• Don’t her office refuse, 

I can tcU you my Neddy, 

If they’re not so already. 

The nobs by that time will be woefully vex’d. 


THE DINNER. 

“ In order to prove, dear JNeddy, that all I have said of tliem was true, the 
servile Nor- Westers (North-weat Bar ) have asked the Baron to dine. I send you 
the account of tlie dinner, to the tuile that was made for my own wedding ; and 
I give the copyright up to every one who ha^ a voice to sing it : — 


‘ * Oh, never fear 
But you shall hear 
The fun of the Nor-West dinner ! 
They at^ their fill, 

And they paid their bill— 

They did, as I’m a sinner O ! 

As they all agreed 
Full cheap to feed. 

And cheaply to get mellow 0 ! 

They wouldn’t meet 
In Dawson-street, 

But they dined at Portobello C) ! 
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11 . 

Old leather Joe, 

Like a plcnipo. 

Me sat at the top of the table O ! 

Wliilst the youngest inan^ 
i::lbnt round liis can 
►At the foot, while he i^as able i ) ! 
Tlic JBaron was there 
All in his own lair. 

He left his wig behilid hini C> ! 

And the man, that day. 

That drank Roscreoy 
It would be hard to find him O * ^ 

III. 

“ Old mumbling Stokes, 

Like John a Noakes, 

lie lieli)’d calf ’s- head to 1) g O ! 

And the Baron with grace 

• Cut T s a plaice. 

For which he long was leering O! 

li li n, by rule, 

Heli>ed gooseberry fool, 

Which Smyly sipped like a Cupid ( ) ! 

And 1> n, small, 

Sung Father Peal, 

And not a man look'd 8tux>id O ! 


“When the clock was gone. 

And dinner done. 

The father fell a toasting 1> ! 

And the waiter cncxiiired. 

If desired. 

That he’d bring the Evening Poet in? (> J 
the very name, 

A shivhring came, 

Al^over each Nor- Wester O! 

And the Baron's head 
Was BO turned with dread. 

That he gave the man a tester O! 

** When the Baron had gone in his jingle away, 
glasses were marshalled in battle*array ; 

And the ii^nant (who looked as they’d drink it in blood) 
Crave thie m&fory of WilUum^he great ! and the good f t 
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Hear it, ye echoes ; and, oh ! let the name 

Of ‘ Nor- Wester be branded, a proverb of shante ! 

Whom conscience impeaches and country disowns, 

Whose prayers become crimes *niid tiie Deity’s frowns. 
Should honour unnerved, for an epithet festei**, * 

Sum all baseness, in one,»and proclaim him ‘ Nor-Wester I’ 

When their folly was ftingless, their passion but pelf— 
And their meanness commenced and concluded in self! 
Tho* moved with compassion I laughed with the rest. 

Even pity^grew gay, and (contempt had its jest. 

But now when I‘hear their impiety fell, 

Endeavour to waken the warwhoops of hell 
And wi/h(4’* again our unfortunate 
With the bigoted foreigners’ i»itilcss band. 

Methinks that I hear the red blood of the brave, 

And tj'o souls of the murdered, exclaim from the grave — 

‘ Dh, save our poor or])hans — nor suffer again. 

Our land to weep blood beneath merciless men !’ ” 


The following is the document drawn up by Mr. O’Connell, and 
entitled — 


“ MB. LAipR’S DEFENCE,” 

Of which he makes mention in his •speech of December 5, 1812, 
(taken from the Freeman’s Journal) Tuesday, October 27, 1812): — 

TO THE EDITOR, ETC. 

“ Sir — The manner in which you have introduced in your paper 
the name of John Lalor, of Cranagh, Esq., is calculated to do him 
the greatest injury in the public mind. Mr. Idler’s friends are con- 
vinced, that when the njotives and reasons which governed his 
conduct arc dispassionately considei*ed, his integrity and his honour 
will remain, as they have hitherto done, unimpeached and unim- 
peachable. 

“ He is, he confesses it, tremblingly alive to the voice of his 
countrymen. The object — the only object of his public life has been 
the promotion, as far as humble means, and more humble abilities, 
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would allow, of the liberties and happiness of Irishmen, lie did not, 
nor could he seek for himself place or pension, profit or emolument ; 
and the honours which a minister can bestow have always bAni a 
.subject for his contempt. Witli these sentiments, and with no other 
guide for his public conduct than zeal^ and honesty, he was so happy 
as to enjoy the esteem’and the confidence of his oppressed country- 
men. May he not, then, venture to ask, whether it is probable that 
a man wdio has devoted all his exertions in public life to the disin- 
terested service of his countrymen, should voluntariW adopt any line of 
conduct which he deemed inconsistent with ijudr interests ? 
it is highly imju'ohahle that lie should desert his country's <^aus<^, 
which has ever been his pride ; and he trusts, ^dion the reasons 
are considered upon Vhich he has, on the pres(mt eleetion, given his 
support to Mr. Bagwell, his\*,onduet will not rest upon mere proba- 
bility, but tliat every unbiassed man will admit, tbat*Mr. Lalo»Jias 
acted with the purest views, and from the b(‘st motives; nay, that 
under all thb circumstances of the case, it was impossihlc lie^sliould 
act otlierwise than^as Ih^ has done. 

“ Yt‘s ; it was iinpossilile that Mr. Lalor should have declined to 
supjKU't Mr. Bagwell at this el(?ction, because* he had promised that 
support mon*, than om*. year and a lialf ago. Gentlemen of Ireland, 
Irish Gatholie gentlemen, his word was pledged. Is tliere a tie more 
binding? — an obligation more «aered ? IIf»w often liave you 
express(wl your indignation at tlie foul calumny flung ujioii you by 
your enemies — a calumny put upon ^record in our ({ualificntion on 
Oaths, that you believed it was lawful ‘ to break faith wdth lieretics ?* 
No; the faith and honour of an Irish gentleman do not depend on 
the heresy, either religious or political, or the object to wliorn they 
tne pledged; and Mr. Lalor, with perfect confidence, relies on tliis 
justification — that his word was pledged. 

‘‘ Let it be distinctly understotwl, that Mr. Lalor is not soH<dtous to 
obtain or preserve the esteem of any man, who thinks that it is per- 
mitted to a gentleman to violate his promise. He trust that tlu^re is 
not a man in Ireland^of that opinion — he knows not such ; if any so 
base there be, this appeal on behalf of Mr. .Lalor is not addressed' 
to him. 

“ Mr. Lalor made this promivse in the presence of a gentleman of 
the first character for integrity and honour, George Lidwell, Es<|. 
Mr. Lidwell is one of the most active of the sujjporters of Mr. Prittie, 
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but he is appealed to I'or tlie fact with the same confidence as if he 
had been the friend of Mr. Bagwell. 

‘^Having thus established the fact of a previous j)romise, and 
knowing that the obligation of such a promise \s iiOi; doubtful, the 
justification of Mr. Lalof may jvcll be rested here; but there exits 
an anxiety, which cannot be considered as uiibeconiing, to make his 
vindication complete, and t6 rejdace him in that situation which he 
before occupied in public estimation. 

*‘For this puriv.)se, it would* be desirable, upon life part, to state, 
at large, the motives wiliich induced him to make his promise ; and 
if the detail be not deemed tedious, it will, perhaps, , appear perfectly 
satisfactory. The temper of the times has, indeed, changed within 
the last eighteen months ; and the animosity with which the Catholics 
now view all persons connected witir recemt administration, has 
exched a spirit whicliMisqualilies from judging of the effect of his 
motives at that period. Still it is expected that they will appear 
sutljciofitly powerful to palliate and to excuse, if not entirely to justify 
the promise. 

“ It was prior, too, to the period when Lord Yarmouth and his 
household were preferred to the Catholics. It was at a time when 
the Catholics might reasonably have looked forward to an adminis- 
tration favourable to Ireland ; when it was supjiosod that the day 
was near, in which the firmest frfbnds of the minister might also be 
jimongst the best friends of the Irish. It was at a time when the most 
zealous of the Catholics were ^juite content to obtain the sui)port of 
the members of parliament to their particular (juestion ; and many 
of them were extremely^ desirous not to allow the measure of 
Catholic Emancipation to be to the politicft of the opposition people, 
jis the natural result of persecution and of hope, doubly disappointed ; 
but surely it would be most unfair to judge propriety of Mr. 

I^alor’s promise upon grounds that did not oxfet when that promise 
was given, and with sentiments, the causes of ivlijch had not then 
arisen. 

“ It was at such a period as has been described, that Mr. Lalor 
promised his ' support to Mr. BagAvcll ; nor were there wanting 
abundant motives to require that promised friendship, of which Mr. 
Lalor was and is proud Jiad long subsisted in private life between 
him and Mr. Bagwell. From the latter, Mr. Lalor had long expe- 
rienced those coiu-tesies and kindnesses which a man in Mr. Bagwell’s 
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sphere of life had an opportunit}^ of bestowing on any gentleman who 
belonged to the excluded class of the Irisli community, but of which 
Mr. Lalor would not have condescended to accept, i<* they had not 
been tendered hy tlx> liaiul of friendship, and been 'compensated for 
by the reciprocal good offices within hjs power. From the year 17l)3. 
at which period Mr.llagwell voted in hivour of the Catholic hill, 
which enabled Mr, Lalor to enjoy the jclective franchise, Mij|^ Lalor 
has availed himself of tliat privilege in tlic support of his friend, and 
thus has the* friendship of many years’ standing been eemented hy 
those acts which, to each, evinced the kindly /lisposition of the/)th^’ 
towards him ; but there was a period in tln^ inelaindioly liistory of 
this country when Mr. Lalor had occasion foi^ ^^ll the intliience 
possessed by Mr. Bagwell, to secure him from a [U’ison and from 
banishment — perhaps from death — t>crhaps from much worse — IVom 
ignominious torture. Mr. Lalor feels no slianuf in makfng the avc^al, 
but he would be ashamed, indeed, if he could forget the services lu; 
then received. 

“It was in that ;^ear of horrors, 17118; he was n Catholi(^ possessed 
of an independent fortune in the county of Ti[)perary — both crimes, 
in the summer of 171K), of no small magnitude; but further, he had 
always avowed and maintained his attachment to the purest principles 
of the British constitution, and dared to speak of liberty, as he 1‘clt, 
with enthusiasm ; nay more, he had been, it was w<;ll known, an 
United Irishman — that is, a member of the open society of United 
Irishmen that met in Back-lane, havpig for their only objects, as Ju^ 
was and is convinced, ‘parliamentary reform and Catholic emancipa- 
tion’ — tliat society, of which iny Lord Castlereagli, ‘the then Jlon. 
Robert Stuart,’ was a meiplxT, and therein must have pledged hiinsell 
solemnly to both those measures. 

“For some time Ixif^ili 1798, Mr. Lah)r had*taken no part irf 
politics ; he condemiij^ and regretted the violence of all parties. Me 
was offered the cpnnnand of a corps of yeomanry, but he felt it a duty 
he owed to his country to refuse. Such, then, w^as liis situation in 
that year. He was ii^Catholic, wealthy enough to temp! the avarice 
of the man who ordered Mr. Burke to pay him £1,000 for alleged 
political opinions: he was a friend to libi‘rty, liad Ikmui an United 
Irishman, and had refused to accept the command of a yeomanry 
corps. 

“Recollect, too, -what the state of the county Tipperary then was. 
No more need be said than that Sir Thomas ,L Fitzgerald ruled 
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paramount. He is dead — unfortunately dead. He has escaped the 
vengeance of his country, and one is constrained by that consideration 
from depicting his reign of terror in all its horrid colours. But who 
can say that geituine fidelity to the throne and constitution — that 
perfect innocence of all traitor(\us signs or intentions — that detestation 
for revolutionary doctrines, so common and so 'strong in the minds of 
the l)C^t friends of real libertyi; that all those combined — and Mr. Lalor 
trusts he combined them all — could afford any protection at that time 
in the county Tipperary ? Who is it forgets that Mw Wright was 
druelly flogged in the streets of Clonmel by Sir Thomas, for no other 
reason than that he (Sir Thomas) did not understand French ? Who 
has not heard ofctlie torture inflicted by Sir Thomas upon Mr. Doyle, 
of Carrick-on-8uir, admitted to have been inflicted either through 
mistake or without cause — ^lie could not tell which ? 

^v'it is unnecessary* to go further, and it would be tedious to 
enumerate instances. What availed his innocence to Magrath, of 
Clogh^m, whom Sir Thomas, during his flogging, scarified in the 
breast with his penknife? Of what avail was his integrity to the 
respectable Mr.‘ Fox, when lacerated to death at the triangle by Sir 
Thomas ? The process was simple ; it required neither trial nor 
accusation ; nay, it was not necessary even to be suspected ; mistakei — 
caju'ice — nnytbing-~~nothiug — brought the victims to the torture ; still 
more, acquittal was useless. 

“ For instance, a sessions was held at Cashel under the Insurrection 
Act ; the magistrates, to the ij, umber of more than twelve, were all 
yeOinon, ready enough to convict ; three persons were brought forward 
for trial ; there was not a shadow of evidence against them ; they 
were acfiuitted and discharged. A day or ^wo afterwards, Sir T. J. 
Fitzgerald arrived; he in([uired for those prisoners — ‘ prisoners ! why, 
thi*y have been a^tjuitted and discharged.’ * J Have they sp ?’ said Sir 
Thomas, ‘ then I shall have them back and flo^lhem.’ 

“ He turned round to Mr. Butler, of Ballycarroll,^ and Mr. Smith- 
wick, two gentlemen of respectability and fortune, and ordered them 
to bring him the acquitted persons. They declared their inability to 
do so, as they were ignorant wliere they were gone. ‘ Perhaps so,’ 
said Sir Thomas, ‘but if you do not bring them to me directly, I will 
flog you both instead of them, by God.’ 

“ They, gentlemen, were aware of iheir danger ; they pursued the 
poor men, who had returned home in the gladness of an acquittal ; 
they bi'ought them back to Sir Thomas, who had them instantly tied 
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up iind cruelly flogged ! Certainly, it would have left a strong im- 
pression on Mr. Lalor^s mind, if Lord Llandaff had then, as he might 
liave done, interfered with Sir Thomas (whom he had appointed 
slierid') for his tJiree poor tenants, who were tlnis iirsC acquitted, and 
then flogged. 

“The fate of Mr. Lalor was also determined upon. The in- 
discretion of Sir Thomas alone procured his safety. Sir Thomas 
boasted publicly in Clonmel, that within three days* he would have 
a papist of large fortune, a magistrate and a dejiuty-govcrnor of 
the county, either flogged, or in jail, or l^anged. Sir Thomas> 
threats were then never in vain. 

“ Mr. Lalor, on being informed of this threap, jqqilied to the 
lion. Francis Hutchinson to accompany liim to Sir Thomas, and 
he acknowledges with gratitude the ready compliam^e his recpiest 
met with. They rei)aired to Clogheen, wlmre Sir •Thomas was 
busily employed flogging, guarded by the Hessians. Mr. Hutchin- 
son told him that Mr. Lalor desired to know, whetlier there was 
any charge against* him, as if so, he was ready to m<^ct it. Sir 
Thomas could not imagine any ; lie declared there was none. 

“ After this declaration, and from Mr. Lalor’s rank in society, 
some precaution was necessary ; accorfliiigly, a representation was 
made to government that Mr. Lalor was a traitor, and a sanction for 
his arrest was obtained. Mr. Laloi> owes it to Mr. Hagwell that he 
is alive and nn tortured. 

“ ]\Ir. Lalor whs then a private in Lord Llandaff^s corpvS of yeoman 
c.avalry ; from him he could expect no protection, after seeing Mr. 
Denis O’Meagher, the very gentleman who proposed Mr. Prittie at 
the present election, and Jiis aged father, and his ag(3d uncle, and 
Mr, Stnitliwick, although he, too, was near eighty years of age, and 
other gentlemen of fortune and respectability, dragged to jail 
amongst them were foi>/yeomen of Lonl Llandaff ^8 corps, including 
Mr. Denis O’Mc^igher himself. They obtained their discharge by 
the exertions of the Hon. Francis Hutchinson. Had he not exerted 
himself, it was quite* clear that neither ihcir innocence nor their 
connection with Lord Llandaff would have saved them. Nay, the 
.present Lord Llandaff attended the Committee, at which Sir Thomas 
and *0010061 Dcering presided, and which ordered those arrests. 

“ Fortunately for Mr. Lalor, he did not want tlui protection 
of Lord Llandaff, for the threats of Sir Thomas at Clonmel were 
conveyed to Mr. Bagwell ; he perceived at once that they applied to 
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Mr. Lalor ; he knew that one moment was not to be lost ; he re- 
paired to the Castle, and there procured a positive order to Sir 
Thomas not to arrest or meddle with Mr. Lalor. But for this speedy 
interference MV. Lalor’s fate was certain. 

“ Will any person tell you^^ sir, that this was an obligation which 
ought to be forgotten ? Was there an Irish ‘soul so dead to those 
sentiments of wliich we are, proud, as to be insensible to the friend- 
ship which, unsought, protected his friend from torture — death — 
disgrace ? 

Mr. Lalor cannot ^I’orget, too, that whilst the Llandaff family 
protected the shcritf of their appointment, Sir Thomas J udkin Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. B^g\Y,ell used every effort to leave him to justice. It 
is a, fact, now part of Irish history, that whilst the first Indemnity 
Bill was sullicient to cover all the irregular acts of loyalty per- 
pehyated in other part# of Ireland, it was by no means sufficient to 
protect the loyalists of Tipperary. A second bill was accordingly 
propajed by the present Lord Norbury, then Attorney-General. 
It was introduced into the House of Commons, by the present Lord 
Llandaff, then Lord Mathew, in a speech which is believed to l)e the 
only one he ever made in that house. It was most violently and 
decidedly opposed by Mr. Bftgwell, as well as by the llutchinsons. 
Tlie * generous nature of my Lord Castlercagh,* who declared that 
the administration of Ireland newer sanctioned torture — the ‘ gene- 
rous nature of Ay Lord Castlcreagh,’ induced him to bear down Mr. 
Bagwell’s honest opposition, wkh all the regular lorces of the govern- 
ment, and th<* act passed, commonly called ‘ Fitzgerald’s Bill,’ and 
remains an eternal monument of shame to our legislative system. 

“ This subject is, perhaps, dwelt on too^long, but the recollection 
of those scenes was forcibly brought on ]\Ir. Lulor’s mind, on the 7th 
‘ of October, instant, at Thurles, by Captain Gaisson. When Mr. 
Bagwell a|)plied to that gentleman for his i^itcrest at the present 
election — ‘It is true,’ said Captain Gaisson, ^tbat you ought to 
expect my interest, but for one circumstance ; you opposed Fitz- 
gerald’s Indemnity Bill, w ithout wdiich I shoild have been ruined ; 
we owe that bill to Lord Llandaff, and his family shall, thei’efore, 
have my interest ! I !’ 

“ There are a lew facts more that are tleemed important, towards 
forming a just estimate of Lalor’s conduct. He was well awai*c, 
that in private or public life, Mr. Bagwell had never expressed any 
sentiments of' bigotry. In the conversation wdiich ImhadwithMr. 
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Bagwell, shortly before he promised his interest at the then next 
election, IMr. Bagwell, expressed himself in terms so tavourahle to the 
Catholic claims, tliat^Mr. Lalor understood lie intended to give them 
his support. S#> distinctly was this iilea infixed on h^s^inind, that he 
always conceived it as an adinittedly implied condition of his promise; 
and he always spoke of that promise, as founded on the condition of 
Mr. BagwelFs fuinre suppoi-t of the Catholic cause in j>arliament. 

“This construction, which Mr. Lalor always did and does contend 
for was th(3 true construction of his promise, haviiig been conveyed 
to Mr. Bagwell, ho alleged that the promjst^ was al)solute,^an(^ 
umjualified, and jleclared that he must insist mi its performance as 
such, Sliortly before the last spring assizes, IMr.Jji^lor wais waited 
on at the desire of Mr. Bagwell, by Colonel Pureloy, who informed 
him of Mr. jiagwell’s dctcrinination, and that Mr. Bagwell would 
expect to meet ]\rr. Lalor at the ensuing assi>».‘s, and ^oidd reijw^re* 
of him an exjdieit avowal, that the promise la* had given was withoiil^ 
any condition. Mr. Lalor’s answer was ‘ that Mr. Bagwell s hop l^ 
never obtain from htm any such avowal ; and that there was no per- 
sonal risk which he w^ould not cheerfully run sooui'r than extend that 
promise to any one in particular — that in giving it in the way he 
had done, lie followed far enough the inijmlsc of gratitude and privab^ 
friendship, and that he would certainly not support Mr. Bagwell 
upon any other terms.* 

“Mr. Lalor felt it incumbent on Iiim in conse.(jucncc of this (*on- 
versation, to absent himself from the ^grand jury, on Avhich he laid 
been as usual, called ; Imt he arrived in Chmmel early the second 
day of tlic assizes, and having niet Mr. Lidwell, lie inlonm^d him (>f 
the attention he liad received from Mr, Bagw(;ll, and oi‘ his convic- 
tion, that a challenge must ensue ; he asked Mr. Li<hv(;ll to be his 
friend, but that gentlemmf declined from niotivt‘s of d(3liciicy which ^ 
he stated ; and IMr. T '^ior resorted to Captain Power of Ballydinc, 
who was so good jis to consent to be his friend. 

“Thus was Mr. Lalor placed in tla^ disagreeable situation ol 
j’ecciving a message trom an old friend and benefactor (for he must 
call him so), or of giving his interest to an avowed opponent of the 
.Catholic claims. The oft-tried sjurit of Mr. Bagwell seemed to 
leave him no alternative but to risk liis life, or desert his cause ; he 
preferred the former, and it is a choice he is always ready to make. 
It is true, that he was not called on to make any sacrifice — that fiis 
friend Mr. Bagwell pledged himself iincfpiivocally in private, to 
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support the Catholic cause, before he asked the fulfilment of Mr. 
Lalor’s promise, and undertook to repeat that pledge in public. 

** Mr. Lalor assuredly is not to blame, if Mr. Bagwell changed his 
view of the proknise made to him by Mr. Lalor, .and ooncurred in the 
construction put on that promise by Mr. Lalor himself ; but after 
Mr. Bagwell had done so, how, in the nature of things, can it be 
imagined, that Mr. Lalor cpuld disengage himself from that promise, 
or violate it in any particular ? 

“ It comes now to be observed, that it is obvious, that if Mr. 
ilagwell be not returyed for the county of Tipperary, the Catholic 
cause sustains no injury from Mr. Lalor; but if he be, then it will 
be owing to M^. ,Lalor, that the Catholic question obtains two addi- 
tional supporters, in the persons of Mr. Bagwcllj member for the 
county, and his son, member for the borough of Clonmel. Besides, 
*it^« nearly certain, that another of Mr. Bagwell’s connection will be 
^if^turned for a neighbouring borough ; in which case a third vote in 
"jiarlimnent for the Catholics is ascertained. 

“ And sliall Mr. Lalor be vilifled as a traitor to his cause and 
country, when his friends are Ihus able, with truth, to declare, that 
he has influenced three votes in parliament in favour of that cause ; 
nay, should he have influenced only two votes, will any Catholic 
have a idght to rej)roach him, unless lie shall have influenced 
at least one vote ? And where is the Catholic, beside Mr. Lalor, who 
can boast of having converted one opponent into a friend ? 

“It remains only to consider whether Mr, Lalor was restrained 
by the resolution of the Catholics of the county of Tip}>erary, from 
voting for Mr. Bagwell. That resolution was the same in principle, 
if not precisely in words, with the resol utiqn of the aggregate meeting, 
in Dublin, on the 18th of June last. Both resolutions were framed 
by the same gentleman, and with the sani^ object. 

“ When the resolution of the 18th of Junev^as about to be put by 
Lord Fin|jpl, he observed that he was under a promise already made 
to give his interest to Lord Bective, a ministerial candidate, for the 
county of Meath, and that he could not concui^ in the resolution if it 
was intended by it to enforce the violation of any promise pre- 
viously given. His lordship was immediately assured that the 
resolution could never be construed to retpiire a violation of any 
pi'evious engagement ; that it was not intended as a trap for Catholic 
fidelity, but was, in its operation, entirely prospective ; with this 
expliination Lord Fiiigal was j)erfectly satisfied ; he joined in the 
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resolution — authenticated it by his signature as chairman, and has, 
nevertheless, continued his support, as he was bound to do, to the 
ministerial candidate to whom he was previously pledged. 

‘‘ Such has baen precisely the course adopted by Mr. Lalor. The 
explanation given to. Lord Fingal, and the line of conduct pursued 
by that exalted and revered nobleman, could* not lead to disgrace or 
dishonour. ^ This Mr. Lalor felt and feel^ and he rests satisfied that 
in imitating, at an humble distance, that noble lorif, he will not be 
considered to 4iave forfeited any of hia claims upon the esteem of his 
countrymSi. 

“ And what, after all, is his crime ? Why, to liave given Jiis 
interest, in consequence of a previous promise, to lyi^old friend and 
benefactor — to a man who has already suj)ported Catholic rights, and 
pledges himself and his son to support them for the residue of theii 
lives — to a man who commenced his career imsocietyH)y a donation 
to the Catholics of Clonmel at sixpence by the year — of their ehai)CT 
ground worth £100 per annum — ^to a man who voted against tl^ fpd 
and abominable measure of an union — to consent to which, many a 
disgusted Catholic was seduced by Bagwell’s opponent — in short, 
to a man who has repeatedly obtained the support of the best friends 
•of the Catholics — the illustrious family of the Hutchinsons. 

“ If, by fidelity to his promise — if, by resisting a junction of 
powerful families that would fain convert the county of Tipperary 
in a close borough, if by voting for his friend of many years and the 
man who rescued him from the horrors of 1798 — if to have imitated 
in one instance the conduct of the Earl of Fingal, and in another 
that of the Hutchinsons — if, by procuring two certainly, and pro- 
bably three votes in the n^xt Parliament — if, by all these means, he, 
had forfeited the confidence of Irishmen, he must bow in resignation 
to their decision, but he cannot avoid complaining of it as unmerited^ 
and severe. 

This statemeijt h addressed to you, sir, under the sanction and by 
the authority of Mr. Lalor, for the facts and the observations con- 
tained in it, he conSiders himself, and will always hold himself, 
personally responsible ; but he wishes it to be added, that he hopes 
his countrymen will not deem the less favourably of him for his deep 
anxiety to preserve, as well as to merit, their confidence. 

“ I am, sir, &c., 


“ A SUUSCKIBER. 
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, “In consequence oi some assertions contained in the paper 
Mr. Lalor feels it a duty he owes to himself, to state these two 
facts 

“ 1st. That Ibe offered his second voices, which were disengaged, 
to General Mathew, if he ^ formed no junction with any other 
candidate, hut left the county to its free choicL* of both members. 

“ 2ndly. That Mr. Laloi^conceived the manner of the General on 
the hustings, on* the first day of election, to have been offensive ; and 
he, therefore, sent a message, to the General, who, diowever, was 
pleased to obviate any unpleasant feelings on the subject, consent- 
ing; to declare to Mr. Lalor, publicly, that he did not intend any 
offence, but on^tly? contrary, felt every respect for liiim This decla- 
ration the General accordingly made.”^ 

iThe following lettfr was written by Mr. O’Connell, when a law 
^jlfcudent in London, in 1795, being then but twenty years of age> 
“^nd addressed to Maurice O’Connell, Esq., Darrynane : — 


Chiswick, near London, December 10, 1795. 

“My Deak Uncle, 

“I delayed answering your letter of the 17th ult. until I should have it in* 
my power to inform you that I had changed my place of residence, in conformity 
to your desire. 

“ On calculating the expenses of retiring to a cheaper spot, and of returning tu 
keep my term in January, 1 found it would not answer ; so I have dropped the 
scheme. I am now only four mil^s from town, yet perfectly retired. I pay 
the same price for board and lodging as I should in London ; but I enjoy many 
advantages here, besides air and retirement. The society in the house is mixed, 

I mean, composed of men and women, all of wliom are people of rank and 
knowledge of the world; so that their conversation and manners are i)crfcctly 
^ well adapted to rub off the rust of scholastic education ; nor is there any danger 
of riot or dissipation, as they are all advanced hi life — another student of law 
and I being the only young persons in the house. young man is my most 

intimate acquaintance, and the only friend I liavo found amongst my acquain- 
tance. His name is Bennett.* He is an Irish young luah of good family con- 
nections and fortune. He is prudent, and strictly afonomical. He has good 
sense, ability, and application." I knew liim before my journey to Ireland. It 
was before that period our friendship commenced ; so that, on the whole, I 
spend my time liere not only very pleasantly, but, I hope, very usefully. 

“ The only law books which I have bought as yet are the works of Espinisse, 
on the trials of Nisi Prius. They cost me £1 10s., and contain more iiiforma- 


* The late Richard Newton Bennett, for a Urac Chief Justice of one of the West India Islands. 
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tion on the practical part of the law than any other work I have ever met. 
When in Duhlin, 1 reflected that carrying anymore books tlian were absolutely 
necessary, would be incurring expense ; so I deferred buying a complete set of 
reports until my return thither. 

** 1 have now two objects to pursue — the one, the attainmeilt of knowledge ; 
the otlicr, the acquisition of all those qualities wliich constitute the polite gen- 
tleman. I am convinced that the former, besides the' immediate pleasure which 
it yields, is calculated to raise me to honours, rank, and fortune; and I know 
that the latter serves as a general passport or fiikt recommendation ; and as for 
the'motives of ambition which you suggest, I assure you tliat no man can pos- 
sess more of it than 1 do. I have, indeed^* a glowing, and, — if I may use the 
exx>ression — an enthusiastic ambition, which converts every toil into a pleasure*' 
and every study into an amusement. 

“Though nature *inay have given me subordinate talents, I never will be 
satisfied with a subordinate situation in my profession. No man is able, I am 
aware, to supply the total deficiency of abilities, but every body is capable of 
improving and enlarging a stock, however small, and in its beginning, con- 
temptible. It is this reflection that affords me most jonsolaticft. If I do ..ot 
rise at the bar, I will not have to meet the reproaches of my own con8cicnce^> 
It is not because I assert these things now, that I should conceive myself 
entitled to call on you to believe them. I refer that conviction which I w io 
inspire to your cxj)erience. I hope, nay, I flatter myself, tliat when we meet 
again, the success of my efforts to correct those bad habits which you pointed 
out to me will be apparent. Indeed, as for my knowledge in the professional 
line, that cannot be discovered for some years to come ; but I have time in the 
interim to prepare myself to appear with greater eclat on the grand theatre Of 
the world. 

“ You have heard of tJie capture of Manheim. Tlie Austrians continue to 
advance rapidly on the Trench side of the Ehine. They are said to he marching 
towards Lusembourg. In the meantime, the French arc evacuating Holland. 
Whether this event will be favourable to the interest of the Stadtholder, is yet 
uncertain. The ministry, who are bec^ue unpopular, owing in particular to the 
two bills, of which you must have heard, and in general to the ill success of the 
war, already tottered in their s^ats ; but the brilliant victories of the Austrians 
liavc secured them at least for some time. That wo sliall soon have peace is 
no longer a question. Every bt>dy believes it, and the King’s messages to par- 
liament confirm tlie belief. 

“The General desires to be remembered to you. He and his lady are well 
I gave him your lettci on the day of its arrival. 3?resent my duty to my father 
and mother, and ray love to my brothers and sisters, and other friends. 

“ I am, dear Uncle, 

“ Your sincerely affectionate, grateful, and dutiful nephew, 

“DANIEL O’CONNELL. 

“ My direction is at Mrs. Rigby’s, Chiswick, near London.” 







